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HYDRASTIS  CANADENSIS  IN  CANCER. 

By  Db.  Bayes,  of  Cambridge. 

In  the  British  Journal  of  Homosopathy  for  Jannary,  18) 
I  published  a  few  remarks  embodying  my  experienoe  of  I 
effects  of  Hydraatis  in  caDoei.  I  then  stated  that  the  succi 
of  the  remedy  had  been  variable  in  my  bands,  but  that  it  b 
been  sufBcient  to  lead  me  to  form  an  opposite  oonolasion 
that  expressed  by  Dr.  Hastinga  in  the  April,  1860,  number 
the  Journal,  in  which  be  said,  "in  no  single  instance  haf 
effected  a  cure,  nor  even  appeared  to  check  the  diseaae." 

I  also  stated  that  I  had  found  the  Hydrastis  exercise 
marked  infiaence  in  relieving  the  pain  of  cancer,  while,  at  I 
same  tjme,  it  had  improved  the  general  health  of  the  patie 
I  further  mentioned  that  very  sadden  prostn^on  of  streni 
^had  accompanied  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy  beyoni 
cCTtain  point. 

Subsequent  and  extended  experience  confirms  me  in  t 
correctness  of  the  views  I  then  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  I 
Hydrastis  in  cancer.  Its  varied  success  shows  that  this  remt 
is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  the  specific  ior  cancer ;  although  il 
equally  clear  that,  in  certain  cases,  its  use  is  strongly  indicat 
and  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  treati 
this  most  distressing  olaee  of  disease. 
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Br.  Bredshaw,  in  his  "Few  Remarks  <m  Hgdrtutii,"  in  the 
October,  1861,  number,  has  added  to  our  koonledge  of  the 
action  of  this  medicine,  in  the  relation  ot^^ee  cases  of  cancerous 
disease.  In  oase  No,  1,  the  patient  suffered  from  "  unmistake- 
able  carcinoma"  of  the  left  breast.  He  "gave  her  a  pilule  of 
Hydrastis  1,  four  times  a  day,"  with  benefit  to  her  general 
health,  and  he  speaks  of  the  remedy  as  "evidently  eierting  an 
absorbing  counteracting  influence  over  the  scirrhous  tumour." 

In  Case  3,  the  patient  suffered  from  Bcirrbous  tumour  of  the 
left  breast,  and  nas  also  treated  by  Hydrastis  1,  a  pilule  four 
times  a  day,  and  afterwards  with  drop  doses  of  the  mother  tinc- 
ture, and  subsequently  globule  doses  (dilutiun  not  named),  and 
"  her  disease  seems  stationary." 

The  third  Oase  (numbered  5),  was  that  of  a  woman  with 
cancerous  alceration  of  the  os  and  aervix  uteri.  Hydrastis  was 
given  every  four  hours  (no  dilation  named),  and  a  weak  injec- 
tion (no  strength  or  mode  of  preparation  named).  There  was 
some  mitigation  for  a  few  weeks,  but  ultimately  the  patient  died. 

The  fourth  Case  (numbered  6),  was  also  one  of  cancerous 
ulceration  of  os  and  cervix  uteri.  The  Hydrastis  was  used 
for  two  months,  without  benefit  (the  dose  and  means  of  local 
application  are  not  mentioned). 

The  fifth  case  (numbered  7),  was  also  one  of  cancerooa 
disease  of  os  and  oerviz  uteri.  Hydrastis  has  been  given  for 
six  mouths  (in  what  doses  or  manner,  are  not  stated).  "  She 
lingers  on,  sufihring  less,  and  the  disease  seems  arrested." 

These  oases  of  Dr.  Bradshaw's  appear  to  me  Ailly  to  bear 
out  my  formerly  expressed  opinion.  Three  out  of  the  five 
cases  have  derived  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  Hydrastis,  which 
appears  to  have  done  all  that  medicine  could  do  for  them.  The 
other  two  oases  were  hopeless  cases  from  the  first ;  the  disease 
had  probably  progressed  too  far  to  admit  of  arrest.  Still,  I 
confess  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  Dr.  Bradshaw 
entered  fully  into  the  particulars  of  his  treatment. 

In  Oase  No.  2,  we  have  an  interesting  confirmation  of  my 
own  experience  as  to  the  rapid  prostration  which  often  follows 
the  administration  of  too  large  a  dose  of  Hydrastis.  The 
medicine  made  the  patient  feel  so  teretchedly  ill  that  she 
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feared  it  would  kill  her;  "the  heart  woe  beating  irregularly 
and  taiDDltaously,  and  she  looked  nerrous  and  ill."  TbiB  train 
of  symptoms  I  have  met  ^th  in  seyeral  cases  vhere  the  mothei 
tinctnre  was  given. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  Dr. 
Bradshaw  admiuiBtered  the  medicine  in  too  frequent  doses  and 
in  too  low  dilutions.  The  plan  I  have  found  most  beneficial, 
has  been  to  begin  with  the  30th  dilution,  giving  three  glohulea 
every  night,  for  a  fortnight ;  then  a  pilule  of  the  12th  dilution 
twice  a  day,  for  another  fortnight,  followed  by  the  6th,  the  8rd, 
and  finally,  half-drop  doses  of  the  mother  tincture,  in  the  same 
way,  giving  a  fortnight  to  each  dilution.  Then  I  have  gone 
np  the  scale  again.  I  have  also  found  Dr.  Fatdson's  suggestion 
a  good  one,  to  avoid  rubhing  the  tumour;  hut  instead,  to  apply 
a  lotion  over  the  parts  by  means  of  moistened  lioen  rags.  I 
have  also  found  another  of  his  suggestions  of  great  servio^ 
that  of  neing  a  cold  infusion  of  the  Hydrastis  as  an  applicatioD 
to  ulcerated  surfaces. 

I  have  made  the  cold  infusion  of  the  strength  of  Z  ii.  of  the 
powdered  Hydrastis  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  Allow  it  to  stand 
four  days,  then  strain  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Pattison  for  these  suggestions,  which  I 
have  found  of  great  practical  service.  I  repeat  them  for  the 
acceptance  of  Dr.  Bradshaw,  or  of  other  medical  men  who  may 
incline  to  test  the  Hydrastis  in  cancer. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  Dr.  Bradshaw  that,  when  writing  on 
a  subject  of  scientific  enquiry,  it  is  hotter  to  confine  one's 
observations  to  a  calm  discussion  of  the  points  on  which  a 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
uugraceful  in  the  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to  Dr.  Wilkinson's 
letter  and  to  my  own  paper  on  Hydrastis  (which  appeared  in 
the  British  Journal  for  January,  1861)>  ^  "  teitimonialt  on 
a  par  with  those  given  to  that  wretched  puff,  Dr.  De  Jongh's 
Cod  Liver  Oil."  The  Hydrastis  is  no  patent  medicine,  nor  has 
any  one,  that  I  am  aware  of,  any  interest  in  its  use,  beyond  that 
of  bringing  under  notice  a  remedy  which  appears  to  exert  a 
beneficent  influence  over  a  most  painful  disease.  The  short 
paper  alluded  to  was  reprinted  from  your  pages  by  Dr.  Pattison, 
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without  any  reference  to  me,  and  without  any  aoknowledgement 
whence  he  extracted  it ;  and  this  had  been  made  a  subject  of 
remark  by  me  in  a  short  paper  which  I  eent  to  tbe  August 
□umber  of  the  Homoeopathic  Review.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  excuse  whatever  fur  Dr.  Bradsbaw's  strange  attack. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  relate,  at  more  length,  the  farther 
experience  I  have  had  of  the  action  of  Hydrastis  in  cases  of 
cancer. 

With  respect  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  my  first  paper — 

The  case  of  cancer  of  the  left  breast,  in  a  young  unmarried 
woman,  has  entirely  disappeared  under  the  use  of  Hydrastis, 
prescribed  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  She  first  consulted 
me  on  March  1 9th,  I860.  The  tnmour  was  as  large  as  a  small 
hen's  egg;  the  nipple  retracted  and  the  skin  puckered.  She  had 
been  for  two  years  under  allopathic  care,  and  was  strongly 
advised  to  submit  to  en  operation.  Qlie  tumour  soon  ceased 
to  be  painful,  and  had  totally  disappeared  on  February  SOtb  of 
the  present  year.  I  have  seen  her  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
end  she  remains  perfectly  well. 

The  case  of  open  cancer,  of  the  left  breast,  I  have  not  seen 
nor  heard  of  since  I  wrote  my  first  paper. 

At  our  Dispensary  we  have  had  the'  following  cases : — 

Case  I. 

Mrs.  F.,  aged  4t,  married. — Inflamed  and  indurated  breast. 
Admitted  Feb.  10,  1860.     Amioa  3,  a  pilule  twice  a  day. 

Feb.  17. — Inflammation  has  subsided;  the  induration  proves 
to  be  scirrhus.  Hydrost.  Can.  3,  gtt.  iv. ;  Sacch.  lact.  gr.  xx..; 
to  he  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  Take  a  table-spoonful 
twice  a  day. 

24th.— No  pain ;  no  change.  Mercnr.  iod.  6,  a  pilule  twiceaday. 

March  2nd. — Ko  pun ;  no  change.  Continue  a  pilule  every 
night. 

March  16th. — Continue  medioine. 

April  5th. — Continue  medicine. 

20th — No  change.  Hydrastis  Can.  <p  tinot.  gtt.  xii.;  Aq. 
dist.  3  ii.     A  teaspoonful  every  night. 

May  4th. — Some  improvement.     Repeat  medicine. 
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S8th. — Some  alight  inBammatioD.  Arnica  12,  a  pilule  twice 
a  day,  for  two  days ;  then  resume  Hydrast.  Can. 

June  11th. — The  tumour  has  rapidly  disappeared;  there  is 
still  some  slight  pain.  Repeat  Arnica;  a  pilule  every  morning; 
Gonium  30,  gl.  iii. ;  Sacch.  laot.  gr.  i, ;  Fl  pair.,  mitte  chart  iil. 
One  every  third  night. 

July  4th. — The  hreast  remains  quite  well ;  some  slight  indi- 
gestioD.     Nux  6,  a  pilule  p.  r.  n. 

Case  II. 

Mrs.  A,  aged  i2,  married.  Admitted  May  4th,  1860. — 
OTarian  tumour  of  the  right  side,  with  severe  pain,  especially 
ID  walking.  She  has  had  a  cancer  excised  from  right  breast. 
Hydrast.  Can.  30,  gl.  iii. ;  Saoch.  laot.  gr.  i.;  Ft.  palv.,  mitte  ii. 
To  be  taken  every  third  night.  Acoa.  l-i,  gtt  viii.;  Sacch. 
laot.  gr.  xxiv. ;  dissolve  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  Take  a  table- 
spoonfal  twice  a  day. 

1 1th. — The  acntenees  of  the  pain  is  greatly  lessened;  the 
pain  now  ia  most  severe  at  night.  Rhus  toz.  8,  gtt.  vi. ;  Sacch, 
laot.  gr.  XX. ;  dissolve  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  Take  a  table- 
spoonful  twice  a  day, 

Slst. — Better.     Repeat  medicine. 

fi6th. — Pain  almost  gone;  tumour  still  remains,  and  is 
weighty.  Hydrast.  tine.  3,  gtt.  xvi. ;  Aq.  diet.  2  iv.  A  tea- 
spoonM  three  times  a  day. 

June  4th. — Still  better.     Continue  Hydrastis- 

1 3ih. — ^Muob  the  same ;  seems  at  a  standstill.  lod.  8,  gtt.  vi. ; 
Saoch.  laot.  gr.  xx. ;  dissolve  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  Take  a 
table-spoonful  twice  a  day. 

26th. — ^Better,  Repeat  Pulv. ;  Mercnr.  sol.  6,  a  pilule  every 
night 

July  4th. — Still  better.  Repeat  Pulv. ;  Meroor,  iod.  1,  gi.  ii. 
every  third  night. 

July  9tfa.— Almost  well.  Repeat  modioine.  Discharged  cored. 

Cabb  III. 

Mrs.  L.,  aged  46. — Admitted  July  gnd,  I860.     Oancer  of 

right  hreast,  hard,  oodnlated,  very  painful  at  times ;  skin  had  a 
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bluish  sppearaooe  over  the  tomoor;  Bkin  was  puckered,  and 
adtierent  over  a  portion  of  the  Boriaoe  the  uze  of  a  shilling ; 
tumour  not  adherent  to  the  ribs. 

Of  this  case  I  have  lost  the  early  notes,  bat  on  December  24tfa 
■he  was  better;  the  tumour  bad  decreased  in  size,  and  was 
Boaroely  ever  painful.  The  Hydrastis  bad  exerted  a  msnifest 
ioflaenoe  in  relieving  the  pain  and  reduoing  the  tumour.  Inter- 
currently,  many  medicines  were  required  to  meet  indigestion  and 
other  constitutional  ailments — ^Arsenicum,  Coninm,  Spongia, 
China,  Nux,  &o.,  with  recurrence  to  Hydrastis  9,  6,  12,  and 
oooasiosally  the  mother  tincture.  She  still  visits  the  Dispen- 
sary, but  is  so  much  better,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can 
keep  sight  of  her.  The  tumour  has  greatly  decreased,  bnt  has 
still  a  bluish  appearance,  and  is  yet  adherent  to  the  skin. 

Case  IV. 

Mrs.  B.,  widow,  aged  77. — Admitted  August  2i,  I860,  under 
Mr.  Freeman.  Cancer  of  right  breast.  The  tumour  is  unat- 
taobed  to  either  skin  or  ribs.  There  is  a  small  bard  movable 
tnmoni,  also,  just  above  the  clavicle.  She  has  ocoasioDally  severe 
pains.  This  patient  has  continued  the  use  of  the  Hydrastis, 
interoally  and  externally,  to  the  present  date  (October,  1861). 
The  tumours  have  not  increased,  and  are  less  paiafiil,  and  the 
patient  is  iu  excellent  health.  The  Hydrastis  has  been  given 
&om  30th  dil.  to  the  Mother  Tincture ;  aod  a  lotion  of  Tinct. 
Hydrast.  <t>  gtt.  z. ;  Aq.  dist.  ^  xvi.,  has  been  applied  twice  a  day. 

Case  V. 

Mrs.  B.,  ^ed  35,  was  admitted  September  IStb,  1860.  The 
cervical  glands  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck  are  enlai^ed,  appa- 
rently three,  and  have  a  stony,  hard  feeling.  A  tumour  of 
similar  character  was  excised  at  the  Allopathic  Hospital,  some 
years  since,  and  a  deep  scar  remains.  Some  months  after  the 
operation,  these  glands  enlarged,  and  are  now  very  painful.  Oalc. 
carb.  30,  gl.  iii. ;  Sacch.  lact.  gr.  i.,  every  third  night;  Calo. 
carh.  6,  a  pilule  ou  every  night  on  which  no  powder  was  taken. 

Oct.  3rd. — Better.  Oalc.  carb.  12,  a  pilule  every  second 
night. 
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24tb, — The  bardneSB  remains ;  tbere  is  occamoBal  sbootang 
pain.     Hydrastis  Cao.  S,  a  pilule  every  nigfat. 

Not.  Sth.—'Macb  better;  the  svelling  decidedly  less.  Oon- 
tioue  mediciDe. 

23rd. — Belter;  anfTeFS  from  iDdigestion.  Repeat  pil. 
Hydrast. ;  Nuz.  vom.  6,  a  pilule  twioe  a  day. 

Deo,  7th. — Greatly  better.     Bepeat  pil.  Hydrast. 

36tb.— Bemains  better;  no  pain.     Repeat  pilule. 

Feb.  i3th. — Still  better,  and  feels  so  well,  that  as  she  lives 
16  miles  &om  Cambridge,  she  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
away,  unless  there  is  any  return  of  pain  or  increase  of  tumour. 
Tinct.  Hydrast.  <J)  3  ii- ;  two  dropa  ia  a  little  water  twice  a  day 
when  in  pain. 

Case  VI. 

Mrs.  D.,  aged  55. — Admitted  December  10,  1860.  Tumour 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  occasionally  painful ;  has  bad  it 
two  years ;  it  is  stony  bard,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  nodu- 
lated. Had  been  recommended  at  the  Hospital  to  have  it 
excised.  Ordered  Hydrast.  Can.  3,  a  pilule  twice  a  day ;  Tinct. 
Hydrast  Can.  $  3  i- ;  Aq.  dist.  |  ijs.  to  be  rubbed  in  every 
night.  These  means  were  continued  till  May  6tb,  when  the 
tumour  was  almost  removed,  not  being  larger  than  a  pea.  She 
has  not  returned  since. 

Case  vn. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  45. — Admitted  December  10,  1860,  under 
Mr.  Freeman.  Scirrhus  of  the  breast.  Hydrastis  lotion  ordered, 
and  ArscD.  6 ;  a  pilule  twice  a  day.  This  patient  was  suffering 
also  from  phthisis,  and  Bryonia,  Phoephorus  and  other  medi- 
cinces  were  prescribed.  The  HydrastiB  lotion  always  removes 
the  pain  ia  the  scirrhous  breast.  This  patient  is  still  under 
treatment. 

Case  VIH. 

Mrs.  Q.,  aged  50. — Admitted  April  S8tb,  1860,  as  a  home 
patient,  under  Mr.  Theobald,  who  was  at  that  time  Surgeon  to 
the  Dispensary.  This  patient  was  too  ill  to  leave  ber 
house,  and  was  for  some  time  confined  to  what  she  and  ber 
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fidends  believed  to  be  ber  death-bed,  with  a  large  open  oanoer 
of  the  left  breast.  Under  the  use  of  Hydrastis  she  coQtinned 
to  improve,  till,  on  March  fith,  1860,  she  vas  bo  &r  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  go  oat  daily  and  to  do  her  houee  work.  She  still 
remains  under  treatment,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  our  present  surgeon, 
under  whose  oare  she  is,  tells  me  that  the  oanoerons  ulceration 
has  oonsiderahly  diminished;  that  it  eeoretes  a  far  healthier 
pns,  and  that  her  general  health  has  greatly  improved.  In  her 
case,  Hydrastis  has  been  diecontinned  at  timee,  fh>m  its  pro- 
dncing  the  depressing  effect  on  the  heart's  action  aUaded  to 
before. 

Case  IX. 

Mrs.  J.,  aged  87.— Admitted  July  81st,  1860,  under  Mr. 
Freeman,  who  has  kindly  famished  me  with  his  notes  of  the  case. 
"  Mrs.  J.,  laundress  help ;  health  good.  Has  stony  hard  tumour 
in  left  breast,  unattached  to  skin,'  perfectly  moveable,  the  size  of 
a  large  filbert,  surface  somewhat  nodulated ;  suffers  from  lanci- 
nating pains.  Had  £ret  Hydrastis  IS,  a  pilule  twiooaday; 
afterwards  Hydrast.  tinct.  $  a  third  of  a  drop  three  times  a  day ; 
she  had,  interourrently,  a  few  doses  of  Nux  vom.  for  dyspeptic 
symptoms.  The  tumour  beosme  painless,  and  gradually  lessened 
till  a  portion,  like  a  vein  filled  with  coagulum,  the  size  of  a 
crow  quill,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  remained.  I  wished 
her  to  condnue  the  treatment,  but  she  thought  herself  well,  and 
remained  away.  I  saw  her  in  May,  1861,  and  she  then  was 
quite  well,  neither  pain  nor  induration  remaining." 

The  following  cases  have  oeourred  in  my  private  practice: — 
Case  X. 

Mrs.  S.,  aged  48,  a  lady  of  fair  complexion  and  fair  hair, 
consulted  me  on  December  7th,  1860,  for  cancer  of  right  breast. 
The  tumour  was  stony  hard,  firmly  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
tissues  and  to  the  skin ;  the  nipple  was  retracted,  and  a  little 
yellowish  watery  fluid  oocasionally  exuded.  This  patient  was 
treated  with  the  Hydrastis,  oommenoing  with  the  30th,  and 
running  down  to  the  mother  tincture.  On  one  occasion,  by 
mistake,  she  took  five  drop  doses  of  the  mother  tincture,  and 
these  prodnoed  extreme  prostration,  with  palpitation,  i&c.     The 
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disenee  remained  BtatioaaTy  for  Bome  montba,  then  slowly  pro- 
greesed.  I  saw  her  last  to  May,  1861.  The  HydrastiB  had  a 
marked  influence  in  relieving  her  pain ;  indeed,  she  scarcely 
suffered  at  all  from  it  nhile  taking  Hydraatie,  and  the  tumour 
bad  scaioely  increased,  though  the  whole  of  the  mamma  became 
absorbed.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  patient  was  afterwards  seized 
with  pleurodynia  and  neuralgia  of  the  whole  side,  for  which  she 
consulted  her  local  surgeon,  and  after  a  month's  blistering,  &o., 
died. 

Cabe  XI. 

Mies  G.,  aged  S8,  consulted  me  on  February  a6Ui,  1861. 
She  had  two  extremely  hard  knotty  tumours  in  the  right  breast, 
about  the  size  of  ^ge.  and  one  in  the  left,  rather  smaller;  they 
gave  a  feeling  of  metallic  hardness  to  the  touch ;  the  axillary 
glands,  on  both  sides,  were  also  enlarged  and  painful,  and  hard 
strings  appeared  to  lead  fronr  each  breast  to  the  glands  in  the 
axillis.  This  patient  had  been  for  some  long  time  under  allopathic 
care.  She  suffered  great  pain  at  times,  and  her  general  health 
was  much  broken  down ;  she  was  highly  nervous,  her  tongue 
loaded,  her  whole  health  disordered,  and  she  looked  dark,  and 
almost  dusky.  Ordered  Hydrastis,  in  increasing  doses,  and 
Hydras^s  lotion. 

I  saw  her  again  in  March,  when  her  general  health  was 
greatly  improved ;  the  pains  bad  almost  entirely  subsided,  and 
the  tumours  were  less. 

In  April  there  was  a  still  further  improvement. 

On  May  4th  she  came,  considering  herself  quite  weU,  but  the 
tumours  in  the  right  breast  ate  still  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
that  in  the  left  breast  is  but  little  diminished ;  Ibe  mamme  have 
enlarged,  and  she  is  very  much  stouter.  She  is  still  under 
treatment,  and  improving  steadily. 

Case  XXI. 
Mrs.  1I-,  aged  48,  is  the  mother  of  several  children.  I  had 
attended  ber  for  some  months,  for  oonslitntional  ailments, 
before  she  drew  my  attention  to  a  fixed,  burning  pain  in  the 
left  inguinal  region,  accompanied  with  shooting,  darting  pains 
up  the  vagina,  from  which  she  has,  at  times,  suffered  during 
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tbe  past  five  or  six  years.  On  examinalioD,  I  found  the  os 
uteri  greatly  enlarged,  and  presenting  a  stony,  hard  eensation 
to  the  touch ;  it  felt  like  a  hard,  stony  ring.  I  gave  Hydrastis 
6,  and  subsequently  12,  and  used  an  injeotion,  made  with  3  ii. 
of  the  mother  tincture  to  |  viii.  of  water.  The  lotion  gave  great 
pain,  and  was  discontinued.  The  Hydrastis  produced  no  ^ecL 
Arsen.  iod.  3,  was  substituted,  with  a  very  rapid  change  for  the 
better  in  all  tbe  symptoms ;  and  when  I  examined  tbe  parts  in 
-about  ten  weeks  after  my  first  examination,  I  was  struck  by  the 
very  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  os  uteri ;  it  was 
softer,  and  had  regained  its  natural  shape,  though  still  greatly 
enlarged.  This  patient  is  improving;  but  I  am  about  to 
try  the  cold  infusion  of  Hydrastis,  as  an  injection,  as  she  still 
suffers  much  paia. 

Case  XIII. 
Miss  W.,  aged  56. — In  July,  1860,  Z  was  sent  for  to  see  this 
lady,  who  resided  about  thirty  miles  from  Cambridge.  She  had 
been  ill  for  many  years,  had  been  examined  by  many  allopaths, 
and  recently  by  a  I^ndon  surgeon  of  eminence,  who  pro- 
nounced her  case  to  be  one  of  uterine  tumour.  On  examina- 
tion,  I  found  it  to  he  cancerous  ulceration  of  tbe  womb,  which 
had  already  destroyed  the  tissues  so  far,  that  an  opening  between 
the  vagina  and  rectum,  of  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  existed, 
and  the  feces  ran  through  the  vagina.  Though  feeling  that 
nothing  could  save  her  life,  I  ordered  Hydrastis,  with  a  hope 
that  it  might  alleviate  the  pain.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  bad  no 
influence  whatever  over  the  disease.  The  management  of  this 
case  was,  of  course,  left  in  the  hands  of  tbe  local  practitioner, 
an  allopath,  and  she  existed  in  a  state  of  great  misery,  alleviated 
only  by  opiates  and  sedatives,  for  many  months. 

Case  XIV. 
Miss  J.,  a  lady  of  42,  has  enlargement  and  induration  of 
the  body  of  the  womb ;  has  bad  it  for  many  years.  I  fear  it 
is  scirrhus.  Pains  often  very  severe,  shooting  into  the  vagina, 
and  often  extending  over  the  whole  left  side.  She  has  been 
under  treatment  nearly  twenty  years,  at  first  under  allopathic, 
and  more  recently  under  homceopathic.    The  Hydrastis  given 
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intenially  has  afforded  no  relief.     I  am  about  to  try  the  eGfeot 
of  the  cold  infusioD  as  an  injection. 

Oa8b  XV. 

Mias  L.,  a  lady  of  about  60  years  of  age,  oonsalted  me  on 
November  6tb,  I860.  Hers  was  a  case  of  fungus  hesmatodes 
of  the  right  thigh.  She  told  me  that  for  aome  years  she  had 
aufTered  from  the  accessioo  of  tumours  on  this  thigh.  The 
first  oame  just  above  the  knee.  She  had  been  operated  upon 
by  B  London  surgeon  seven  times,  and  he  had  removed  nine 
tumours.  When  the  present  tumour  appeared  she  consulted 
him  again,  and  he  refused  to  operate  any  further.  She  was  a 
very  stout  woman,  and  her  thigh  bore  the  evidences  of  the 
sererity  of  the  operations  in  the  large  and  deep  cicatrices  which 
remained.  She  had  consulted  Dr.  Pattison,  who  also  told  her 
that  her  case  was  hopeless,  and  sent  her  home.  There  was  a 
large  and  rapidly  forming  fungoid  mass,  from  which  dead  por- 
tions frequently  detached  themselves.  The  fungus  was  as  large 
as  a  fist.  Also,  in  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  there 
was  a  large  tumour  threatening  to  break.  The  stench  from  the 
fungus  was  overpowering.  The  Hydrastis  appeared  to  exert  no 
kind  of  power  whatever  in  this  case.  The  patient  gradually 
became  worse,  and  sank  on  the  S9tb  of  January  of  the  present 
year,  not  quite  three  months  after  I  first  saw  her.  She  appeared 
to  die  typhoid,  poisoned  by  the  cancerous  matter  entering  the 
circulation. 

In  relating  the  above  fifteen  cases,  in  addition  to  the  three 
mentioned  in  my  former  paper,  I  have  adhered,  as  strictly  as 
possible,  to  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Hydrastis  in  cancer. 
Where  the  Hydrastis  has  failed,  other  remedies  have  been 
resorted  to.  It  is  only  just  that  I  should  point  out  that  in  my 
earlier  oases  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ordering  gentle  frictions 
of  the  Hydrastis  lotion  over  the  tumours,  but  Dr.  Pattison 
informs  ns  that  hia  experience  leads  him  to  avoid  all  friction. 
I  had  also  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  parts  warm  by 
surrounding  them  with  cotton  wool.  Dr.  Pattison  recommends 
that  they  should  be  kept  cool.  In  my  iiiture  cases  I  intend  to 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  general  directions  given  by  him  in 
bis  little  work.     I  con  but  regret  the  unprofessional  style  of 
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this  work,  and  that  Dr.  Pattisoa  does  not  enter  mote  fully  into 
a  detail  of  the  appliances  and  outward  applications  which  he 

From  the  tabular  statement  which  I  subjoin,  it  appears  tlmt 
Hydrastis  has,  under  my  hands,  proved  very  successful  in 
scirrbus  and  cancer  of  the  breast;  that  it  has  failed,  or  been  of 
but  httle  service  in  cancer  of  the  womb.  The  case  of  fungus 
bEematodes  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  able  to  deduce  much 
firom  it;  but  the  alleviation  of  pain  which  has  followed  the  use 
of  Hydrastis  in  other  forms  of  cancer  did  not  occur  in  this 
case. 

Age.    Sex.       ZHhok.                 FOntim.  BaaU, 

Case  1  ..  41  Female   Soirrhua Breast CdtgiL 

-.42       „       Tiunonr Ovarj,  right  ....Relieved. 

..46        „        Caucar Bight  breoat  ..  ,.Uach  improved. 

.■77        „        Cancer Bight  breaat  ....  Arrested. 

..  2S        „        Bcirrhns Cerrioal  gUnda . .  Mnoh  improved. 

. .  56        „        Hard     uodnlated  Dotbdiu  of  foot  . .  Almost  cored. 


7  ..  46        „  Scbirma Breast Fun  relieved. 

B..60aboot  Ulcerated  cattcer  Left  breast Qready  improved. 

9  ..  87        „  Cancer l«ft  breast Cored. 

10  ..  4S        „  Cancer Right  breast  ....Pain  relieved. 

11  ..  38       „  Tamonra (cancer- Both  breasts  ....Much improved. 

OQS?)   

12  ..  48       „       Sdrrhns Os  uteri No  efibot. 

„  18  . .  S6       „       Cancer,  ulcerated  Oa  nteri,  vagina,  No  effect. 

and  reotam, . . . 

14  ..  42       „       Scirrbiu Uterus No  effect. 

IC  ..  SO        „        Fongus     hsma-  Bight  thigh    ....Noeffect 

todes    

18  ..  22        „        Cancer Left  breast Cnrei 

IT  ..SO        „        Ulcerated  cancer  Left  hreaat Believed. 

ISahtSO  Male       Ulcerated  oancer  Lip  Arrested  and  im- 
proved. 
Add  to  this  statement  Dr.  Bradahaw's  cases. 

Age.    Bix.       Ditease.  Fotitim.  Btadl. 

Case  1  ..  40  Female   Carcinoma Left  breast Relieved. 

„    3  ■■  C8        „        Surrliiia Leftbreast Arrested. 

„    6  . .  40       „       Uloerated  cauoer  Os  &  cervix  nteri  Slight    temporarj' 

relief. 
„  6  . .  60  „  Ulcerated  cancer  Os  &  cervix  uteri  No  relief. 
„    7  . .  37        „        Ulcerated  oanoer  Os  &  oervix  nteri  Arrested. 

*  These  three  cases  are  those  detailed  in  mj  first  paper,  pnbUshed  Id  the 
Brit.  Jourmde^  Hvmmopatki/,  3»jm»xj,  1861. 
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We  bave  here  the  leoords  of  2S  oases,  and  they  certainly  go 
to  prove  that  Hydrastis  does  exert  a  curative  as  well  as  an  alle- 
Tiative  power  over  canoerotu  and  scirrhona  disease. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  THERAPEUTICS  OF 

PHTHISIS  PULMONAUS. 

By  Alfred  C.   Pope,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 

Surgeon  to  the  York  Homtgopaikie  TH^erwary. 

Phthibis  Palmonalie  has,  of  late  years,  obtdned  a  large  abare 

of  attention  from  cnltivators  of  medical  science.     To  regard     

it  as  tinder  all  circnrostances  an  incurable  malady,  one  in 
which  the  physician  can  supply  bat  partial  and  temporary 
relief,  is  no  longer  deemed  justifiable.  Post  mortem  evidence 
has  proved,  that  tubercular  cavities  at  the  apices  of  the 
langs  have  been  healed.  The  histories  of  these  casea  have 
shown  that  years  before  death  symptoms  of  pbthiucol  disease 
had  existed,  that  on  some  change  taking  place  in  the  residence, 
occopation  or  habits  of  the  subjects  of  them,  they  had  passed 
off,  health  had  been  restored,  aod  life  prolonged  to  an  average, 
and,  in  some  instanoefl,  even  more  than  average  daration.  Dr. 
Hughes  Bennett  gives  interesting  details  of  one  case  in  the 
Edin.  Monthly  Medical  Journal  for  March  1850. 

The  observations  made  in  the  post  mortem  theatre  of  the 
SaltpetriSre  Hospital  in  Paris,  by  Messrs,  Rog^  and  Boudet, 
tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  phthisis  pulmonalis,  even  in  its 
advanced  atages,  has  been  cured.  "  Laennec,  Andral,  Cruveil- 
hier,  Kingston,  Pressat,  Rog6e,  Boodet,  and  others,  have  pnb- 
lished  oases  where  all  the  faoctioaal  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  of  the  disease,  even  in  ita  most  advanced  stage,  were 
present,  and  yet,  where  the  individual  survived  many  years, 
ultimately  died  of  some  other  disorder ;  and.on  dissection,  cica- 
trices and  concretions  were  fonnd  in  the  lungs." — Bennett, 
Prine.  and  Pract.  of  Med.  p.  717.  Two  pages  fiirtber  on  the 
same  author  observes, — "  Although  the  curability  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  even  in  its  most  advanced  stage,  can  now  no  longer 
foe  denied,  it  has  been  argued,  that  this  has  been  entirely  owiug 
to  the  operations  of  nature,  and  that  the  physician  can  lay  httle 
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claim  to  the  result.  Aodr&l,  who  early  admitted  the  occaraonal 
cioatrizatioQ  of  oaveme,  states  this  in  the  following  vords : — 

"'No  fact,'  he  says,  'demonstrates  that  phthisis  has  heeo 
ever  cured,  for  it  is  not  ait  which  operates  in  the  cicatrization 
of  cavenis ;  it  can  at  most  only  favour  this  by  not  opposing  the 
operations  of  nature.  For  ages  remedies  have  been  sought 
either  to  comhat  the  disposition  to  tubercles,  or  to  destroy  them 
when  formed,  and  thus  innumerable  specifics  have  been  em- 
ployed and  abandoned  in  turn,  and  chosen  from  every  class  of 
medicaments.'  " 

Br.  Bennett,  however,  thinks  differently,  and  believes  that 
the  physician  can  and  does  assist  materially  In  the  cure  of  this 
disease.  To  a  much  greater  extent  than  might  be  imagined  is 
this  true,  even  of  an  allopathic  physician.  The  mortality  in 
phthisis  has  been  great,  has  been,  indeed,  little  less  than  the 
whole  number  of  cases  hitherto  observed.  But,  when  we  con- 
sider the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and 
when  we  reflect  that,  it  is  to  death  by  exhaustion  that  this  disease 
tends,  we  shall  find  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  far  the  fatal 
terminations  that  have  occurred  are  attributable  to  the  very 
measures  taken  to  avert  them.  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  possible 
that  under  more  favourable  auspices,  involving  less  physio  and 
more  food,  less  interference  with,  and  more  scope  for  the  undia* 
turbed  display  of  nature's  own  rallying  powers,  many  might 
have  recovered  who  were  cot  off  early  in  life.  But  now  Drs. 
Bennett,  Ootton,  Tumhull,  Hogg,  and  other  allopathic  writers 
on  phthisis,  assure  us  that  the  true  character  of  the  disease 
being  better  known,  more  reUable  plans  of  treatment  are  fol- 
lowed out,  and  a  oonsiderable  proportion  of  those  attacked  are 
permanently  relieved,  and  enabled,  without  adopting  any  ex- 
traordinary precaulioDS,  to  pass  through  the  aeual  term  of  years 
allotted  to  man  upon  this  earth.  Homceopathic  practitioners 
who  have  given  their  experience  of  phthisis  to  the  world  are 
not  numerous.  Dr.  Epps  writes  regarding  its  cure  in  the  most 
sanguine  strain : — he  says,  "The  alleged  incurability  of  phthisis 
id  the  declaration  of  an  error.  It  is  the  creation  of  an  impos- 
sibility out  of  a  difficulty." — Contumption,  iii  Nature  and 
Treatment,  hy  John  Epps,  M.D.  p.  1 11.  At  p.  115,  he  writes, 
"  Homceopathy  opens  up  the  legitimately  founded  hope  of  the 
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cure  of  pbtbisis;  legitimately  founded,  first,  l)eoaa8e  faomceop&thy 
presents  a  law,  by  which  the  action  of  medioines  on  the  diseased 
body  is  regulated ;  a  law  which  makes  it  certain  that,  if  a  medi- 
cine can  be  found  which  has  the  power  of  producing  symptoms 
mmil&r  to  those  present  in  the  disease,  it  will  care  the  disease 
BO  medicinally  homceopathized ;  second,  becanse  homosopathy 
presents,  by  the  vicarious  snfferings  of  Hahnemann  and  his 
followers,  a  knowledge  of  the  pure  effects  of  medicine:  and 
third,  because  the  law  being  true,  and  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
oines being  sufficiently  extended  as  to  embrace  medicines  which 
produce  pathogenetic  eflfects,  which  cover,  i.  e.  bomoeopathize, 
the  special  phenomena  present  in  every  special  case  of  Phthisis, 
the  use  of  such  medioines  must  be  curative." 

The  records  Dr.  Epps  has  published  of  his  success  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis  are  not  calculated  to  give  one  much  con- 
fidence in  his  diagnostic  caution.  A  few  symptoms  which  might 
have  arisen  from  chronic,  or  even  catarrhal  bronchitis  are 
detailed,  attributed  to  phthisis  pnlmonalis,  and  their  core  pro- 
nounced. With  a  single  exception,  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
diagnosed  without  any  aid  having  been  sought  itom  auscultation 
and  percussion.  Such  a  mode  of  illustrating  the  results  of  a 
plan  of  treatment,  however  much  it  may  attract  the  attention, 
secure  the  admiration  and  exoite  the  hopes  of  persons  ignorant 
of  pathology,  can  have  but  little  weight  with  any  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  medical  education,  or  been  accustomed  to 
more  exact  methods  of  investigating  disease.  And,  further, 
this  loose  and  careless  style  of  reporting  cases,  especially  of  so 
formidable  a  disease  as  phthisis,  supplies  our  opponents  with 
an  excuse,  on  the  ex  uno  disce  omnes  principle,  for  withholding 
from  bomceopatbio  contributors  to  medical  science  that  con- 
fidence to  which,  as  a  rule,  tbey  are  so  justly  entitled. 

Dr.  Wyld,  in  his  work  on  Dueatea  of  the  Heart  atid  Lungt, 
p.  S89,  very  cautiously  remarks,  "  that  it  remains  yet  to  be  in- 
vestjgated  what  proportion  of  coses  would  recover  under  faomcso- 
patbio  treatment,  aided  by  the  best  system  of  hygiene." 

From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  may  be  concluded,  1st,  that 
phthisis  pnlmonalis  has  been  recovered  from  after  having  been 
considerably  developed  without  any  medicinal  treatment  what- 
ever.    Snd.  That  a  similar  result  has  followed  the  directions 
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medioinal  and  hygienic  of  allopathic  pbyBicians.  3rdly.  That 
by  homceopatbio  medication  a  cure  has  been  obtained.  What, 
then,  are  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  to  secure  this 
very  desirable  result  ?  Tbeir  investigation  consdtates  oar  pre- 
sent purpose. 

Phthisis  Folmonalis  may  be  defined  as  a  depraved  constitu- 
tional state  tending  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  the  air  cells 
of  the  Inngs.  The  positive  appearance  of  tubercle  in  the  lung 
is  ushered  in  by  a  period  of  ill  health,  frequently  well  marked 
and  capable  of  being  easily  recognized.  The  constitutional 
cachexia  manifests  itself  before  its  most  dreaded  consequences 
have  become  apparent.  Louis  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  tuber- 
culization conunencea  from  six  months  to  two  years  before  its 
annoancement  by  cougb  or  any  obvious  pectoral  symptoms." 

The  chief  features  of  this  stage  are,  1st.  A  gradual  loss  of 
weight.  Snd.  Slowly  decreasing  bodily  vigour.  3rd.  Irritabiltiy 
of  the  mucous  stufaoes.  Dr.  Hogg  {Practical  Observations  on 
the  Prevention  of  Consumption,  p.  42)  thus  summarises  the 
symptoms  these  conditions  excite : — "  Emaciation,  susceptibility 
to  bronchial  catarrh,  mental  lassitude,  failing  of  bodily  strength, 
shortness  of  breath,  weakness  of  sight,  falling  off  of  hair,  fre- 
quent perspirations,  occasional  palpitations,  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  and  alimentary  canal,  are  the  har- 
bingers of  evil." 

Dr.  Cotton  describes  the  same  state  in  the  following  words : — 

"  From  some  cause,  for  which  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned, 
there  is  a  slow  but  marked  diminution  of  bodily  vigour,  com- 
pelling the  individual  to  abandon  many  of  bis  accustomed 
pursuits;  the  spirits,  nevertheless  are  good;  and  not  only  is 
the  idea  of  consumption  never  entertained,  bnt  any  allusion  to 
it  is  at  once  ridiculed.  So  general,  indeed,  is  this  hopeful  con- 
dition, this  almost  instinctive  blindness  to  the  real  cause  of 
distress,  that  in  its  absence,  however  suspicious  certain  sym- 
ptoms appear,  these  may,  with  much  probability  of  accuracy,  be 
pronounced  unconnected  with  phthisis.  The  complexion  is 
usually  either  pallid  or  sallow ;  the  expression  is  that  of  care, 
united  with  animation;  the  features  are  somewhat  sharpened; 
the  movements  of  the  body  are  hurried  and  anxious ;  the  mental 
condition  is  irritable  and  capricious,  whilst  every  act  betrays  an 
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effort,  sometimes  ioBtmotive,  and  at  others  inTolqDtary,  to  con- 
ceal the  presence  of  disease.  The  appetite  is  ancertaiD,  and 
there  are  frequent  indications  of  imperfect  digestion,  as  ^rell  as  & 
tendenoy  to  passive  diairhcea.  The  pulse  varies  in  different 
cases,  but  is  generally  small,  and  easily  excited.  The  sleep  is 
restless,  unrefreshing,  and  oocaeionally  attended  by  perspira- 
tions. Loss  of  weight  is  of  invariable  occurrence ;  sometimes 
the  deorease  is  so  rapid  that  it  will  attract  the  attention  of 
friends ;  at  other  tiroes,  it  requires  the  periodical  use  of  the 
weighing  machine  to  detect  it :  the  latter,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
usual,  but  I  have  met  with  examples  of  such  rapid  emaciation, 
that  several  pounds  have  been  lost  within  a  few  days.  *  •  * 
There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  aesociHtion  of  its  different 
symptoms ;  some  may  he  altogether  absent,  and  many  are  also 
met  with  in  other  diseases ;  yet,  when  a  number  of  them  are 
found  together,  and  the  patient's  antecedents,  bis  ooonpationa 
and  habits  of  life,  or  any  other  circumstances,  seem  to  be 
conducive  to  phthisis,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  reason  for 
doubting  their  consumptive  nature." 

The  difficulty  of  accurately  assigning  these  symptoms  to  their 
right  source,  is  enhanced  by  our  inability  to  derive  any  informa- 
tion from  auscnltatiou.  As  yet  tubercle  has  not  been  deposited 
in  the  lungs ;  their  strooture  is  so  far  unaltered.  The  existence 
of  them,  however,  without  any  apparent  reason,  in  a  person  pre- 
disposed to  the  development  of  tubercle,  either  hereditarily  or 
aa  a  consequence  of  an  unbealtby  mode  of  life,  calls  for  out 
gravest  attention,  and  demands  the  full  adoption  of  all  those 
precautionary  measures  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  best 
adapted  to  stay  the  oonrse  of  the  disease  whose  full  development 
they  precede.  Certain  it  is  that  a  period  of  illness  so  charac- 
terised, does,  in  many  cases,  usher  in  the  deposition  of  tubercle; 
and  during  this  stage  it  is  that  remedial  measures,  whether 
hygienic  or  medicinal,  are  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial. 

As  emaciation  progresses  and  strength  declines,  cough  makes 
its  appearadce ;  with  increased  breathlessness  hemoptysis 
oocttrs;  paina  in  the  chest;  nocturnal  perspirations;  dyspeptic 
symptoms  become  more  troublesome ;  percussion  denotes  con- 
solidation of  some  portion  of  the  lung,  in  the  vast  majority 
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of  cases  at  the  apex ;  auBoultation  tells  ns  that  at  this  part 
ail  is  but  feebly  and  vitb  difficulty  permeatiDg  its  stractore. 
Dniiog  the  second  stage,  tbe  stetbosoope  gives  evidence  of  tbe 
softening  of  the  tubercalar  masses ;  daring  the  tbird  and  last, 
the  presenoe  of  a  cavity  is,  by  the  same  means,  rendered  mani- 
fest. Tbe  general  symptoms  are  those  of  tbe  first  stage,  only 
in  muoh  greater  intensity.  The  cough  becomes  attended  with 
expectoration,  various  alike  in  ijuality  and  degree.  As  diseasa 
advances  tbe  pulse  rises,  emaciation  becomes  extreme,  and  all 
the  symptoms  point  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination. 

Tbe  rationale  of  tbe  destructive  process  nhich  constitutes 
pbtbisis  pulmonalis  has  been  variously  explained.  That  the 
development  of  tubercles  is  one  of  tbe  conaequences,  rather 
than  the  cause  of  the  disease,  is  evident  from  the  existence 
of  a  tolerably  well  marked  morbid  state  prior  to  tbe  mani- 
festation of  their  deposition.  Regarding  the  primary  natare  of 
phthisis,  Dr.  Cotton  observes,  that  it  is  a  "  peculiar  and  obscure 
condition  of  the  whole  system,  in  which,  instead  of  tbe  bealiby 
nutritive  material  required  for  the  growth  and  reparation  of  the 
body,  there  is  produced  in  the  blood  a  morbid  substance,  which 
sooner  or  later  appears  as  tubercle,  or  tuberculous  matter  in  the 
pulmonary  strnotures.  This  stata  of  system  is  precisely  identical 
nitb  that  known  by  every  one  as  struma  or  scrofula.  *  «  « 
In  consumption,  as  in  many  other  maladies,  we  are  permitted 
to  recognize  the  disease  only  in  its  efiects.  *  *  *  *  It  is 
evident  there  must  be  something  which  constitutes  the  malady ; 
bat  it  would  be  vain  to  search  after  it ; — it  has  no  individuality ; 
— ^it  is  a  process  which,  like  many  others,  is  so  subtle  and  far 
removed,  even  from  our  conceptions,  that  it  seems  destined  to 
remain  for  ever  beyond  our  reach ;  we  are  allowed  to  do  nothing 
more  than  study  its  laws,  and,  in  some  measure,  control  its 
actions."  pp.  %  and  Z.  Op.  cit.  Dr.  Epps  defines  phthisis  to 
he  a  disease  depending  upon  a  cachexia  differing  in  different 
cases,  each  case  of  pbtbisis  having  a  "  special  cachexia"  of  its 
own.  Dr.  Hogg  describes  it  as  depending  on  "  sonstitutional 
debility,  on  a  want  of  power  in  the  system,  on  an  impaired  state 
of  the  digestive  organs, — in  a  word,  "  on  a  strumous  diathesis." 
Op.  pit.  p.  3. 

Dr.  Bennett  regards  tubercular  deposit  as  the  consequence  of 
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tnal-nntrjtjon  arising  from  imperfeot  aaaimi]Btion.  A  very 
similar  view  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Tambull.  In  answer  to 
the  qnesttOD, — Wbat  is  this  constitutioiial  state  which  oansea 
the  formation  of  these  tuheroular  bodies  ? — he  says, — "  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  stat«  of  imperfect  nutrition :  a  oondition  in  which  the 
digestive  organs  are  unable  to  manafuctare  from  the  food  a 
perfect  kind  of  blood,  capable  of  nourishing  every  part,  without 
allowing  some  imperrectly  formed  particles  to  escape  at  the 
same  time."  {An  Inquiry  how  far  Contumplion  is  curable.) 
And,  in  another  place,  be  remarks,  "  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
think  that  deficient  oxydation,  that  completing  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  which  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  tubercular  formations.  •  ♦  •  There  ts 
much  reason  to  believe  that  imperfeot  digestion,  combined  with 
deficient  oxydation,*  or  a  want  of  aniformity  in  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  on  the  blood,  and  through  this  fluid  in  the  whole  system 
is  the  main  cause."  The  Progress  in  the  Improvemeitt  in  the 
Treatment  of  Consumption,  <te.,  by  James  Turnbull,  M.D.,  &c. 
London:  Churchill,  1853.     p.  38. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Cotton  is  that  which  seems 
most  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge ; 
viz.  that  phthisis  depends  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  whole 
system  of  whose  pathological  nature  we  know  little,  if  anything. 

*  This  la  most  remarkable,  aud  aSbrds  an  Initance,  In  a  general  waj,  of 
the  hopeleMneBB  of  Impioranieiit  in  therapeados  fiom  Allopathic  sources. 
The  theories  of  the  state  of  the  system  that  precedes  the  depouUou  of 
tnbercles  are  as  nameronB  as  they  are  in  general  bsseleaa  and  even  fantastic. 
Bnt  among  all  that  variety,  there  ii  one  state,  and  rate  only  we  may  almMt 
Bay,  of  which  there  ia  something  certain  known,  and  this  pnrely  by  the 
□bssrration  of  a  large  nnmbei  i^  caaee— viz.,  it  has  been  established  by 
Bokitanflky  that  c;^anosis,  pregnancy,  tumonia  of  the  abdomen,  distortion  of 
the  apine  even  in  consequence  of  scrofiUoas  disease  of  the  bones,  asthma,  and 
several  other  morbid  states,  are  incompatible  with  taberculous  deposition; 
and  the  only  one  thing  in  common  with  those  various  diseases  is  the  ciraom- 
Btance  of  increased  vonoaitj,  or  imperfect  o^iydation  of  the  blood  1  That  Dr. 
Tnmhnll  ahonld  have  chosen  this  one  ont  uf  the  innnmBiable  hypotheses 
open  to  him  ia  nnaoootmtable ;  bnt  what  are  we  to  expect  from  any  method 
c£  treatment  based  on  anch  an  error?  Fortimately,  nature  is  not  misled  by 
false  theories,  and  the  remedies,  if  good,  will  act  well  in  s^ate  of  them ;  and 
pore  air  may  do  good  thongh  it  may  contain  no  more  oxygen,  and  impnre  ail 
bad  though  it  contuns  not  a  particle  less. — [Eds.] 
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Mal-nntrition  of  the  tissaes  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  its  earliest 
features,  as  it  is  one  of  its  most  fatal  characteristics ;  but  in 
order  to  the  development  of  tnbercle,  the  imperfect  digestion 
producing  it  must  occur  while  the  constitution  is  under  the 
influeuoe  of  a  cachexia  peculiar  in  its  nature,  tending  under 
certain  circumstances  to  the  production  of  tubercle.  Dyspepsia, 
however  severe  and  intractable,  does  not  neccBBarily  culminate 
in  phthisis. 

Though  at  present  unable  to  trace  bade  to  its  origin,  or  to 
desoribe  the  exact  oature  of  the  tubercular  cachexia,  we  have 
ample  evidence  from  the  investigations  made  to  solve  this  still 
hidden  problem,  that  its  chief  consequences  are,  Ist.  Ad  exces- 
sive waste  of  tissue :  and  3ud.  a  feeble  condition  of  the  assimi- 
lating organs  seriously  impairing  the  function  of  nutrition.  To 
check  this  waste  of  tissue,  to  relieve  its  local  and  general 
consequences,  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
to  select  for  the  support  of  the  system  such  kinds  of  food  as 
may  be  adapted  to  their  powers,  conslitnte  the  leading  patho- 
logical indications  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  The  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  to  fulfil  these  requirements  may  he 
conveniently  divided  into  three  classes: — 1st.  The  Hygienic. 
Snd.  The  Dietetio.     3rd.  The  Medicinal. 

The  HvaiENic.  The  natural  stimulant  of  the  lungs  to 
healthy  action  is  pure  air.  To  obtaiu  this  daily  is  essential. 
During  the  period  prior  to  the  actual  presence  of  tubercle,  the 
patient  should  be  exposed  to  as  bracing  an  atmosphere  as  he 
can  bear.  "  Exercise  in  the  open  air  not  only  promotes  the 
digestive,  but  all  the  functions  of  the  economy,  and  especially 
those  of  secretion ;  and  its  value  in  the  treatment  has  been 
made  strikingly  apparent  by  some  facts,  in  the  recent  Report  of 
the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  which  prove  that  this  disease  is 
much  more  prevalent  among  those  who  follow  sedentary  and 
in-door  oooupations,  than  among  those  employed  in  out-door 
pursuits."— Tumb nil,  op.  cit.  p.  57. 

The  hills  of  Malvern  or  Ilkley  are  infinitely  better  adapted 
to  this  the  outset  of  the  disease,  much  more  likely  to  tone  the 
constitution  against  its  Airther  advance,  than  the  warm,  moist, 
and  relaxing  atmosphere  of  the  southern  coast.  Dr.  Epps  has 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  a  village  called  War- 
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lingfaam,  sitaated  among  the  Snirey  Hills,  about  16  miles  &om 
London.  He  deBoribee  it  as  "  particular);  adapted  to  oon- 
Bumptive  patie°ta."  He  further  remarks, — "  The  study  of  the 
Ordnance  map  will  exhibit  the  striking  peculiarities  of  this 
village  both  in  connexion  with  the  enrrounding  country,  and  in 
relation  to  its  own  locality.  Besides  this  peouliarity  of  position, 
Warlingham  is  remarkable  for  tbe  fact  that  there  is  no  water 
except  at  a  depth  of  SOO  feet  and  more,  and  the  water  used 
is  rain  water.  A  walk,  or  a  ride  or  drive  at  Warlingham,  ex* 
posed  to  the  sun  on  the  south-west  and  protected  on  the  east  by 
a  high  hedge  and  copses,  affords  the  means  of  exercise  to  the 
consumptive  even  on  a  cold  sunless  day." — Op.  cit.  p.  218.  The 
locality  appears  irom  the  description  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Epps,  aa 
well  as  from  a  report  I  have  received  from  a  patient  who  went 
there  at  his  desire,  to  be  eminently  bracing  and  exhilarating 
and  deserving  of  mention,  with  similar  localities,  aa  desirable 
for  invalids  during  the  period  of  delicacy  which  ushers  in 
consumption. 

Emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  to  New  Zealand 
for  a  lengtbeaed  period  will,  when  phthisis  appears  imminent, 
not  unfrequently  re-establish  health  both  thoroughly  aud  per^ 
manently.  The  climate  in  both  regions  has  proved  eminently 
advantageoue  to  pbthisically  disposed  patients.  Where  such  a 
banishment  cannot  he  submitted  to,  a  prolonged  voyage  baa 
often  been  found  sufficient  to  enable  the  patient  to  struggle  sno- 
cessfully  against  the  inroads  of  the  tubercular  diathesis. 

During  the  first  stage  of  actual  pulmonary  disease,  great  cau- 
tion is  requisite  in  exposing  a  patieut  to  a  strong  bracing  air. 
Pure  air  in  abundance  and  sufGoient  exercise  are  as  desirable  as 
ever,  and  such  a  locality  should  in  consequence  be  selected  as  will 
admit  of  these  being  obtained.  Many  places  in  our  own  country 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  will  supply  this  de- 
sideratum. But  during  the  chilling  frosts  of  winter,  and  the 
bleak  winds  of  spring,  with  the  constant  variations  both  in  the 
temperature  and  density  of  tbe  air,  absence  in  a  warmer  and  less 
variable  climate  becomes  requisite.  Dr.  Cotton  in  his  analysis 
of  tbe  climates  in  countries  and  places  commonly  resorted  to  by 
phthisical  invalids,  points  out  grievous  disadvantages  in  all. 
Still,  Dr.  Cotton's  criticisms  reler  rather  to  the  ohmate  during 
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the  whole  year  tbao  to  that  which  is  experienoed  dnriug  portions 
of  it.  As  already  remarked,  the  winter  and  spring  are  the 
periods  to  be  avoided  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Mao  Limont,  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal,  records  his 
personal  observations  on  the  climates  of  several  countries,  and 
their  special  adaptation  to  the  several  stages  of  phthisis.  After 
reviewing  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Nice, 
Mentone,  Cannes,  and  Hyfires, — places  which  may  all  be  "  said 
to  possess  a  climate  bright,  dry,  yet  mild,  highly  stimulating,  of 
considerable  uniformity,  sad  free  from  pernicious  winds,  at  least 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  Febmaiy, 
and  part  of  March," — he  remarks, — ■ 

"Nice,  then,  upon  the  whole,  offers  the  greatest  advantages 
to  invalids  of  any  of  the  places  upon  this  coast ;  its  extent 
admits  of  a  variety  of  conditions  of  atmosphere,  which  do  not 
exist  at  the  smaller  places  : — for  instance,  those  with  whom  a 
sea  air  agrees,  may  place  themselves  advantageously  on  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais  and  neighbouring  localities;  whereas 
patients  who  are  more  advanced  in  disease,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring a  less  stimulating,  more  sedative,  and  somewhat  moister 
air,  will  find  the  climate  of  St.  Etienne  or  the  Cimiez  better 
adapted  to  their  condition."  The  very  unfavourable  charac- 
teristics of  this  climate,  upon  which  Drs.  Meryon  and  Pollock 
have  laid  so  much  stress,  consist  chiefly  in  the  unhealthy  nature 
of  the  winds  which  blow  at  certain  seasons,  hut  only  at  certain 
seasons.  These,  daring  the  winter  months,  are  absent,  and  so 
render  Nice  a  residence  climatically  well  adapted  for  the  first 
stage  of  phthisis.  At  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  during  the 
first  week  of  March,  a  removal  to  Fan  is  peihaps  more  suitable 
than  to  any  other  place ;  as,  during  the  spring,  the  climate  is 
"  mild,  sunny,  and  remarkably  free  from  the  disturbing  influ- 
ence of  winds." — Dr.  Mac  Limont.     Op.  oit. 

While  the  changes  of  climate  horn  England  to  Nice,  and 
from  Nice  to  Fau  are  beneficial  by  reason  of  the  facilities  afforded 
for  out-door  exercise,  good  also  is  derived  from  the  tonic  ex- 
citement of  change  of  sceno  and  travelling, — than  which.  Dr. 
Tumbull  remarks,  he  "  knows  of  no  tonic  so  certainly  aseful." 
The  mental  depression  which  may  arise  from  leaving  home  and 
friends,  the  inconveniences  involved  in  residing  in  a  foreign 
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land  are  is  no  iocoDsiderable  degree  oompeoBated  for  by  tho 
novelty  and  variety  of  the  circumstanoes  and  scenery  with  whiob 
the  invalid  is  brougliE  in  contact.  At  the  BBme  time,  the  mind 
ia  diverted  from  that  constant  dwelling  upon  the  ailments  of 
the  body  which  is  bo  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  recovery. 

The  first  stage  passed,  softening  of  the  tubercular  deposits 
having  commenced,  the  ohances  of  recovery  having  been  now 
materially  diminished,  a  dry  and  bracing  air  having  become  too 
irritating  to  be  borne  with  impunity  by  the  morbidly  susoeptible 
air  passages,  a  question  arises  whether  it  is  advisable  to  deprive 
a  patient  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  home,  the  sooiety 
of  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  associations  which  have  grown 
up  aronnd  him,  for  the  very  doubtful  chance  of  any  good  being 
secured  &om  the  milder  air  of  a  distant  climate,  and  from  thd 
excitement,  involving  fatigue,  incident  to  foreign  travel.  The 
voice  of  the  profession  at  the  present  day  ia  nearly  unanimous 
in  replying  in  the  negative ;  and  there  are  few  medical  men  who 
will  not  endorse  the  opinion  of  Br.  Cotton,  "  that  after  tuber- 
cnlar  softening  has  commenced,  and  for  still  stronger  reasons 
after  caviticB  have  formed,  the  patient  should  not  leave  his 
native  shores."  In  many  instances,  during  this  and  the  final 
stages,  by  a  little  careful  management,  patients  will  he  enabled 
to  live  as  long,  and  be  as  amenable  to  the  resources  of  art, 
when  remaining  in  their  own  homes,  as  they  would  be  were 
they  removed  to  the  milder  climates  of  the  Southern  coast. 
When,  however,  the  residence  of  a  patient  is  situated  in  an 
unusually  exposed,  bleak  or  damp  part  of  the  country,  or  in 
the  midst  of  a  densely  populated  town,  where  the  air  is  loaded 
with  organic  impurities,  such  a  removal  is  inevitable.  In  these 
cases  the  Isle  of  Wight,  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year,  and  Torquay,  Sidmouth,  or  Penzance,  during  the  spring, 
will  he  found  to  afford  the  most  frequent  opportunities  for  in- 
haling a  pure,  soft,  and  healthy  atmosphere. 

While  it  is  thus  desirable  and  necessary  to  secure  for  the 
phthisical  patient  a  residence  in  a  chmate  where  the  ait  is  mild, 
warm,  and  free  from  moistnre,  it  is  no  less  essential  that  perfect 
ventilation  should  exist  in  the  apartments  occupied  by  him.  In 
the  bed  and  sitting  rooms,  whioh  should  be  lofty  and  spacious, 
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opportanidea  for  the  free  ingrees  of  pare,  and  egreBB  of  taintedf 
air  should  be  xnpplied. 

Tfae  dress  of  the  invalid  also  requires  attention.  It  should 
be  warm  and  lightly  fitting,  so  that  the  ohest  may  be  in  no  way 
hindered  from  having  free  motion.  Flannel  worn  next  the 
skin  has  the  doable  advantage  of  being  a  bad  condnotor  of 
heat,  and  by  its  rough  friction-producing  enrface  of  develop- 
ing the  acUoD  of  the  highly  important  organ  it  invests. 
Cleanliness  of  the  whole  body  is  equally  needed  both  for 
the  removal  of  disease  and  the  maintenance  of  health.  The 
power  of  reaction  in  the  tubercular  diathesis  is  generally 
feeble,  and  therefore,  though  sponging  of  the  chest  with  cold 
water  may  be  useful  before  any  pulmonary  lesion  has  actually 
taken  place,  great  caution  will  be  necessary  in  the  employment 
of  this  powerful  though  apparently  simple  agent — cold  water. 
The  use  of  tepid  water  is  less  open  to  objection,  and  followed 
by  oarefui  rubbing  with  a  warm  coarse  towel  or  flesh  brush, 
tends  to  strengthen  the  ohest  and  promote  a  healthy  action  in 
the  skin. 

As  phthisis  is  pre-eminently  a  disease  whero  loss  of  strength 
and  flesh  advances  rapidly,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the 
powers  of  assimilation  are  depressed,  the  diet  to  be  advised 
becomes  a  matter  of  primary  importance  for  oar  oonsideralion. 
The  chief  aim  in  framing  a  diet  table  for  the  phthisical  invalid, 
in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  is  tbe  selection  of  such  aliments,  as 
while  highly  nutritions,  are,  at  the  same  time,  easily  digestible. 
The  capacity  of  the  patient  for  taking  such  nutriment  as  may 
be  necessary  will  materially  depend  upon  his  opportonities  and 
ability  for  exercise  in  tbe  open  air.  Br.  Bennett  very  justly 
Jays  great  stress  upon  this  point.  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Erskine. 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  advocated  a  purely  dietetic 
treatment  for  phthisis.  Beefeteaka  and  porter  were  his  remedies; 
bat  they  were  conjoined  with  horse  exercise  in  a  hilly  district. 
When  a  highly  animalized  diet  can  be  borne,  it  is  undoubtedly 
that  best  adapted  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  strength. 
Milk  has  &om  time  immemorial  been  regarded  as  a  curative 
agent.  It  should  be  taken  fireely;  and  when,  as  in  some  cases, 
it  is  found  to  disagree,  boiling  will  generally  render  it  digestible. 
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Cocoa,  arrowroot,  rice,  sago,  tapioca  and  similar  foods  vill  be 
found  nseful.  Dr.  Eppa  thinks  he  has  seen  advantage  from  a 
fish  diet.  The  propriety  of  the  use  of  stimulaats  is  much 
debated.  Dr.  Cotton  Bnjrs  that  "  vine  or  beer  ehonld  he  in- 
cluded in  the  dietary."  In  every  etage  of  the  disease  be  insists 
on  the  importance  of  their  use.  Dr.  Epps  (op  cit.  p.  237),  in 
his  emphatto  st;le,  remarks :  "  Wine  is  poisoD  in  this  disease ; 
so  is  beer ;  so  is  ale  (pale  ale,  in  reference  to  the  sick,  is  deep- 
dyed  delusion).  All  stimulating  liquors  are  to  he  Rvoided." 
On  this  point,  Dr.  Tumbull  (op  cit.  p.  56)  observes :  "  Wine 
and  fermented  liquors  will  rarely  form  any  part  of  a  curative 
plsn  of  treatment,  but  they  constitute  a  great  solace  to  the 
patient  in  the  advanced  stage."  If  milk,  eggs,  cocoa,  and  meat 
can  be  taken  in  fair  quantity,  stimnlants  are  needless  and  un- 
desirable. But  cases  are  continually  met  with,  where,  without 
some  slight  fillip  in  the  shape  of  a  little  sherry,  claret,  or  beer, 
food  could  not  he  taken ;  while,  with  the  assistance  of  this 
stimulant,  not  only  is  an  appetite  for  it  excited,  but  its  digestion 
is  ensured.  To  withhold  the  plainly  demanded  stimulant  under 
such  circamstances  would  be  to  do  serious  mischief.  To  regard 
it  as  necessary  in  all  cases  is  erroneous. 

Individual  cases  require  as  careful  study  with  reference  to 
food  as  they  do  with  regard  to  medicine.  Indeed,  the  influence 
of  the  latter  will  have  mnoh  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
former ;  inasmuch  as  upon  the  corrective  effects  of  medicine 
will,  in  no  small  degree,  depend  the  power  of  the  patient  to 
appropriate  dietetic  agents.  The  importance  of  regularity  in 
the  periods  for  taking  meals  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 
Best  also  after  food  is  desirable,  that  the  digestive  process  may 
have  every  opportunity  for  advancing  unimpeded.  This  com- 
pleted, exercise,  where  possible,  should  be  sought. 

Of  all  the  measures  proposed  for  the  cure  of  this  terrible 
disease,  none  have  been  accorded  so  unanimous  a  sanction  &om 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  matters  therapeutic,  as  the 
inhalation  of  a  pure,  warm,  dry  air,  a  constant  and  iiree  indoor 
ventilation,  and  a  highly  nutritious  dietary.  Attention  to  these 
points  alone  have,  in  some  instances,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, sufficed  to  remove  the  tubercular  pre-disposition,  if  not, 
indeed,  to  heal  tubercular  cavities.    That  a  judicious  medicinal 
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treatment  vill  materiallr  assiet  and  hasten  the  carative  proceM 
ie  incontestable ;  bnt  it  ie  equally  cenain  that  dmgs  alone, 
vhether  homcBopathically,  allopathioally  or  aoti-pathically  pre* 
scribed,  vill  not  be  equal  to  the  task  ne  desire  to  accomplish. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  phthisis  may  be  described  as 
having  a  twofold  object  in  view.  First,  to  promote  the  absorp- 
tion of  tubercle,  or  the  healing  of  cavities ;  and  secondly,  to 
remove  those  intercurrent,  inflammatory,  and  congestive  attacks 
to  which  phthisical  patients  are  so  prone. 

Among  allopathic  physicians  the  first  end  is  endeavoured 
to  be  attained  chie£y  by  counter-irritants,  tonics,  and  cod's 
liver  oil. 

Br.  Bennett,  relying  almost  exclusively  on  the  employment 
of  cod  oil,  animal  diet,  gentle  exercise  and  change  of  scene, 
prescribes  but  little  medicine.  He  advises  counter-irritation 
over  the  site  of  tubercular  deposit :  "A  seton  or  issue,  a  suc- 
cession of  blisters,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  and  croton  oil  ore  all 
beneficial."  "  Cough  mixturee"  and  "anodynes"  he  repudiates 
entirely,  as  rendering  the  stomach  intolerant  of  food.  As  a 
gastric  tonic,  he  advisee  Tr.  Amtnon.  Arom.  ten  drops  in  an 
infusion  of  Gentian  or  Oalumba.  The  vomiting  which  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  phthisis  he  meets  vrith  Naptha,  Cardamoms 
and  Camphor  mixture.  Diarrhcea  is  opposed  by  the  "mildest" 
astringents,  or  Antacids,  as  Carbonate  of  potash.  In  haemoptysis 
he  uses  the  probang  and  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  to  the 
larynx,  beheving  that  in  many  cases  the  bleeding  proceeds 
from  follicular  disease  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx.  In  attacks  of 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis,  the  treatment  on  which  Dr. 
Bennett  depends  "  consists  of  at  first  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  neutral  salts,  especially  of  tartar  emetio  in  small 
doses,  combined  with  diuretics  in  order  to  favour  crisis  by  the 
mine.     Subsequently  quinine  is  undoubtedly  advantageous." 

Dr.  Tumbull,  of  Liverpool,  relies  on  cod  oil  as  a  neutraliser 
of  the  tubercular  cachexia,  the  syrup  of  the  Iodide  of  Iron  as  a 
tonic,  inunction  of  the  Iodide  of  Mercury  or  Iodide  of  Lead,  and 
the  administration  of  Liquor  Fotassie  with  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
and  decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  to  excite  absorption  of  the  tuber- 
cular deposit.  In  a  later  essay  on  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 
already  alluded  to,  he  advises  the  use  of  Tar  water  as  a  tonic. 
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He  tells  US  that  it  relieves  tlie  nausea  and  vomiting  Bomelicies 
.occasioned  by  the  oil,  and  at  the  same  time  checks,  in  some 
dfgree,  profnse  expectoration  and  night  perspirations.  Oreasote 
has  similar  properties,  end  is,  we  are  infonued,  a  useful  remedy, 
when  combined  with  metallic  astringents,  in  diarrhoea.  In 
reference  to  the  tincture  and  extract  of  the  seeds  of  the 
(Enanthe  phellandrium,  he  says :  "  I  have  found  them  of 
great  service  in  relieving  the  oongh  and  other  pectoral  symp- 
toms in  almost  every  case  of  consumption  in  vhioh  I  have 
tried  them." 

Dr.  Hogg  strongly  insists  on  the  value  of  counter-irritants 
producing  purulent  sores,  and  the  administration  internally  of 
"  grateful  aromatic  tonics."  Ho  is  in  the  habit  of  applying  a 
compound  Burgundy  pitch  plaister  (6  by  1),  on  which  has  been 
sprinkled  three  or  four  grains  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony.  This  is 
to  be  kept  on  for  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  patient's 
powers  of  endurance,  and  the  sore  dressed  with  wet  lint,  a  mild 
ointment,  or  a  bread  and  milk  poultice.  The  application  is 
repeated  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  quantity  of  aulimony 
being  diminished.  In  the  interval  Gentian  andCalumba  are  to 
be  taken,  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Iron  also,  both 
as  a  prophylactic  and  tonic,  is  highly  lauded  by  Dr.  Hogg ;  and 
Uie  use  of  cod  oil,  and  that  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
ia  recommended,  but  not  so  strongly  as  by  Drs.  Bennett,  Turn- 
boll,  and  Ootton.  The  plan  of  treatment  advised  by  Dr.  Cotton 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  authors  I  have  already  quoted. 
As  a  counter  irritant  he  prefers  tincture  of  iodine,  and  expresses^ 
a  hope  that  it  may  be  found  to  he  a  "  specifio."  The  symp  of 
the  iodide  of  iron  and  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  are  his 
iavourite  tonics.  He  does  not,  like  Dr.  Bennett,  totally  abjure 
topical  blood-letting  and  depressing  remedies  in  intercurrent 
acute  attacks,  but,  on  the  contrary,  recommends  their  "cautious" 
adoption.  Dr.  Cotton  has  endeavoured,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
ex  usu  in  niorbis  mode  of  experiment,  to  determine  what  medi- 
cine is  best  adapted  to  cure  phthisis.  He  has  tried  Chloride  of 
Sodium,  Iodide  of  Iron,  Hydriodate  of  Potash,  Liquor  Potasses, 
and  Phosphorus ;  the  results  he  has  published  have  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  tins  Journal,     So  for  they  have  been 
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barren  of  instruotion  for  oar  future  guidance.  Tltat  any  infor- 
mation should  be  expected  by  tbia  method  of  Bearching  out  the 
special  adaptation  of  a  given  drug  to  the  cure  of  any  dise^e, 
it  IB  essential,  first,  that  it  he  oxbibtted  without  admixture  with 
any  other  medicinal  substance;  and  secondly,  that  the  points  of 
difference  between  those  cases  in  which  the  remedy  experimented 
with  has  been  of  apparent  service,  and  those  in  which  its  in- 
Suence  has  been  entirely  or  partially  negative  should  be  clearly 
and  fully  stated.  The  reports  of  Dr.  Cotton  supply  neither  of 
these  requirements;  his  medicines  are  mixed  with  compound 
tincture  of  lavender,  tincture  of  cinnamom  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  while  his  summaries  of  results  are  as  bald,  as  void  of 
detail,  as  they  can  possibly  be.  For  example,  id  his  remarks 
on  the  action  of  Phosphorus,  we  are  told  that,  "of  the  four 
ffreatly  improved  cases,  one  (in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease) 
quite  regained  his  health ;  and  the  other  three  (two  of  whom 
were  in  the  first,  and  one  in  the  third  stage)  left  the  hospital 
materially  improved  in  every  respect,  their  coughs  being  di- 
minished, and  their  general  health  being  greatly  restored." — 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  July  6,  1861.  What  we  want 
to  learn  from  Dr.  Cotton  is,  what  were  the  symptoms  which 
marked  these  cases,  aud  what  were  those  which  characterised 
the  five  who  were  only  slightly  improved,  and  the  sixteen 
who  made  no  progress  at  all  or  became  worse  ?  How  shall 
we  recognise  such  coses  again  1  Until  these  particulars 
are  supplied,  and  these  comparisons  drawn.  Dr.  Cotton's  ex- 
periments cannot  he  said  to  have  bad  any  useiul  or  practical 
result.  Some  excellent  remarks  on  the  mode  of  investigation 
pursued  by  Dr.  Cotton  will  he  found  at  the  STSnd  page  of  the 
number  of  this  Journal  for  July  1859. 

Specifics  almost  innumerable  have  been  vaunted  as  certainly 
curative  of  phthisis.  Testing  them  in  well-marked,  nnmis- 
takeable  forms  of  the  disease  has  hitherto  done  little  but  serve 
to  prove  their  useleBsness.  The  last  efifort  in  this  direction  is 
that  of  Dr.  Churchill,  of  Paris,  who,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
was  led  to  the  conviction  that  in  the  hypophospbites  of  soda 
and  lime  he  had  discovered  agents  that  would  prove  "  not  only 
as  sure  a  remedy  in  consumption  as  quinine  is  in  intermttteDt 
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fever,  but  also  bs  efFeotual  a  preservative  aa  veocinaUoD  in 
amall-pox."  Dia.  CoUoa  and  Quaio,  at  the  Brompton  Hospital, 
have  prescribed  these  remedies  withont  any  other  than  the  moat 
purely  negative  results.  Teatimony  is,  however,  conflicting  as 
to  their  merits.  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Jersey,  writing  in  the  Medical 
Circular  for  March  14,  1860,  states  that  he  has  seen,  both  in 
Dr.  Churchill's  practice  and  his  own,  the  most  decided  evidence 
of  the  value  of  these  salta  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis. 

An  anonymous  writer,  B.  C.  H.,  quoted  in  Brailhwaite's 
Retrospect,  vol.  xli.  p.  96,  concludes  a  reeumS  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  action  of  the  hypo  phosphites  in  these  words :  "  My 
experience  does  not  enable  me  to  say  that  they  cure  phthisis, 
but  that  they  retard  its  progress,  particularly  that  of  softening, 
I  am  quite  ooovinoed  ;  and  that  they  are  a  useiiil  auxiliary  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis,  vrhatever  other  power  they  possess, 
has  been  established  to  my  satisfaction." 

A  few  week's  since,  my  friend  Dr.  Bamsbotham  saw  with  me 
s  young  lady  in  whom  the  early  symptoms  of  phthisis  were 
well  marked.  In  oonsnltation  be  advised  the  nae  of  grain  doses 
of  the  first  trituration  of  Phosphate  of  soda  three  times  a-day ; 
remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  un- 
questionable benefit  accrue  from  its  use.  An  acute  attack  of 
pleurisy  setting  in  a  few  days  after  the  medicine  was  commenced, 
and  necessitating  a  resort  to  Bryonia,  renders  me  unable  to 
draw,  from  this  instance,  any  conclusion  as  to  its  efficacy. 

At  present,  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  value  of  these  pre- 
parations of  soda  and  lime  is  too  contradictory  to  enable  ua  to 
apeak  positively  regarding  it  In  the  absence  of  any  observa- 
don  in  corpore  sano,  and  with  but  a  limited  amount  of  ezperi>  ' 
meota  in  corpore  viti,  and  tbeae  of  a  very  UDsatJefactory 
character,  we  can  say  no  more  than  thot  it  is  poaaible  a  series 
of  well-conducted  provinga  might  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
some  particular  phase  of  phthisis  in  which  we  might  rationally 
expect  to  derive  benefit  from  their  use. 

From  the  brief  resumfi  now  given  of  the  most  recent  plans 
of  treatment  recommended  by  allopathic  physicians,  we  may 
fairly  oonolnde  that  upon  pure  air,  in  an  appropriate  climate,  a 
nutritious  and  somewhat  stimulating   dietary,  upon  connter- 
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irritation,  tonics  and  cod's  liver  oil,  do  out  brethren  who  refaee 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  the  homceopathic  law  depend 
for  the  cure  of  phthisis.  Of  the  value  of  counter-irritation, 
without  tonics  and  cod  oil,  we  have  no  information ;  of  the 
curatiye  capabilitdee  of  tonics  merely  we  have  no  means  of 
judging ;  while  cod  oil  alone  has  equally  seldom  been  relied 
upon.  But  independently  of  the  relative  importance  of  these 
medicinal  agencies  in  promoting  the  cure  of  phthisis,  special 
objections  exist  with  regard  to  the  blisters  and  similar  applica- 
tions, and  to  the  eo-ealled  tonic  mixtures.  The  action  which  it 
is  desirable  to  excite  in  the  tubercular  lung  is  a  healthy  one, 
and  not  such  as  that  which  approaches  closely  to  a  state  of 
local  inflammation,  with  general  febrile  excitement.  The  latter 
it  is  that  ensues  on  the  severe  and  repeated  oounter-irritatioa 
which  constitutes  the  leading  feature  of  the  teaching  ws  have 
reviewed.  And  further,  the  maintenance  and  inorease  of  the 
strength  of  a  phthisical  patient  is  of  primary  importance ;  hut 
under  the  irritation  and  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  general 
excitement  and  enfeebling  discharges  of  blisters,  antimonial 
and  croton  oil  ointments,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  that  the  physical 
enei^ies  of  a  patient  can  either  be  sustained  or  improved. 
Oendan,  Cardamom,  Ammonia  and  other  drugs,  prescribed  to 
increase  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs  or  the  vigour  of  the 
general  health,  like  all  other  anti-pathioally  acting  remedies, 
involve  a  stage  of  reaction,  and  so  unless  other  influences  of  a 
more  highly  sanative  nature  are  at  work,  tend  rather  to  increase 
debility  than  to  effect  its  removal.  Their  mode  of  action  is 
primarily  stimulating,  and  secondarily  exhausting,  rather  than 
simply  and  solely  corrective.  To  expectorants,  anodynes  and 
aperients  we  object,  because  they  disorder  the  fiinctions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  beyond  what  the  weakness  of  the  patient 
will  allow  him  bear  with  impunity,  and  beoause  as  a  result  of 
so  doing,  the  power  of  digestion — upon  whiob  so  much  depends 
in  the  sucoessful  treatment  of  phthisis — is  impaired.  With 
regard  to  the  allopathic  treatment  of  intercurrent  aoute  inflam- 
mations, we  may  remark  that  in  its  certainly  depressing  character 
is  to  be  found  its  completest  condemnation.  Though  the  anti- 
phlogistic system  advised  to  he  pursued  in  these  cases  is  defined 
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as  "  mild,"  it  must  be  bome  in  mind  tbat  a  very  sligbt  loss  of 
blood,  whether  by  the  leech  bite,  TeaioatioD,  or  purgatives— for 
in  each  case  blood  is,  to  a  cerlaio  extent,  withdrawn  from  the 
Bystem — is  far  more  eshaaating  to  the  phlhisioal  invalid  than  a 
much  larger  withdrawal  of  the  vital  fluid  from  a  person  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  sthenic  infiammation,  in  the  midst  of  robust 
health,  would  be. 

But  one  most  important,  the  most  important  remedial  agent 
employed  by  our  ellopathio  brethren,  has  hitherto  only  been 
r^erred  to  by  name.  I  have  omitted  any  further  allusion  to 
Cod's  liver  oil  until  now,  because  its  valne  has  been  reoognised, 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptious,  as  widely  by  homoeopathists  as 
by  those  who  differ  from  them  in  therapeutics.  As  homceo- 
patbists,  we  deprecate  the  use  of  vesicants,  tonics,  expeotorants, 
anodynes,  and  astringents,  as  these  definitions  are  ordinarily 
understood — first,  because  they  act  injuriously,  depreasiugly  on 
the  constitution  ;  and  seooudly,  because  were  these  results  but 
temporary,  instead  of  being,  as  they  but  too  often  are,  perma- 
nent, the  risk  of  inducing  them  is  unoeoessary ;  the  law  of 
similia  and  our  elaborate  ^roftnys  enabling  us  to  accomplish 
the  ends  designed  by  these  classes  of  remedies  more  directly 
and  without  hazarding  any  impairment  of  the  vital  forces. 
With  regard  to  Cod's  liver  oil  our  position  is  different ;  to  use 
the  words  of  Dr.  Cotton,  it  has  "  the  singular  quality  of  com* 
binin^  the  properties  both  oi  food  oaA  physic."  As  bomceo- 
patbists,  all  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  first,  is  the  food 
supplied  in  the  oil  appropriate  and  digestible ;  and  secondly,  is 
\)iQ  physic  it  contains  homceopathic  to  the  tubercular  diathesis 
and  its  wasting  consequences.  These  two  questions  may,  I 
think,  be  distinctly  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Oleaginous  substances  have,  in  all  ages,  been  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  consumption,  and  the  one  we  are  now  con- 
sidering has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  At  various  timea 
other  oils,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  have  been  experimented 
upon,  but  while  some  degree  of  advantage  has  been  generally 
observed  to  follow  all,  none  have  appeared  to  be  ao  benefioial  as 
those  derived  from  fish,  and  especially  so  tbat  from  the  cod  fish. 
It  is  in,  perhaps,  the  m^ority  of  cases  easily  digested,  certainly 
it  is  so  alter  a  little,  perseverance  in  its  use.     When  this  is  the 
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case,  its  nutritive  properties  are  of  the  greatest  importance  io 
eupporting  the  patient,  in  increasinjf  his  strength,  and  adding  to 
his  weight.  When,  aa  oocaaionally  happeDS,  the  stomach  revolts 
at  it,  I  have  fonnd  Fuleatilla,  and  others  have,  I  believe,  found 
Greaeote,  bo  to  correct  the  weakness  of  this  organ,  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  taken  with  every  advantage.  It  enables  us  to 
supply  nutriment  in  a  more  decided,  more  concentrated,  and 
more  adequate  manner  than  any  other  meane  at  our  disposal. 

Various  theories  have  been  broached  as  to  its  mode  of  action 
on  the  system.  Dr.  Bennett  regards  it  as  an  analeptic  remedy, 
as  a  simple  nutrient  that  is.  Dr.  G.  J.  B.  Williams  holds  the 
same  view,  but  in  addition  he  thinks  that  it  acts  by  checking 
the  process  of  ozydation,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  agency 
by  which  exudations  become  converted  into  unhealthy  pus. 
Dr.  Tumbult  attributes  its  value  to  its  chemical  composition 
"  furnishing  fuel  for  the  support  of  the  important  fnnotion  of 
respiraUon  and  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat."  And  again, 
be  remarks :  "  God  liver  oil  appears  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  blood  by  increasing  the  red  corpuscles  which  ore  supposed 
to  convey  the  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues  of  the  body ; 
by  its  attraction  for  osygen,  it  would  appear  to  increase  the  . 
enei^  of  the  respiratory  function,  furnishing  hydro-oarbo- 
naceous  fuel  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  thus,  as  well  as 
by  suppressiug  the  purulent  secretions,  it  would  seem  to  promote 
ft  more  uniform  action  of  the  oxygen  on  the  blood  and  system." 
TRe  ProgreMS  of  Improvement  in  the  Treatment  of  Consamp- 
Hon,  Sec,  p.  88.  Dr.  Gotton  considers  all  explanations  hitherto 
advanced  as  unsatisfactory,  and  appears  to  think  that  it  has 
Bome  special,  though  nukaown,  action  upon  the  tubercular 
diathesis. 

All  allopathic  writers  agree  in  one  point,  namely,  that  the 
Iodine  which  is  present  in  the  oil  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  its  utility ;  an  opinion  grounded  solely  on  the  infinitesimal 
amount  of  this  substance  contained  in  it.  In  it«  chemical  oom- 
pontion  aa  a  nutrient,  or  as  affording  material  for  respiration, 
alone  do  they  seek  for  an  interpretation  of  its  curative  properties. 
But  were  this  all  that  is  requisite  to  produce  the  very  important 
results  that  have  followed  its  use,  other  oils,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  ought  to  be  equally  serviceable.    But  thev  >»  not 
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80 ;  and  it  is  only  those  which,  like  it,  oontain  Iodine,  that  can 
at  all  compete  vith  it  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  Is  then 
Iodine  at  all  honnEopathio  to  phthisis  ?  Undouhtedly  it  is  so. 
Moreover,  the  physiologioal  effects  of  the  oil  have  been  shown 
to  he  almost  exactly  similar — so  far  as  respiration  and  nutrition 
are  GOncenied — to  those  of  Iodine,  as  detailed  in  the  provinga 
we  possess  of  that  drag.  Di.  Madden,  in  one  of  the  heat  essays 
on  Cod  oil  that  has  appeared,  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case.* 

Cod's  liver  oil  thus  presents  tis  with  food,  in  the  shape  of  oil, 
of  a  highly  nutritious  easily  assimilable  character,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  medicine  homcnopathio  to  the  tuberoular 
diathesis.  From  the  fact  that  other  oils  effect  a  certain  amount 
of  good  in  phthisical  oases,  we  gather  that  a  portion  of  the 
benefit  which  accrues  from  6od  oil  is  derived  from  its  oil  simply; 
while  from  the  fact  that  oils  which  are  inferior  to'it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  differ  from  it  only  in  the  absence  of  Iodine ; 
and  from  the  further  fact,  that  the  symptoms  it  will  produce  ata 
like  those  of  Iodine,  and  yet  again,  are  like  those  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  we  conclude,  that  it  is  both  to  its  oleaginous 
character,  and  to  the  presence  of  a  remedy  homoeopathic  to 
tuberculosis,  that  its  remedial  power  in  phthisis  must  he 
ascribed. 

But  experience  has  shown,  that,  while  Ibis  medicated  aliment 
has  proved  more  useful  in  promoting  the  cure  of  phthisis  than 
any  remedy  that  has  been  tried,  a  large  number  of  cases  yet 
remain  in  which  it  has  failed  in  effecting  any  good  results. 
This  arises,  doubtless,  in  not  a  few  instances  from  the  short 
trial  allowed  to  it,  and  from  many  other  oirctunatances  tending 
to  prevent  the  full  display  of  its  remedial  powers.  Still  cases 
occur  in  which,  with  every  opportunity,  it  does  no  good.  Careful 
analyses  of  the  history  and  symptoms  of  patients  benefited  by 
the  oil  and  of  those  who,  after  fairly  testing  it,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  any  good  from  it,  or  at  any  rate,  any  mora 
good  than  they  would  have  done  from  other  oleaginous  sub- 
stances,  would  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
phthisis. 

*  Briticilt  JoQiiuJ  of  Homceopathy,  ToL  vi.  p.  433. 
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When  Ood  liver  oil  is  indicated,  a  steady  persistence  in  its 
use  is  necessary.  Dr.  Tumbull  speaks  of  oases  in  wbich  it  was 
condnued  with  benefit  for  several  years,  and  seldom  omitted 
during  this  period  without  obvious  retrogressioD  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  He  considers,  however,  that  it  ought  to  be  with- 
held during  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation ;  while  Dr.  Cotton, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  inflammatory  action  forms  no 
harrier  to  its  prescription. 

In  farther  considering  the  medicinal  treatment  of  phthisis,  I 
shall  endeavour,  first,  to  point  out  the  remedies  best  adapted 
to  cope  with  the  tubercular  cachexia,  and  then  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  sach  as  are  most  appropriate  in  the  various  complications 
that  ordinarily  arise,  firom  time  to  time,  in  the  progress  of  a  case 
of  phthisis. 

The  tuberonlar  cachexia  manifests  itself  variously  in  different 
persons.  Practically,  however,  nearly  all  cases  will  be  fonnd  to 
be  oomprehended  in  the  three  following  classes ;  in  the  first  of 
which.  Iodine  or  Ood  Uver  oil,  in  the  preliminary  and  first  stages, 
appears  the  most  homoeopathic  remedy ;  in  the  second  class, 
Calcarea ;  and  in  the  third  class.  Iron.  I  will,  therefore,  en* 
deavoor  briefly  to  point  out  the  leading  features,  and  to  suggest 
the  medicines  which  have  been  found  to  be  best  adapted  to 
several  stages  of  each. 

1.  The  patient  is  thin,  loses  flesh  rapidly;  the  complexion  is 
pale,  the  cheek  frequently  surmounted  by  a  pink  flush ;  the  lips 
exsanguine  ;  the  appetite  very  deficient ;  the  power  of  digestion 
feeble ;  the  bowels  easily  deranged ;  a  sense  of  langaor  and 
weariness  is  felt  after  slight  exertion  ;  respiration  is  short  and 
hurried ;  when  tubercular  deposition  has  taken  place  in  the  lung, 
the  cough  speedily  becomes  troublesome,  and  the  physical  signs 
of  disease  rapidly  defined.  The  history  of  cases  of  this  kind 
generally  show  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  tubercular  disease. 
It  is  to  such  cases  that  Iodine  is  most  homoeopathic  both  before 
and  after  the  presence  of  tubercle  can  actually  he  detected.  Id 
no  form  can  this  medicine  be  prescribed  so  advantageously 
as  in  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  Cod's  liver  oil.  To  this  oil  alone 
may  these  cases  best  be  trusted  so  far  as  constitutional  medicinal 
treatment  is  concerned.    The  amount  required  must  be  adapted 
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to  individual  cases,  but  a  'dessert  spoonful  of  the  pure,  clear, 
pale-coloured  variety,  token  twice  a-day,  will  usually  aooomplish 
all  that  oflQ  he  obtained  from  it. 

To  the  second  stage  of  such  cases  the  oil  is  still  advantageous, 
bat  now  Fhosphorus  or  Bromine  will  generally  ba  indicated. 
Some  bomosopathic  physicians  have  found  the  former  remedy 
to  be  beet  adapted  to  disease  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  while 
the  latter  is  more  efQcient  when  the  right  lung  is  affected. 

In  the  third  stage  Cod  Uvei  oil  may  still  be  given  with  confi- 
dence; and,  at  the  same  time,  unless  some  other  medicine 
appears  to  be  specially  indicated,  China,  given  in  the  pure 
tincture,  is  the  remedy  most  frequently  useful.  Dr.  Eidd  and 
Ur.  Yeldham,  during  a  discussion  on  phthisis,  reported  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Britith  Homceopalhic  Society  (No.  3) , 
spoke  most  highly  of  the  results  which  they  had  seen  follow 
its  use  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 

%.  In  some  oases  the  disease  advances  more  slowly  than  in 
those  just  described.  Emaciation  is  lees  marked;  the  com- 
plexion of  the  patient  is  pale  and  heavy  looking ;  his  cheeks 
pufiy ;  the  muscular  tissue  flaccid ;  the  areolar  tissue  distended 
with  semm ;  his  appetite  is  oapricious  rather  than,  as  in  the 
cases  first  mentioned,  deficient;  nutrition  is  perverted  lathet 
than  positively  checked  ;  the  bowels  are  inclined  to  consti- 
pation rather  thaa  to  diarrhoea,  but  are  often  extremely 
irregular.  Cough  is  slight,  hut  decided ;  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  often  well  marked,  especially  on  going  upstairs  or  walking 
rather  more  rapidly  than  is  usual ;  it  is  also  very  generally 
attended  with  palpitation. 

To  these  cases  experience  tells  us  that  the  oil  is  not  so  well 
adapted,  and  that  to  them,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  salts  of  lime  is 
most  homosopathic.  Fhtfaisis,  exhibiting  itself  in  the  manner 
I  have  just  attempted  to  depict,  may  often  be  traced  back  to 
early  childhood.  In  such  children  growth  before  puberty  is 
slow.  The  development  of  the  frame  seems  to  be  prevented  by 
some  depressing  constitutional  power.  The  complexion  is  pasty, 
the  muscles  soft  and  flabby.  The  bones  are  inclined  to  curve. 
The  circulation  is  languid.  Strength  is  hut  feeble,  and  all  the 
usual  physical  energy  of  early  life  is  absent.     Here,  likewise, 

c  a 
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Calcarea  carbonioa  is  an  invalnable  remedy.  The  tubercular 
cachexia  in  these  oases  is  met  hoth  in  its  early  phases  and  in 
its  later  stages  hy  one  and  the  same  medicine.  Id  cases  that 
have  thus  originated,  but  which  have  advanced  to  the  second 
stage,  Lycopodium  or  Nitric  acid  will  generally  be  found  more 
nsefu]  than  Calcarea.  In  the  third,  Hepar  s.,  Aisentoum,  and 
Sulphur  appear  most  frequently  bomcGopathio. 

III. — There  yet  remains  a  third  class  of  oases  in  which 
phthisis  is  manifested  in  a  manner  efisentiajly  different  from  either 
of  those  we  have  now  considered.  The  patient  is  usually  be- 
tween 20  and  30  years  of  age ;  his  family  history  is  free  from 
any  hereditary  taint  of  tubercle ;  he  is  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, of  a  Bond  complexion,  with  an  active  circulation,  and  an 
easily  excited  nervous  system.  Disease  has  in  him  originated 
in  causes  productive  of  malnutrition,  and  of  frequent  infiam- 
matory  attacks  upon  the  pulmonary  organs. 

Epistaxia,  hemoptysis,  headache,  congestions  in  various 
parts,  are  easily  excited;  hectic  fever  runs  high;  and  the  loss 
of  strength  is  very  rapid.  In  these  oases  Iron  will  be  found  oar 
most  serviceable  remedy.  Dr.  Clotar  MiiUer  baa  very  dearly 
pointed  out  its  homffiopathicity  to  this  phase  of  phthisis  in  a 
most  admirable  paper,  a  translation  of  which  appears  in  the  I8th 
volume  of  this  Journal,  Dr.  Miiller  uses,  and  on  very  sub- 
fitantial  grounds  advises  the  nse  of  the  Chloride,  or  rather  the 
Perobloride  of  the  metal,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  drops  of 
the  Jet  to  the  6th  decimal  dilution.  The  second  stage  of  these 
oases  is  best  met  by  Fhoaphorns  or  Bromine.  The  frequent 
attacks  of  congestion  and  inflammation  which  mark  their  coarse, 
often  render  Aoonite,  Bryonia,  and  Belladonna  necessary.  In 
the  third.  Dr.  Clotar  Miiller  again  recommends  Iron;  Obina  is 
also  frequently  useful. 

In  that  very  rapid,  and  generally  fatal,  form  of  phthisis 
described  as  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  tubercular  pneu- 
monia, the  symptoms  generally  correspond  to  Phosphorus, 
Iodine,  or  Hepar  s.  more  closely  than  to  any  others.  In  a  caae 
of  s  very  well  marked  type,  and  apparently  hopeless  character, 
occurring  in  a  young  girl  of  a  highly  strumous  constitution, 
which  I  saw  a  few  years  since  in  Manchester  with  Dr.  Galloway, 
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AraeniouDi  and  Caloarea  given  alternately  produced  a  most 
rapid  and  unexpected  change,  resulting  in  complete  recovery. 
The  author  of  a  paper  in  the  Monthly  Homoeopathic  Review 
for  Kovember  last,  regards  Bromine  as  a  valuable  remedy  in 
acute  tuberoulosiB. 

But  while  tbe  cnre  of  phthisis  is  most  satisfactorily  promoted 
by  medicines  correspondiug  to  the  tubercular  cachexia,  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  so  marked  by  intercurrent  acute  inflam- 
matory disorders  of  the  ohest  and  bowels,  by  the  occasional 
prominence  of  dyspepsia,  or  of  some  individual  symptom, 
especially  of  tbe  cough  or  exhausting  nocturnal  perspiration,' 
that  we  are  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  interrupt  what  may 
be  termed  oar  constitutional  plan  of  treatment  in  order  to  meet 
indications  of  special  urgency. 

Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  serious  both  from  its  fre- 
quency and  exhausting  consequences,  than  beemoptysis.  When 
a  patient  has  been  placed  early  under  homceopatbic  treatment, 
this  symptom  is  less  often  present  than  when  allopatbio  medica- 
tion has  been  depended  upon.  Ordinarily  it  is  met  witb  in  from 
GO  to  70  per  cent,  of  cases  attacked.  When  profuse,  and  the 
blood  of  a  bright  arterial  colour.  Aconite,  alternated  with  Arnica, 
are  the  medicines  most  commonly  prescribed.  I  have  found 
more  prompt  and  marked  results  follow  tbe  use  of  tbe  Acetate 
of  Iron  than  any  other  medicine,  giving  drop,  or  two  drop  doses 
of  tbe  solution,  repeated  every  twenty  minutes;  or  less  fre- 
quently, in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  tbe  attack.  This  pre- 
paration is  an  uncertain  one,  and  subject  to  rapid  chemical 
decomposition  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  on  being  united  with 
water.  I  should  therefore  be  disposed  to  substitute  for  it  the 
Ferchloride,  as  being  more  manageable,  and  probably  equally 
efBcacious,  all  the  Salts  of  lion  appearing  to  be  very  similar 
in  their  mode  of  action.  Ipecacuanha  is  a  medicine  frequently 
prescribed  to  stay  btemoptysis.  Dr.  Eidd  speaks  of  turpentine 
in  doses  of  five  or  six  drops  every  six  hours,  as  a  most  efficient 
remedy.  Mr.  Teldham  places  great  reliance  upon  China.  In 
heemorrhage  that  is  active,  Aconite,  Arnica,  and  Iron,  are  oui 
principal  remedies ;  in  that  which  is  passive,  China  and  Turpen- 
tine.    The  most  absolute  rest  and  silenoe,  with  cold  applications 
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to  the  chest,  are  eBSeotial.  Ice,  frequently  sucked  by  the  patieut, 
is  also  advantageous. 

The  Cough,  which  fonns  so  distressing  a  feature  of  phthisis, 
occasionally  calls  for  especial  attentiou.  tt  Is  often  modified, 
and  even  entirely  abated  by  the  general  treatment ;  hut,  occa- 
sionally, its  severity  renders  a  special  medicine  necessary.  When 
arising  from  the  tubercular  irritation,  and  independent  of  any 
congestion  or  inflammation.  Ipecacuanha  and  Drosera;  Stan- 
num;  Sambuous,and Senega;  Hyoscyami]s,CDninni,  aodHepar- 
Sulphuris  will  be  found  useful  palliativea.  Ipec.  and  Dros,, 
when  the  cough  is  spasmodic  in  character  with  a  free  amount 
of  mucous  expectoration ;  Stannum,  when  connected  with  the 
existence  of  a  vomica :  Samh.  and  Senega,  when  the  expectora- 
tion is  profuse  and  the  respiration  oppressed ;  Hyos.,  Con.  and 
Hep.  s.  in  the  troublesome  exacerbations  of  cough  which  occur 
BO  frequently  at  night. 

Pleurisy  constitutes  one  of  the  most  formidable  Intercurrent 
inflammations  that  happen  in  phthisis.  Bryonia,  Hepar  Sul- 
phuris,  and  Lycopodium,  are  the  most  clearly  indicated  remedies. 
Bryonia  I  recently  gave  in  the  Srd  and  first  dilutions  in  a  very 
severe  case  without  any  good  result,  but  drop  doses  of  the 
mother  tinoture  were  followed  by  the  most  speedy  relief. 
Hepar  s.,  after  the  active  symptoms  are  abated,  is  most  useful ; 
apparently  promoting  the  more  complete  absorption  of  the 
exudation.  Lycopodium  is  an  excellent  medicine  when  the 
symptoms  are  not  severe ;  but  in  very  acute  cases  it  has,  in  my 
hands  at  least,  been  but  of  little  service. 

Pneumonia,  whether  occurring  around  the  site  of  the  tu- 
beroular  deppsit  or  at  the  base  of  the  lungs,  is  of  serious  import ; 
''l^^so  than  pleurisy.  Aconite  and  Phosphorus,  when 
the  disease  is  in  the  upper  port  of  the  chest  and  active,  control  it 
more  completely  than  any  other  medicines;  vbile,  when  in  the 
lower  lobes  and  of  an  asthenic  type,  Tartar  emetic  is  our  most 
effectual  remedy. 

Bronchitis  requires  chiefly  Aconite,  Ipecacuanha,  and  Tartar 
emetic. 

Dyspepsia  is  frequently  a  troublesome  symptom.  Pulsatilla 
and  Nux  v.  are  the  remedies  most  usually  serviceable.     When 
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nansea  and  vomiting  are  prominent  symptoms,  Ipeoae.,  Kxeaaote, 
and  Petroleum  are  indioated.  When  arising  ftom  putrefactive 
farmentation  in  the  stomach,  the  alternation  of  Carbo  t.  with 
Nuz  T.  is  very  generally  oarative.  Daring  an  attaok  of  Dys- 
pepsia, it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  suspend  the  ase  of  the 
Cod-liver  oil. 

Diarrhma  conBtitntes  one  of  the  most  serious  and  un- 
manageable complications  of  phthisiB  in  its  last  Btage.  China 
and  Fhospborio  acid  I  have  foond  to  be  most  generally  buo- 
cesBful  in  controlling  it.  Meroury  in  both  its  Boliible  and 
corrosive  forms  is  frequently  useful. 

The  Perspirations  which  generally  follow  the  dry  heotio 
evening  fever,  rendering  the  patient's  rest  so  little  refreBbing  to 
him,  are  very  frequently  checked  by  the  constitational  remedies 
already  alluded  to.  When,  however,  they  are  not  so,  and  are 
so  profuse  and  oxfaausting  as  to  require  especial  consideration, 
Nitric  or  Phosphoric  acid,  or  Merourius  will  be  needed.  My 
friend.  Dr.  Dunn,  tells  me  that  Grotalus  horrldns  is  more 
powerful  in  meeting  this  very  important  symptom  than  any 
medicine  he  hae  tried. 

The  Sleeplessness  which  is  oooasionally  found  independently 
of  the  cough,  and  appears  to  arise  from  that  irritability  of  ner- 
vous system  which  marks  some  coses  of  phthisis,  especially 
those  which  require  Iron,  is  relieved  by  Aconite  or  Coffea,  and 
in  some  instances  by  Silioea.  In  these  patients  exercise  in  the 
open  air  constitutes' the  best  oalmative  of  the  excited  brain. 

EXPERIMENTAL   REMARKS   ON  THE    PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL AND  THERAPEUTICAL  PROPERTIES 
OF  THE  DROSERAS. 
By    Dr.    Eugene    Curie. 
{Read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France,  2nd  Sept.,  1861.*) 
Some  years  ago,  when  engaged  in  studying  Yicat's  Treatise  on 
the  Poisonous  Plants  of  Switzerland,  my  attention  was  arrested 
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at  the  article  "  Drosera,"  by  a  passage  wbich  struck  me  as  being 
very  remarkable  in  conneotion  with  certain  medioal  doctrines. 
This  plant,  in  fact,  was  sud  to  be  indicated  as  a  remedy  in 
phthisis  by  some  old  authors;  and  yet,  according  to  others,  it 
was  said  to  be  capable  of  developing  seme  morbid  symptoms  in 
the  leapiratory  organs. 

I  ehall  quote  the  passage  to  which  I  allude.  The  author  is 
speaking  of  the  DroBeras  rotnndifolia  and  longifolia. 

"Both  these  plants  are  acrid  and  corrosive;  they  oaase 
ulceration  of  the  skin  and  injure  the-  teeth.  Triturated  with 
ealt,  they  may  be  used  aa  vesicatories.  Notwithstanding  that, 
the  sundew  is  sold  in  the  shops  as  a  useful  remedy  in  coughs, 
asthma,  ulceration  of  the  lungs,  &o.  Still,  it  is  certainly 
poisonous  for  sheep ;  it  affects  their  liver  and  lungs,  and  oaueea 
a  cough  that  makes  them  waste  away  slowly." 

This  twofold  action,  physiologioal  and  therapeutioal,  the  two 
terms  of  which  may  at  first  appear  contradictory,  reminded  me 
of  the  theory  of  the  bomoeopathicity  of  remedies;  I  accord- 
ingly referred  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  Hahnemann,  where 
I  found  the  following  note : — 

"  Borrichius  asserts  that  this  plant  (the  Drosera)  oansea  a 
very  violent  cough  among  sheep.  Several  medical  men  of 
former  times  employed  it  in  some  coughs  of  a  bad  description-; 
and  in  phthisis  with  purulent  expectoration  they  fotind  it 
beneficial,  and  thus  inferred  its  homoeopathic  efiBcacy  in  these 
diseases.  But  modem  physicians,  reasoning  according  to  their 
antipathic  theories,  have  denounced  its  employment,  on  tho 
ground  of  ils  pretended  acridity." 

As  Hahnemann  does  not  mention  the  names  of  the  authors 
he  alludes  to,  in  order  to  obtain  information  on  this  point,  I 
applied  to  Professor  Elrachleger,  of  Strasburg,  who  kindly  sent 
me  the  following  note: — 

"  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Dodoens  was  the  first  author  vbo 
described  end  figured  the  droaera  roiundifolia  under  the  name 
of  rorella  prima  major;  and  the  dronera  intermedia  under 
that  of  rorella  secunda  minor,  Tabemtemontanus  (1088) 
copies  Dodoens,  and  gives  pretty  accurate  representations  of 
the  two  species  mentioned  by  the  Belgian  author.   Ho  attempts 
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to  determine  their  mediool  value.  He  declares  that  the  rorellas 
have  an  acrid  and  burning  taste,  and  that  they  are  hot  and  dry 
in  the/owrM  degree. 

During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  rorellas  never  lose  their  hu- 
mid plumpness ;  and  on  this  account  some  herbalists,  partizans 
of  the  doctrine  of  »ignatures,  have  imagined  that  the  rorella 
should  be  given  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  a  disease  in  which  the 
pituita  persiBte  in  spite  of  the  heat  ox  fever. 

"  Dodoene,  mbo  was  a  good  Oalenist,  thinks  that  the  Drosera 
is  much  too  dry  and  too  acrid,  or  too  hot  to  be  of  eervice  in 
phthisis ;  and  he  therefore  rejects  it  as  a  useful  remedy  in  this 
disease.  Linnteus  {Fl.  Suecica)  says  that  its  acrid  jaice  is  con- 
sidered a  good  remedy  for  vrarts  and  corns.  Haller  {PI.  de  la 
Suisse)  alleges  that  Drosera  causes  excoriations  and  ulcers  of 
the  skin.  But  long  before  these  great  masters,  a  German 
botanist,  of  the  name  of  Siegesbeck,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation 
defended  at  Wittemberg,  in  1716  {Diss,  de  rorella),  is  much 
more  explicit  on  the  subject  of  the  plant.  He  found  that  the 
taste  of  the  leaves  is  acrid ;  that  the  fruit  and  the  flowers  are 
hitter.  The  expressed  juice  curdles  warm  milk.  The  plant  is 
injitrions  to  sheep,  particularly  by  exciting  a  coagh  which  is 
ojien  fatal.  Another  author,  Heermsn  (Diss,  de  rare  solis, 
Eri\irt,  1715),  ia  referred  to  by  Siegeabeok.  Those  two  physi- 
cians tried  the  sundew  Jn  phthisis ;  they  allege  that  it  allays 
asthma,  removes  hoarseness  (raucedinem) ,  and  restores  the  lost 
strength.  Siegesbeck  prescribed  a  decoction  of  the  firesh  plant 
in  loose  oough,  in  catarrhal  bronchitis ;  he  also  prepared  a  tinc- 
ture with  spirits  of  wine,  which  was  of  great  use  in  catarrhal 
fevers  (influenza),  and  in  the  epidemic  hooping-conghs  that 
were  so  generally  prevalent  in  1712;  even  in  the  first  stage  of 
these  afl'eolioDS,  when  the  cough  is  still  dry,  the  Drosera  is  of 
great  service.  The  pharmacopeia  of  Wurtemberg  had  ad- 
mitted a  syrupus  rorella  (compositus)  and  an  elixir  pectorale 
Wedelii,  of  whiob  Drosera  was  an  ingredient.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Drosera  fell  into  neglect;  several 
physicians,  in  fact,  abuse  it." 

Thus  it  is  well  attested  by  tradition  that  this  plant  has  been 
employed  in  phthisis,  and  yet  it  seems  equally  certain  that  it 
exercises  a  hurtful  action  on  the  lungs. 
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Hence  it  ocomred  to  us  that  it  would  be  intereBtiog  to  deter- 
mine,  with  all  the  precision  attainable  by  modem  science,  wbat 
was  the  precise  physiological  action  of  this  plant,  and  then  to 
ascertain  if  its  alleged  therapentic  action  were  real,  and  in  how 
far  it  was  connected  with  the  theory  known  by  the  name  of  the 
BubstitutiTe  homoeopathic  method,  or  the  law  of  similars. 

Though  I  cannot  bring  forward  very  numerous  esperiments, 
the  results  I  have  obtained  are  so  conclusive,  that  I  think  it 
wrong  to  withhold  them  any  longer,  but  I  believe  it  only  right 
to  direct  to  them,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  attention  of  new 
observers,  of  whom  I  hope  there  will  be  no  deficiency;  for 
supposing  the  facts  I  adduce  to  be  confirmed,  their  theoretical 
and  practical  value  is  indisputable.  Thus  I  have  convinced 
myself  that  the  prolonged  use  of  this  plant  developes  tubercles 
in  animals  to  which  it  is  administered ;  and  secondly,  ita  power 
to  cure  tuberculization  has  never  failed  with  me,  when  I  have 
been  able  to  adminiater  it  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 

My  physiological  experiments  are  three  in  number.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  I  have  been  unable  to  add  to  their 
number,  partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this 
very  small  plant,  partly  on  acconnt  of  the  long  time  these 
experiments  require. 

It  will  he  easily  understood  that  a  much  longer  time  is 
required  to  produce  lesions  of  the  nutrition  and  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  tissues,  than  to  excite  functional  symptoms 
depending  on  the  nervous  system.  Thus  it  is  that  we  see 
naturally  developed  with  rapidity  diseases  like  cholera,  tetanus, 
&c.,  and  that  we  can  almost  instantaneously  produce  similar 
artificial  diseases  by  means  of  veratrum,  strychnine,  and  other 
poisons.  Tuberculization,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  work  of 
time ;  and  we  might  almost  have  foreseen  what  occurs  in  reality, 
which  is,  that  a  drug  oapahle  of  producing  by  its  action  on  the 
organism  the  formation  of  tubercles,  will  not  succeed  in  doing 
so  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  oousiderable  period. 

I  ohose  for  the  snliijeet  of  my  espwimente  the  cat,  as  that  is, 
of  all  our  domestic  animals,  the  one  least  liable  to  exhibit 
spontaneous  tubercular  lesions.  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  that 
tubercles  have  ever  been  found  in  them,  for  I  am  informed  by 
competent    authorities,  that  in  this  class  of  animals  lobular 
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pneumonia  has  been  mistaken  for  phthisis.     Thus  the  results 
should  be  all  the  more  conclusive,  and  the  quality  of  the 
subjects  experimented  on  irill  in  some  measure  make  up  for* 
their  small  quantity. 

Of  the  three  oats,  I  kilted  (by  means  of  ether),  the  first  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  after  having  made  him  swallow  every  day 
15  centigrammes  of  Drosera,  triturated  with  sugar  of  milk. 

I  killed  the  second  after  one  year  of  treatment;  he  took  at 
first  a  drop,  and  the  dose  was  gradually  increased  till  it  amounted 
to  1600  drops  per  day  of  the  spirituous  tincture,  evaporated  is 
the  air  or  in  the  bain-marie,  and  latterly  in  vacuo. 

The  third  is  etill  alive,  and  has  been  under  the  drag  for  six 
months.  As  he  presents  the  same  symptoms  as  the  two  others, 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  same  lesiotiB  will  he  found 
pout  mortem. 

As  regards  functional  symptoms,  all  the  three  had  diarrhtsa 
at  the  commencement,  and  a  very  marked  weakness  of  the  voice 
was  observed  after  six  weeks  of  treatment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  two  animals  I  dieeeoted,  there 
was  no  perceptible  lesion  in  the  trachea,  and  yet  in  all  three  the 
voice  was  altered.  They  could  certainly  utter  sounds,  but  they 
oould  not  be  heard ;  whereas,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment,  their  ories  caused  great  annoyance  to  my  neigh- 
bours. 

The  first  oat,  killed  after  six  weeks,  on  being  opened,  showed 
beneath  the  pleura  some  almost  gelatinous  deposits,  sunounded 
hy  an  anomalous  redness;  on  the  whole,  there  was  but  little  to 
be  seen,  and  the  characters  detectable  by  the  naked  eye  were 
not  sufBcient  to  prove  the  existence  of  tubercle,  had  not  the 
microscope  removed  all  doubt  about  the  matter.  I  ahall  not 
here  describe  the  oharaoters  revealed  by  its  employment,  hot 
I  may  refer  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Qratiolet,  bead  of  the 
anatomical  department  of  the  Museum,  who  kindly  verified  my 
examinations,  and  satisfied  himself  that  these  deposits  were  of 
tubercular  nature. 

Besides  the  pulmonary  lesion,  I  found  in  this  oat  a  very  oon- 
eiderable  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  second  animal,  killed  after  one  year  of  treatment,  showed 
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much  more  charactertstic  lesions  in  the  lunga,  though  they 
were  not  of  great  extent.  These  lesions  consisted  of  small 
*  white  granules,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  situated  heneath  the 
pleura,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  red  injection  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tissue,  to  the  extent  of  several  miUimeties ;  an  injection 
that  penetrated  into  the  pulmonary  tissue,  but  was  unaccom- 
panied by  induration. 

I  only  found  these  granulations  under  the  pulmonary  pleura. 
If  there  were  others  in  the  middle  of  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma, they  completely  escaped  my  observation. 

These  gray  granulations  were  moderately  hard ;  they  could 
be  crushed  on  the  glass,  and  showed  under  the  mioroacope  the 
following  characters :  irregnlar  corpnscnles,  granular  internally 
and  externally ;  the  externa]  granulations  brilliaQt  and  some- 
what characteristic.  Most  of  the  corpuscules  were  Viow  of  & 
millimetre  in  diameter,  almost  unaffected  by  acetic  acid. 

I  shall  not  describe  certain  accessory  elements  which  were 
met  with  at  the  Bame  time,  because  I  do  not  wish  at  this  time 
to  treat  of  the  formation  of  tubercular  corpuscules.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  pointing  out  the  above  chief 
histological  element,  which  constituted  the  principal  mass  of 
the  granulation,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  significa- 
Uon,  any  more  than  did  the  characters  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Besides  this  pulmonary  lesion,  I  may  mention  the  enormoas 
development  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands,  the  hypertrophy  of 
the  glands  of  Feyer,  and  of  the  shut  vesicles  of  the  large 
intestine,  containing  &a.  opaque  fluid,  that  showed  under  the 
microscope  glandular  corpuscules. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  allude  particulariy  to  the  development 
of  the  acini  in  the  spleen.  They  were  so  much  developed  that 
they  could  be  seen  through  the  exterior  covering;  and  the 
spleen,  when  cut  into,  seemed  to  be  formed  entirely  of  them. 
They  were  decidedly  larger  than  a  large  pin's  head,  and  con- 
tained in  the  interior  a  mass  of  glandular  corpuscules. 

Bat,  unlike  what  I  bad  observed  in  the  first  oat,  the  mesen- 
teric glands  were  not  appreciably  enlarged. 

To  resume,  Drosera  causes  the  production  of  tuberoular 
elements  in  the  lungs,  and  acts  at  the  same  time  on  the 
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lymphatia  system  in  general,  thus  presentJng  the  analogy 
recognized  in  all  ages  hetween  the  tnbetcuUr  affeotioa  and  the 
lymphatic,  not  to  say  scrofulous,  temperament.  I  may  remark 
that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatio  organs  was  a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  proper  elements  of  the  organs,  and  was  unaccom- 
panied by  any  plastic  deposit. 

I  admit  that  two  experiments  are  but  very  few  to  draw  con- 
clusions from.  The  chapter  of  coincidences  may  always  be 
allied  against  them.  Still,  on  reflecting  that  the  experiments 
were  made  on  cats,  that  these  animals  are  seldom  or  never 
tuberonlar,  it  would  require  the  admission  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary coincidence  to  explain  my  selection  of  two  tuber- 
cular cats;  moreover,  the  third  having  presented,  at  the  same 
period  as  the  two  first,  the  same  symptoms  of  weakness  of  the 
voice,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  affected  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  were;  to  these  experiments  may  be  added  the  tradition 
which  is  both  scientific  and  popular ;  for  I  made  inquiries  of 
some  provincial  colleagues,  and  Dr.  Dilbon  of  Beziers,  who 
kindly  questioned  the  country  folk,  tells  me  that  the  fact  of  the 
deleterious  action  of  Drosera  on  the  cattle  was  well  known  to 
the  hill  shepherds. 

Befieoting  on  all  these  circnmstancee  and  collating  all  these 
considerations,  I  think  there  are  strong  grounds  for  presuming 
that  future  experirDenta  will  confirm  those  already  made. 

I  pass  over  the  consequences  that  may  be  deduced  in 
reference  to  physiology  and  general  pathology,  and  I  come  to 
the  second  point  I  am  desirous  of  elucidating. 

Drosera,  I  have  said,  when  used  in  tubercular  affections 
before  the  disease  has  gone  too  far,  cures  it. 

This  treatment  has  been  so  rarely  nnsuocesaful  in  my  hands, 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  that  I  am  inclined  to  refer 
the  few  cases  where  it  has  not  succeeded  to  an  error  of  diagnosis, 
or  to  a  want  of  perseverance  on  the  patient's  part. 

The  dose  in  which  I  employ  Drosera  is  four  to  twenty  drops 
of  the  tincture  in  the  twenty-four  honra.  A  weaker  dose  is  in- 
sufficient in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  auscultatory  signs  in  the  various  cases  where  the  treat- 
ment  was  succeBsful  were  the  following  :  dniness  more  or  less 
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extensive,  weakness  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  roughneas  of 
inspiration  or  expiration,  respiration  in  several  impulses,  pro- 
longed expiration,  sou0e  behind  the  scapula. 

The  functional  signs  were :  cough  generally  dry,  oppression, 
spitting  of  blood,  thoracic  pains,  night-sweats,  emaciation. 

I  enumerate  all  the  signs  in  no  particular  order,  beoauee  a 
profound  discussion  of  the  different  cases  would  extend  this 
essay  to  an  undue  length.  I  shall  only  observe  that,  under  the 
influence  of  Drosera,  I  have  seen  all  these  symptoms  diminish 
and  even  entirely  disappear,  provided  the  general  state  of  the 
patient  is  still  good. 

The  presence  of  a  pretty  large  cavity  even  would  not  be  a 
reason  for  despairing,  provided  the  general  state  was  still 
favourable. 

This  is  an  indispensable  proviso,  for  in  all  oases  in  which  the 
fever  was  of  a  continued  character,  when  the  food  was  not  duly 
assimilated,  which  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  phthisical  patients, 
not  only  with  those  who  have  a  cavity,  but  oflen  also  with  some 
patients  where  the  stethoscopic  signs  are  not  very  marked — in 
such  oases  I  have  always  found  the  treatment  fail ;  still  it  gene- 
rally caused  relief  for  the  first  week,  and  what  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  the  patients  seemed  to  die  more  quietly. 

I  only  once  gave  the  remedy  in  larger  doses,  and  that  without 
good  result ;  hence  I  know  not  what  to  expect  from  the  nse  of 
larger  quantities  of  the  drug;  but  as  I  have  never  seen  a  failure 
ftom  doses  of  twenty  drops  when  the  general  state  was  favour- 
able, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  we  could  enlarge  the  limit 
of  corable  cases  by  giving  larger  doses,  it  would  not  be  to  any 
very  great  extent. 

Such  are  the  results  which  I  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the 
scientific  and  medical  public.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  question,  will  not  be  deterred 
from  its  impartial  consideration  by  the  kind  of  disfavour  with 
which  all  that  relates  to  homoeopathy  is  still  regarded  by  some 
minds.  If  they  decide  in  verifying  on  their  patients  the  curative 
efforts  I  have  reported,  and  to  institute  trials  on  several  patients 
in  not  too  far  advanced  stages  of  tubercular  disease,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  fortnight's  trial  will  generally  suffice  to  encourage 
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them  to  peraevere ;  bo  rapidly  do  oertein  eymptoniB,  Buch  tta  the 
oongh  and  paiDB  in  the  chest,  often  disappear. 

I  may  Bum  up  the  result  of  my  trials  as  follows : — 1st.  Dro- 
sera  given  to  oata  for  a  oonsiderahle  time  produced  tubercles  in 
these  animals ;  2nd.  Given  to  tubercular  cases  in  the  dose  of 
four  to  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture,  it  cured  the  disease  in  its 
first  stages,  thus  confirming  in  this  particular  disease  the  truth 
of  the  therapeutic  law  of  similars. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS 

IN  NEURALGIA  OF  THE  EYEBEOW  AND  TEMPLE, 

ESPECIALLY  ON  THE  EIGHT  SIDE, 

£t  Dr.  Francesco  Febimat,  Madrid. 

(From  He  BvSetin  de  la  BoaOi  Xedicah.) 

Chelidoniom  majus  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  sharp,  bitter, 
and  burning  taste,  yielding,  when  pressed,  a  yellow  corrosive, 
milky  juice ;  it  grows  in  hedges  and  waste  places  among  stones 
and  rubbish. 

Formerly  this  plant  had  so  ^eat  a  reputation,  that  there 
were  scarcely  any  diseases  for  the  tieatment  of  which  it  was 
not  extolled.  It  was  said  to  be  aperient,  eracuant,  cordial, 
detersive,  and  an  excellent  remedy  against  the  plague.  It  was 
recommended  in  dropsies,  congestions  of  the  liver  and  Bpleen, 
jaundice,  intermittent  fevers,  scurvy,  scrofula,  chlorosis,  pul- 
monary catarrh,  chronic  affections  of  the  chest  inducing  maras- 
mus, rheumatism,  tinia  capitis  and  spots  on  the  face.  It  was 
equally  valued  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eyes.  Dios- 
oorides  alleges  that  in  his  time  it  was  believed  that  the  swallows 
mads  use  of  the  juice  of  this  plant  for  restoring  sight  to  their 
young  when  they  had  become  blind.  Aristotle  repeats,  but 
Celsns  disputes,  this  statement. 

How  extraordinary  that  this  plant,  formerly  so  celebrated, 
has  in  our  day  fallen  into  suob  oblivion,  that  it  is  only  used  to 
oauterise  corns  and  warts.  Homceopathy  will  repair  this  un- 
just neglect,  and  replaoe  it  in  the  position  it  deserves.    Unfor- 
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tnnately,  its  patbogeneBis  is  far  from  beiog  complete,  bat 
homoeopatby  has  verified  its  good  effects  in  different  morbid 
states  more  or  leas  analogous  to  tliose.in  which  it  was  formerly 
administered,  and  especially  in  diseasea  of  the  eyes.  I  often 
prescribe  this  medicine,  and  have  proved  its  efBcacy  in  those 
affections,  especially  in  acute  inflammations,  where  the  eyes  are 
swollen,  injected,  with  a  sensation  of  burning  as  if  from  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body — when  there  is  excessive  photo- 
phobia, lachrymation,  abandant  sebaceous  secretion,  agglutina- 
tion of  the  eyelids  in  the  morning,  Bhiveriogs  from  time  to 
time,  pain  which  generally  extends  not  only  to  the  forehead, 
bnt  sometimes  over  all  the  bead ;  this  pain,  beginning  to  be  felt 
towards  two  or  three  p.m.,  is  at  its  height  about  eight  or  nine, 
and  prevents  sleep  or  even  lying  down  till  nearly  daybreak.  It 
is  not  of  these  affections  I  intend  to  treat  at  present,  bnt  of 
neuralgia  of  the  temple  and  eyebrow,  chiefly  of  the  right  side ; 
I  say  the  right  dde,  for,  according  to  Boenningbansen,  the 
action  of  Ohelidoniam  is  more  strongly  manifested  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left;  although  I  have  cured  neuralgia  of  the  left 
eyebrow  and  temple  with  this  medicine,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
fourth  case.  I  wish  to  show  the  efficacy  of  Chelidonium  majus 
in  these  neuralgias,  sometimes  so  refractory  and  so  subject  to 
relapse.  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  medicine  more  useful  when 
we  find  present  the  characte^stio  symptoms  which  I  shall  point 
out  in  the  five  following  cases. 

Case  1. — A  young  man,  aged  30,  tall,  sanguine,  of  a  lively 
and  irritable  temper,  with  fair  whitish  grey  hair,  grey  eyes,  and 
affected  with  herpes.  Every  morning,  on  waking,  he  felt  some 
shivering,  followed  by  a  pulsative  pain  in  the  right  eyebrow 
and  temple.  This  pain,  slight  at  first,  increased  so  as  to  drive 
him  almost  to  distraction ;  it  extended  to  the  forehead,  and 
especially  to  the  eye  on  the  same  side.  The  patient  complained 
of  a  bruised  sensation  in  the  eye  from  the  front  to  the  baok. 
The  eye  became  red,  watery,  and  very  sensitive  to  light; 
pressure  with  the  hand  relieved  the  pain  for  a  little;  while 
light,  exposure  to  the  air,  and  especially  moving  and  holding 
down   the   head,  produced   a   ooDsiderable   aggravation.     The 
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attack  asually  tertnioated  about  two  or  three  p.m.,  at  times  with 
soar  perspiratioD,  and  only  left  a  certain  eenBJbility  of  the  eya 
to  light.  On  ooDBidering  that  the  attacks  returned  periodically 
in  the  morning  on  waking,  that  the  right  side  was  alone  affectedi 
that  the  patient  was  of  a  songaine  temperament  and  of  a  lively 
and  irritable  temper,  addicted  to  alcoholic  drinkB,  and  that  the 
pain  was  increased  by  moving  and  holding  down,  the  head,  I 
selected  Nux  vomica,  and  gave  it  in  the  1  Otb  dilation ;  it  stopped 
the  fits  for  some  time,  but  they  soon  returned.  The  observa- 
tions which  Dr.  Teste  has  published  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Systematic  arrangement  of  the  Homoeopatblo  Materia  Medica. 
on  Ohelidonium  majus  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  remembered 
that  in  two  cases  he  mentions  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  right 
eyebrow  and  temple.  Without  any  other  indication,  Iprescribed 
this  medicine  in  the  2nd  dilution,  a  spoonful  to  be  taken  every 
two  hours.  The  result  was  so  favourable,  that  the  attacks  dis- 
appeared after  the  second  day  of  treatment.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  this  neuralgia,  which  had  been  going  on  for  more 
than  twelve  years,  returned  every  two  or  three  months  with  in- 
creased intensity,  in  spite  of  allopathic  treatment,  tn  the  space 
of  two  years  after  Ohelidonium  majus  had  been  given,  they  re^ 
turned  only  twice ;  but  the  symptoms,  although  the  same,  werd 
much  less  intense,  thus  proving  the  efficacy  of  the  medtcioe. 

Oasb  3. — A  young  man,  aged  26,  lymphatic,  sanguine,  stout 
and  tall,  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  gentle  disposition,  but 
afiected  with  herpes,  brother  of  the  last  patient.  The  pain, 
preceded  by  some  shivering,  commenced  about  11  a.m.  in  the 
right -eyebrow,  and  increased  in  severity  till  noon.  It  then  be- 
came insupportable,  and  extended  to  the  forehead  and  the  eye 
on  the  same  side ;  the  eye  was  red,  burning,  protuberant  as  if 
coming  out  of  the  socket,  and  watery ;  the  attack  ended  about 
three  p.m.,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  slight  perspiration. 
Quinine  and  Veratrine  ointment,  prescribed  by  an  old  school 
practitioner,  far  from  relieving  these  terrible  paroxysms,  only 
aggravated  them.  At  length  the  patient,  in  spite  of  a  prejudice 
he  had  against  homceopathy,  which  be  looked  upon  as  doing 
nothiug,  decided  to  consult  me.     I  prasoribed  Ghelidontum  ib 
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the  same  maimer  as  in  the  previous  case.  The  attack  vhiolf 
followed  was  so  slight,  that,  to  his  great  Burprise,  he  could  go 
out  in  the  street,  and  siuce  then  (more  than  a  year  ago]  it  has 
not  returned,  whereas  before  suoh  attacks  frequently  ooourred. 

Oabb  3. — A  woman,  aged  64,  little,  lymphatic,  with  fair 
Bkin,  grey  eyes,  and  fickle  character.  Every  day,  about  8  a.m., 
she  felt  in  the  right  eyebrow  and  temple  a  pulsative  pain,  which 
gradually  increased  until  it  became  intolerable  ;  it  extended  to 
the  forehead,  and  became  tearing  round  the  orbit.  The  eye 
was  injected,  bumiog,  watery,  and  excessively  sensitive  to  the 
light ;  the  eyelids  were  contracted.  Pressure  vrith  the  hand 
relieved  for  a  little;  whereas  light,  movement,  and  liree  air 
aggravated  the  psin.  The  patient  had  yawnings  and  shiverings 
during  the  paroxysm.  Chelidonium  removed  the  attack  on  the 
second  day  of  its  adminislration ;  it  returned  six  months  after- 
wards, but  with  less  intensity,  and  yielded  to  the  same  medicine ; 
there  has  been  no  return  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Case  4. — ^A  little  girl  aged  10,  fair,  pale,  with  blue  eyes  and 
amiable  oharaoter.  Every  day,  about  three  f.u.,  sbe  was 
obliged  to  lie  down  on  account  of  a  pain  in  the  left  eyebrow 
aad  temple,  accompanied  by  yawning  and  shivering.  This 
pain,  as  described  by  the  child,  was  pulsative ;  it  increased 
gradually,  causing  her  to  utter  sharp  cries.  The  little  patient 
oomplained  of  suffering  in  the  left  side  of  the  head ;  her  eye 
was  injected,  watery,  and  very  sensitive  to  light  It  is  probable 
that  pressure  with  the  hand  relieved  it  a  little,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  her  take  it  away  from  her  forehead.  About 
four  or  five  p.m.  a  slight  perspiration  came  on,  and  the  attack 
disappeared  so  completely,  that  the  child  returned  to  her  usual 
games.  Chelidonium,  3rd  dilution,  cured  this  neuralgia  after 
being  given  two  days. 

Case  6. — A  woman  aged  34,  ordinary  height,  thin,  bilious, 
dark  and  irritable.  When  getting  out  of  bsd  in  the  morning, 
she  felt  some  uneaaoess  in  the  right  eyebrow  and  temple,  ao- 
.oompanied  by  yawning  and  shivering.    This  uneasiness  soon 
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changed  into  a  efaooting  pain  whloh  extended  to  the  forehead 
and  eye  of  the  same  side.  The  eje  became  red,  watery,  and 
sensitive  to  hght.  Pressure  relieved  the  paio  a  little ;  while 
air,  moTetnent  of  the  head,  and  particularly  stooping,  increased 
it  considerably ;  taking  food  also  aggravated  the  pain.  The 
pain,  after  arriving  at  its  maximntn  of  lotensity,  dinunished  by 
degrees,  and  terminated  about  4  f.h  ,  sometimes  by  a  little 
perspiration.  The  attack  did  not  return  after  the  seooad  day 
of  the  administration  of  Chdidonium. 
From  these  cases  I  conclude — 

I.  That  Chelidonium  migua  is  useful  in  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
temperaments. 

II.  That  it  may  be  used  at  all  hoars  of  the  day. 

III.  That  it  is  a  most  useful  medicine  for  removing  neuralgic 
pains  of  the  eyebrow  and  temple,  especially  of  the  right  side, 
bat  also  sometimes  of  the  left. 

IV.  That  it  may  be  administered  in  repeated  doses,  for 
example  every  two  hours,   and  in   the  interval  between  the 


v.  That  in  order  to  he  sncoessful,  the  pain  most  be  generally 
pulsative  and  burning,  or  less  frequently  lancinating  and  tearing. 

VI.  That  the  attacks  be  periodic  preceded  in  general  by 
yawning  and  shiveriug,  occasionally  continuing  during  the 
paroxysm,  and  terminating  most  frequently  by  perspiration 
sometimes  sour. 

VII.  That  the  pain  always  begins  iu  the  eyebrow  and  temple, 
extending  chiefly,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  intense  to 
tbs  forehead,  the  orbit  and  the  eye  of  the  same  side  ;  the  eye 
iiecomes  injected,  at  times  prominent  and  very  sensitive  to 
light. 

.  VIII.  Finally,  that  pressure  with  the  hand  relieves  the  pain 
slightly ;  while  light,  fr»b  air,  movements  of  the  head,  especially 
itooping,  aggravate  it. 
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ON  FIBROUS  TUMOURS  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Bt  Dr.  Joseph  Kidd. 

Of  all  the  organic  diseBses  of  the  womb,  that  most  irequently 
met  with  is  fibroaa  tnmour.  It  moBt  frequently  ocean  in  nn- 
married  women  who  have  experienced  difficulty  and  pain  at  the 
monthly  period,  especially  if  the  meostraal  secretion  has  been 
insufficiect,  or  too  profuse.  In  married  women  it  is  most  often 
met  with  in  those  who  have  not  borne  obildren,  or,  in  whom 
the  process  of  ohild-beariag  baa  been  arrested,  during  the  period 
of  activity  of  the  reproductive  orgaus. 

I  have  known  it  caused  also  by  the  use  of  cold  sitz  baths 
employed  to  check  the  profuse  loss  at  the  menstrual  periods. 
This  profuse  loss  is  natural  to  many  constitutions,  and  should 
not  be  cbfioked  as  long  as  the  health  continues  good. 

Whatever  lessens,  or  arrests  the  monthly  period,  hefbre  the 
vascular  fulness  of  the  ovaries  and  womb  has  relieved  itself  to 
natural  extent,  predisposes*  to  the  deposition  of  fibrine  in 
tissues  of  the  womb  or  ovaries. 

Fibrous  tnmour  is  sometimes  solitary,  but  more  often  a  series 
of  tumours  is  found  to  exist.  They  grow  generally  from  the 
substance  of  the  uterine  walls,  and  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  grow  outwards  into  the  abdomen,  or  pelvis,  and  into 
those  which  project  internally,  distending  the  uterine  cavity. 
The  latter  are  much  more  dangerous;  keeping  the  uterus 
distended  are  more  liable  to  cause  hiamorrbage.  At  times 
they  fall  lower  and  lower,  so  as  to  dilate  the  oe  uteri,  and 
escape  into  the  vagina,  when  their  removal  by  ligature  becomes 
feasible. 

When  the  tnmour  grows  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
nteruB,  it  sometimes  projects  into  the  space  between  the  ntenu 
and  rectum,  and  there  causes  much  discomfort,  weight,  and 
pain  about  the  sacrum,  aggravated  by  walking  or  standing. 

*  It  ii  Bxtninelf  important  not  to  intsifere  witli  the  montlily  period,  sren 
though  profius,  tmleu  slgtia  of  poiitiTe  exh»iutiOD  ahow  theioMlvM.  No 
medldoe  ■hoold  be  ^ren  during  the  monthly  period,  onlen  some  ipsdal 
diitiBOt  rcuon  oalli  for  It.    Cold  b»tha  *honId  be  dlicontlnaed  al*o. 
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The  straotare  of  fibrons  tumonr  of  the  uterns,  illastrateB  its 
origin  and  cause ;  a  section  generally  shows  a  dense  greyish 
Btrncture,  intersected  by  fihroas  hands,  in  a  concentric  or 
laminated  arrangement,  as  if  the  growth  had  ooouired  in  pro- 
gressive layers,  proh&bly  deposited  after  each  monthly  period 
from  the  fibrine  of  the  hlood  retained  in  the  uterine  vessels. 

The  utmost  variety  in  size  is  to  be  met  with ;  at  times,  so 
small  as  not  to  be  recoguized  during  life,  except  hy  the  obstinate 
recurrence  of  heemorrhage,  and  at  others,  so  large  as  to  fill  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Generally,  the  tumour  is  but  moderately  hard ;  oooasionally, 
it  is  so  hard  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  "  stony."  Such  cases 
require  great  caution  in  giving  an  opinion ;  as,  although  most, 
even  of  the  hardest,  are  non-malignant,  yet  a  few  are  examples 
of  true  soirrhus  and  invariably  end  in  death,  generally  by  ex> 
hauBtion  from  hsemorrbage,  or  by  dropsy. 

The  symptoms  muet  frequently  caused  hy  fibrous  tumonr, 
are  dull,  aobing  pdn  in  the  sacral  and  hypogastric  regions, 
inability  for  exertion,  dysuria,  conBtipation  or  diarrhoea,  and 
heemorrhage;  the  latter  I  have  found  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  to  be  the  most  dangerous  and  intractable  symptom.  In- 
deed, the  obstinate  persistence  of  menorrhagia  first  excites  the 
experienced  practitioner's  attention  and  leads  to  its  detection. 
The  tumour  seems  to  attract  blood  to  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  as 
the  ovnm  in  pregnancy.  As  a  foreign  body,  also,  it  keeps  the 
blood-vessels  open,  in  the  same  way  as  the  retained  placenta 
keeps  up  bnmorrhage,  tiD  its  expulsion  allows  the  nterus  to 
contract. 

In  many  oases,  I  have  known  even  very  large  tumours  to 
cause  little  or  no  inconvenience ;  so  much  so,  that  but  for  the 
enlargement,  the  patient  would  feel  very  little  the  matter  with 
her. 

The  occurrence  of  pregnancy  is  a  most  dangerous  complica- 
tion, as  the  tumour  causes  a  tendency  to  miscarriage,  with 
flooding  in  the  early  months.  If  the  pregnancy  goes  on  to  the 
full  time,  the  festal  head  may  be  obstructed  in  its  passage 
through  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  require  the  ctesarean  section. 
If  this  danger  is  escaped,  and  the  child  safely  expelled,  the 
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tumour  also  prevents  tbe  proper  uterine  oontractioD,  tbue  key- 
ing up  htemorrhage.  After  the  delivery,  there  is  still  a  liability 
of  the  fibious  tumour  to  break  down,  and  oauae  pyemia,  or 
peritODitis. 

Id  the  diagnosis  of  fibrous  tumour,  care  is  requisite  to  avoid 
confounding  it  vitb  enlargement  of  the  ovaries.  Examination 
per  rectum,  as  well  as  per  vaginam,  will  enable  us  to  avoid  this. 
If  the  tumour  grows  from  the  side  of  the  uterus,  or  if  it  is  em< 
bedded  in  its  substance,  the  lifting  up  of  the  tumour  by  the 
finger  carries  the  womb  with  it;  if  ovarian  not  so. 
_^_In  ovarian  enlargement,  the  womb  is  generally  drawn  up; 
more  often  it  is  pushed  down  by  fibrous  tumour  of  tbe  uterus. 
The  latter  is  more  elastic  and  generally  rounder  than  ovarian 
tumour. 

From  flexures  of  the  womb  the  diagnosis  maybe  made  by 
the  uterine  sound.  The  os  uteri  is  large  and  open  in  flexures 
of  the  womb,  but  generally  small  and  dosed  in  fibrous  tumours ; 
when  the  latter,  however,  is  pedunculated,  and  grows  into  Uie 
uterine  cavity,  tbe  os  becomes  open  and  enlarged. 

Cancer  uteri  is  tbe  disease  most  liable  to  be  mistakeo  for 
fibrous  tumour ;  but  the  gaping  orifice,  indurated.  lips,  and  the 
immovability  of  tbe  body  of  tbe  uterus  in  cancer,  as  well  as  tbe 
GODtinuously  offensive,  or  bloody  discharge,  afford  b  most 
marked  distinction. 

Cancer  of  the  colon  may  be  distinguished  from  fibrous  to- 
mour  of  tbe  uteras  by  the  malignant  expression  of  the  oounte- 
nanoe,  and  by  the  existence  of  bloody,  or  purulent  diarriioea,  or 
of  obstruction  of  the  bowels.* 

Tbe  condition  of  the  breasts,  the  freedom  from  hnmorrhage, 
and  the  history  of  the  case,  will  easily  present  tbe  early  stage 
of  pregnancy  from  being  mistaken  for  fibrous  tumour. 

The  prognosis  of  fibrous  tumour  of  the  womb  should  be  caa- 


*  In  a  cue  of  olietraatioit  of  the  boweli,  wdI  to  um  b^  Dr.  Ouume  of 
Ctnemsey,  I  pused  the  colon  tube  up  Kbwit  13  or  IS  inchea  into  tha  ugnuad 
flexure,  threw  up  ahout  a  qoart  of  tepid  water  to  clear  away  the  olwtractlon, 
and,  from  the  microBCOplc  examination  of  the  discharge  adhering  to  the  end 
of  the  tube,  I  diagnoMd  cancer  of  the  colon,  which  the  result  in  a  few  months 
verified. 
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tloas  t>tit  enoonraging.  The  disease  ia  likely  to  be  tedious — 
still  often  camble.  Even  if  onrable,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  the 
patient  to  receive  the  asenranoe  that  the  disease  is  not  maUg- 
nant,  nor  likely  to  degenerate  into  cancer;  that  at  the  wont  it 
only  caases  discomfort,  and  keeps  np  a  liability  to  hemonh^, 
bnt  is  not  destruoljve  to  life.  Also,  that  when  tbe  mebstmal 
periods  cease,  the  tumont  may  probably  disappear,  and  all  its 
dangerons  results  oease, 

Tbe  bomosopathic  treatmeDt  of  fibrous  tumour  illustrates  the 
neoessity  we  have  to  treat  disease  not  symptomatioally,  but 
rationaDy.  No  medicine  is  known  to  oause  the  production  of 
fibrous  tumour,  and  although  medicines,  snob  as  Sabina,  Secale, 
and  Ferrum  muriatioum,  are  homisopathio  to  the  symptoms 
caused  by  the  tumour,  yet  their  use  is  only  palliatiTe,  and  in  no 
way  Ourative  to  the  disease.  In  many  oases,  this  palliative 
treatment  is  all  that  can  be  obtained ;  still  it  is  our  duty,  io 
every  case  of  obstinately  recnrring  haemorrhage,  carefully  to  search 
for  tbe  local  cause,  and  if  fibrous  tumour  is  found,  to  apply 
our  treatment,  if  possible,  cuiatively,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied 
merely  with  palliating  the  symptoms,  and  leaving  the  cause 
.untouched. 

.  From  tbe  pathogenetic  effeots  of  mercury,  it  seems  to  be  tbe 
nearest  homceopatbic  specific  for  the  disease.  The  primary 
pathogenetic  efiect  of  mercury  is  to  cause  an  increase  in  tbe 
qnantity  of  fibrine  in  the  blood ;  also,  an  increased  activity  in 
the  fibrous  structure  and  in  tbe  fibrous  organs,  such  as  .the 
Womb.  It  also  sets  up  an  increased  tendency  to  heemorrbage, 
and  to  muco-purulent  discharge,  from  tbe  membrane  lining  tbe 
ut«rine  cavity.  In  practice  I  have  found  it  the  most  useful 
medicine  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ;  even  when  it  does 
not  cure,  it  affords  much  relief  to  the  worst  symptom  (the  hn- 
morrbage),  and  arrests  the  progress  of  disease  in  some  cases. 

Merc.  oor.  is,  I  think,  tbe  best  preparation  to  nse,  especially 
when  profuse  muco-purulent  excoriating  leuoorrhcea  exists.  To 
produce  any  decided  impression  on  tbe  disease,  it  should  be 
given  for  many  months.  Tbe  dose  I  usually  employ  is  from 
1  to  3  drops  of  the  2nd  deol.  diln.  in  half  a  wine-glass  of  cold 
-water,  two  or  three  times  a  day.    From  this  I  have  never,  in 
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«ay  case,  found  the  least  injnrioas  effect.  The  general  healtfa 
usually  improves  very  much  under  its  use,  the  assimilatioQ  of 
food  is  more  perfect,  and  the  formatiou  of  unhealthy  products 
seems  to  he  arrested,  and  the  tendency  to  hiemorrhBge  leBsenti. 
■  Merc,  hiniod.  is  more  suitable  in  cases  characterized  by  a 
fitony  hardness  of  the  tumour  without  muoh  leucorrh<sa. 

This  disease  is  one  that  requires  prompt  and  judicious  treat- 
mcnt,  both  medicinal,  hygienic,  and  dietetic.  In  many  cases 
the  loss  of  blood  is  so  excessive  as  to  undermine  the  constitu- 
tion, unless  the  hiemorrhagic  tendency  is  arrested  and  the 
system  veil  supported  by  nourishment  and  by  stimulants.  The 
best  medicines  to  oheek  the  beemorrhage  are,  Snbina,  Secale, 
and  Ferrom  Muriaticum. 

Sabina,  when  the  discharge  ia  bright,  accompanied  with 
pnins  and  tenderness  in  the  ovarian  or  uterine  regions.  I  gene* 
rally  use  the  Snd  dec.  dil.  of  the  essential  oil,  iu  doses  of  from 
I  to  3  drops,  in  a  little  iced  water,  every  one,  two,  or  three 
hours,  according  to  the  severity  and  urgency  of  the  flooding. 

When  the  discharge  is  dark,  clotted,  or  thick,  with  uterine  or 
bearing-down  pains,  Seoale  is  indicated.  It  ehould  he  given 
freely  and  frequently,  say  about  S  drops  of  the  mother  tincture, 
every  one  or  two  boars,  till  the  hiamorrh^e  is  lessened  or 
arrested. 

Ferrum  muriaticum  I  have  found  most  useful  when  passive 
hemorrhage  esists,  with  little  or  no  pain,  but  with  total  pros- 
tration of  muscular  power ;  also  when  irritation  of  the  bladder 
Accompanies  the  flooding.  If  the  tendency  to  flooding  eziBts 
at  the  monthly  period,  it  is  essential  to  enjoin  perfect  rest, 
outside  the  bed,  or  on  the  sofa,  for  at  least  four  or  five  days. 
After  the  period  baa  ceased,  exercise  should  be  taken,  at  first 
moat  cautiously,  so  as  to  avoid  provoking  a  recnrrenoe  of  the 
flooding.  Abundance  of  noariehment  should  be  given,  espe- 
cially  cold  beef  tea,  cold  meat,  &o.  The  free  use  of  olaret  or 
port  wine  is  often  necessary ;  as,  without  wine,  the  bleeding 
will  not  he  easily  arrested  in  relaxed  or  lymphatic  constituUoDS. 

If  the  htemorrhflge  is  severe,  there  is  no  remedy  bo  effective 
in  stopping  it  as  plugging  the  vagina  with  tow,  taking  core  to 
leave  a  piece  of  tape  attached  to  the  tow,  so  as  to  enable  the 
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medical  attendant  to  remore  it  withoat  diffioalty,  in  two  or 
three  days,  lest  the  blood  should  patrify. 

If  mecbanioal  obstructioc  of  tfae  bovels  occnrs  from  the 
pressure  of  the  tumour,  a  daily  enema  of  wann  vater  into  the 
lower  howel  is  advisable.  One  case  under  my  care  bad  been 
for  five  or  six  years  under  allopathic  treatment,  and  took  (at 
the  advice  of  her  medical  attendant),  a  daily  pnrgative  for 
several  years.  On  disconticoing  this,  she  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  bowels  acted  with  the  most  perfect  regu- 
larity, every  day,  without  any  assistance. 

The  "  bittern  "  of  Erenznach  has  acquired  a  widely  celebrated 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  My  experience  of 
it  is  not  very  encour^ng,  especially  aa  regards  its  aae  by 
external  application  and  in  artificial  sitz  baths.  The  latter 
seem  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  attracting  too  maoh 
blood  to  the  pelvic  organs.  The  external  applicaUou  (by  wet 
linen  and  oilsilk),  canses  very  great  excoriation,  and  does  not 
seem  to  produce  much  absorbent  effeoL 

At  Erenznaoh  this  "  mutter  lye  "  is  added  in  various  propor- 
tions to  the  salt  water  baths,  and  when  the  patient  is  not  pros- 
trated by  the  resolvent  influence  of  the  bromine,  it,  in  some 
cases,  produces  a  sensible  diminntJon  in  the  size  of  the  tumoar. 
When  I  was  at  Kreuzuach  (in  ISfiS),  Dr.  Prieger  told  me  that 
at  the  full  strength  of  the  baths,  the  addition  of  "  mutter  lye  " 
gives  about  eight  ounces  of  bromine  to  each  bath.  This  con- 
veys an  idea  of  extraordinary  power  in  promoting  absorption. 
Dr.  Prieger  also  assured  me  that  some  cases  of  fibrous  tumour 
vere  perfectly  cured  there,  and  many  most  sensibly  became 
softer  in  consistence,  and  diminished  in  size. 

It  deserves  to  be  known  that  this  celebrated  "bittern"  of 
Erenznach  is-  not  a  whit  superior  to,  nor  diSerent  bom,  the 
"  mother  lye  "  of  the  Salt  Springs  of  Cheshire,  where  the  very 
same  "lye"  (after  all  the  salt  has  crystallized  out  of  the  brine), 
is  let  go  to  waste.  If  an  establishment  were  set  up  near  these 
springs  in  England,  much  better  results  might  be  obtained  than 
at  Erauznaoh,  where  the  poor  diet  and  the  close  oppressive  heat 
of  the  place  disagree  with  many  of  the  English  visitors. 

The  ordinary  salt  water  &om  the  springs  is  of  little  or  no 
cfBcacy  in  the  treatment  of  fibrous  tumours.     It  is  only  the 
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nDcrystallizable  residue  (ailer  the  chloride  of  sodium  has  beeif 
deposited),  which  contains  the  biomides  in  any  qnantity.  The 
diluting  of  this  with  soft  water  might  have  a  better  effect  than 
with  Bait  water,  as  the  latter  probably  impedes  the  absorption  of 
the  bromides. 

I  append  four  cases  illnstrative  of  this  disease  :— 

Case  I. 

J.  L.,  aged  40,  nnmarried,  of  a  dark  complexion,  bilious 
temperament,  suffered  for  many  months  iVom  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  passing  water,  til)  total  obstmction  came  on  in  July, 
J  854.  AU  other  means  failing  to  afford  relief,  I  passed  the 
catheter,  which  drew  off  about  a  quart  of  urine.  This  reten> 
don  of  urine  occurred  again  and  again. 

Investigating  the  cause  of  this  obstmotioD,  Z  foond  a  large 
tnmour  extending  from  the  bypogastrium  to  the  left  iliao  region, 
and  downwards  into  the  pelvis.  The  tumour  was  very  hard, 
irr^nlar  in  shape,  about  the  length  and- breadth  of  an  adult 
hand ;  pressure  externally  on  the  tumour,  cansed  uneaaness  in 
the  region  of  the  bladder. 

Her  general  health  was  tolerably  good;  the  monthly  periods 
rather  scanty  and  painful ;  for  many  years  she  had  suffered  from 
severe  attacks  of  spasms  in  the  iliac  region,  probably  oonneoted 
with  this  tumour. 

.  I  prescribed  Merc,  cor.,  2nd  dec.  dil.,  three  drops  three  times 
a  day,  rest  on  the  sofa,  and  a  light,  simple  diet.  This  treat- 
ment she  continued  ibr  about  four  months;  gradnally  the 
tumour  became  smaller  and  smaller,  and  finally  so  far  disap- 
peared as  to  leave  but  a  scarcely  perceptible  thickening  where 
the  tnmonr  existed.  For  seven  years  she  has  had  no  percep- 
tible return  of  the  tumour,  nor  any  necessity  for  resorting  to 
the  use  of  tiie  catheter. 

This  is  an  interesting  case  of  fibrous  tumour,  altogether  ex- 
tertial  to  the  uterine  cavity,  therefore  anattended  wilh  hiemorr- 
hage ;  growing  from  the  anterior,  superior  wall  of  the  ntenu, 
it  gradually  encroaohed  apon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  till  total 
obstruction  resulted.  The  effect  of  the  Merc.  oor.  was  most 
satisfactory  and  permanont. 
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-'  Case  11. 

Mra. ,  Bged  41,  lymphatic,  Baaguine  tetnpetameDt,  20 

years  married,  no  children,  having  noticed  an  enlai^emeat  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  she  sent  for  ms  in  May,  1855. 
On  examination  I  found  a  large,  nearly  round,  solid  tnmour, 
the  size  of  a  young  child's  head,  growing  from  the  superior 
fundus  of  the  uterus.  It  extended  to  within  about  an  inch  of 
the  umbilicus.  There  was  little  or  no  paia  on  pressure,  and 
not  much  inconvenience,  except  from  the  increased  loss  at  the 
monthly  period,  which  amounted  at  times  to  flooding. 

Tracing  baok  the  history  of  the  case,  I  found  that  the 
monthly  periods  had  been  perfectly  regular,  but  rather  scanty, 
for  two  or  three  years  past,  till  October,  1854,  when  one  period 
passed  without  any  appearance,  and  the  same  in  October,  1865 ; 
about  this  time  also,  one  breast  became  enlarged.  For  neatly 
a  year  she  experienced  a  gradual  falness  and  hardness  in  the 
abdomen,  and  for  some  months  past  the  catamenial  loss  had 
become  excessive.  The  os  uteri  was  found  very  small,  the 
cervix  undeveloped,  the  body  enlarged  and  distended. 

■  I  prescribed  Merc,  cor.,  2nd  dec.  dil.,  two  drops  in  a  wine- 
glass of  cold  water,  three  times  a  day,  also  rest  on  a  sofa,  espe- 
oially  at  the  monthly  period,  the  free  use  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
ripe  fmit,  as  well  as  a  full  proportion  of  fresh  meat.  After  thre» 
months'  use  of  this  treatment,  the  enlargement  of  the  breast 
Was  quite  cured,  but  the  tumour  apparently  not  much  lessened. 

■  The  external  use  of  Kreuznach  Bittern  was  then  prescribed 
as  a  compress,  with  oil-silk  over  the  abdomen.  After  many 
months  use  of  it,  not  making  any  decided  progress,  I  advised 
her  to  go  to  Ereuznacb,  where  for  two  months  she  used  thg 
bathe,  with  an  admixture  of  "  mutter  lye,"  ondei  the  skilful 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Frieger. 

■  On  het  return  I  found  the  tumonr  rather  smaller  and  softer, 
but  not  any  decided  change,  her  general  condition  being,  on 
the  whole,  improved,  and  no  symptom  present  except  the  me- 
norrfaagia.  She  still  remains  under  my  occasional  observation. 
The  tumour  certainly  does  not  increase — rather  the  opposite— 
the  tendency  to  menorrhagia  has  gradually  lessened,  and  her 
general  health  has  become  re^estiablisbed. 
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In  this  case,  the  tumour  was  evidently  emliedded  in  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  fibrous  Etraotnre  of  the  uterus.  From  ita 
situation,  it  kept  the  fundus  of  the  womb  distended,  and  thus 
kept  up  the  tendency  to  hfemorrhage.  Being  of  an  active 
disposition,  she  took  a  great  deal  of  open  air  exercise,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  menstmal  periods,  with  great  benefit  to  her 
general  health. 

Case  III. 

Miaa ,  aged  88,  nervous  lymphatic  temperament,  for 

many  years  had  suffered  from  profuse  loss  at  the  monthly 
period,  of  which,  however,  ahe  took  little  notice,  till,  on  a  visit 
to  the  sea-side  in  October,  1858,  a  severe  flooding  came  on 
(after  a  ride  on  horseback).  This  continued  for  a  fortuight, 
and  she  recovered  very  slowly  from  it. 

In  November  she  came  up  to  London  to  consult  me.  On 
examiuation  I  found  a  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
growing  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  pressing  into 
the  space  between  the  uterus  and  rectum.  The  os  uteri  was 
small,  the  cervix  and  body  natural.  She  complained  of  much 
debility,  languor,  nervous  excitability,  and  inability  to  walk. 

I  prescrihed  China  <J)  with  much  benefit  to  her  general  health. 
After  this  vas  tolerably  well  re-established,  Merc.  cor.  was 
given  for  a  month,  without  any  benefit;  afterwards  Eoli  bromid. 
1st  dec.,  and  the  external  use  of  Erenzaach  bittern.  After 
some  months  I  found  every  attempt  to  prescribe  curative  tieat- 
.ment  only  disturbed  the  nervous  system,  without  any  real 
benefit.  I  then  discontinued  specific  treatment,  and  resumed 
that  for  her  general  health — viz.,  China  $  during  the  intervals 
of  the  periods,  for  some  months,  subsequently  Ferri  snlph.,  let 
dec.  dil.,  for  two  or  three  months,  perfect  rest  all  through  the 
menstrual  period,  and,  during  the  intervals,  open  carriage  exer- 
cise daily,  a  light,  unstimulating  diet,  a  glass  or  two  of  claret 
at  dinner.  Her  general  health  became  very  mnch  improved, 
and  the  loss  at  the  moathly  period  lessened,  but  the  tnmoor 
remains  unchanged. 

A  singular  ciroumataDoe  in  the  treatment  of  this  case  is,  that 
the  tumour  requires  lifting  up  once  in  ax  or-  eight  weeks; 
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gradually  the  tamonr  falls  lower  and  lover  into  the  pelvisi  bo 
as  to  cause  inoTeaEiing  inability  to  walk,  until  it  is  again  lifted 
np  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  by  the  finger  introdaoed  into 
the  rectum. 

Case  IV. 

Mrs.  ',  aged  44,  sanguine  temperament,  has  suETered  for 
about  eight  years  from  an  enormous  fibrous  tumour  filling  the 
abdomen ;  in  size,  it  is  equal  to  the  full  period  of  pregnancy. 
For  five  years  she  used  the  baths  at  Krenznach  every  year, 
without  any  positive  decrease  in  the  tumour. 

In  1860,  she  went  from  Kreuznach  to  Heidelberg,  to  consult 
the  celebrated  Ghelius.  After  three  weeks'  reaidenoe  there,  a 
severe  form  of  intermittent  fever  came  on,  which  no  treatment 
was  able  to  arrest.  With  great  difficulty  she  returned  to 
England,  and  spent  all  the  winter  in  London,  under  the  care  of 
an  able  allopathio  physician.  After  six  months'  trial  of  many 
medicines  (including  Quinine  in  every  form),  without  any  relief 
to  the  ague,  she  dispensed  with  his  services,  and  sent  for  me  in 
April,  1861,  I  found  her  prostrate  and  emaciated;  every  other 
day  a  chill  came  on,  followed  by  profuse,  long-continned  per- 
spiration, and  sleeplessness  (every  other  night).  T  prescribed 
Arsenicum  2nd  dec.  dil.,  one  drop  four  times  a  day.  Soon  after 
commencing  this  medicine  a  decided  improvement  set  in,  and 
the  intermittent  fever,  that  had  resisted  most  skilful  allopathio 
treatment  for  eight  months,  was  perfectly  cured  by  the  Arsenicuni 
in  a  fortnight.  Her  general  health  aLao  became  re-established, 
vrithout,  however,  any  diminution  in  the  tumour. 

This  case  is  introduced  here  to  illustrate  the  admirable  efi'ect 
of  "  arsenicam,"  and  to  show  bow  questionable  is  the  truly 
curative  infiuence  of  Krenznacb  baths  in  a  severe  case  of  fibrous 
tumour.  A  full  course  of  the  baths  every  year,  for  five  years 
(with  the  oooasional  use  of  the  Bittern  in  the  intervals),  had 
no  perceptible  efi'ect  in  lessening  the  size  of  the  tumour,  although 
she  consoled  herself  with  the  belief  that  it  was  kept  in  check, 
and  prevented  from  inoreasingi  by  the  annual  resort  to  the 
baths  of  Exeuznaoh, 
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ON  THE  PATHOQENESr  OF  ACONITE  :    WITH 
CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Br  J.  H.  Nankiv£LL,  M.R.C.S.,  Penzanoe. 

(Contiiiiwd  Stoia  ToL  zlz^  page  fiSS.) 

Scalp. — ("  Tingling  in  the  left  side  of  the  Boalp ;  aenration  as 
if  pulled  b^  the  hair ;  bloated  appearance  of  the  face  and 
forehead ;  single  spots  on  the  acalp  which  are  aensitiTe  to 
contact  and  cold  air ;  atitobes  nader  the  ecalp ;  sensation  over 
the  scalp  as  if  the  bair  were  standing  on  end  here  and  theie, 
the  Bcalp  being  very  BenBitive.*^ 

The  first  eentence  points  out  excitement  in  the  oataneoua 
nerres,  each  as  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  canses ;  it  may  be 
unimportant  aa  vhen  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  it  may  he 
the  firet  link  in  a  chain  of  Bymptoms  occaBioned  by  leaion  in 
the  nervous  centreB.  Every  variation  ^m  the  healthy  state  of 
the  organism  is  worthy  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
physician,  more  especially  when  the  morbid  symptom  is  io 
immediate  relation  with  the  brain  itself. 

The  espression  "  bloated  appearance  of  the  face  and  fore- 
head "  auggests  to  the  mind  the  observations  made  by  Malpighi, 
Lenwenhffiok,  F.  Dubois,  CI,  Bernard,  and  M.  Suoquet  on  the 
so-called  derivative  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  other  words,  of 
the  important  part  played  by  the  vesaels  which  maintain  a  direct 
communication  in  certain  parts  of  the  body  between  the  arteries 
and  the  veins,  and  this  being  independent  of  the  capillary  circu- 
lation. Especially  are  such  vessels  Found  on  the  skin  of  the  lips, 
nose,  eyelids,  forehead,  scalp,  &c.  These  vessels  increase  in 
volume  with  advancing  years,  and  their  especial  function  is  to 
take  off,  to  receive  and  return  to  the  heart,  any  extraordinary 
supply  of  blood  which  &om  any  cause  may  have  been  sent  to 
an  important  organ  of  the  body,  and  which,  if  all  passed 
throagb  the  capillary  vessels,  might  involve  the  organ  in 
BerioUs  disease.  Thus,  during  violent  exercise,  the  important 
viacera  of  the  body  do  not  participate  in  the  tumultuous  excited 
state  of  the  circulation  as  manifested  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
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bat  are  enabled  to  carry  on  tbeir  fuDCtions  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  the  bod;  is  at  rest,  or  during  sleep.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, from  the  proving  we  refer  to,  that  Aconite  would  be  most 
especially  indicated  in  apoplectic  conditions  or  ooHgestiona  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes  when  the  "  bloated  appearance  "  of 
the  countenance  is  present.  Bat,  for  example,  the  extent  to 
wbioh  this  injection  of  the  face  and  scalp  may  exist,  especially 
in  elderly  persons,  is  almost  startling  to  witness.  I  have  seen 
a  man,  aged  70,  weeding  in  bis  garden,  whose  bald  head  bad 
changed  from  its  ordinary  sallow  lint  to  a  deep  plum  colour, — 
so  intense  was  the  engorgement  of  the  superficial  vessels,  he 
assured  me,  that  he  did  not  feel  any  degree  of  headache  or  in- 
convenience. 

M.  Sncquet  states  that  in  old  men  who  have  drunk  intern- 
perately  it  is  found  that  the  direct  arterioso-venous  trunks 
about  the  head  and  face  are  multiplied  and  developed.  This  is 
a  kind  of  conversative  effort  of  nature  against  the  lethal  effects 
of  alkohol ;  indeed  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  bow  rarely  excessive 
drinking  produces  organic  changes  in  the  brain.  We  hays 
known  several  instances  in  which  men  have  drunk  to  such 
excess  as  to  bring  on  repeated  attacks  of  delerium  cum  tremore, 
and  even  insanity,  and  notwithstanding  make  a  good  recovery, 
to  sink  after  several  years  from  organic  disease  of  liver,  etomaob> 
or  kidneys. 

The  other  scalp  symptoms  in  the  text  appear  to  be  such  as 
might  commonly  arise  in  rheumatic  affections. 

Eyes. — ("  Staring  look ;  distortion  of  the  eyes  about  mid- 
night ;  protrusion  of  the  eyes.") 

These  expressions  remind  ons  of  a  peculiar  and  complicated 
affection  which  the  French  call  la  cachexia  exophtbalmtqas, 
imd  which  has  been  so  frequently  found  associated  with  goitre 
and  disease  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Du&esne  says :  "  Qui  n'a  dans 
sa  clientele  vu  de  ces  personnes,  s6ches,  maigres,  au  teint 
blafsrd  et  jann&tre,  les  yeux  aaillanit,  aveo  im  goitre,  des 
ballemena  de  coeur,  des  fr^nissements  continnels  des  groa  laiaa- 
eaux."  A  case  of  this  kind  came  nnder  my  observation  a  fsn 
months  since ;  it  was  distincUy  marked  with  this  triple  form  of 
^sease,  and  in  addition  there  was  oocasional  hEBEpeptysia  and 
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%  kind  of  paralyns  agitans  of  the  haDds.  The  patient,  more- 
OTer,  vas  anbject  to  extreme  tneatal  depression.  Aconite  did 
not  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  "totality  of  the  symploma," 
bat  the  patient  mended  ander  the  inflaence  of  Pals.,  Ignatia  and 
Arsenic.  There  was  no  evidence  of  pnlmonaiy  tubercle, — the 
faeemoptysis  ceased,  the  strength  impToved.  The  organic 
changes  in  the  thyroid  gland  and  in  the  heart  remained  as 
they  were.  It  seems  that  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  onr 
text  is,  that  in  the  early  st^es  of  heart  disease,  or  of  goitre, 
Aconite  is  especially  indicated,  if  there  is  the  slightest  tendency 
to  protrusion  of  the  eyes.  Certain  it  is  that  this  interesting 
triad  of  diseases  wonid  amply  repay  a  searching  investiga- 
tion. Who  will  interpret  for  us  the  sequence  and  consequence 
of  the  morbid  conditions  ?  Is  the  projection  of  the  eyes  the 
direct  result  of  chronic  aortitis  ?  Has  the  goitre  anything  to 
do  with  it  by  retarding  the  return  of  blood  from  the  bead  ? 

Is  there  not  in  most  cuies  of  serions  disease  of  the  beul, 
even  when  goitre  is  not  present,  a  projection  and  staring  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes  ?  Again  in  chlorosis  and  aneemia,  so 
intimately  associated  with  or  related  to  this  disease,  vhat  an 
interesting  enquiry  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  the  prolonged  and 
exalted  state  of  the  heart's  action.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this 
violent  palpitation  with  aortic  mnnnurs,  which  for  a  oonnder- 
able  period  may  be  the  mere  mimicry  of  heart  disease,  I  say 
is  it  not  probable  that  in  many  instances  it  goes  on  to  actual 
organic  disease  ?  I  once  saw  an  extraordinary  protrnsion  of 
the  eyes  brought  on  in  a  woman  >^ed  70  by  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism of  tbe  orbits.  The  disease  subsided,  but  the  eyes  never 
recovered  their  natural  expression  ;  the  stare  that  remained  was 
most  unpleasant ;  it  appeared  to  be  produced  by  an  effusion  of 
semm  or  lymph  in  the  sub-conjunotival  tissue — at  all  events 
tbe  conjunctiva  soon  after  had  a  pnffed  baggy  look. 

("*  Sparkling  eyet  s  pressure  in  the  eyes,  especially  when 
taming  them  and  looking  down ;  or  accompanied  with  heal 
and  burning  in  the  eyes,  especially  in  the  left  eye  and  over  the 
eyebrows.") 

The  first  sentence  may  indicate  cerebral  erethism ;  tbe  others 
seem  to  bespeak  vascular  engorgements  of  the  orbits  or  of  tbe 
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eyes,  the  poiD  of  the  eyes  during  motion  being  possibly  of  a 
rheumatio  type,  or  rather  pointing  iherelo, 

("  *  Great  photophobia.     The  pupils  are  much  dilated.") 

I  have  transposed  the  two  last  sentences  that  they  may  fall 
into  a  more  natural  order  and  sequence.  In  the  onset  of  in- 
flammation of  braio,  intolerance  of  light  (and  of  noise)  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  end  it  is  then  that  Aconite  is  cBpecially 
indicated ;  in  the  succeeding  stage,  when  effusion  is  threatened, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  loudly  demands  Bel. ;  indeed  from  the 
outset  of  the  disease  it  may  perhaps  be  wise  and  well  to  use 
Bel.  in  alternation  with  Aeon,  and  possibly  in  the  form  of  diop 
doses  of  the  mother  tincture. 

("Black  spots  and  mist  before  the  eyes ;  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  vertigo.     Photomania.     Obsouratioa  of  sight."} 

Such  morbid  phenomena  may  exist  either  with  or  without 
fever ;  in  both  forms  Aconite  may  benefit.  A  case  has  recently 
come  under  my  treatment  in  which  the  patient,  a  woman  aged 
53,  is  the  subject  of  the  most  intolerable  noises  in  the  head, 
flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  frequent  retching  and  even 
Tomiting,  and  yet  is  there  no  fever ;  but  quite  the  coDtrarv,  a 
very  cool  state  of  the  skin,  small  weak  pulse,  menstruation  has 
ceased  for  several  months.  Can  any  pathohgisl  divine  what  is 
the  state  of  tlie  brain  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  The  whole  sen- 
tence quoted  seems  also  to  point  to  amaurotic  diseases. 

("  Ophthalmia  accompanied  with  blear-eyedness ;  it  is  so 
paittful  that  he  would  rather  die  than  live ;  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  pressure,  heat  and  burning  in  the  eyes,  especially 
when  moving  the  balls,  and  occasional  sensation  as  if  the  eyes 
were  swollen.") 

The  first  question  which  arises  from  a  consideration  of  this 
paragraph  is — Can  Aconite  produce  such  distress  in  the  eyea 
that  the  patient  would  rather  die  than  live  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
every  Homceopath  has  seen  coses  of  ophthalmia  in  which  the 
patient's  life  had  been  a  burden  unto  them  until  ihey  had  been 
treated  by  Aconite ;  and  seeing,  over  and  over  again,  the 
primary  effects  of  this  drug  in  the  different  forms  of  chronio 
lippitudo,  be  cannot  but  wish  that  in  the  onset  of  the  disease 
our  noble  remedies  had  been  used,  so  that  the  miserable  effects 
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of  chronic  ophthalmia  on  the  cornea  and  on  the  eyelids  might 
have  been  altogether  prevented.  It  is  scarcely  oeceBsary  to  say 
that  in  such  diseaeeB  Aconite  Ib  not  the  only  remedy  which  may 
be  required.  It  will  be  almost  always  necessary  to  follow  it  up 
with  such  medicines  as  the  constitution  of  the  patient  may  seem 
to  require,  or  a  relapse  will  be  almost  sure  to  follow. 

LiPPiTUDo,  &c. — About  three  months  since,  a  poor  woman 
came  to  the  Penzance  Dispensary  a  miserable  sufferer  from 
chronic  ophthalmia.  She  had  for  years  undergone  a  variety  of 
treatment,  but  was  constantly  getting  relapses,  as  she  ob- 
served, from  every  slight  cold.  The  edges  of  the  lids  were  red 
and  thickened,  the  interior  of  the  lids  much  injected,  the  con- 
jnnctjya  of  the  globes  congested  and  relaxed,  the  cornete  of 
both  eyes  starred  with  old  opacities,  four  or  five  in  each.  She 
took  Aconite  and  Bel.  alternately,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
returned  in  a  state  of  comparative  ease  and  comfort ;  the  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  intolerance  of  light,  &c.  having  under- 
gone great  mitigation  after  another  week,  she  was  dischai^ed 
relieved,  and  has  not  since  returned.  Again,  a  domestic 
servant,  who  had  lived  in  London,  and  had  been  there  in  some 
eye  hospital  for  cbionic  lippitudo,  came  under  treatment  six 
weeks  since.  This  case  was  much  like  the  former,  except  that 
there  had  been  no  opacities  of  the  oomeee.  The  same  treat- 
ment, with  the  addition  of  a  weak  solution  of  Bel.  as  a  lotion 
to  the  lids,  had  a  very  satisfactory  effect.  These  plain  cases 
are  not  mentioned  as  being  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary  character, 
hut  as  simply  corroboration  of  the  Aconite  healing. 

("  *  Acute  ophlhalmia,  egpeciaily  congextive,  rheumatic,  and 
arthritic,  previous  to  administering  Bel.  or  Sulph.  Swelling 
of  the  ittfiamed  eyes.  Injected  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  iw 
flamed  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica,") 

This  clinical  group  merely  recites  what  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  by  every  member  of  our  medical  school,  and 
the  unmistakable  facts  are  so  notorious,  that  it  would  be  s 
waste  of  time  to  make  any  comment  on  the  text. 

{"  *  Ophthalmia  arising  from  a  foreign  body  having  pene- 
trated into  the  ball  of  the  eye,  with  redness  of  the  whites,  a 
stinging  pain  wilhpressure  in  every  part  of  the  eye ;  photo- 
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phobia  and  iackri/mation.  Drynesa  and  heaviness  of  the, 
upper  eyelids,  wilh  pressure  as  from  drowsineM.  Painfully 
tenstpe  red  hard  steelliny  of  the  lids,  especially  early  in  the 
morniny.") 

The  reference  to  traumatio  ophthalmia  in  these  passages  recalls 
to  my  mind  a  case  which  I  attended  in  my  allopathic  days, 
and  Bome  particDlars  of  which  I  here  give. 

About  six  years  since,  a  boy  aged  9  shot  an  arrow  into  the 
air  and  watched  its  descent.  Unhappily  the  point  struck  him 
in  the  eye,  wounding  the  come»  and  probably  perforating  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  Being  afraid  to  confess  the  trath, 
he  concealed  the  nature  of  the  accident  from  his  parents  for 
three  days,  who  thought  that  there  was  only  a  little  catanhal 
afftiction  of  the  organ.  By  this  time  inflammation  had  coma 
on  to  a  frightful  extont.  I  saw  the  boy  and  attended  him  in 
consnltadon  with  two  other  surgeons.  Our  "  sheet  anchor*' 
was  leeches.  Atropine,  and  Calomel,  which  was  given  repeatedly, 
but  without  inducing  ptyalism  or  any  mitigation  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  termination  of  the  case  was  in  disorganization, 
atrophy,  and  collapse  of  the  entire  glohe.  Tlte  loss  of  the  first 
four  days  eStev  the  accident  rendered  the  case  almost  hopeless 
from  the  first,  hut  the  question  has  often  since  then  occurred  to 
my  mind — Would  the  event  have  been  the  same  if  Acooitei, 
Arnica,  and  Belladonna  had  been  used  ? 

"  The  dryttess  of  upper  lids,"  in  the  second  sentence,  would 
aeem  to  arise  from  a  diminished  secretion  from  the  lachrymal 
gland.  We  have  also  added  the  expression  "  pressure  as  from 
drowsinest."  Are  not  these  states  very  much  like  what  we 
And  to  be  the  natural  stata  when  there  is  sleep  or  a  tendency  to 
it?  It  is  probable  that  at  night  the  secretion  of  tears  from  the 
lachrymal  gland  ia  considerably  diminished,  as  they  are  not 
required  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  the  conjunctiva ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  secretion  of  the  meibomian  glands  is  at 
the  same  time  increased  to  compensate  for  or  rather  to  take 
the  place  of  the  teais,  and  to  lubricate  the  edges  of  the  eyelids. 
("  *  Pressure  in  the  vpper  eyelids  from  without  inwards, 
and  sensation  as  if  the  whole  of  the  eyeball  were  pushed  into 
the  orbit,  the  eye  feeliny  painful  as  if  contused.     Prickling 
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and  tmarting  of  the  eyelids  a»  tvhen  a  cold  is  settinff  in. 
Soreness  and  itching  of  the  eyelids.") 

These  afford  Balisfactory  evidences  that  Aconite  vill  prodaca 
symptoms  like  those  of  catarrhal  ophthalmy,  the  sweHing  of 
the  conjunctiva  causing  a  sensation  of  pressure  inwards,  and 
accompanied  with  prickling  and  soreness  which  in  natural 
disease  so  frequently  leads  patients  to  suppose  that  sand  or 
some  other  foreign  body  has  got  into  the  eye. 

("  Yellowness  of  the  sclerotica.") 

This  isolated  symptom  has,  of  course,  relation  to  hepatic, 
gastric,  or  duodenal  affections.  It  has  heen  noticed  that  a 
bilious  tinge  in  Jaundice  is  commonly  first  noticed  iu  the  eye, 
and  lingers  there  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  apparent  in  the 

Jadndice  of  Conjunctiva. — It  may  be  a  mere  sallowness  of 
theconjunctiva,orit  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  severe  jaundice. 
If  the  latter  be  of  an  inflammatory  type,  the  administration  of 
Aconite  would  of  course  he  indicated.  I  have  treated  a  case  iu 
which  at  the  commencement  there  was  much  fever,  almost  of  a 
typhoid  nature,  dry  brown  tongue,  thirst,  accelerated  pulse,  &c. 
Here  Aconite  was  first  given,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  it  did 
good ;  the  febrile  symptoms  abated,  and  the  tongue  became 
moist,  but  muob  coated  in  the  centre.  Mercurius  was  then 
given,  but  the  evacuations  did  not  lose  their  slaty  appearance, 
nor  did  the  saffron  tint  of  the  urine  diminish.  Taraxacum 
waa  then  tried,  and  with  charming  effect.  As  the  constipation 
in  this  instance  was  at  first  very  obstinate,  I  did  not  hesitate  on 
two  occasions  to  give  three  grains  of  Blue  Fill ;  and  I  hold  that 
the  administration  of  Blue  Pill  or  Grey  Powder  is  perfectly  com* 
patible  with  homfflopathio  orthodoxy.  They  both  derive  their 
potency  from  trituration,  end  the  question  of  dose  is  still  sub 
j'udice.  Very  recently  a  rickety  child,  aged  S,  has  been  brought 
under  treatment  with  marked  jaundice;  it  took  mere.  S,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  week  was  convalescent. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  epidemic  charaotet  of 
jaundice.  A  few  years  since  I  had  to  treat  a  boy  aged  11.  He 
took  grey  powder,  and  recovered.  He  had  scarcely  got  well, 
when  his  brother,  aged  9,  had  a  similar  attack,  which  ran  the 
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same  course.  A  few  moaths  after  I  bad  to  treat  four  children 
ID  ooe  family,  who  were  all  ill  of  jaundice  at  the  same  time. 
They  took  uothing  but  Mer.  sol.  3,  and  speedily  recovered. 
Natures  cures  for  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  and  yet  we  may, 
from  past  experience,  well  believe  that  these  patients  would  not 
have  so  quickly  recovered  had  they  not  taken  Mercurius.  ' 

("  The  eye  has  lost  all  expressiou.  The  eye  squints  upwards. 
Complete  blindness.  The  eye  has  become  dazzled.  She  sees 
as  through  a  gauze.") 

These  sentences  vividly  paint  the  terrible  effects  of  inflamnw- 
tion  of  the  brain,  especially  as  witnessed  in  children  and  young 
persons.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  provings  should 
have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  we  have  represented. 
It  would  have  been  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  have  had 
a  history  of  the  recovery  from  the  conditions  mentioned,  and  to 
have  known,  for  instance,  how  long  the  pathogenetic  state  of 
"  total  blindness "  continued ;  and  further,  to  have  learned 
whether  antidotes  were  given  and  with  what  effect. 

("After  a  venesection  she  feels  aa  if  she  had  been  trans- 
ported from  a  dark  into  a  light  room.") 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  under  what  circumstances  this 
bleeding  was  performed,  and  with  what  object.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  the  prover  was  under  the  full  and  blinding  influence 
of  Aconite  at  the  time  when  the  vein  was  opened  ?  And  does 
the  passage  convey  this  lesson,  that  when  the  funotioQ  of  the 
retina  has  been  so  far  interrupted  "by  Aconite  as  to  produce 
darkness.thst  vascular  depletion  will  be  one  of  the  best  anti- 
dotes ?  and,  as  a  corollary,  may  we  conclude  that  in  some  forms 
of  amaurosis,  congestive  or  otherwise,  the  most  successfdl 
treatment  would  be  by  blood-letting  ?     I  trow  not. 

("  Warm  and  undulating  feeling  in  the  eyes,  and  sensation  as 
if  it  were  too  dark  to  read  in  a  light  room.  He  sees  sparks 
and  mist.  He  sees  flashes  and  scintillations.  Upon  going 
into  the  street  at  twilight,  the  light  of  the  lamps  appeared  tre- 
mulous, and  he  saw  luminous  vibrations  before  his  eyes;  he 
ibund  it  difficult  to  observe  the  countenances  of  those  whom  be 
met;  he  became  anxious  and  giddy.") 

The  undulation!  so  called,  are  more  frequently  moving  zig- 
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zags  when  the  effect  of  disordered  function  of  the  retina,  from 
natural  (non- medicinal)  causea,  the  eeeming  motions  of  the 
sharp  angles  being  from  the  centre  towards  the  circnmference  of 
the  eye  like  a  mimicry  of  forked  lightning,  end  are  generally 
accompanied  by  indistinct  vision,  not  alone  from  the  confusion 
of  the  objects  b^  the  interlacing  of  the  luminous  zig-zag  lines, 
btit  also  from  a  degree  of  dimnras  of  the  sight  vhioh  accom- 
panies this  state  of  things.  I  have  met  with  several  instances 
whioh  have  appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  indigestion,  and  a  few 
wkich  have  been  brought  on  by  leaning  the  head  forwards. 
The  whole  group  of  symptoms  affords  us  broad  outlines  of  dis- 
ease having  origin  in  the  great  nervous  centres,  or  of  that  por- 
tion of  it  in  immediate  connection  with  the  optic  nerves.  Such 
states  often  exist  in  a  most  exaggerated  form,  without  fever  or 
delirium ;  the  patient  may  he  haunted  by  a  variety  of  hideous 
apparitions,  but  may  all  the  time  be  quite  aware  that  the  phan- 
toms  are  itluBory,  Where  there  is  true  inflmmation  of  brain,  there 
is  almost  invariably,  in  the  first  instance,  an  exaltation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  senses.  The  bearing  is  more  scute,  the  sight 
and  smell  more  keen,  and  what  is  remarkable,  an  exquisite 
sensibility  exists  in  perhaps  one  only  of  the  extremities,  oi  a 
part  of  it.  In  these  states  Aconite  ia  our  great  and  most  reliable 
remedy,  but  afterwards,  when  the  aeneea  have  become  dulled,  or 
obscured,  it  will  he  of  no  avail. 


CASES  OF  POISONING  BT  BELLADONNA, 
With  Comuentajues, 

By  Richard  HnoHES,  M,R.O.S.i  L.E.C.P.  Ed.  (Exam.) 

The  fultowing  paper  does  not  profess  to  comprise  all  the  cases 
of  poisoning  by  Belladonna  and  its  alkaloid  which  medical 
literature  can  furnish ;  it  is  rather  a  collation  of  such  oases  as, 
being  well  authenticated  in  all  their  details,  should  form  a  series 
.of  typical  pictures  of  the  more  important  physiological  actions 
of  the  drug.  The  commentaries  I  have  affixed  to  each  case  are 
intended  to  point  out  its  salient  features,  to  enquire  into  their 
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physiological  rationale,  and   to  seek  the   iodicationB  afforded 
by  them  for  therapeutical  uses. 

Case  I. 

The  first  case  I  shall  cite  is  one  of  poisoning  by  Atropine, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Holthonse,  surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  of  Deo.  17,  1889: — 

"  At  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  17th  of  July  last, 
my  second  child,  a  hearty  little  boy,  3  years  and  8  months  old, 
was  brought  to  my  bedroom  by  the  nurse,  who  said  she  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  but  he  seemed  very  giddy> 
and  could  not  stand  (I).  Her  account  was  that,  hearing  what 
she  supposed  to  he  quarrelling  between  him  and  his  brother, 
who  were  alone  together  in  the  breakfast- room  awaiting  our 
assembling  at  breakfast,  she  took  him  into  the  kitchen,  and  on 
setting  him  on  his  feet  he  fell  down.  She  lifted  him  up,  and 
told  him  to  run  along,  but  he  ^ain  fell,  and  appeared  to  have 
no  power  of  standing  (1).  On  observing  this,  she  immediately 
brought  him  up  to  me. 

"  His  face  was  at  this  time  flushed  and  mottled  with  white  (2), 
his  eyes  brilliant  (3),  and  his  manner  and  appearance  alto- 
gether very  strange  and  excited,  while  ihc  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  quite  maniacal.  He  was  evidently  unconscious,  and 
very  irritable,  striking  his  mother  when  she  took  him  from  the 
nurse.  On  placing  him  on  the  bed  be  immediately  began  to 
pick  at  the  bed  clothes,  and  to  grasp  at  imaginary  objects  (4)." 
(It  was  now  ascertained  that  he  had  swallowed  a  solution  con- 
taining nearly  half  a  grain  of  Atropine.)  "  The  cause  of  the 
symptoms  was  but  too  apparent.  I  rushed  with  the  child  to 
the  window,  and  the  fully  dilated  pupils  (3)  at  once  confirmed 
my  suspicion.  Dr.  Fincham  was  now  sent  for,  but  long  before 
his  arrival,  and  in  about  five  minutes  after  the  discovery,  I 
administered  SO  grains  of  Sulphate  of  zinc,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  doctor  some  mustard  and  water  was  also  given ;  but 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  from  the  giving  the  Sulphate 
of  zinc  before  vomiting  took  place.  The  quantity  of  fluid  ex- 
pelled did  not  exceed  that  given  with  the  zinc,  which  was 
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ejected  by  one  effort;  and  uo  Biibsequent  retching  could  be 
produced  by  mustard  nnd  water  (5). 

"As  no  more  vomiting  could  be  excited;  and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  all  the  poison  which  was  not  absorbed  had  been 
ejected,  stimulants  were  had  recourse  to,  viz.,  brandy  and  water. 
Ether,  and  Ammonia,  one  or  other  of  which  was  given  every 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  there  was,  however,  great  difBcoIty  in 
getting  the  child  to  swallow,  each  attempt  to  do  so  producing 
paroxysms  of  suffocation,  which  appeared  to  threaten  his  ex- 
istence (6) ;  a  great  deal  of  what  was  put  into  the  mouth  was 
thus  wasted: — -Blaring  the  whole  of  this  time  till  one  o'clook 
p.m.,  the  child  was  insensible  (4),  the  pupils  were  widely  dilated 
and  immovable,  the  eyes  open,  and  the  lids  nut  winkiug  on 
passing  the  finger  in  front  of  them  (3);  there  was  occasional 
jactitation  (7),  the  skin  was  pungently  hot  and  dry,  and  covered 
with  a  rash  closely  resembling  that  of  scarlatina,  which  the 
child  was  frequently  scratching  (S) ;  the  pulse  was  170,  and 
somewhat  feeble  (8). 

"  From  1  to  2  p.m. — Brandy  and  milk  was  given  from  time 
to  time;  an  enema  of  Turpentiue  and  Castor  oil  in  gruel  was 
also  administered,  and  brought  away  a  small  quantity  of  fteces. 
He  vomited  once  during  this  period,  and  was  evidently  becom- 
ing more  conscious;  he  made  efforts  to  speak,  and  said,  'Papa;' 
his  face  was  less  red,  and  the  expression  more  natural. 

"From  2  to  6  p.m. — The  symptoms  during  this  period  exactly 
resembled  those  of  delirium  tremens.  There  was  incessant 
rambhng,  great  restlessness,  a  grasping  at  imaginary  objects, 
and  occasional  screaming  from  fright  (4).  The  character  of 
the  delirium  varied ;  sometimes  the  child  saw  objects  which 
frightened  him,  and  the  utmost  terror  was  depicted  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  he  clung  to  his  nurse's  neck,  or  threw  himself 
violently  in  different  directions,  as  if  to  escape  them  (3).  This 
kind  of  delirium  prevailed  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period ;  towards  the  latter  half,  the  delusions  were  of  a  more 
pleusurable  bind — his  talking  was  more  intelligible — be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  hie  biotbers,  his  nurse,  and  '  mamma,'  and 
grasped  at  his  toys,  as  liis  whistle,  which  he  blew,  in  imagina- 
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tioD,  and  he  drevr  imaginary  sketobes  with  his  pencil,  and  nas 
very  busy  two  or  three  times  in  putting  into  his  mouth  and 
eating  imaginary  currants,  &c. 

"  A  mixture  of  egg  and  brandy,  with  milk  and  sugar,  was 
given  bim  at  short  intervals,  and  just  before  five  he  was  sick  for 
the  third  time.  After  this  he  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  so 
remained  until  6  p.m.  ;  his  pulse  having  fallen  to  144;  his  skin 
being  slill  hot,  but  not  so  red. 

"From  6  to  7  p.m. — Great  restlessness  and  returning  con- 
sciousness characterized  this  period ;  he  recognized  me  by  my 
voice,  kissed  me,  and  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  said  he  wanted  to 
ride  on  my  shoulders — an  amusement  he  was  occasionally 
indulged  in.  The  skin  was  less  hot  and  red,  and  there  was 
very  little  delirium.  He  refused  to  take  any  kind  of  food  or 
drink  (6). 

"  From  7  to  8  P.M.^There  was  less  restlessness,  and  when 
quiet  he  sucked  hia  thumb  (a  habit  he  always  indulged  in  when 
well);  he  sneezed  and  rubbed  his  nose  frequently;  conscious- 
ness increasing,  but  intermittent.  He  recognised  my  watch, 
put  it  to  his  ear,  and  remarked, '  It's  ticking ; '  but  on  giving  it 
to  him  again  a  minute  afterwards,  it  was  not  recognised,  and  he 
put  it  in  his  mouth. 

"  From  8  to  10  p.m. — There  was  more  restlessness  than  for 
the  last  hour  or  two,  and  a  constant  motion  of  the  bands  to  the 
mouth,  as  if  eating  something.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
action,  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  butter  was  put  into  his  hand, 
which  he  ate  greedily;  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  him 
to  drink.  He  talked  frequently  about  persons  and  things  which 
lie  fancied  were  before  him  (3).  At  a  quarter  to  10  his  bowels 
were  moved ;  he  also  passed  water  for  the  first  time  (9).  ^ 
powder  containing  two  grains  of  Calomel  and  five  of  Jalap  was 
now  given  him. 

"From  10  to  12  p.m.,  he  lay  on  the  bed  tolerably  quiet ;  he 
winks  a  little  when  the  candle  is  put  close  to  his  face,  but  he 
sees  nothing  else ;  he  has  just  said,  '  I  can't  see  mamma,'  At 
a  quarter  past  11  be  took,  with  some  difficulty  (6),  a  saline 
mixture,  ordered  by  Dr.  Fincham,  alter  which  his  bowels  acted 
to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  and  he  also  passed  water  again. 
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When  bis  mother  lay  down  on  the  bed  beside  him,  he  raised 
himself,  Tolanlarily,  and  kissed  her  twice.  At  midnight  ha 
took  a  little  milk  and  brandy,  and  fell  into  &  quiet  sleep. 

"  July  18th,  from  1 2  lo  S  A.H. — He  slept  quietly  till  a  quarter 
past  one,  when  he  awoke,  and  before  he  could  be  raised  in  the 
bed,  had  a  violent  end  somewhat  copious  motion  of  a  watery 
character.  After  this  he  took  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  and  a 
teaspoonfui  of  brandy,  with  soma  reeistance  (6) ;  put  his  thumb 
in  his  mouth  and  again  went  sleep. 

"  From  2  to  4  a.m. — He  slept  very  quietly  till  4,  when  his 
bowels  were  again  moved  slightly,  and  he  made  water  also. 
Though  his  pupils  are  as  much  dilated  as  ever,  be  can  now  dia- 
tiDguisIi  objects,  for  he  told  his  mother  that  lie  could  see  her 
(3) ;  and  he  also  took  a  cup  of  milk  from  her  hand,  and  a  little 
bread  and  butter. 

"  From  4  to  8  a.m. — He  slept  peacefully  the  whole  of  thia 
time,  lying  on  his  back,  with  bis  eyes  and  lips  a  little  apart, 
and  awoke  well.  He  remarked  that  he  could  '  see  gan-mamma' 
over  the  chimney  (a  photograph  of  his  grandmother),  and  he 
ate,  with  evident  relish,  a  basinful  of  bread  and  milk.  As  the 
morning  advanced  he  said,  more  than  once,  that  he  wanted  to 
have  bis  clothes  on,  and  before  be  was  dressed  he  was  mnoing 
about  the  room  to  his  night-gown,  playing  with  his  toys.  His 
difficulty  in  seeing  small  objects  which  were  near  him,  was  now 
the  most  prominent  feature  remaining  of  his  illness ;  and  his 
attempts  to  make  out  the  letters  of  a  newspaper  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  room,  putting  the  paper  first  in  one  positioa  and 
then  in  another,  and  eventually  throwing  it  from  him  in  disgust, 
were  highly  amusing.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupils  gave  his 
face  a  singular  expression,  and  they  dJd  not  recover  their 
normal  size  and  movements  for  nearly  a  week  (3)." 

Upon  this  interesting  and  well-reported  case  I  will  make  the 
following  remarks.  The  figures  within  brackets  refer  to  those 
inserted  in  the  narrative : — 

(1).  The  loss  of  standing  and  walking  power  observed  in  this 
and  other  oases  of  Belladonna  poisoning,  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  true  paralysis;  it  rather  seems  to  depend  upon  a  derangement 
of  the  oo-ordioating  fanction,  which  most  physiologists  assign 
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to  the  oerebollam.  This  will  be  aeen  in  Bubseqnent  oaBes.  The 
iDtoxioBtion  of  Alcohol  presents  Bimilar  pbenooieDB. 

(2).  Heat,  dryness,  end  redness  of  the  skin  alone  might  be 
due  to  a  simple  paralysis  of  its  Taso-motor  nerves.  But  the 
saarlatinoid  eruption  nhich  appeared  shews  that  these  pheno- 
mena must  rather  be  ascribed  to  a  specific  irritation  of  this 
tissue.  The  value  of  Belladonna  in  erythema,  erysipelas, 
Boarlatino,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  skin,  is  well  known. 

(!)).  Belladonna  exerts  a  most  striking  iufluenoe  npon  the 
optical  apparatus,  from  its  intra-cranial  centre  to  the  oonjuno- 
tiva  externally.  Marked  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  an  invariable 
feature  of  its  poisonous  inflaence,  as  of  that  of  Hyoscyamus  and 
Stramonium  (hence  called  "  Mydriatics").  I  believe  this  to 
depend  upon  an  excitation  of  the  dilator  fibres  of  the  iris, 
through  the  medium  of  the  branch  of  the  sympathetic  vhiob 
supplies  them.  That  Belladonna  is  an  excitant  of  the  eym- 
pathethio  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Wbarton  Jones,  who  found 
that  under  its  local  influence  the  arteries  become  contracted, 
while  under  that  of  Opium  they  are  dilated.  And  the  following 
statement  of  M.  Vulpian  seems  to  me  conclusive  on  the  point. 
He  is  speaking  of  poisoning  by  Wooiara.  "  The  sympathetic 
nerve,"  he  says,  "sometimes  continues  responsive  to  galvanism 
more  than  two  hours  after  artifiuial  respiration  has  been  prac- 
tised ;  but  after  it  is  paralysed.  Atropine  no  longer  determines 
the  least  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  As  long  as  galvanization  of 
the  cervical  plexus  oooasions  dilatation,  however  slight,  of  the 
pupil,  so  long  Belladonna  also  will  determine  it." — {Mem.  de  la 
Sac.  da  Biohffie.  Transl.  in  Brit.  Jour,  of  Horn.,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  348).  Next,  we  have  in  this  case  impairment  of  vision 
amounting  to  entire  amaurosis.  That  this  arises  from  a  direct 
anaaethetic  influence  upon  the  retina  appears  from  the  similar 
affection  which  obtains  in  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth. 
This  is  shewn  hy  the  absence  of  winking  when  the  finger  was 
passed  in  front  of  the  eyes.  For  as  reflex  winking  may  he  ex* 
cited  through  the  medium  of  both  the  fifth  and  the  optic  nerves, 
it  follows  that  when  it  is  entirely  absent  both  these  must  be 
paralysed.  The  amaurosis  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
dependent  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  pnpil,  for  the  two  pheno- 
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meaa  are  not  always  co-existent.  In  the  present  case,  the 
blindDess  had  gone  while  the  pupil  was  still  dilated.  Upon  the 
persistence  of  the  latter  symptom,  however,  would  seem  to 
depend  the  presbyopia  noticed  at  the  termination  of  the  case. 
Dr.  Wright  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Sept.  17,  1859) 
considers  that  presbyopia  is  always  due  to  dilatation,  and 
myopia  to  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Lastly,  we  have  the  visual 
hallucinations,  so  interesting  when,  as  here,  combined  with 
total  blindness  to  all  actual  objects.  These  would  probably 
depend  on  an  affection  of  the  intra-cranial  centres  of  vision, 
the  tuhercula  quadrigemina,  which  thus  share  in  the  excitement 
of  function  maoifesled  by  the  whole  encephalic  mass. 

(4).  This  excitement  and  perversion  of  function  is  nowhere 
more  strongly  manifested  than  ia  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
themselves.  Mr.  Holthouse  himself  compares  these  symptoms 
to  mania  and  delirium  tremens.  Of  the  latter  disease  it  is  the 
active  form  which  is  simulated  by  Belladonna, — that  which  Mr. 
Solly  distinguishes  as  "  delirium  ebriosorum,"  or  "  mania  a 
potu,"  which  is  the  direct  consequence  of  debauches,  rather 
than  the  result  of  a  sudden  cutting  off  of  the  stimulant;  and 
which  requires  (in  allopathic  hands)  leeches  and  tartar-emetic, 
rather  than  opium  and  brandy.  The  hallucinations  of  vision, 
and  the  disorder  of  co-ordinating  function,  complete  the  picture. 

(5).  The  local  action  of  Belladonna  on  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves  is  both  paralyzing  and  antesthetic.  This  is  well 
seen  in  the  difficult  emesis  which  results  from  its  introduction 
into  the  stomach. 

(6).  As  the  throat  was  not  examined  in  this  case,  we  cannot 
ascertain  whether  the  difBculty  of  swallowing,  especially  of 
liquids,  depended  upon  the  specific  irritation  which  Belladonna 
exerts  upon  this  part,  or  upon  its  influence  on  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  paroxysms  of  suffocation  which  accompanied 
the  early  attempt  at  swallowing  point  rather  to  the  latter  view, 
and,  combined  with  delirium,  point  strongly  to  its  use  in  hydro- 
phobia. 

(7).  The  "jactitation"  here  mentioned  gives  only  a  hint  of 
the  ohorea-prodnciog  power  of  Belladonna  vhich  will  subse- 
quently appear. 
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(8)    A  quick  bat  feeble  puke  is  by  far  the  most  ( 
sign  of  the  effect  of  Belladonoa  upon  the  circulation. 

(9).  No  urioe  was  passed  from  9  a.m.  to  9-45  p.m.,  a  period 
of  Dearly  13  hours.  As  there  is  no  mention  of  its  being  id 
excessive  quaotity,  we  should  be  disposed  to  see  here  supressioD 
rather  thaD  reteDtion.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of 
tbe  suppression,  whether  paralysis,  oongestioD,  or  vaso-motor 
irritation. 

Case  II. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Gray,  of  New 
York,  and  will  be  found  in  the  North  American  Journal  of 
HomcEopathy,  vol.  i.  p.  509. 

"  The  subject  of  the  poisoning  was  a  child  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age,  and  tbe  amount  swallowed  from  eight  to 
twelve  grains  of  the  extract.  The  following  symptoms  pre- 
sented themselves  upon  seeing  the  case  some  thirty  or  fifty 
minutes  after  the  drug  had  been  takun  into  tbe  stomach. 

"  The  expression  of  tbe  countenance  was  that  of  a  person  in 
terror,  pupils  widely  dilated  and  immovable,  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva highly  injected,  and  tbe  whole  eye  prominent  and 
pretematurally  brilliant  (1).  The  face,  upper  extremities,  and 
trunk  of  the  body  exhibited  a  diffuse  scarlet  efflorescence, 
studded  with  innumerable  papillee,  very  closely  resembling  the 
rash  of  scarlatina ;  tbe  eruption  terminated  abruptly  at  the 
wrists  and  flexure  of  the  thighs,  the  rest  of  the  body  retaining 
the  natural  colour.  Skin  hot  and  dry  (2),  and  pulse  much  in- 
creased in  force  and  frequency  (3). 

"  The  patient's  manner  was  apoplectic  (4),  respiration  anxious, 
and  attended  with  the  brazen,  striduloue  sound  of  croup  (5). 
A  constant  but  unsuccessful  attempt  at  deglutitjon  was  ob* 
servable,  and  at  every  renewal  of  tbe  attempt  tbe  muscles  of  the 
thoras  and  pharynx  would  be  thrown  into  violent  spasmodic 
action  (6).  Severe  engorgement  of  the  venous  trunks  was  also 
present.  This  state  of  partial  coma  was  alternated  by  paroxysms 
of  uncontrollable  tendency  to  motion  and  rapid  automatic 
movement,  attended  with  convulsive  laughter  (7).  No  well- 
warked  convulsions  made  their  appearance,  although,  during 
the  brief  periods  of  sleep  into  which  tbe  patient  would  fall, 
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a  slight  subsultus  of  tbe  muBoles  of  the  face  and  extremities 
was  notified  (7). 

"  The  treatmeat  was  that  ordinarily  pursued  in  similar  cases. 
The  lower  extremities  were  immersed  in  a  mustard  bath,  while 
water  and  ponnded  ice  were  applied  to  the  head.  An  active 
emetic  was  immediately  administered,  whose  operation  was  in- 
duced by  the  application  of  local  stimulants  to  the  epigastric 
region,  and  the  free  use  of  warm  diluents.  The  matter  vomited 
contained  several  portions  of  the  drug  in  a  partially  dissolved 
state.  As  soon  as  free  emesis  bad  been  procured,  a  strong 
decoction  of  coffee  was  ordered,  to  combat  the  soporific  effect 
of  the  poison,  alternated  with  diluted  Aqua  ammonite,  for  the 
purpose  of  decomposing  any  of  the  Belladonna  that  might  stiU 
remain  in  the  stomach.  The  diuretic  effect  of  the  drug  now 
began  to  be  experienced,  the  patient  evacunting  an  enormoua 
quantity  of  limpid  urine  (8).  The  alarming  symptoms  passed 
off  in  about  three  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  child  soon  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  a 
moderate  dJarrhcea,  and  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  pupil. 
The  eroption  had  entirely  faded." 

In  this  case  we  have  again  (2)  the  hot  and  dry  sicin,  with 
scarlatinoid  eruption,  and  the  irritation  of  the  cerebellum  (7) 
and  medulla  oblongata  (6).  But  there  are  certain  additional 
phenomena  whioh  we  must  consider  in  their  order. 

(I).  In  the  eye,  besides  the  dilated  pupil  and  prominent  eye- 
ball, we  have  "  the  tunica  onnjanctiva  highly  injected."  This 
must  depend  upon  a  specific  irritation  of  this  membrane, 
for  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  in  general  must  be  in  a  state  of 
contraction  through  the  excitation  of  the  sympathetic.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  later  case,  we  shall  see  the  conjunctival  irritation 
running  on  to  true  inflammation  (Case  i). 

(8).  The  pulse  is  here  increased  in  force  as  well  as  in  fre- 
quency. This  variability  shows  the  state  of  the  pulse  to  be  of 
little  value  as  an  indication  for  the  choice  of  Belladonna. 

(4).  In  the  cerebrum,  the  symptoms  of  hypersemia  predomi- 
nate over  those  of  functional  excitement.  The  condition  of 
the  patient  is  compared  to  apoplexy,  instead  of  (as  in  Case  1) 
mania  and  delirium  tremens.     Belladonna  is  thuB  an  irritant. 
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not  merely  an  ezoitant,  to  the  cecebran),  and  Bbould  be  aa 
useral  in  its  hypenemio  affeotions  as  in  its  foDotional  derange- 
ments. 

(R).  The  difBoult  aad  atriduloua  respiration  would  seem  to 
depend  on  a  narrowing  of  tbe  glottis  from  irritation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  parallel  symptome  observed  in  the 
pharynx  (6)  confirm  this  sopposition.  Belladonna  would  hence 
be  indicated  as  a  remedy  in  laryngismus  stridulus. 

(8) ,  In  this  case  Belladonna  acts  sB  a  diuretic,  while  in  Case  I 
tbe  urine  was  almost  suppressed.  Belladonua  is  thus  neither  an 
exciter  nor  a  depressor  simply  of  the  functions  of  the  kidney, 
but  an  irritant  of  the  urinary  mucous  membrane.  A  small 
dose  will,  as  in  tbe  present  case,  increase  the  secretion ;  while  a 
larger  one  will  diminish  it,  or  even  set  up  (as  Christison  notes) 
heematnna  and  strangury.    Tbe  same  is  the  case  with  Arsenic. 

Case  III. 

This  case  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  laat.  Dr. 
Gray  writes: — 

"  I  will  relate  another  ease,  concerning  which  I  can  speak 
somewhat  experimentally,  it  having  occurred  in  my  own  person. 
It  is  of  interest  only  inasmuch  as  I  was  able  to  note  accurately 
my  own  sensations  during  the  operation  of  tbe  narcotic.  This 
is  an  interesting  point  in  the  investigation  of  oases  of  poisoning, 
and  one  about  which  little  can  be  known,  as  patients  are  gene- 
rally too  much  occupied  with  their  fears  or  actual  sufferiugs,  to 
be  able  to  impart  much  knowledge  of  their  sensations.  Although 
pretty  thoroughly  narcotized,  I  watched  with  some  curiosity  and 
ears  tbe  phenomena  induced  by  Belladonna.  I  had  taken  an 
unwarrantably  large  dose  of  the  article  in  question,  to  quiet  the 
pain  of  a  severe  neuralgic  tooth-ache;  not  finding  any  relief,  I 
repeated  it  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  swallowing 
in  all  some  eight  or  ten  grains.  About  an  hour  after  the  last 
dose  had  been  taken,  the  medicine  began  to  induoe  its  specific 
symptoms  in  the  following  order.  First,  vertigo,  increasing  to 
Buch  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  walk  without  slag< 
goring.  The  dizziness,  whioh  was  at  first  transient,  soon  became 
continued  and  very  severe..    Now  came  on  the  aflfeotaon  of  tbe 
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eyeBight,  every  object  growing  dim,  bb  though  a  cloud  were 
between  the  eye  and  it.  Sometimes  objects  appeared  doable, 
and  with  an  undulaling  motion  passed  before  the  eye.  I  ob- 
served that  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  a  concentration  of  the 
nervous  power,  this  paralysis  of  the  retina  might  for  a  moment 
be  combated,  but  only  to  return  with  greater  severity  when  the 
mental  effort  had  been  succeeded  by  its  corresponding  relaxation. 
The  appearances  of  the  eye  were  much  the  same  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  former  case — viz  ,  pupil  immovably  dilated ;  eye 
prominent,  dry,  and  exceedingly  brilliant.  The  conjunctival 
vessels  were  fully  injected.  There  was  total  absence  of  luch- 
rymation.  and  motion  was  attended  with  a  sense  of  dryness 
and  stiffness.  The  face  was  red  and  turgid,  and  the  tempera- 
ture and  colour  of  the  surface  considerably  augmented.  Pulse 
full,  and  about  120  to  130.  The  feeling  in  the  bead  was  that  of 
violent  congestion,  a  full,  tense,  throbbing  state  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  identically  the  same  sensation  as  would  be  produced  by 
a  ligature  thrown  round  the  neck,  and  impeding  the  return  of 
the  venous  circulation.  The  peculiar  state  of  the  throat  next 
excited  attention.  The  tongue,  month,  and  fauces  were  devoid 
of  moisture,  as  if  they  had  been  composed  of  burnt  shoe-leather. 
The  secretions  of  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  and  the  saliva,  were 
entirely  suspended.  A  draught  of  water,  instead  of  giving 
relief,  seemed  only  to  increase  the  unctuous,  clammy  state  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  About  the  bag  of  the  pharynx  this 
sensation  was  most  distressing.  It  induced  a  constant  attempt 
at  deglutition,  and  jBnaity  excited  suffocation,  spasms  of  the 
— fouc£a''ftQd'~gh>fti8,  renewed  at  every  attempt  to  swallow. 


little  saliva,  white,  and  round  like  a  ball  of  cotton,  would  now 
and  then  be  evacuated. 

"  The  slight  delirium  that  followed  the  action  of  the  narcotio 
was  of  a  strange,  yet  not  unpleasant  kind.  I  wished  to  be  in 
constant  motion,  and  it  certainly  afforded  me  an  infinite  deal  of 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  walk  np  and  down.  The  intellectual 
operations  at  times  were  very  vivid.  Thoughts  came  and  went, 
and  ludicrous  and  fantastic  spectacles  were  always  uppermost  in 
my  mind.  I  was  conscious  that  my  language  and  gesticulations 
were  extravagant,  yet  I  had  neither  power  nor  will  to  do  other- 
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nise  than  I  did;  and,  notnilhstandibg  my  bodily  malaise,  my 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  delightful  exhilaration. 

"The  treatment  was  very  simple;  cold  douohe  to  the  head, 
and  an  emetic  soon  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  poison. 

"In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  I  found  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
voking the  operation  of  an  emetic,  owing  to  the  insensible  con- 
dition of  the  stomach.  After  vomiting,  the  disposition  to  sleep 
became  very  ni^ent.  Strong  coffee,  however,  counteracted  this 
tendency. 

"  One  other  fact  relative  to  the  effects  of  Belladonna  is  worthy 
of  note — viz.,  its  tremendous  diuretic  power.  I  have  observed 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  kidneys  until  it  has  been 
some  time  in  the  stomach,  and  has  exerted  its  specific  influence 
upon  the  brain.  But  ita  power  over  the  secretion  of  urine  eeems 
to  be  very  great.  I  am  confident  I  passed  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  three  pints  of  urine,  accompanied  with  a  slight  strangury 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder." 

Case  IV. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Burton,  in  the  Medical 
Gazetteot  June  16,  1848:— 

"A  porter  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Moorfields  took 
half  an  ounce  of  liquor  Belladonna  in  mistake  for  the  fluid 
extract  of  Sarsaparilla.  He  did  not  immediately  discover  hia 
error,  but  in  five  minutes  or  thereabouts  after  it  had  been  com- 
mitted, lie  was  rendered  sensible  of  his  mistake  by  the  unex- 
pected occurrence  of  a  sensation  of  heat  and  dryness  in  the 
throat,  succeeded  very  soon  by  vertigo  and  slight  aching  pains 
in  the  limbs,  but  no  headache.  Upon  the  appearance  of  these 
symptoms,  he  immediately  ran  across  the  street,  a  distance  of 
about  100  yards,  to  the  residence  of  hia  usual  medical  adviser, 
Mr.  Edwin,  for  assistance,  and  was  by  that  gentleman  directed 
to  return  to  the  Hospital  and  drink  warm  water  until  the 
stomach-pump  could  he  got  ready.  The  man  did  as  he  was 
told,  and  vomited  on  his  return,  before  the  pump  was  applied  • 
bnt  whilst  in  the  act  of  drinking  he  became  powerless,  and  in 
lees  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  accident,  delirious  and 
insensible.     He  struggled  violently  in  his  unconscious  state, 
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and  the  combiDed  Btreagth  of  several  men  was  required  to  hold 
him  steady  during  the  operation  of  pumping  out  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  A  large  proportion  of  the  poison  was  ejected 
by  Tomiting,  and  an  additional  quantity  drawn  out  by  the 
etomach-pump ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  short  interval  which 
bod  elapsed  between  the  acts  of  swallowing  and  removing  the 
poison,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  stomach,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity had  been  absorbed  into  the  circulating  system  to  affeot  the 
brain,  and  cause  delirium,  insensibility,  and  convalsioos. 

"The  stage  of  delirious  excitement  was  brief;  and  whilst  in 
a  comatose  stMe,  the  patient  was  sent,  by  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Maomurdo,  to  St-  Thomas'  Hospital,  where  he  was  placed  under 
my  superintendence,  about  ten  o'clock,  and  immediately  visited 
by  the  resident  medical  officer,  Mr.  Whitfield-  When  the  patient 
was  first  seen  by  me,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  he  was  totally 
naoonscious  of  earrounding  objeota;  he  was  lying  supine,  and 
all  his  limbs  were  equally  powerless.  There  was  no  hemiplegia; 
his  face  was  full  and  flushed;  the  head  and  general  surface 
warm;  the  pupils  widely  dilated;  scarce  any  iris  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  retina  was  quite  insensible  to  the  slimnlus 
of  strong  daylight.  The  palpebree  of  the  left  eye  were  pufily, 
and  redder  than  those  parts  on  the  right  side ;  and  the  apper 
left  lid  was  prolapsed,  as  in  ptosis  (1).  The  breathing  was 
stertorous,  and  the  respiratory  sounds,  hastily  examined  over 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  chest,  were  modified  by  rales.  The 
action  of  the  heart  was  feeble,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  radial 
artery  were  116  in  the  minute,  regular,  and  weak.  The  tongue 
— eonrd  not  be  seen.  The  abdomen  was  rather  contracted,  and 
no  distension  indicating  an  accumulation  of  urine  existed.  The 
sensibility  of  the  pharynx  was  so  much  impaired,  and  degluti- 
tion so  imperfectly  performed,  that,  on  introducing  a  warm 
infusion  of  coffee  into  the  patient's  mouth,  the  liquid  collected 
about  the  larynx,  and  his  features  became  alarmingly  turgid  in 
consequence  of  impeded  respiration. 

"Under  the  influence  of  treatment,  an  amendment,  indicated 
by  a  diminution  of  heat  and  fulness  of  face,  and  by  returning 
conscionsness,  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  the 
patient's  admission  ;  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
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lie  made  on  attempt  to  artioulate  the  monoBjUablea  'yea'  and 
'no,'  when  roused  by  qaestioca.  The  amendmeat,  however,  was 
ODly  temporary;  for,  in  the  evening,  violent  delirium  auceeeded 
the  stupor,  Hnd  recurrent  a  second  time.  The  patient  continued 
very  unmaDageable  during  the  night,  and  could  only  be  restrained 
with  safety  to  himself  and  the  neighbouring  patients  hy  means 
of  a  strait  vaiatcbat  This  state  of  excitement  was  pro- 
traoted  until  about  three  o'clock  next  morning,  when  he  again 
became  calm,  and  a'do^ided  abateitieDt  of  all  the  urgent  symp- 
toms was  noticed  at  eight  o'eluok. 

"At  one  o'clock  in  the  aj^moon,  he  had  regained  the  power 
of  speech  and  deglutition';  and  although  a  peculiar,  wild  ex- 
pression of  connteo^nce  remained,  with  confusion  of  ideas,  he 
was  sensible  enough  to  thank  his  medical  attendants  for  the  aid 
4hey  had.  afforded  him.  The  toDgue  could  now  be  protruded ; 
the  pules  had  sabsded  from  X 1 6  to  68^  and  did  not  subse- 
-quently  undergo  any  material  variation.  The  sight  of  the  right 
eye  had  become  rather  clearer,  bat  that  of  the  lefteye  more  im- 
paired ;  the  upper  lid  more  lumeficd  and  prolapsed ;  the  con- 
junctiva  more  vascular,  and  raised  above  the  margin  of  the 
transparent  cornea,  which,  in  a  few  days,  became  opaqne ;  and 
-a  email  quantity  of  a  puriform  fiuid  had  accumnlated  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  sight  of  the  left  eye  was 
perfectly  natural  previous  to  the  accident ;  and  as  no  mecfaanical 
injury  had  been  since  dona  to  it,  its  inflammatory  state  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  virulenoe.of  the  Belladonna  (I). 

"All  anxiety  for  the  immediate  Safety  of  the  patient  ceased 
within  thirty  hui;rB  after  his  admission ;  but  the  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  nervom  system  ptevailed  several  days:  and  not- 
withstanding be  conversed  rationally  on  the  second  day  of  the 
accident,  he  had  po  recollection  of  the  events  which  occurred  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  until  near  sixty  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  bis  first  delirium,  or  the  third  day  of  the  accident, 

"  Upon  reoov^ng  perfect  consciousness,  a  remarkable 
numbness,  extending  over  all  parts  of  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities, attracted  attention,  and  persisted  for  several  days. 
No  pun  could  be  excited  whilst  this  condition  continued,  by 
forcibly  pinching  the  skin  of  the  forehead  or  of  other  parts  ; 
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and  tJtboagh  an  unumml  sensatioa  was  peroeived  by  the  patient 
at  the  moment,  he  oould  not,  vith  his  eyes  averted  from  the 
operation,  point  out  the  precise  spot  subjected  to  compreBsion  ; 
aoeestbesia  with  oonsciousness  co-existed,  Tesembling  the  state 
often  recognised  during  recovery  from  the  effects  of  chloro- 
form (2). 

"  The  specific  sensibility  of  the  right  retina  was  not  entirely 
reetored  until  after  common  sensation  had  returned  to  the 
general  surface ;  and  the  sight  of  the  inflamed  eye  continued 
dim,  from  the  eventa  of  the  secondary  affection,  until  a  later 
period ;  bat  both  pupils  were  equally  contracted  and  small 
when  the  patient  quitted  the  hospital. 

"The  mental  delusions  during  the  delirium  were  for  the 
most  part,  though  not  altogether,  of  an  agreeable  kind ;  and 
the  prevalent  fancy  in  the  patient's  mind  was,  that  he  had  be- 
come suddenly  rich, .and  possessed  of  a  splendid  mansion." 

(I).  The  tissue-irricant  power  of  Belladonna  upon  the  con- 
junctiva is  here  plainly  marked,  and  points  to  its  use  in 
catarrhal  and  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

(2).  It  is  rare  that  the  auEesthetic  effects  of  the  drug  are 
seen  save  in  the  eye  and  in  those  parts  as  the  pharynx  and 
stomach — which  it  reaches  locally.  Tfais  case  forms  an  ex- 
ception. 

Cabb  V. 

This  and  the  three  following  cases  are  of  hoys  who  pilfered 
and  ate  some  extract  of  Belladonna  from  Covent  Garden  Market. 
They  are  recorded  by  the  house-surgeons  of  the  hospitals  to 
which  they  were  taken  in  the  Lancet  of  December  8rd,  1859. 

"  George  J.,  aged  ten  years,  was  admitted  on  the  evening  of 
the  28rd  of  November,  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  from 
swallowing  a  mixture  of  the  extract  of  Belladonna  with  water. 
He  was  quite  delirious,  the  delirium  being  of  a  mild  vagarious 
or  fantastic  character.  He  could  neither  hear(l)  nor  speak 
plainly,  and  laboured  under  hallucinations,  but  was  otherwise 
unconscious.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  and  the  eyes  had 
a  staring  look.  At  first  he  oomplained  of  pain  in  his  throat 
and  of  his  imperfect  sight,  objects  appearing  white  to  him.  His 
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pulse  was  very  feeble,  and  almost  ooantless.  There  was  no  dis- 
colouratioD  or  redness  of  the  skin.  The  nrine  was  scanty  for 
the  first  31  honra."     A  good  recovery  took  place. 

(1).  The  deafness  here  will  probably  depend  on  the  same 
cause  as  the  amanroais.    It  is  a  comparatively  rare  symptom. 

Case  VI. 

"  Charles  G.,  aged  ten  years,  was  admitted  about  three  bonrs 
before  the  previous  patient,  having  taken  about  a  teaspooufiil 
of  the  undiluted  extract  of  Belladonna  shortly  before.  The 
aymptoma  were  similar  to  those  in  Case  V,  with  the  addition  of 
a  flushed  face  and  more  active  delirium  ;  the  grasping  at  ima- 
ginary objects,  and  picking  of  the  clothes  being  also  much 
more  marked.  There  was  no  cutaneous  eruption.  He  passed 
no  nrine,  and  the  bladder  was  evacuated  by  the  catheter,  the 
quantity  being  scanty  (1)  and  strongly  ammoniacal:'  The  pulse 
was  very  feeble  and  quick.  Two  leeches  were  applied  to  each 
temple,  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  sinapisms  to  the  feet, 
cold  to  the  head,  and  a  purgative  and  diuretic  mixture.  On 
the  next  day  he  was  very  pale ;  botb  pupils  dilated,  but  the 
right  very  much  more  so  than  the  left ;  vision  ie  not  present  in 
the  left  eye,  the  lid  of  which  is  drooping,  inflamed,  and  very 
painful  when  touched  (2)."     He  recovered  slowly. 

( 1 ) .  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  absence  of  micturition 
is  seen  to  depend  upon  suppression  rather  than  retention  of 
nrine.    See  remarks  on  Case  t,  note  (9),  and  Case  II,  note  (8). 

(2).  The  eye  symptoms  here  are  interesting.  We  have  con- 
junctival irritation  {as  in  Case  IV),  and  there  is  a  marked 
tlifierence  in  the  amount  of  dilatation  present  in  the  two  pupils. 
The  latter  laot  shows  that  the  sympathello  excitation  of  Bella- 
donna, which  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  is  a  localized  eflect, 
and  not  symptomatic  of  the  cerebral  disturbance.  The  state  of 
the  pupil,  therefore,  in  cerebral  afTectione,  is  no  necessary  element 
in  the  indications  for  or  against  the  use  of  this  drug. 

Case  VII. 

"  A  boy  aged  nine,  and  another  ten  years  of  age,  were  treated 

as  out-patients.    Botb  were  more  or  less  unconscious,  with 
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slight  delirinm,  dilated  papils,  pato  in  the  stomaoh,  and  absence 
of  any  skin  eruption  or  dyapfaagia.  Both  reoovered  speedily. 
Id  one  of  these  hoys  one  pupil  was  muoh  mora  dilated  than  the 
other,  as  in  Caee  VI." 

Cash  VIII. 
"  J.  D.,  a  child  seven  years  of  age,  was  admitted  on  NoTem- 
her  S3rd,  at  half-past  eleven  P.M.,  vith  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  Belladonna.  On  admission  he  wsa  wildly  delirious,  but  quit« 
fantastic,  almost  hysterical,  langbing  and  crying,  and  not  at  all 
conscions.  His  pupils  were  widely  dilated ;  no  cutaneous  erup- 
tion or  discolouration,  nor  dysphagia ;  no  tendency  to  stupor ; 
no  difficulty  in  mictuTition  then,  or  during  the  night.  He  eri- 
dently  saw  visions,  as  in  delirium  tremeua,  for  he  was  constantly 
grasping  and  picking  at  imaginary  objects.  He  was  quite  blind, 
and  stared  vaoaotly."  He  rapidly  recovered  under  the  use  of 
Liquor  potasas,  which  Dr.  Garrod  has  shown  to  be  destructive 
of  the  activity  of  Belladonna,  Hyoscyamus,  and  Stamonium. 
(BriiiaA  MedicalJournal,  Bbo.  12,  1857,  Aug.  14,  1858.) 

Case  IX. 

The  following  case  is  extracted  fi'om  Orfila,  by  Dr.  Hempel 
{Mat.  Med.  p.  325.) 

"A  child  of  four  years  of  age,  of  feeble  constitution,  hut 
otherwise  well,  ate  at  eleven  o'clock  a  quantity  of  the  berries  of 
Belladonna.  The  following  symptoms  soon  set  in :  want  of 
appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  symptoms  of  intoxication  and  slight 
delirium,  inextinguishable  thirst ;  afterwards,  tumefaction  and 
redness  of  the  face  and  lips  (IJ,  raising  of  the  eyehds,  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils,  insensibility  of  the  eyes  to  light,  convulsive 
closing  of  the  jaws  and  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  extremities,  very  feeble  pulse  and  irregular  respiration. 
Xext  day :  increase  of  convulsive  movements  (3),  with  redness  of 
the  face  and  profuse  perspiration;  the  pupils  remained  dilated; 
there  WAS  great  rigidity  down  the  spine;  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen,  which  was  very  tender  to  the  tonch  (1) ;  constipation 
and  weak  pulse.  On  the  third  day  these  -symptoms  continued, 
but  in  a  less  degree ;  the  child  complained  of  great  pain  in  his 
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teetb.  Next  day  all  the  symptoms  had  disappeared.    An  emetio 
•was  grven,  followed  by  viaeg&r  and  honey." 


(1).  Erysipelas  is  here  plainly  marked  in  the  hflial  symptoms; 
the  value  of  Belladonna  in  this  disease  is  well  known,  I  have 
oonpled  the  abdominal  symptoms  with  this,  because  they  look 
exceedingly  like  that  erysipelatous  peritonitis  which  forms  the 
local  basis  of  nine-tenth's  of  the  cases  of  so-ealled  "  pnerpeial 
fover."     Belladonna  is  a  tried  remedy  in  aach  oases. 

(2).  The  convolsive  symptoms  in  this  case  are  clearly  de- 
Bcribed.  They  are  probably,  as  in  the  other  instances,  choreio 
rather  than  tetanic. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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been  anticipated,  a  shower  of  replies,  vhiob  it  will  ooat  him  r' 
considerable  amouat  of  labour  lo  read,  shonld  be  ooDdescend 
to  undertake  the  task,  which  is  doubtful.  But  that  a  of  very 
little  importance ;  for  none  of  the  answer-writers,  we  conceire, 
has  the  hardihood  to  imagine  that  he  will  convert  Sir  Benjamin 
to  homceopathy,  or  make  him  retract  one  of  the  offensive  aoou- 
sations  against  its  practitioners,  with  whicb  his  letter  abounds. 
If  these  answers  circulate  freely,  as  they  are  pretty  certain  to 
do  among  those  who  have  read  the  attack  that  elicited  ihem ; 
and  if  they  serve  to  disabuse  any  minds  of  the  unfavonrable 
impreBBions  respecting  homceopathy  Sir  Beqjamin's  letter  was 
meant  to  produce,  then  will  these  answers  have  performed  the 
utmost  that  could  be  expected  from  them,  ond  homoeopathy  will 
be  amply  avenged  on  its  formidable  assailant.  And  yet  we 
should  imagine,  from  all  we  have  heard  and  noticed  since  tbo 
publication  of  Sir  Benjamin's  condemnatoiy  epistle,  that  its 
eSect  has  been  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  he  intended ;  for, ' 
on  alt  sides,  we  hear  the  exclamation,  "Is  that  all  the  great 
allopathic  champion  can  say  against  homceopathy  and  in 
favour  of  the  old  practice?"  We  doubt  whether  any  believer 
in  homceopathy  has  had  his  faith  staggered  for  a  moment  by 
the  letter  in  Eraser — whether  even  any  one  hesitating  about 
employing  homceopathy  has  been  deterred  by  it;  and  we  know, 
as  a  fact,  that  several  persons  not  previously  favourable  to 
homceopathy,  have  been  led  to  consult  a  homceopathio  practi- 
tioner in  consequence  of  Sir  Benjamin's  masterly  exposure  of 
the  system.  We  can  easily  understand  this;  for  Sir  Benja- 
min's admissions  are  most  condemnatory  of  the  old  system, 
and  all  his  allegations  respecting  homceopathy  and  its  practi- 
tioners, such  as  his  account  of  tlie  mode  of  preparing  dilutions, 
and  his  insinuation  that  homceopathic  practitioners  are  unquali- 
fied empirics,  are  known  by  every  educated  person  to  be  untrue. 
The  enquiring  patient,  finding  that  its  chosen  champion  admits 
the  badness  of  the  old  system,  and  seeing  that  be  can  say 
nothing  against  the  new  system  but  what  is  palpably  false,  natu- 
riilly  thinks  that  the  new  system  must  be  the  better  of  the  two. 
Such  being  the  effect  of  Sir  Benjamin's  letter,  we  should  not 
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liave  oared,  and  liomtBopathy  would  bot  have  Buffered,  had  no 
reply  been  vouchsafed  to  it.  It  is  its  own  best  antidote.  Still 
its  publication  presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for  popularly 
re-8tating  the  homtBopathic  doctrine/aod  illuetrating  it  by  new 
facts  and  arguments ;  and  it  was  not  likely  sach  an  opportunity 
would  be  missed  by  those  among  us  who  possess  the  time  and 
think  they  have  the  talent  for  such  a  task. 

At  the  head  of  this  article  are  the  Utles  of  five  of  these 
replies,  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  publioalion,  or;  at  least, 
of  their  reception  by  us. 

Iv  The  fii-et  on  the  list,  by  Dr.  Drdry,  is  not  a  very  brilliant 
affair.  It  is  written  in  a  rather  slipshod  style,  quite  unworthy 
of  the  author,  who  might  have  profitably  spent  a  few  hours  in 
polishing  his  sentences  and  correcting  his  style  before  going  to 
press.  As  a  rule,  we  think  the  publication  of  cases  from  one's 
private  practice  objectionable  in  a  popular  pamphlet.  Stadstics 
furnished  from  a  reliable  source,  particularly  those  of  public 
hospitals,  are  what  are  best  adapted  to  the  popular  comprehen- 
sion. But  if  cases  are  so  published,  they  should  be  clear  and 
striking,  and  such  as  any  non-medical  person  may  understand. 
Dr.  Drury  gives  three  cases  from  his  private  practice.  The 
Brst  is  one  of  croup,  but  doubtful  if  recj  membranous  croup, 
notwithstanding  the  statement  that  "  in  the  third  and  fourth 
day  there  was  some  vomiting,  and  a  great  many  shreds  of  mem- 
brane oame  up."  The  next  is  called  "  rheumatic  iritis,"  but, 
for  aught  that  appears,  it  might  be  a  simple  case  of  catarrhal 
or  cat arrho- scrofulous  ophthalmia.  At  all  events,  "  great  into- 
lerance of  light.  Injected  state  of  the  vessels  of  tlie  eye,  and 
feeling  of  sand,"  are  not  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  "rheu- 
matic iritis ;"  nor  is  the  remedy,  phosphorus,  one  of  those  indi- 
cated by  its  pathogenesis  for  this  disease,  though  it  is  decidedly 
80  for  catarrhal  ophthalmia;  and  the  homceopatbio  cliniciU 
records  recount  no  instance,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  pAospAorus 
being  useful  in  any  rheumatic  affection  of  the  eye.  The  last 
case  is  called  "  illness  of  a  horse,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
simple  catarrh,  the  cure  of  which,  by  anything  or  nothing,  ia 
no  way  remarkable.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  congratulate 
Dr.  Drury  on  the  success  of  his  reply  to  Sir  Benjamin. 
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2.  Mr.  MooBS's  pamphlet  is  what  its  title  implies,  "  a  prao- 
tioal  reply "  to  Sir  B.  Brodie.  Mr.  Moore's  patients  do  not 
ooDsist  of  "  individuals  wbo  have  plenty  of  money,  combined 
vitb  a  great  laok  of  employment,"  who  "  oontriye  to  imagine 
diseases  for  themselves."  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Moore's  clientele 
are  in  the  habit  of  "  getting  more  kicks  than  halfpence,"  and 
ve  are  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been  accused  of  imagining 
diseases  or  malingering.  The  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  among 
whom  Mr.  Moore  practises,  are  not  afflicted  with  complaints 
that  are  "really  no  complaints  at  all."  Grease,  quitter,  spring- 
hock,  cough,  sprains,  inflammation  of  bowels,  purpura  baemorr- 
hagica,  pneomonia,  bronchitis,  eczema,  glanders,  spavin,  tasey, 
tetanus,  plearo-pneumonia,  oziena,  diarrhcea,  are  very  tangible 
realities;  and,  when  they  do  not  kill,  often  lead  the  horse  to 
the  knacker's  yard,  and  the  cow  to  the  slaughter-house,  whicb 
is  about  the  least  profitable  use  that  these  valuable  animals  can 
be  put  to.  When  a  horse  is  ill,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the 
subject;  and  when  it  gets  well,  after  the  administration  of  a 
remedy,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of 
its  imagination  contributed  to  the  result.  Individual  cases  of 
horse  and  cattle  ouree,  therefore,  are  not  aobject  to  the  same 
objections  that  might  apply  to  individual  cases  of  human  cares, 
where  we  must  always  allow  a  considerable  margin  for  the 
influence  of  the  imagination,  both  in  causing  the  symptoms 
and  the  cnrative  result,  not  to  mention  the  occasional  perturbing 
elements  of  wilful  or  involuntary  deoeption.  The  oases  given 
by  Mr.  Moore  are  admirably  calculated  to  show  the  real  power 
of  homoeopathic  remedies  over  the  diseases  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, and  are  well  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  the  twaddle  about 
the  influence  of  the  imagination,  to  which  many  of  our  oppo- 
nents are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  all  our  successes.  The  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  Moore's  pamphlet  has  a  certain  rough-and* 
ready  horsey  smack  about  it,  by  no  means  inappropriate  in  a 
veterinary  work. 

S.  Mr.  Smith's  pamphlet  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture  deli- 
vered at  the  Beaumont  Institution,  last  October,  and  seems  to 
he  a  compilation  from  the  excellent  reply  to  Sir  Benjamin  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Monthly  Horn.  Review,  from  Dr.  Drury'a 
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pamphlet  and  from  Dr.  Sharp's  Investigation,  with  a  good 
many  disenrsivo  ramarks,  mora  or  tesa  amnsmg,  tbe  whole  io- 
terestitig  and  appropriate  for  the  mieoellaneotis  au^ence  of  a 
Ii(«rary  iostitation;  such  a»  these  literary  institutions  are,  bat 
scarcely  deserving  tbe  immortal  honours  of  print.  His  state- 
ment (mT  tbe  case  of  empiricism,  at  page  1$,  is  well  put,  thongh 
Dot  as  he  seems  to  think,  original— viz.,  that  in  the  use  of 
specific  remedies  it  is  the  allopathist  nbo  is  the  empiric,  while 
tbe  bomceopathist  is  truly  rational. 

4.  Br.  Makston'b  pamphlet  touches  all  the  points  allnded  to 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  reftites  all  hie  charges  fairly 
enough,  though  vritbout  much  originality.  Its  atyle  is,  how- 
ever, most  lachrymose.  He  "unfeignedly  regrets"  this,  "deeply 
grieves  over"  that,  and  "could  fairly  weep"  at  something  else, 
so  that  when  the  reader  gets  to  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  he  is 
left  witli  the  impression  that  the  defence  of  homceopathy  is  one 
of  the  most  dismal  pccnpetious  a  man  can  engage  in.  In  an 
appendix.  Dr.  Mftrston  gives  a  number  of  cases  from  his  private 
practice,  several  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  most  objectionable 
style. 

5.  The  last  work  on  the  list,  and  the  last  published  reply  to 
Sir  Benjamin,  is  Dr.  Sharp's  Letter.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  perusal  of  this  Letter  has  filled  us  with  tbe 
most  painful  disappointment.  From  Dr.  Sharp's  well-earned 
reputation  as  a  popular  exponent  of  the  homceopatbic  system, 
we  fully  expected  that  his  reply  to  Sir  Benjamin,  So  long  an- 
oonnced,  would  contain  a  masterly  defence  of  the  points  assailed 
by  the  allopatliic  champion,  written  in  a  broad,  catholic  spirit. 
We  are,  therefore,  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  that  Dr. 
Sharp  has  narrowed  the  controversy  to  a  mere  personal  affair 
betwixt  himself  and  Sir  Beojamio. 

When  a  handsome  and  rich  young  man  on  the  look-oat  for  a 
wife  passes  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  country  boase  in  company 
vith  several  charming  young  ladies,  and  does  not  make  an  offer 
to  any  of  them,  it  is  pretty  plain  he  does  not  want  to  marry  any 
of  them,  and  this  is  quite  well  understood,  hut  no  one  dreams  of 
taking  offence  at  it.  But  if  one  of  them,  or  some  officioui 
mother  or  aunt  for  her,  ask  him  if  be  wont  take  her,  she  is  laid 
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open  to  ft  mortifying  personal  refnaal.  In  like  manner  many  of 
us  bave  introduced  to  our  allopatbio  brethren  the  ofaannB  of  the 
young  and  beautiful  Homoeopathia.  Among  the  rest  comes  Sir 
B.  Brodie  to  look,  but  lie  does  not  admire ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
turns  back  with  renewed  ardour  to  the  battered,  wrinkled,  and 
raddled  old  dame.  Allopathy.  We  regret,  of  course,  his  bad 
taste,  but  ne  don't  see  there  is  any  personal  oSenoe,  and  we  let 
him  and  his  generation  pass  on  in  the  hope  of  meeting  men  of 
better  taste  in  future.  Not  ao  our  friend  Dr.  Sharp,  who  re- 
turns to  the  chaise  as  a  personal  qneadon,  and  thereby,  we  fear, 
incurs  the  mortification  of  getting  snubbed. 

Dr.  Sharp  has  thus  put  himself  into  a  most  unfortunate  posi- 
tion, and  if  his  present  work  does  not  equal  his  former  ones,  it  is 
only  that  is  impossible  in  such  a  position  to  make  a  satisfaotory 
book. 

Twenty  years  ago  Sir  B.  Brodie  wrote  an  article  which  vir- 
tually Bfud,  "  I  have  studied  homoeopathy  in  Hahnemann  and 
Curie,  and  I  find  it  a  delusion  in  which  there  is  some  good, 
but  that  is  all  negative,  and  mocb  bad  owing  to  that  negative 
character,  and  its  professors  are  impostors  and  charlatans." 
Then  oomes  Dr.  Sharp  who  studies  homoeopathy  and  is  con- 
verted, and  writes  a  book  saying  to  Sir  B.  Brodie,  "Tou  know 
me  as  a  friend  and  fellow  surgeon  and  F.B.S.  and  no  impostor 
or  charlatan,  therefore  you  will  surely  listen  to  the  real  truth 
about  bomcBopathy."  Again  comes  forward  Sir  B.  Brodie,  who 
now  says,  "  I  have  studied  homoeopathy  in  Hahnemann,  Gnrie, 
and  Sharp,  and  I  find  it  is  a  delusion,"  and  soo^da  capo, 
exactly  in  the  same  stifle  as  be/ore. 

Dr.  Sharp  is  thus  put  in  a  most  mortifying  and  thoroughly 
false  position,  so  much  so  that  we  do  not  see  how  he  could 
manage  to  appear  altogether  at  his  ease  under  the  rebuff. 
In  fact,  this  is  shown  by  the  constrained  conrtesy  in  which 
he  always  alludes  to  Sir  Benjamin  personally,  much  more 
so  than  in  his  original  book,  where  he  speaks  sharply 
enough.  In  writing  a  reply,  what  oan  Dr.  Sharp  in  effect  say  ? 
He  can  merely  recapitulate  what  was  said  before.  That,  in 
reality,  was  quite  sufficient ;  there  is  not  an  a^ument,  statement, 
or  insinuation  that  was  not  already  fully  met  in  Dr.  Sharp's 
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book  as  well  aa  in  fifty  other  honKEopathio  publioatioDs  before 
hi8.  So  that  is  virtually  what  Dr.  Sharp  does ;  and,  indeed, 
to  save  recapitulation,  he  merely  refers  to  the  parts  of  the  book 
Beriatim,  vith  a  few  additional  remarks  that  add  nothing  to  the 
oouviocing  power  of  the  former.  We  are  tempted  to  say  eui 
bono?  There  is  not  one  person  who  read  the  former  work  and 
was  not  convinced  by  it,  who  woald  be  by  this  reply ;  and  does 
any  one  suppose  that  Sir  B.  Brodie,  if  he  reads  this  reply,  will 
be  inQnenced  one  way  or  another  ?  None,  we  apprehend.  He 
has  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  if  he  heard  not  them,  is  he 
likely  to  listen  to  a  revettant  Uke  this  ? 

For  the  large  class  who  take  an  interest  in  homoeopathy,  as 
patients,  no  doubt  this  and  the  other  replies  to  Sir  Benjamin 
are  necessary,  especially  since  the  Magazine  that  published  Sir 
Benjamin's  letter  refused  space  for  any  reply,  and  therefore  the 
whole  thing  will,  no  doubt,  turn  to  our  advantage,  in  as  much 
as  all  controversies  help  to  advance  the  truth. 

The  art  of  popular  writing  on  matters  of  science  we  take 
to  he  as  much  of  teaching  as  can  be  apprehended  by 
readers  of  ordinary  non-technical  education,  combined  with 
arguing  on  just  as  much  technical  informalion  as  is  given  in 
the  work  itself.  To  attain  this  art  is  difficult,  apparently  very 
much  80,  judging  from  the  scarcity  of  good  popular  works  on 
science.  Dr.  Sharp  is  one  who  has  been  happy  in  this,  and  has 
benefited  homceopathy  to  a  very  great  degree  in  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  it  among  the  public  and  dissipating  their  preju- 
dices, and  his  tracts  have  even,  we  beheve,  attracted  the  notice 
of  some  medical  meti,  and  induced  them  to  study  further  and 
experiment  on  homceopathy. 

So  far  as  refers  to  Dr.  Sharp's  popular  exposition  of  the  trite 
doctrines  of  homceopathy  we  have  no  need  to  say  anything,  ex- 
cept a  repetition  of  the  unqualified  praise  formerly  given.  But 
when  in  a  popular  exposition  are  included  any  points  claiming 
peculiarity  or  novelty,  or  even  of  a  controversial  character,  and 
also  any  new  practical  addition,  then  the  work  claims,  and  in 
this  case  actually  challenges  the  criticisms  of  his  medical  brethren 
of  the  same  school.  And  here,  ^ain.  Dr.  Sharp  has  put  him- 
self in  an  unfortunate  position  both  for  himself  and  ub.     Be- 
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cause,  not  only  most  ve  criticise  honestly,  but  if  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  ve  are  compelled  to  protest  against  bis  self-constituted 
championship. 

The  Materia  Medica  is  the  very  core  and  essence  of  practi- 
cal homcBopathy ;  and  all  practical  advance  in  homoeopathy 
means  little  more  than  the  development  and  completion 
of  it.  On  this  subject  ve  find  the  following,  which  is  partly 
addressed  to  the  pnbllc  as  an  example  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Homeopathic  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  over  the 
Allopathic,  and  partly  to  ns  as  a  new  and  great  improvemeot 
on  the  existing  Homceopathio  Materia  Medioa. 

"  I  shall  introduce  a  few  pages  from  the  '  Materia  Medica'  I  have 
been  for  some  time  engaged  upon,  and  give  two  remedies  u  ex- 
amplee  of  my  method,  and  in  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrines  I  have  been  attempting  to  explain  may  be  applied  in  prac- 
tice. One  of  these  drugs  shall  be  an  old  one  revived,  the  other  a 
new  one,  which  will,  in  this  manner,  make  its  entrance  into  the 
materia  medica,  and  be  presented  for  the  first  time  before  the  medical 
profession,  though,  doubtless,  should  h  be  adopted  by  your  party, 
some  other  name  than  mine  will  be  attached  to  it  as  its  discoverer. 

"  The  opportunity,  for  which  I  am  thus  indebted  to  you,  also  enables 
me  to  convey  to  my  own  party,  through  this  small  specimen,  some 
notion  of  the  plan  upon  which  I  am  working;  and  they  can  express 
to  me,  in  any  way  that  they  think  proper,  iheir  opinion  as  to  the 
utility  of  Buch  an  undertaking,  and  whether  they  are  disposed  to 
encourage  me  to  persevere  with  it  or  not. 

"  '  OOLR — AH  A  POISOI*. 

"'Professor  ChrietiBon,  quoting  from  Orfila,  writes  thus  of  gold: — 
'  Its  poisonous  properties  are  powerful,  and  closely  allied  to  those  of 
the  chlorides  of  tin  and  nitrate  of  ulver.  In  the  state  of  chloride  it 
occasions  death  in  three  or  four  minutes  when  injected  into  the  veins 
even  in  very  minute  doses;  and  the  lungs  are  found  after  death  so 
turgid  as  to  sink  in  water.  But  if  it  be  swallowed  corrosion  takes 
place,  the  salt  is  so  rapidly  decomposed  that  none  is  taken  up  by  the 
ftbBorbents,  and  death  ensues  simply  from  the  local  injury.'  '  Even 
doses  so  small  as  the  teuth  of  a  grain  have  been  known  to  produce 
an  unpleasant  degree  of  irritation  in  the  stomach.*  (Majendie.) 
'  In  the  state  of  fulminating  gold  this  metal  has  given  rise  to  alarming 
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poisoning  in  foimer  times,  when  it  was  used  medicinaHy.'  '  It  ex- 
cites ^ping,  diarrhfea,  Tomiting,  convulsione,  funUng,  sslivation; 
and  flometimes  has  proved  fiiUL'  (Flenck.)  'Hoffman  likewise 
repeatedly  saw  it  prove  latal,  and  the  most  remarkable  i^mptoms 
were  vomiting,  great  anxiety,  and  fainting.  In  one  of  his  cases  the 
dose  (which  caused  death)  was  only  «i  grains.' 

"  *  Metallic  gold  was  pulverized  or  triturated  hy  the  Arabians. 
Several  modem  physicians  have  experimented  with  it,  thus  reduced 
to  minute  snbdivi^on,  upon  themselves,  taking,  in  divided  doses,  one 
or  two  gnuns.    The  result  of  these  esperiments  shows  that  gold  acts 

"'1.  The  mind  and  the  brain:  producing  m  the  former  great 
melancholy  and  depression  of  spirits,  in  the  latter  congestion, 

" '  2.  The  cheit ;  causing  dyspncea,  expectoration  of  viscid  phlegm, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

'*'  3.  The  digettive  organs ;  fetid  odour  from  the  oiouth,  putrid 
taste,  salivation,  nausea,  flatulence,  vomiting,  first  consUpation,  after- 
wards diarrhisa,  with  burning  in  the  rectum. 

" '  4.  The  honai,  generally,  particularly  the  nasal,  palatine,  and 
facial  bones;  giving  rise  to  inflammation  and  caries. 

" '  It  is  thus  seen  that  gold  has  a  penetrating  or  deep-seated  action ; 
commencing  in  the  bnun,  and  affecting  very  specially  the  mind, 
passing  through  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and,  finally,  concentrating 
its  enei^BB  on  the  bones  in  general,  but  particularly  on  those  of 
the  face. 

"'QOtD — AS  A   EBMBDT. 

" '  Gold  was  much  used  as  a  remedy  some  centuries  ago.  It  was 
thought  to  promote  the  production  of  animal  heat,  to  strengthen  the 
heart,  to  restore  the  blood,  to  expel  noxious  humours,  and  particularly 
to  exhilarate  depressed  spirits.  For  some  time  gold  has  been  aban. 
doned  as  a  medicinal  drug,  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  employed  ag^n. 

"  *  I  have  prescribed  triturated  gold  with  success  in  the  following, 
among  (ither,  cases : 

"*1.  A  case  of  extreme  melancholy  and  despondency,  arising  from 
a  Chancery  suit;  the  patient  was  in  a  most  distressing  stale ;  af^er 
various  other  remedies  had  failed,  I  prescribed  the  first  triiuration 
(one  hundredth  of  a  grain);  be  wrote  after  this,  'I  felt  better  at 
once.' 

'"2.  A  case  of  ozena,  of  long  standing,  iu  which  the  constitution 
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was  ^atly  deranged,  and  the  OHBeoue  system  affected;  this  boy  was 
permanently  cured. 

'"3.  A  child  in  a  hopeless  state  of  disease,  one  of  the  features  of 
which  was  eevere  ophthalmia,  with  ulcers  on  the  cornea  in  both  eyes, 
which  bad  rensted  the  prolonged  and  varied  uae  of  many  ezcelleDt 
remedies ;  the  poor  child  was  emaciated  and  exhausted  with  suffering 
and  fretfulness;  and  the  mother  was  almost  as  bad  from  nuremg, 
anxiety,  and  want  of  rest.  The  quantity  taken  was  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  a  grain,  in  divided  doeea.  The  little  patient  was  resUired,  by 
God's  blessing,  to  perfect  health. 

" '  4,  A  case  of  exostosis  of  the  tibia,  just  below  the  knee  in  a  boy  ; 
the  first  trituration  was  given  with  benefit;  I  believe  a  cure  was 
effected,  but,  as  is  often  the  case  when  that  happens,  the  patient's 
iiriends  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  communicate  this  intelligence 
directly  to  me. 

"'Gold  is  an  antidote  to  mercury,  relieving  the  neuralgic  p^ns 
and  olher  miscbievous  effects  of  that  metal,  especially  when  the 
bones  have  been  injured  by  it ;  and  vice  vertd,  mercury  is  an  antidote 
to  gold. 

" '  The  Cleans  selected  by  gold  upon  which  to  produce  its  effects 
are  distinct,  and  its  action  profound ;  and,  whether  it  be  given'  in 
health  or  in  disease,  as  a  poison  or  as  a  remedy,  the  organs  upon 
which  it  acts  are,  in  both  cases,  the  same.'  " 

The  above,  containing  an  arrangement  of  an  old  medicine 
gives  us  the  opportunity  of  guessing  nt  Dr.  Sharp's  method.  Ha 
describes  gold  as  an  old  remedy  revived,  though  we  do  not  know 
exactly  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  words.  However  that 
may  he,  gold  was  first  brought  into  practice  in  modern  times  by 
Hahnemann  about  40  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  daily  use  by 
homoeopathists  ever  eince,  and  has  also  been  adopted  into  allo- 
pathy, as  usual  without  acknowledgment  of  Hahnemann's 
claims.  Out  of  the  physiological  and  clinical  materials  above 
named,  and  without  any  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  all 
ordinary  homoeopathic  manuals,  Dr.  Sharp  gives  us  the  above 
arrangement  of  the  action  of  gold  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  6nd 
the  exact  sense  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  given  and  judged. 
If  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  short  summary  of  the  chief  sphere  of 
action  of  gold,  to  be  added  to  the  more  complete  physiological 
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and  tberapeutjcammgemeiits  of  that  medicine,  then  we  should 
say  it  was  correct  and  good  in  its  matter  and  form,  though  not 
in  that  respect  original,  as  eimilar  Bummaries  are  given  by  otherB, 
such  as  those  in  the  later  parts  of  Noack  and  Trink's  Manual. 
Besides,  ve  can  hardly  snppose  an  independent  book  would  be 
published  composed  of  mere  appendices  to  other  works  already 
existing.  Nevertheless,  if  it  ia  so,  the  homoeopathic  profession 
trill  welcome  it  as  good  and  nseful.  Next  It  may  be  intended 
as  a  short  epitome  or  pocket  book  of  the  Materia  Medica,  where 
the  most  prominent  and  trustworthy  effects  are  selected.  In 
this  sense  it  would  also  be  acceptable,  though  we  have  already 
several  very  good  works  of  the  kind,  and  we  had  certainly  ex* 
pected  something  of  a  different  kind  from  Dr.  Sharp.  In  the 
third  place,  it  is  to  aspire  to  a  higher  place  and  fulfil  the  desires 
expressed  in  the  passage  at  p.  56.  "  There  is  nothing  so  much 
wanted  in  medicine  as  a  Materia  Medica  which  shall  contain  a 
true  picture  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  each  drug.  This  picture 
must  not  be  like  Hahnemann's,  made  up  of  dismembered  and 
detached  fragments,  and  crowded  with  insignificant,  and  often, 
perhaps,  imaginary  sensations  and  other  trivial  matters,  which 
mingle  with  and  bide  the  meaning  of  the  real  and  important 
symptoms ;  but  a  steadily  drawn  and  well  defined  exhibition  of 
all  that  is  characteristic  and  specific  in  the  effects  which  each 
drug  in  its  various  forms  and  doses  is  capable  of  producing. 
For  some  time  I  have  been  attempting  this,  but  it  is  work  of 
extreme  difficulty  and  labour."  Our  wants  are  here  well  ex- 
pressed ;  would  that  the  author  may  succeed  as  well  as  an  artist 
B8  a  critic !  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  above, short  summai-y 
contains  all  that  is  really  trustworthy  in  the  physiological  symp- 
toms of  gold  contained  in  our  Materia  Medica?  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  this  summary  being  deduced  from  those  of  them  that 
are  trustworthy  as  the  only  practically  useful  result  of  them, 
the  symptoms  may  be  thrown  aside  as  henceforth  of  no  value. 
In  short,  that  the  omission  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Materia 
Medica  is  not  negative,  caused  by  selecting  a  few  of  the  best, 
leaving  the  rest  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  in  other  books, 
but  positive,  the  latter  having  been  weighed  and  found  wanting. 
Of  course,  if  such  really  be  the  case,  the  knowledge  of  it,  though 
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disappointing,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  nseftil,  in  fact  essential. 
Bat  we  must  first  be  convinced  that  Dr.  Sharp  has  really  asoer- 
tttined  it.  In  the  first  place,  has  he  sifted  the  literature  of  gold 
in  the  Greek,  La^n,  and  Arabian  authors  in  the  same  way  as 
Hahnemann,  and  if  he  differs,  does  be  expect  we  shonld  prefer 
bia  decision  to  Hahnemann's,  and  especially  in  a  bald  n^^Uve 
form  like  that  ?  If  so,  be  mistakes  bis  position  moat  lamen* 
tably.  Again,  as  to  the  redundanoy  of  symptoms  in  Habne^ 
mann's  proyings ;  no  doubt  many  are  trivial  and  many  narrated 
with  superfluous  minuteness.  On  this  subject,  however,  there  is 
not  so  much  to  be  said  as  is  thought ;  for  snoh  criticisms  as  can 
be  made  with  aoissors  and  pen,  with  the  mere  guide  of  common 
sense,  is  easily  done  by  us  all ;  end  when  that  is  done,  the  dif- 
ficulty will  remain  just  as  great  as  before ;  for  the  nnmber  of 
symptoma  necessary  to  express  the  real  oharacter  of  any  drug 
is,  and  for  ever  mast  remain,  very  large,  just  as  we  cannot 
expect  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  a  plant  by  looking  merely 
at  the  seed,  but  must  have  the  whole  stem,  leaves,  flower,  and 
J^it.  The  fact  is,  we  had  better  all  make  up  our  minds  at 
once  that  the  idea  of  discovering  some  plan  which  will  do  away 
with  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  those  enormons  mosses  of 
symptoms  is  nothing  but  s  chimera  hke  the  perpetual  motion— 
ft  vain  dream  of  the  indolent  and  incapable.  Doubtless  irom 
time  to  time  we  shall  get  good  compilations  and  manuals  cor- 
responding to  the  progress  of  the  Materia  Medioa.  But  that 
progress  must  in  fhture  be  an  affair  of  monographs,  juat  as 
pathology  is  gradually  advandng  by  the  better  understanding 
of  indi^ual  diseases.  If.  therefore,  Br.  Shaip  gives  na  one 
thoroughly  proved  medicine,  he  will  add  more  to  homceopathy 
than  by  a  whole  volume  in  the  style  of  this  arrangement  (d  g(^ 
Or  again,  are  we  to  suppose  the  omitted  symptoms  are  found  to 
have  been  false  ?  This  is,  we  know,  the  real  defect  in  oar 
Materia  Medica.  It  is  not  that  the  symptoms  are  trivial  or 
redundant  tbat  constitutes  the  greatest  df&oulty,  but  that  many 
are  not  true.  New  there  is  only  one  way  to  test  this,  viz^ 
careful  reproving.  Has  Dr.  Sharp  done  this  for  gold  ?  If  so, 
then  let  him  give  us  the  details  of  his  proyings  that  we  may  be 
satisfied,  or  even  tell  us  that  he  has  done  so :  till  then,  we 
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regret  to  Say,  his  opinion  is  ■without  any  value.  Oddly  eilongb. 
Dr.  Sharp  ssoiub  to  pnt  no  great  faith  in  It  himself;  for  in  the 
onres  he  gives  by  goW,  which  ate  merely  a  few  specimens  of  tha 
commonest  in  onr  hand-books,  he  gives  one  in  which  a  pro- 
minent feature  was  ophtkatmia  teiih  ulcers  on  the  cornea.  Now, 
in  bis  physiological  part,  there  is  no  mention  of  its  action  on 
the  eyes  at  all.  Tberefbre  this  is  not  a  hommopathic  cnre  at 
all,  but  merely  a  blind  empirical  hit,  or  he  must  admit  the 
validity  of  the  Hahnemannic  eye  symptoms  of  gold  which  are 
omitted.  So  tbia  plan  sinks  down  to  nothing  but  a  bald  selec- 
tion of  some  of  the  actions  of  gold  given  in  this  form  for  sbort- 
ness,  which  preolndes  any  bnt  the  vaguest  hints  as  to  its  action, 
and  renders  all  differential  diagnosis  impracticable. 

The  last  supposition  we  can  form  of  this  Materia  Medica  is 
that  it  may  he  an  attempt  to  give  the  pathognomonic  symptoms 
of  the  drug  only.  This,  if  possible,  would  certainly  be  tha 
greatest  boon  to  the  practitioner,  and  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
been  done  by  Hahuemann,  in  giving  adypsia  as  the  cardinal 
indication  for  Pulsatilla.  What  we  metm  is  this.  Supposing 
it  could  be  said  of  Ipecacuanha  that  nausea  is  the  cardinal 
symptom,  and  unless  that  is  present,  however  else  it  might 
0(»r«8pond,  it  Would  not  be  the  right  medicine;  and  if  the 
same  ooold  be  said  oF  dilated  popil  for  Belladonna,  then 
would  be  most  valuable  facts ;  and  a  volume,  going  tbroagfa  the 
Materia.  Medica  in  that  way,  wonld  be>  iirr^nable,  tfaougb  by 
no  means  superseding  the  full  provings.  We  hnve  no  refcson 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  discovery  as  a  general 
oharactsr  of  medicines.  But,  bowerer  this  may  be,  the  above 
spedmea  of  Materia  Medica  does  not  give  inr  any  hope  that 
Dr.  Sharp  is  the  man  to  give  us  that  boon. 

So  much  for  the  te-arraugemenf  of  an  old  medicine;  and  if 
this  form  is  defective  for  that,  what  must  it  he  for  introducing 
a  new  one  ? 

*'  The  foUowiog  substance  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  used 
in  medicine  before,  f  have  proved  ft  upon  myself  some  years  ago, 
and  have  prescribed  it  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  and  gene- 
rally with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  have  been  anxious  to  introduce 
it  tty  my  professional  brethren,  but  have  hitherto  kept  it  liack,  parljy 
that  I  might  attain  a  more  settled  confidence  in  it  myself,  and  partly 
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beooM  I  intended  it  to  appear  in  its  place  in  tay  own  *  Materia 
Medica.'  But  aa  that  undertaking  is  not  yet  completed,  for,  as  may 
he  flupposed,  it  is  one  of  great  extent  and  labour;  as  life  is  uncer- 
tun ;  and  as  this  opportunit;  seems  to  be  a  fitting  one,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  presenting  it  in  tlus  place,  under  your  auspices,  Sir 
Benjamin,  for  to  you  it  is  indebted  for  this  bappy  opportunity  of 
revealing  its  admirable  utility.  I  give  it,  not  only  as  a  specific  itself, 
but  as  an  illustration  and  proof  of  the  value  of  experiments  upon 
the  healthy,  as  a  method  of  discovering  specifics  in  any  number,  and 
fi)r  any  complaint ;  the  limits  to  these  discOTeries  being  the  very  few 
physicians  who  are  willing  to  try  to  make  them,  and  the  limited  zeal, 
industry,  and  talent  of  mankind. 

"'TITANIUM — AS   A   POISON. 

'"Titanium  was  discovered  by  Gregor  in  1791,  but  we  are  in- 
debted to  Wollaston's  esperiments,  in  1822,  for  a  better  acquaint* 
ance  with  it.  This  rare  metal  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  large  smelting  furnaces  in  iron  works.  Several  years  ago,  when 
one  of  these  furnaces  at  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Works,  in  Yorkshire, 
which  had  been  burning  without  intermission  for  many  years,  was 
blown  out  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  repurs,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Wickbam,  I  obtained  a  considerable  lump  of  titanium.* 
The  metal  was  in  beautiful  cubic  crystals,  of  a  deep-red  copper 
colour,  and  very  brilliant  metallic  lustre.  I  had  some  of  these 
crystals  triturated  by  the  late  Mr.  Turner,  of  Manchester,  and 
experimented  with  this  trituration  upon  himself,  f  The  proportion 
was  one  grain  to  ninety-nine  of  sugar  of  milk,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  proving. 

"  *  From  these  experiments  I  am  assured  that  titanium  has  a 
powerful  action  upon  the  human  body.  Ailer  taking  the  prepara- 
tion I  have  described,  in  doses  of  two  grains,  once  a  day  for  a  week, 
I  became  greatly  disordered,  and  felt  and  looked  wretchedly  ill. 
On  a  careful  consideration  of  my  indisposition,  I  am  justified  in 
Bumnung  up  the  action  of  the  drug  as  being  upon — 

'"1.  The  ilomach;  brinpng  on  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
feeling  of  discomfort. 

"  '  2.  The  brain  and  nerves ;  giddiness,  imperfect  vision,  the  pecu- 
liarity being  that  half  an  object  only  could  be  seen  at  once,  desire  to 
keep  the  eyelids  closed. 

*  We  bflliflve  that  the  most  recent  analyBes  have  shewn  this  to  be  a  cyanide 
of  titaninm,  and  not  the  pure  metal  as  was  fonnerly  supposed. — [Ens.] 

t  This  is  obsonte,  is  "himself"  perhaps  a  miBprint  for  "myself?" — [Eds 
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" '  3.  The  blood;  a  perceptible  derangement  of  Uie  whole  Byetein, 
which  could  not,  without  danger,  have  been  carried  further.' 

"'IIIA1II0U AS  A.  BXHEBT. 

"  '  I  baye  found  titanium  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  certain 
caaes,  for  which  no  good  remedy  was  known  before.  Tbey  are 
cases  of  dcgeaeration  of  the  blood.  A  time  will  come  when,  with 
a  more  refined  chemiatry,  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
circulating  fluid  which  is  the  life  of  man's  body,  and  the  changes  it 
undei^oea  in  disease,  will  be  better  understood  than  tbey  are  at 
present.  We  can  now  speak  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood 
only  in  a  crude  and  general  manner.  We  know  that  the  blood  is 
altered  from  its  healthy  state  in  typhus,  in  chlorosis,  in  jaundice,  in 
cholera,  in  inflammatory  fever,  and  in  some  other  diseases,  and  we 
can  describe,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  some  of  these  changes,  but 
^ere  remains  an  inexhaustible  field  of  research  in  this  department 
of  physiology  and  pathology.  The  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  may  be  called  the  titanium  condition,  will  be  understood  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  hy  a  careful  study  of  the  following  ease, 
which  was  the  first  in  which  it  was  given  ae  a  remedy. 

"'I.  Blood  disease. — Mr,  C.  F — ,  a  middle-aged  aod  formerly 
stout  and  healthy  man,  seven  years  ago  bad  an  attack  of  typhus 
fever,  recovered  imperfectly,  and  has  not  been  thoroughly  well 
since ;  during  the  last  five  years  has  gradually  but  steadUy  become 
worse.  He  vomits  a  great  deal,  hut  not  food  ;  the  matter  rejected 
is  a  sour,  watery  phlegm  ;  he  has  diarrhcea,  the  stools  consisting  of 
yellow,  frothy,  slimy  matter ;  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  high 
coloured  and  thick  (in  some  other  cases  it  has  been  albuminous) ;  be 
spits  blood,  and  sometimes  has  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels ;  he 
has  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  also  in  the 
lower  boweb,  with  much  cramp ;  the  eyes  slightly  jaundiced ;  there 
has  been  great  loss  of  strengA  and  flesh,  and  two  atones  (twenty- 
eight  pounds)  in  weight.  The  tongue  is  not  much  fiirred,  and  the 
pulse  is  80.  This  gentleman  tells  me  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
medical  advice,  hut  as  yet  has  derived  no  benefit  either  from  medi- 
cines or  from  careful  diet,  or  from  change  of  air,  having  during  the 
five  years  paid  two  or  three  long  visits  at  the  sea-side  and  also  one 
on  the  Welsh  mountaina.  This  account  I  received  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1858.  I  prescribed  half  a  grain  of  the  first  trituration  (one 
grain  in  a  hundred)  three  times  a  day  for  a  week,  being  moved  to 
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4hfe  bf  the  yW\A  recollection  hie  narnitiye  produced  in  my  mind  of 
the  condition  I  waa  tnyBelf  falling  into  while  proving  dteniom.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  "  altogether  a 
different  man ;"  and,  withoQt  any  repetition  of  the  remedy,  and 
without  the  use  of  any  other  means,  tn  a  very  short  time,  he  regained 
p^fect  health.  He  continued  well  a  year;  in  the  spring  of  1859  he 
made  himself  ill  by  hunting  too  much,  and  some  of  the  former  symp- 
toms showed  themselves  Bgwn,  but  they  were  immediately  removed 
by  the  same  remedy ;  be  has  continued  generally  well  since.'  " 

In  the  above,  more  than  half  the  space  is  occupied  with  pre- 
liminary remarks,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  only  one,  ori 
]f  there  ie  no  miBprint  io  the  passage  above,  at  most  two  iodivi' 
duals  were  experimented  on,  viz.,  himself  and  Mr.  Turner.  From 
this  meagre  proving  we  have  three  short  sentencee  as  the  whole 
physiologioal  action  of  the  drug,  and  in  them  there  is  only  one 
peculiar  symptom — viz.,  bemiopia,  which  is  not  taken  into,  ao- 
oount  at  all  in  the  subsequent  therapeutic  trial.  Our  readers  are 
already  familiar  with  the  provings  of  Hahnemann  and  the  many 
admirable  treatises  on  the  subject  by  Helbig,  Hartlaab,  Rau,  &o., 
and  the  provings  of  new  medicines  by  Hahnemaun's  immediate 
followers,  and  by  our  American  brethren,  and  the  re-provingB 
of  several  medicines,  wherein,  as  in  Watzke's  Colocyntk,  the  sub- 
ject is  profoundly  examined.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  insult 
to  them  were  we  to  go  throngb  the  reasons  that  show  the  utter 
ineflSeiency  of  the  above  for  displaying  the  physiological  actios  of 
a  drag.  We  may  merely  notice  the  paragraph  in  which  Dr.  Sharp 
etates  the  blood  is  acted  on,  as  that  is  the  ostensible  reason  for 
using  it  as  a  remedy.  How  does  be  know  Titanium  acts  on  the 
blood  ?  And  if  so,  in  what  way  ?  How  does  its  action  on  the 
blood,  supposing  it  to  have  any,  differ  from  that  of  Arnica, 
Iron,  Natr.  mur.,  Crocus,  Pulsatilla,  Sulph.  acid,  and,  in  fact, 
every  other  profound  and  long-working  drug?  And  again, 
what  reason  has  he  to  auppose  Mr.  0.  F.  laboured  under  a 
blood  disease  any  more  than  any  other  patient  with  any  ohronio 
disease  involving  depraved  nutrition  ?  And  if  so,  what  ground 
is  there  for  supposing  it  resembled  the  Titanium  blood  disease 
any  more  than  that  of  common  salt  or  any  of  the  hundred 
other  medicines  that  produce  changes  in  the  blood  ?    In  short, 
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in  wb&t  wBj  WHB  it  b  homceopathio  cure  at  all  ?  None,  that 
we  can  see;  and  the  cure  wse  nothing  but  pure  bap-hazard,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  medicine  in  like  cases  will  be  pnre  empiri- 
asm,  bearing  no  more  reBemblnnoe  to  rational,  Bpeoi6o  treatment, 
each  as  homaeopathy  is,  than  Dr.  Simpson's  chanoe  hits  with 
Nickel  and  Cerium.  We  are  therefore  compelled,  with  great 
regret,  in  defence  of  our  common  cause,  to  repudiate  entirely 
the  above  remarks  on  Titanium,  as  bearing  no  resemblance  to 
a  homoeopathic  proving,  except  as  a  mere  parody  of  one.  This 
is  painful,  but  we  have  a  duty  to  perform ;  and  Dr.  Sharp 
having  the  ear  of  the  public,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  speak 
decidedly,  as  allowing  suoh  an  imperfect  representation  of  the 
matter  to  go  unchallenged,  will  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  all 
the  letters  of  Sir  B.  Brodie.  Dr.  Sharp,  at  pa^  89,  aeems  anxi- 
ouB  that  the  allopathic  party  should  not  claim  priority  in  the  ose 
of  Titaniom.  We  are  not  careful  as  to  that ;  for,  as  above  said, 
the  field  ia  open  yet,  and  we  cannot  admit  that  any  homceopathic 
title  to  it  bos  been  made  out.  So  far,  Dr.  Sharp  and  Dr. 
Simpson  are  quite  on  a  par  in  their  trying  new  metals. 

Dr.  Sharp  is  most  anxious  to  disclaim  all  indebtedness  to 
Hahnemann,  and  he  therefore  seldom  mentions  bis  name  without 
some  disparaging  remark.  Thus  he  takes  good  oars  to  tell  us 
"  I  have  noticed  every  feature  of  Hahnemann's  ezpoution 
of  his  system,  and  there  is  not  one  which  I  admire,  or  oan 
adopt  in  the  terms  in  which  they  are  propounded  by  him.  As 
expressed  in  bie  writiugs,  they  all,  without  exception,  excite  in 
my  mind  a  strong  repugnance."  And  again,  "  I  may  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  disciple  of  Hahnemann,  and  be  held  responsible 
for  hia  follies.  I  altogether  disclaim  snch  responsibility  and 
relatiooBhip."  From  this  we  infer  that  if  Hahnemann  bad  not 
existed.  Dr.  Sharp  would  have  discovered  bomceopathy  all  by 
himself.  Fosaibly,  but  as  it  so  happened  that  Hahnemann 
preceded  Dr.  Sharp  in  the  discovery,  we  do  not  see  how  Dr. 
Sharp  can  altogether  repudiate  the  relationship  of  his  disciple. 
However,  aa  he  goes  on.  Dr.  Sharp  endeavonrs  more  and  more 
to  discredit  Hahnemann,  and  make  him  an  object  of  contempt. 
We  doubt  if  any  professed  opponent  of  homceopathy  ever  gave 
such  an  unfUr  and  depreciatory  account  of  Hahnemann's  intro- 
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ducdun  of  hia  diacoTery  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  us  is  to 
be  found  nt  page  33  of  Dr-  Sharp's  letter.  According  to  thia 
aocounc,  all  the  blame  of  the  acrimonioua  controversy  that 
arose  originated  with  Hahnemann.  It  was  his  "irritable  mind" 
that  chafed  at  the  delay  uf  his  brethren  Lo  adopt  his  views :  his 
impatience  and  self-esteem  "  led  him  to  press  his  reform  with 
unwise  eagerness ;  and  the  two  together  tempted  him  to  use  ■ 
words  of  diepar^ement  towards  his  fellow-practitioners,  which 
they  did  not  deserve,  and  which  he  was  not  justified  in  usingr." 
Hahnemann,  according  to  Dr.  Sharp,  "should  have  been  more 
modest  and  more  patient." 

How  atterly  unjuet  this  account  of  Hahnemann's  introduc- 
tion of  homoeopathy  is,  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  bis 
life  and  writings  knows.  It  was  not  till  very  late  in  life  that 
Hahnemann  turned  round  upon  the  enemies  who  had  been 
bailing  him  for  many  long  years,  and  gave  them  back  some  of 
the  bitter  words  with  which  they  had  pelted  him.  No  one,  who 
will  look  through  bis  Lesser  Writings,  but  must  wonder  at  the 
moderation,  modesty,  and  affectionate  earuestnees  that  pervades 
all  his  writings,  down,  at  all  events,  to  the  year  1816.  And 
yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  ever  since  1799  he  had  been 
an  object  of  the  most  relentless  persecution  by  those  whom  he 
sought  to  instruct ;  a  persecution  to  which  there  could  be  no 
parallel  now-a-daye,  for  he  was  literally  hunted  from  town  to 
town,  his  practice  destroyed,  and  himself  subjected  to  the  most 
vexatious  legal  prosecutions,  carried  on  with  a  vindiotivenesa 
and  constancy  that  would  have  worn  out  the  temper  and  broken 
the  spirit  of  a  less  noble  nature.  The  very  bitterest  things  he 
wrote  in  his  declining  years  are  but  good- humoured  banter 
compared  with  the  vile  calumnies,  and  mendacious  accaaadona 
of  bis  opponents. 

What  Dr.  Sharp's  object  can  be  in  thus  misrepresendng  the 
great  and  good  old  man,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  unless  it 
be  to  induce  others  to  believe  that  he  is  noways  indebted  to 
Hahnemann  for  the  method  of  pracdce  he  pursues,  and  that  he 
has  invented  somediing  infinitely  superior  to  anything  Hahne- 
mann promulgated.  That  something  like  this  is  the  ease  is 
pretty  clear,  from  several  passages.     Thus,  at  page  88,  he  saya. 
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"  the  new  treatment,  as  tanght  by  me,  ia  a  doctrine  of  Bpeoifios." 
The  Materia  Medica  of  Hahnemann,  which  we  have  always 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  finest  monntnent  of  patient  induatry, 
directed  by  genius,  that  the  history  of  medicine  gives  ns  any 
record  of,  is,  it  appears,  shortly  to  be  superseded  by  something 
infinitely  better,  and  this  is  his  own  Materia  Medica,  the  pre- 
tensions of  which  we  have  already  considered. 

But  a  reconstruction  of  the  Materia  Medica  is  not  the  only 
achievement  in  regard  to  homceopathy  Dr.  Sharp  plumes  him' 
self  on;  he  claims,  also,  to  have  discovered  a  posological  law. 
"I  have,"  he  says  (page  144),  "for  the  first  time,  suggested  a 
law  for  the  selection  of  the  dose."  If  by  this  Dr.  Sharp  means 
that  he  is  the  first  that  has  suggested  such  a  law,  we  can  only 
say  that  he  is  mistaken ;  many  homoeopathic  writers  before  him 
have  suggested  laws  for  the  dose,  as  any  one  familiar  with 
hom<Eopatbic  literature  must  know.  Among  these  ve  need 
only  recal  the  names  of  Rau,  Stapf,  Watzke,  Trinks,  Attomyr, 
Bering  (whose  rule  for  the  dose  has  lately  been  revived  by  Dr. 
Hale,  of  America,  and  Dr,  Madden),  Black,  Koch,  Stens, 
Mure,  Cruzent,  and  Scott. 

Dr.  Sharp  thus  formulizes  bis  law  for  the  selection  of  the 
dose  (page  110): — 

"Different  doses  of  the  same  drug,  given  in  health,  seleot 
different  organs  on  which  to  act  injuriously, 

"  Corresponding,  but  smaller,  doses  of  the  same  drug  are  to 
be  given  as  remedies  in  the  diseases  of  the  organs  which  they 
select," 

This  differs  little  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  Hering  {N, 
Arch.  I.  3,  161),  only  the  latter  expressed  his  rule  in  different, 
and,  we  think,  more  correct  terms.  He  said,  in  effect,  "Different 
doses  of  the  same  drug,  given  in  health,  cause  different  symp- 
toms. Corresponding,  but  smaller,  doses  of  the  same  drug  are 
to  he  given  as  remedies,  according  to  the  symptoms  they 
produce." 

Not  only  is  this  rule  not  new,  but  we  have  before  expressed 
our  opinion  about  it,  and  it  has  been,  at  different  times,  enter- 
tained and  abandoned  on  the  same  grounds  by  many.  These 
are,  that  granting  it  has  a  qualified  value,  yet  it  can  have  no 
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praolical  existence  till  we  have  first  ascertained  what  aro 
Ifli^  and  wliat  small  homtBopathio  doses,  for  fractions  serve 
eqnally  for  big  and  little  doses,  jnst  as  the  big  hole  in  the 
bam  door  Beirea  for  the  hen  and  the  ohioken.  Some,  for 
example,  call  30  small  and  6  large,  while  others  call  6  small 
and  1  large,  tn  that  case.  No.  6  would  be  small  to  one  set  and 
large  to  the  other.  Besides,  the  rule  is,  unfortunately,  by  no 
means  true  nniTersally,  CTen  in  the  sense  intended.  To  give 
an  example,  we  know  that  corrosive  sublimate  never  excites 
dysentery,  except  in  large  poisonous  doses ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  so  completely  homceopathic  to  that  disease,  that  it 
"cuTMBven  in  high  dilutions. 

But  we  altogether  deny  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Sharp's  pre- 
miss— viz.,  that  different  doses  of  the  same  drug  select  different 
organs;  in  iact,  to  assert  that  would  be  to  deny  the  speaifioity 
of  medicinal  aotion,  or  make  this  specificity  vary  with  every 
dose.  We  all  admit  the  twofold  action  of  many  drugs,  which,  in 
large  doses,  may  excite  purely  irritant,  mechanical,  or  chemical 
action  in  the  prims  viee;  but  our  doctrine  of  specifics  is  founded 
on  the  belief  that  where  these  drugs  are  given  in  doses  small 
enough  to  avoid  such  irritant,  mechanical,  or  chemical  action, 
they  act  specifically  on  certain  organs,  the  varying  symptoms 
caused  by  various  doses  depending  on  the  difierent  degree 
such  organs  are  acted  on  by  these  doses.  Even  were  Dr.  Sharp's 
idea  as  true  aa  we  believe  it  to  be  the  reverse,  we  do  not  see 
how  we  Gonid  avail  ourselves  of  the  rule  in  practice,  without 
an  almost  entire  reconstruction  of  the  Materia  Medica,  for,  with 
respect  to  most  of  our  drugs,  we  know  nothing  about  the  doses 
in  which  they  were  proved.  And  we  may  observe,  incidentally, 
that  the  reconstruction  needed  would  have  to  be  very  difierent 
from  the  specimen  Materia  Medica  given  by  Dr.  Sharp. 

One  other  matter  in  Dr.  Sharp's  Letter  we  shall  allude  to. 
The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  he  thinks  it  becoming  to 
address  an  allopathic  colleague  who  may  be  disposed  to  meet 
him  in  attendance  on  a  patient.  "  I  am  always  frank ;  I  say  to 
my  medical  brother  when  he  arrives, '  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  T 
hope  we  shall  agree  in  our  diagnoaig  and  views  aa  to  the  general 
management  of  the  case ;  and,  with  r^ard  to  the  drugs  which 
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may  be  required,  I  Bhall  esplain  to  yoa  wliat  I  wibIi  to  prescribe ; 
yon  will  then  have  an  excellent  opportnnity  of  vitnesnng  and 
watching  the  resalts  of  honi(£opathic  treatment,  witbont  the 
teeponsibility  of  a  first  trial  made  by  yourself  I  have  nothing 
to  conceal,  and  you  have  only  to  act  honourably,  of  courte 
making  no  attempt  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  patient 
or  his  friends  during  my  absence'"  We  cannot  nndentand 
nhat  manner  of  men  Dr.  Sharp  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  who 
would  stand  language  mmilai  to  what  we  have  italicized  in  this 
ei>eeRb ;  but  wo  are  happy  to  think  that  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  medical  man  so  iar  sunk  in  allopathy  as  to  submit  for 
one  moment  to  the  insinuation  it  conveys.  We  should  tike  to 
possess  a  photograph  of  the  expresuon  on  the  countenance  of 
any  gentleman  of  spirit  and  honour  when  thus  addressed  by 
Dr.  Sharp. 

We  have  felt  it  onr  duty  to  animadvert  severely  upon  Dr. 
Sharp's  Letter,  all  the  more  that  Dr.  Sharp  ia  regarded  by  many 
bs  an  authority  in  homceopathy.  It  is  of  the  titmost  moment, 
therefore,  that  we  should  protest  energetically  against  the  errors, 
mis-statements,  and  blemishes  contained  in  what  is  put  forth  as 
a  vindication  of  bommopathy  by  its  champion  against  the 
attacks  of  the  head  of  the  opposite  school. 

Though  none  of  the  pamphlets  in  reply  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  are  altogether  such  as  we  could  have  wished,  still  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Sharp's  ta  the  very  worst 
of  the  whole.  For  while  the  others  are  deficient  in  vigour,  they 
are  perfectly  innocuous,  whereas.  Dr.  Sharp's  is  potdtively  a 
pernicious  misrepresentation  of  Hahnemann  and  homceopatby, 
calculated  to  give  a  totally  erroneous  impression  of  what  our 
system  is,  and  more  fitted  to  inspire  the  reader  with  contempt 
than  respect  for  the  therapeutic  system  it  professes  to  defend. 

Foundation  for  a  New  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

By   Thomas    Inman,    M.D.,    London.     John    Churobill, 

1861. 
Sir  John  Fobbes'  memorable  article,  "Homceopatby,  Allo- 
pathy, and  Young  Physic,"  undoubtedly  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  medicine  in  Great  Britain.     Since  the  time  of  its 
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publicB^OD  the  old  dog^matio  doctrines  and  the  accredited  ortho- 
dox praotices  have  fallen  rapidly  into  diHrepnte,  both  with  the 
profession  and  among  the  general  public,  and  their  altimate 
dissolution  promises  to  he  more  speedy  and  more  thorough  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  No  unprejudiced  person  can  donbt 
that  this  overturn  is  attributable  to  the  discassioua  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  subject  of  homoeopathy.  Not  indeed  that 
that  system  has  been  making  such  rapid  strides  in  gaining 
converts  to  its  positive  tenets ;  but  it  has  shown  that  diseases 
are  more  certainly  and  more  speedily  cured  without  the  violent 
and  perturbative  measures  hitherto  in  vogne,  and  hence  that 
these  are  not  necessary.  The  means  employed  by  homoeo- 
pathists  being  regarded  by  others  of  the  profession  as  altogether 
nugatory,  the  results  of  that  practice  can  only  be  referred  by 
them  to  the  recuperative  powers  inherent  in  the  organism.  This 
has  led  to  a  decreasing  faith  in  the  powers  of  the  medical  art 
and  an  increasing  faith  in  the  restorative  powers  of  nature. 
The  results  of  direct  experiments  in  treating  severe  acate 
diseases  by  simple  nursing,  and  abslaining  entirely  from  active 
interference  by  drugs  or  depletion,  have  tended  greatly  to 
strengthen  this  growing  faith  and  confirm  the  distrust.  Now 
the  great  authorities  when  appealed  to,  ae  witness  Sir  B.  Brodie's 
recent  letter,  speak  coolly,  as  if  they  all  along  knew  the 
expectant  method  to  he  the  best  and  wisest  in  practice,  and 
this  we  know  is  always  the  last  stage  of  a  discussion.  Even 
the  ordinary  practitioner  begins  to  discTsdit  his  ancient  weapons, 
and  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  metropolitan  physician,  which 
leads  the  pnblic  to  esteem  him  more  than  his  provincial  brethren, 
is  the  well  known  repugnance  of  the  foimei  to  active  treatment 
The  lancet  and  the  mercurial  are  fast  falling  into  disuse,  and 
with  the  other  heroic  arms  of  former  times,  will  soon  he  hung 
up  for  monuments.  Medical  scepticism  is  openly  taught  from 
our  chairs  uf  clinical  medicine,  and  from  the  seat  whence  Br. . 
Henderson  was  deposed  for  his  revolutionary  tendencies.  Dr. 
Bennett  now  utters  such  sentiments  as  these : — "  At  this  time 
medicine  is  undergoing  a  great  revolution,  and  to  you,  gentle- 
men, to  the  rising  generation,  do  we  look  as  to  the  agents  who 
will  accomplish  it.    Amidst  the  wreck  of  ancient  systems  and 
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the  approaching  downfall  of  empirical  practice,  yon  will,  I  tniBt, 
adhere  to  that  plan  of  medical  education  which  is  based  on 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Everything  promises  that  before 
long  a  law  of  true  harmony  will  he  formed  out  of  the  discordant 
materials  which  surround  us;  and  if  we,  your  predecessors, 
have  fmled,  to  gou,  I  tmet,  will  belong  the  honour  of  building 
np  a  system  of  medicine,  which,  from  its  consistency,  simplicity, 
and  truth,  may,  at  the  same  time,  attract  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  scientific  world." 

Nothing  conid  show  more  forcibly  how  utterly  untenable  the 
old  fabric  has  become,  than  to  see  the  best  men  forsaliing  it 
and  preferring  to  wander  in  the  desert  of  negation  till  they  have 
discovered  a  new  foundation  for  their  faith.  Br.  Bennett,  in  the 
passage  above  quoted,  points  to  anatomy  and  physiology  as 
most  likely  to  aSbrd  such  a  foundation.  Dr.  Forbes  expected 
it  to  lie  in  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  diseases,  and 
recommended  his  disciples  to  watch  the  progress  and  termina- 
tion of  their  patients'  sufferings  without  disturbing  their  obser- 
vations by  any  direct  medical  interference.  Whether  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  exact  the  requisite  amount  of  self- 
denial  from  suffering  humanity,  or  whether  the  natural  instincts 
of  benevolence  revolted  at  this  '  philosophic  contemplation  of 
disease  and  death,'  we  know  not;  but  already  we  are  presented 
by  Dr.  Inman  with  the  "Foundation  for  a  New  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine." 

Dr.  Inman  is  of  the  old  school  of  dedactive  philosophers.  His 
views  are  the  production  of  an  original  and  clear  mind,  influ- 
enced by  the  myriad  observations  of  a  lifetime  of  experience 
rather  than  the  results  of  analysis  and  inductive  reasoning.  He 
uses  mainly  an  instrument  greatly  gone  out  of  fashion  among  us 
for  many  years — namely,  the  discerning  eye  of  the  cultivated 
intellect,  and  he  submits  to  its  scrutiny  an  equally  neglected 
object — namely,  the  living  body  viewed  as  a  concrete  whole. 
For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  ceased  to  hear  the 
old  controversies  among  men  who  strove  to  grapple  with  the 
subject  of  the  entire  living  organism  in  health  and  disease; 
and  we  must  say,  that  to  witness  again  some  of  the  ancient 
sympathetic  grasp  and  deductive  acuteness  is  refreshing. 
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Dr.  Inman  clears  the  gfound  by  ioislstiDg  Upon  an  axiomatic 
trath  ur  trnism,  that  "  to  care  disease  ve  must  ettdeftvonr  to 
restore  the  patient  to  health ;"  or,  "  that  endeavonrs  must  be 
made  to  cure  disease  by  restoring  health ;  and  not  to  restore 
health  by  curing  dlBease."  Truism  as  this  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be,  it  nill  bear  much  thinking  over ;  and  the  praotical  di&r- 
enoe  between  the  two  modes  of  prooedore  we  know  to  be 
immense.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  converse  of  this  is  the 
rule  generally  adopted  in  practice  hitherto,  and  "Died  Cured" 
has  been  the  not  unfirequent  "result."  Dr.  Inman 's  rule  necessi- 
tates the  watchful  observance  of  the  state  of  the  general  powers  (^ 
life,  which  all  praotical  men  know  affords  mooh  more  important 
iodicatioQs  than  those  dednced  fnuu  the  state  of  the  local  lesion. 
The  pieralent  metaphorical  language  of  the  schools,  which 
speaks  of  taedieinea  as  "we(^ns,"and  "powerful  remedies" 
as  those  whose  onslaught  upon  disease  is  as  energetic  as  that  of 
disease  npon  the  body,  has  led  to  the  mistaken  idea  common 
alike  to  the  mass  of  the  profession  and  to  the  public,  that 
disease  is  an  entity  which  must  be  driven  out  c^  the  suffering 
body.  This  great  error  is  the  parent  of  the  crude  and  destmo- 
tive  practices  which  have  brought  the  art  of  medicine  into  dis- 
repute, and  the  recognition  of  the  conv^^e  principle  would  of 
itself  be  a  great  gain  in  tbe  right  direction.  When  medicines 
are  regarded  as  adjuvants,  not  as.  indc^ndent  powers,  a  much 
higher  estimate  of  their  valne  and  capabilities  wilt  be  formed. 

Dr.  ImnaD  is  a  vitaliit.  He  maintains  the  ezistenee  of  a 
vital  force  momentarily  causing,  directing,  and  snstatntng  the 
pbeoomeoa  of  or^nizadon  and  function.  Indeed,  this  view  is 
necessary  to  bis  theory  that  all  disease  depends  on  deterioratioD, 
and  all  disordered  function  or^instes  in  debility  of  tbe  oansal 
vital  force.  He  evidently  regards  the  foree  of  life  Kaapre- 
$iding  uuitg,  liable  to  be  exhausted  in  the  general  or  enfeeMed 
in  some  particular  direetion,  and  thus  oooasioning  tbe  pheno- 
mena of  general  and  local  disease.  Tbts,  we  believe  is  the 
mistaken  premiss  which  leads  to  tbe  erroneous  dednoUons  which 
we  wiU  by  and  bye  pMut  out.  Dr.  Inmoa  maintains  bis  doc- 
trine  of  the  couorete  existence  of  a  vital  force  in  oppo»tion  to 
the  view  most  io  fashion  among  physiologists  at  the  present 
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d&7,  which  rcf^turda  life  aa  the  dyDamioal  oondition  of  the 
organism,  is  the  snm  total  of  all  the  aoUvitiea  of  all  the  forces 
at  hqA,  and  which  holds  that  ifaere  is  no  each  thing  as  a  vital 
force  independent  of  and  goTeming  the  sum  of  the  maUtrial 
ooDditioDs  present  in  the  organism.  In  the  region  of  physics 
we  oertaioly  find  it  conveoient  and  more  like  the  truth  to  con- 
ceive and  speak  of  "force"  as  something  not  id«iticat  with 
"  matter."  Some  prefer  to  call  it  the  "  dynamical  oondition," 
and  others  speak  of  it  as  the  various  "  attribntes  of  matter ;" 
hut  when  the  quantity  of  matter  is  fixed,  and  the  iDcrements  of 
dynamical  condition  vary,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  much 
more  sppr^ensible  idea  to  concdve  these  increments  of  power 
as  due  to  the  presence  of  a  varied  quantity  of  another  concrete 
something  which  we  call  force.  We  are  certainly  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  the  knot  in  our  physical  investigation^  and  using  the 
term  force  as  appHed  to  momentum,  heat,  light,  magnetism, 
and  electricity,  and  with  great  practical  advant^e  and  no  diaad* 
vantage  that  we  know  of.  But  if  a  student  of  physios  should 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  Flatonio  notion  of  a  concrete  univw- 
sal  inorgsDic  force,  even  with  the  knowledge  a&rded  by  recent 
observations,  that  all  the  physical  forces  are  correlated  and 
mutually  interchangeable,  we  would  cundemn  the  idea  as  alto- 
gether hypothetical,  unnecessary,  and  confusing.  Thesamerule, 
it  appears  to  ns,  should  apply  to  our  conceptjons  and  language 
in  disouBsing  the  dynamical  phenomena  of  organic  Ufe.  Organic 
affinilieB  and  cell  growth,  mnaonlar  irritability,  neurility,  sensar 
tion,  perception,  and  will,  may  equally  be  regarded  as  correla- 
tives of  the  physical  forces.  The  forcee  which  actuate,  as  well 
as  the  matter  which  oonstitutes,  the  living  organism,  are  derived 
ab  extra.  Force,  so  more  than  matter,  oat)  be  self-created. 
Our  food  eontains  the  forces  which  uphold  its  constitution  as 
proper  aliment.  May  not  beat  which,  in  water  at  SIS°  changes 
iBto  repulsive  force,  in  the  human  body  at  98°  change  into 
some  diStereut  expression  of  force  ?  May  not  motion  equally 
be  modified  nnder  the  peculiar  conditions  of  organic  matter, 
and  be  changed  into  iritability,  neariUty,  or  will?  Ught  may 
become  sensation,  perception,  or  intelligence^  Of  these  changes 
we  as  yet  know  nothing.     Bat  these  organic  atpresGions  of 
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iOKB  mnsl  be  studied,  each  in  its  speoialitjr  as  they  actually 
present  themselves.  Any  attempt  to  lump  tkem  all  intn  one, 
as  the  various  phenomena  of  one  fundamental,  vital,  or  orgnnio 
principle,  is  oe  reprehensible  as  the  Platonic  ideaof  anesseotinl 
pbysical  force  which  in  physics  we  repudiate. 

The  value  of  this  distinction  will  be  appreciated  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  rationale  of  Dr.  Inman's  treatment  of 
disease.  Admitting  his  hypothesis  that  disease  depends  upon 
the  deterioration  or  debility  of  organic  force  in  some  particular 
direction,  we  mnst,  on  the  above  grounds,  demur  to  his  propo- 
sition that  any  gener^  stimulant  of  the  vital  powers  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  particular  dynamic  condition 
which  is  at  fault.  When,  in  dealing  with  the  inorganic  forces, 
we  want  to  evoke  some  particular  form  of  force,  say  heat,  we 
must  use  the  means  which  experience  demonstrates  as  capable 
of  exciting  that  particular  force.  When  we  want  to  produce 
light,  magnetism,  or  eleotrioity,  we  mnat  adopt  the  measures 
suited  to  the  peculiar  case.  A  mechanic  who  wants  the  repul- 
sive force  of  water  at  2 1 3°  must  employ  the  particular  forms  of 
matter  under  the  particular  conditions  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  as  those  which  will  lead  to  the  evolution  of  heat. 
To  employ  any  force-producing  combinations  of  matter  which 
should  be  most  at  hand,  will  not  suit  his  purpose,  unless  the 
educed  force  be  the  one  he  wants  in  the  particular  cose.  So  to 
stimulate  or  increase  any  particular  organic  force,  we  must 
apply  an  agent  which  experiment  on  the  healthy  body  has  shown 
to  possess  the  property  of  exciting  the  particular  force  in  ques- 
tion. This  idea  of  the  adequateness  of  general  stimulants 
constituted  the  fundamental  mistake  of  the  Brnnoninn  system, 
and  it  reappears  in  all  its  fulness  in  that  of  Dr.  Inman. 

Here  the  copiousness  of  the  resources  of  the  homceopathic 
system  presents  itself  in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  meagreness 
of  the  other  two.  As  is  well  shown  by  Dr.  Fletcher  in  his 
Elements  of  Pathology,  Hahnemann's  experiments  with  drugs 
OD  the  healthy  body  supply  us  with  a  special  stimulant  for 
each  special,  organic,  or  fnnctional  derangement.  Hahnemann's 
theoretic  notion  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bis  medicines  was 
perhaps  wrong ;  but  his  practical  rules  were  the  very  ideul  of 
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nbat  the  requirementB  of  the  medical  art  demand.  It  remains 
for  his  followers  to  place  his  system  on  its  true  theoretic  basis, 
that  it  may  "  oommand  the  respect  of  the  scieotific  world  and 
attract  the  confidence  of  the  public ;"  and  in  doing  so  their  art 
Trill  acquire  that  clearness  and  precision  whiob  a  true  science 
always  reflects  upon  its  corresponding  art. 

Grateful  for  the  instruction  which  we  have  received  Jrom  a 
perusal  uf  Dr.  Inman's  book,  we  would  respectfully  invite  him 
to  study  further  Dr.  rietcher,  who,  it  appears  to  us,  has  gone 
over  the  same  ground  which  be  has  travelled,  and  beyond  that 
has  cleared  a  path  on  which  be  may  proceed  much  further  with 
great  satisfaction  and  advantage. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Inman,  while  he  entertains  the 
highest  estimate  of  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  diseased 
organism,  repudiates  the  notion  of  a  via  medicatrtx  natune.  The 
conservative  and  the  reparative  powers  be  holds  to  be  identical 
with  the  normal  oi^anising  forces  of  life.  He  thus  discards  the 
doctrine  of  eliminations,  and  draws  a  very  clear  distinclJoD 
between  that  word  and  emanation,  or  evolution,  which  be  con> 
aiders  the  proper  term  for  the  phenomenon.  The  latter  implies 
the  simple  fact  of  a  poison,  or  miasm,  passing  ofiT  by  tbe 
ordinary  process  of  excretion  of  effete  materials,  and  involves 
no  theory.  The  former  implies  not  only  that  a  poison  is  pass- 
ing off  from  the  body,  but  that  it  is  doing  so  in  consequence  of 
a  definite  process,  whiob  is  set  up  by  some  vis  medicatrix,  with 
tbe  distinct  intention  of  diminishing  tbe  quantity  remaining 
behind.  By  a  most  extraordinary  misconception  of  the  subject, 
for  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account.  Dr.  Inman  stigmatises 
the  homoeopathic  method  of  treatment  as  one  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  eUmination.  Where  can  Dr.  Inman  have  got  the 
idea  that  bomoeopatbists  use  "  diaphoretics  in  rheumatism, 
aperients  in  cholera  and  diarrbcea,  and  rubefacients  in  measles 
and  irregular  gout?"  After  ably  discussing  and  discarding  tbe 
elimination  theory,  he  "  concludes  that  the  homceopatbic  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  a  poison  origin,  is  radically  wrong  both 
in  principle  and  detail ;  he  believes  that  acute  rheumatism  is 
not  to  be  alleviated  by  increasing  the  perspiration,  nor  gout  in 
one  foot  to  be  improved  by  inflaming  a  second  toe ;  diabetes 
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insipidus  is  not  to  be  onred  by  diuretics,  diairhcea  or  dysentery 
by  purgatives,  nor  Tomiting  by  emetics ;  nor,  if  area  produces 
irritation  of  the  bowels  and  purging,  does  he  consider  it  ought 
to  be  enoouraged  by  the  use  of  aperients ! "  Can  Br.  iDman 
ever  have  given  the  doctrines  of  homoeopathy  the  emalleet  study 
or  even  looked  Into  any  of  the  works  on  the  subject?  We 
really  do  not  believe  that  be  has.  At  one  time  it  is  the  "  vulne- 
rary powder"  of  medicine ;  again  he  sees  in  it  only  a  sly  placebo 
to  assist  the  hope  and  faith  of  the  patieot  while  nature  works 
the  cure;  or,  again,  it  is  condemned  as  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  pemicions  practice  of  elimination !  In  the  concluding 
summary  at  the  end  of  the  book  we  find  the  following  catego- 
rical objections  to  the  homoeopathic  system  : — 

1st.  Because  it  ignores  the  principle  of  life  as  the  chief  power 
in  the  body. 

Snd.  Because  it  attributes  powers  to  substances  and  to  qaan- 
tities  which  are  absolutely  inert. 

8rd.  Because  it  excludes  "systematically"  from  its  arsenals 
agents  of  known  power  in  restoring  power  to  the  constitution. 

4tb.  Because  it  attributes  to  an  irrational  caase  efi^ects  which 
must  be  attributed  to  a  rational  one. 

In  giving  a  categorical  answer  to  these  objections,  we  must 
repeat  that  we  are  astounded  to  find  a  gentleman  of  Dr.  iDman's 
integrity  disoussing  the  demerits  of  a  system  of  which  he  can 
never  have  seen  the  fundamental  literature.  Had  he  once 
opened  the  pages  of  Hahnemann's  Organon,  he  could  never 
have  failed  to  apprehend  the  import  of  such  a  passage  as  this : 
(§  ix.)  "  In  the  healthy  condition  of  man,  the  spiritual  vital 
ibrce,  the  dynamis  that  animates  the  material  body  (organism) 
rules  with  unbounded  sway,  and  retains  all  the  parts  of  the 
organism  in  admirable,  harmonious  vital  operation."  Or,  again, 
{§  X.)  the  "  material  organism,  without  the  vital  force,  is 
capable  of  no  sensation,  no  function,  no  self-preservation ;  it 
derives  all  sensation  and  performs  all  the  functions  of  life  solely 
by  means  of  the  immaterial  being  (vital  force)  which  animates 
the  material  organism  in  health  and  disease."  Again  and  again 
do  we  find  such  sentences  as  these  (§  xii.)  "  It  is  the  morbidly 
affected  vital  force  alone  that  produces  disease,"  (§  xi.)  "  When 
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a  person  fblls  ill,  it  ta  ooly  this  spiritual,  self-aodng  (automatic), 
vital  force,  everywhere  present  in  the  organism,  that  is  primarily 
deranged  by  the  dynamic  influence  upon  it  of  a  morbific  agent 
inimical  to  life."  Indeed,  so  preposterous  to  us,  as  the  disciplea 
of  Hahnemann,  seems  the  assertion  that  he  ignored  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  as  the  chief  power  in  the  body,  that  we  can  only 
answer  by  directing  Dr.  Inman  to  his  book. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  we  must  protest  against 
the  petitio  principii  on  whioh  it  rests.  We  qnote  Dr.  Inman's 
words  (p.  484).  "  Where  specifics  are  employed,  there  is  no 
general  rule  by  which  the  amount  of  the  dose  can  be  regulated. 
Each  stands  on  its  own  merits,  and  careful  empiricism  alone 
can  teach  the  requisite  quantity ; "  and  (p.  345),  "  they  should 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  need  in  doses  sufQcient  to  make  a  sound  man 
ill."  Surely,  holding  these  views,  it  would  be  more  becoming  of 
Dr.  Inman  to  abstain  from  passing  an  a  priori  jndgment  on  the 
action  of  the  infDitessimal  doses. 

With  regard  to  the  third  objection,  we  are  not  informed  as  to 
the  names  of  the  powerful  agents  systematically  rejected  by 
homoeopathy.  If  Dr.  Inman  means  Cod-liver  oil  and  Glyce- 
rine, of  which  he  entertains  so  exalted  an  opinion,  we  can,  we 
think,  take  it  opon  ourselves  to  say  that  homcnopathiste  have 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  any  dietetic  or  hygienic  adjuvants  to 
tbeir  treatment. 

We  are  not  very  sure  that  we  comprehend  the  fourth  objec- 
tion. Does  Dr.  Inman  mean  that  it  is  irrational  to  consider 
the  restoration  to  health,  consequent  on  the  exhibition  of  a 
homcBopathic  medicine,  as  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  medi- 
cine, because,  in  his  estimation,  the  only  rational  cause  of 
restored  health  is  the  reparative  vital  force  7  We  fear  we  must 
give  this  enigma  up,  as  Dr.  Inman  does  not  otherwise  appear 
to  us  so  alarmingly  egotistical  as  this  interpretation  of  it  would 
imply. 

In  his  preface.  Dr.  Inman  repels  the  aspersion  that  be  has   . 
any  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann ;  we  consci- 
entiously believe  him,  since  he  does  not  seem  to  have  the  most 
remote  notion  of  what  they  really  are.     But  this  we  can  tell 
him,  and  all  who  are  of  bis  way  of  thinking,  and  who  may  be 
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Mmilarly  uninformed  in  this  respect,  that  the  sooner  the;  demote 
some  attention  to  them,  the  sooner  they  will  find  the  tme 
"  Foundation  of  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Medicine." 

The  Science  and  Art,  or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine.  Vol.  I,,  Parts  1  to  4,  by  Dr.  Peters  ;  Part  5,  by 
De8.  Peters  and  Swelling.    Eadde,  New  York. 

It  has  all  along  been  felt  that  the  progress  of  homoeopathy 
was  retarded  not  only  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  resources 
at  our  command  as  bomoeopathista,  but  also  ^m  the  difficulty 
of  access  to  these  resources.  Not  long  ago  almost  no  one 
conld  attempt  homceopatby  who  was  not  familiar  with  the 
German  language,  and  then  as  that  was  gradually  remedied  by 
translations,  these  resources  were  so  scattered,  that  the  want  of 
a  standard  collective  manual  of  practice  became  seriously  felt. 
In  supplying  both  these  wants  onr  American  brethren  have  been 
foremost,  and  lay  all  English  speaking  lands  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them.  The  present  work  we  are  glad  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  as  one  calculated  to  supply  the  want 
of  a  compendium  of  homceopatbic  practice  so  mnch  felt  by  the 
busy  practitioner.  The  subject  of  homceopatbic  therapeutics 
systematized  is  a  very  large  one,  and  much  may  be  said  on  it, 
but  it  is  obvioua  that  this  ultimate  aim  will  be  attained,  if  we 
can  by  any  plan  place  before  the  readers  a  collection  of  all  that 
is  known  on  the  subjeot.  The  rest  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
arrangement.  The  best  may  not  be  found  at  first,  but  if  any 
of  the  plans  generally  understood  and  followed  in  the  ordinary 
works  on  practice  of  physic  is  taken,  and  the  homceopatbic 
experience  up  to  the  day  arranged  according  to  it,  the  main 
purpcee  will  be  served.  This  is  in  the  main  what  is  done  in 
the  work  before  us.  We  have  first  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  history  of  medicine,  conolading  with  the  life  and  times  of 
Hahnemann.  This  last,  and  that  of  John  Brown,  are  naturally 
most  interesting,  and  rendered  more.so  by  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Peters  continually  keeps  us  in  mind  of  the  relation  they 
bore  to  each  other,  and  to  the  other  notable  men  both  in  and 
out  of  medicine  in  this  epoch,  at  each  stage  of  their  life.     We 
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may  express  our  regret  here  tliat  the  author  does  not  appear  to 
have  read  Fletcher's  Physiology  or  Pathology,  in  spite  of  the 
nuniecoiis  opportunities  we  have  taken  to  press  these  works  on 
the  attention  of  homoeopatbiets,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
missed,  as  he  has  done,  the  point  of  the  inljmate  connection 
hetween  the  two  great  discoverers.  In  fact,  the  whole  theory 
of  Hahnemann  may  be  termed  nothing  but  the  corollary  of 
that  of  John  Brown.  For  while  the  Brunonian  doctrine  of  the 
cure  of  indirect  debility  by  stimulants  is  unimpeachable  in  the 
main,  yet  it  fails  in  particular  instances  from  disregard  of  the 
special  character  of  the  stimulus  in  both  causing  and  oaring 
tbe  particular  disease.  Here  Hahnemann  steps  in  and  supplies 
the  "  missing  link,"  and  it  now  becomes  clear  not  only  how  a 
stimulus  can  cure  an  inflammation  that  it  could  cause,  but  also 
why  it  is  that  it  is  not  any  stimulus  but  only  one  of  a  fecial 
character  that  will  do  so ;  and  it  is  not  difBcult  to  see  also 
that  the  character  must  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  stimulus 
which  in  other  circumstances  would  prodnce  the  inflammation. 
Hence  follows  the  proving  of  medicines  on  tbe  healthy  body  as 
the  basis  of  our  Materia  Medica. 

The  historical  department  occupies  Part  1  and  about  a  third 
of  Fart  'Z.  Then  the  author  enters  more  specially  on  the  task 
before  him.  The  plan  now  followed  is,  as  above  said,  pretty 
mttch  the  ingrafting  of  homceopathio  experience  on  a  selection 
of  the  best  results  of  modern  medicine.  For  instance,  the  1st 
section  treats  of  "  Medicine  as  a  Science  and  as  an  Art ;  its 
objects  and  extent,"  taken  mainly  from  Ailken's  Handbook  on 
that  subject,  a  work  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  but  which 
seems  to  be  valuable ;  at  any  rate,  this  section  is  good,  and 
forms  a  good  foundation  to  work  on.  The  Snd  section  is  on 
"Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathological  Histology,  and  the  means 
and  iuatruments  by  which  the  nature  of  diseases  are  [is]  investi- 
gated." This  shows  a  wide  and  well-grounded  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  down  to  the  moat  modern  times,  and  begins  to 
touch  on  tbe  place  occupied,  or  rather  to  be  ultimately  occupied, 
by  homceopathy  in  general  medicine.  Likewise,  the  true  posi- 
tion of  tbe  above  departments  of  science  in  practical  medicine 
is  well  set  forth.     At  page  133  we  read : — 
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"  We  are  not  to  suppose  that,  becauie  the  stethoscope  emiblefl  <m 
to  detect  a  mitral  murmur  or  a,  crepit&tion  in  a  tuii^,  we  are  justiGed 
at  OQce  in  adopting  one,  and  only  one,  method  of  treatment.  It  is 
this  exclusive  use  of  inatrumentB  to  the  disregard  of  general  symp- 
toms and  the  signs  of  disease,  derived  from  close  observation  and 
knowledge  of  the  living  functions,  which  leads  to  the  repudiation  of 
the  use  of  such  instruments  by  the  sagacious  and  experienced  phy- 
sician,  who  sees  the  numerous  errors  committed  by  his  younger 
brethren  trusting  too  exclusively  to  these  instruments  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  disease.  Like  the  stethoscope,  the  microscope  has  been 
unjustly  and  unnecessarily  burdened  with  labour,  and  has  been 
equally  unjustly  blamed  when  it  has  failed  to  elucidate  the  nature  of 
a  morbid  state.  *  *  *  It  is  only  from  the  combined  and  c^ppropriate  use 
[of  the  various  means  of  physical  diagnosia],  with  the  general  signs 
and  symptoms,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  diseases  wiU  be 
advanced." 

Section  8,  "  A  Beview  of  the  late  Beforms  in  Pathology 
aud  TberapeuticB."  In  this  chapter  a  therapeutic  eyaiem  like 
homceopatby  is,  ae  we  naturally  expect,  called  upon  to  vindicate 
its  true  position  in  medicine.  From  the  anteoedente  of  our 
author  Dr.  Peters,  it  receives,  as  we  would  expect,  a  high  and 
dominant  position  in  therapeutics,  but  not  an  exclusive  one. 
Here  we  may  he  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks.  How  far 
can  we  Bay  that  any  one  of  our  body  is  able  to  define  what  nill 
be  the  ultimate  place  of  homceopathy  iu  the  art  of  medicine  ? 
Is  not  a  certain  amount  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  neediul  for  the 
very  existence  and  early  development  of  a  new  doctrioe,  and 
bow  far  is  the  idea  of  exclusiveness  and  partizanship  necessary 
to  maintain  that  zeal?  Doubtless,  in  the  long  run,  the  practice 
of  medicine,  improved  and  purified  by  homoeopathy,  will  have 
to  he  carried  on  by  the  ordinary  rua  of  medical  praotitionera 
who  have  neither  zeal  nor  enthusiasm  for  the  particular  doc- 
trine, and  such  men  will  certainly  not  advanoe  the  art  of 
medicine  tfarough  that  doctrine.  ThuB  the  tendency  is  to  be- 
come stationary  on  the  oeaeation  of  opposition  and  persecution 
of  any  new  truth.  Is  the  time  then  come  for  the  high  and 
abstract  treatment  of  the  part  homceopatby  is  to  pla;  ultimately 
in  general  medicine  ?     Hardly  as  yet,  we  tbink,  in  regard  to 
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its  own  development ;  bat  the  propriety  of  disoaBBing  the 
subject  in  an  eolectio  spirit  in  a  praotical  work  depends  wholly 
on  the  man,  Dr.  Peters  has  now  for  many  years  given  eridenoe 
of  love  of  and  faith  in  the  homcsopathio  doctrine  by  his  immense 
and  untiring  labonr  in  the  materia  madiea  sad  other  {Hraotioal, 
as  well  as  theoretical,  departments.  From  him,  therefore,  we 
can  receive  instmction  in  disquisitions  in  an  eoleotic  spirit  with- 
out fear  of  degeneration  into  a  cold  and  lifeless  indifference 
In  an  unknown  man  it  would  be  far  otherwise :  firom  him  it 
would  be  taken  as  the  impertinent  conceit  of  a  new  fledged 
half  convert  affeoting  to  patronize  Hahnemann,  by  allowing  his 
method  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  some  casee.  The  fact  is. 
Btrictly  speaking,  we  are  all  eclectics,  and  we  differ  only  in 
degree.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  in  this  matter  with 
any  approach  to  oorrectnees  without  knowing  a  man's  practice 
almost  to  minute  detail,  for  the  same  profession  of  faith  will  of 
course  cover  a  very  wide  difference  of  practice.  Since  the 
subject  of  auxiliaries  was  discussed  aome  yesxs  ago,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  one  practitioner,  however  load  his  pro- 
feraion  of  pure  Hahnemannism  was,  who  did  not  occasionally 
use  other  than  homceopathic  means  of  oure,  such  as  common 
sense  dictates  in  certain  instances.  To  be  sure  these  are  few 
and  exoeptioual.  But  when  one  is  writing  a  systematic  treatise 
on  general  medicine,  those  few  exceptional  oases  loom  very 
large,  while  there  is  no  proof  that  the  author  makes  them  a  bit 
less  exceptional  in  his  practice  than  the  so-called  purist  who 
ignores  them  ia  his  professions.  So  we  think,  without  alarming 
the  faith  of  the  most  timid,  or  raising  the  itl-omened  cry  of 
heresy,  we  may  follow  Dr.  Peters  in  the  free  dieoussion  of  the 
subject.  It  is  so  far  pleasant  to  see  that  modem  physiology 
and  pathology,  whatever  they  may  do  for  homceopathy,  at 
least  entirely  explode  allopathy  as  a  creed ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  earliest  converts  to  homceopathy  in  the  old  medical 
schools  were  professors  of  physiology  and  pathology.  In  fact, 
of  the  medley  that  passes  current  as  the  ordinary  practice  of 
medicine,  the  greater  part  of  what  stands  the  test  is  nothing 
but  uDcoDsciouB  homceopathy. 
In  Dr.  Peteie's  critical  remarks  on  the  appUoation  of  timitia 
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aimilibus,  we  observe,  iu  tlie  first  place,  that  they  nre  all  within 
the  field  of  the  specifio  action  of  medicines.  This  is  already  a 
grent  step  as  applied  to  allopatliy  as  well  as  homceopathy,  and 
involves,  as  a  part  of  general  scientifio  medicine,  the  proving  of 
dicinS^n  the  healthy, -aa4  the  use  of  one  medicine  at  a  time, 
little  as  the  mass  of  allopaths  are  prepared  for  that  as  an  esta- 
blished truth.  Then,  having  admitted  the  specific  properties  of 
all  drags,  and  supposing  them  proved,  and  their  effects  written 
down  correctly,  how  are  we  to  use  them?  That  is  the  question  3 
At  p.  155,  we  read  : — 

*'A8  we  may  have  three  or  more  remedies  acting  equally  speci- 
fically upon  a  certain  locality,  and  jet  acting,  the  one  similarly,  the 
other  differently,  and  the  third  oppositely  to  the  action  of  a  given 
disease  of  that  locality,  so  we  may  have  three  varieties  of  specific 
treatment — lat.  The  specific  anlipathic  or  specijic  antagoniitic  treat- 
ment, t. «.,  the  exhibition  of  such  medicines  or  remedies  as  act  by 
preference  upon  the  locality  of  the  disease,  and  quite  or  nearly  oppo- 
sitely to  the  action  of  the  disease.  2nd.  Spec^  allopalMc,  i.e., 
ipeeijie  alternative  treatment,  consisting  in  the  use  of  such  remedies 
as  act  by  preference  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease  to  be  cured,  and 
specifically  different  from,  i.  e.,  neither  exactly  opposite,  nor  yet 
identical  or  similar  to  the  action  of  the  disease.  And  3rd.  Specific 
homceopathie  treatment,  characterized  by  the  use  of  such  medicines 
as  act  by  preference  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  similar  to,  yet 
somewhat  different  from  the  action  of  the  disease." 

As  an  example  of  tpecific  autipaikic  treatment,  he  cites  the 
use  of  Secale  in  atony  of  the  uterus,  whereby  life  may  he  saved 
in  tardy  labours  and  uterine  htemorrbagefl.  "  Hence,"  says  Dr. 
P.,  "I  agree  with  Rau  that  'antipathic  treatment  should  not 
be  rejected  generally,  as  has  been  done  by  some  yehement 
advocates  of  the  homoeopathic  system;  peaceful,  impartial,  and 
experienced  physicians  will  keep  aloof  from  that  blind  zeal 
which  denies  that  happy  results  have  been,  and  will  be  again 
obtained  by  antagonistic  or  autipathio  treatment.' "  Precisely 
so,  we  quite  agree  with  both  in  tlie  above,  but  this  is  nothing 
more  than  what  has  already  been  discussed  by  British  homoeo- 
patbists  in  the  controversy  about  auxiliaries.  It  differs  in  no 
way  from  the  use  of  an  occasional  purgative  or  narcotic,  to 
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ueet  temporary  states  to  which  the  hom<£opBthio  sctioo  of 
medicines  is  not  applicable.  We  are  obliged  to  use  tbe  primary 
antipathic  action  of  the  drug,  careless  of  the  aubeequent  action, 
becanse  the  state  to  be  acted  on  is  not  idiopathic,  nor  the  object 
of  ultimate  cure ;  we  only  require  to  tide  over  a  temporary  emer- 
gency. But  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  cure  of  chronic  atony 
of  the  uterus,  or  large  intestines,  or  the  capillaries  of  the  brain 
inducing  watchfulness,  we  should  moat  certainly  fall  back  upon 
the  proper  hom<eopathio  remedies.  As  physicians  who  ore 
masters  of  their  art,  we  must  be  so  far  eclectic  as  to  give  our 
patients  the  benefit  of  those  means  uiAm  necessary  ;  but  we 
require  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  ourselves  to  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion of  using  them,  to  escape  the  trouble  of  finding  the  homoeo- 
pathic remedy. 

As  regards  the  specific  homoeopathic  treatment,  we  need  not 
dwell  on  that.  But  it  is  in  discuBsing  the  "  apecifio  allopathic 
or  specific 'alterative"  treatment  that  we  must  enter  more  closely 
into  the  theory  of  the  whole  matter. 

"  This  method,"  says  Dr.  P.,  p.  161,  "  is  onentimee  more  diffi- 
cult of  application  than  the  antipathic,  for,  though  it  may  suffice  at 
times  merely  to  select  a  remedy  which  acts  specifically  on  the  locality 
of  the  disease,  and  specifically  different  from  the  action  of  the  disease, 
yet  at  other  times,  disease  is  such  a  strange  compound,  or  hybrid 
of  injurious  processes  and  salutary  re-actions,  that  we  are  forced  to 
select  a  remedy,  which  not  only  acts  specilically  upon  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  but  epecifically  different  from  the  injurious,  and  specifically 
similar  to  the  salutary  tendencies,  or  termination  of  the  disease.  *  * 
The  true  curative  iadication  (in  pueumonla  for  instance)  is  to  select 
a  remedy  which  acts  differently  from  the  first  or  progressive  stage, 
and  similarly  to  tlie  Beccnd  or  retrograding  and  curative  process. 
As  the  inflammation  is  eminently  plastic,  fibrinous,  and  adhesive  in 
its  nature,  we  should,  according  to  the  specific  alterative  method, 
avoid  medicines  like  the  Nitrate  of  silver,  which  excite  adhesive 
infiammation  ;  and  may  select  Tartar  emetic,  which  causes  purulent 
or  suppurative  inflammation,  or  Hydriodale  of  potash,  which  excites 
mucous  inflammaUon,  or  Cantharides,  which  excite  serous  infiamma- 
tion ;  for  nature  cures  pneumonia,  by  substituting  a  serous,  mucous, 
or  purulent  iufiunmation  in  the  place  of  the  original  plastic  and 
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fibrioouG  one.  Finally,  when  the  inflammaldoii  has  subsided  and  k 
mere  blenDorrlKBa  remaias,  the  expectorant  blennorrhcBagoguea — suet 
as  Phosphor.,  Senega,  Sambucua,  Sec. — which  are  powerleBs  in  the 
first  stage  may  complete  the  cure.  ***  Again,  there  axe  numerous 
Tarieties  of  infiammation,  viz.,  the  plastic,  adheeive,  or  so-called 
fibrinouB,  the  ulcerative,  the  purulent  or  Buppurative,  the  mucous, 
serous,  rheumatic,  eryeipelatouB,  &c.  Now,  if  ulcerative  inflamma- 
tion were  committing  its  ravBges,  this  mode  would  render  it  proper 
and  advisable  to  give  remedies  which  excite  adhesive  inflammation  ; 
if  suppurative  inflammation  were  progressing,  we  would  be  required 
to  give  remedies  which  excite  mucous  inflammatioD,  and  this  has 
been  done  fiucceSBfuUy." 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  way  one  becomes  lost  in 
the  labyrinths  of  therapentioa  when  onoe  the  clue  of  Aiiadne, 
given  us  by  Hahnemann,  is  let  go.  Nearly  all  the  propositions 
here  brought  forward  are  already  familiar  to  homceopatHiste,  as 
difficulties  in  the  proper  application  of  the  bomceopatbio  law, 
the  degree  of  homceopatbicity  that  will  suffice  for  cures,  and  so 
forth,  but  hitherto  we  have  not  recognised  thetn  as  a  positive 
method,  nor  admitted  the  existence  of  a  positive  specific  allo- 
pathic or  alterative  method  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  allopathy 
is  and,  we  think,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  collective 
title  of  all  the  various  modes  of  treatment  not  homoeopathic, 
and  has  no  pretensions  to  a  place  among  the  definite  curative 
modes  of  specifics.  Some  pages  before.  Dr.  P.,  in  treating  of 
this  explanation  of  homoeopathic  action,  says,  that  the  very 
definition  aimitia  similibut  implies  some  differences  from 
the  disease,  in  as  much  as  it  must  not  he  identical.  Then 
comes  the  question — How  much  difierence  ?  Can  we  not  extend 
the  difference  halfway,  or  further  towards  the  opposite,  or  indeed 
the  whole  way,  so  that  in  reality,  while  the  specific  acts  indeed 
upon  the  part,  may  it  not,  while  curing,  act  antipathically  7 
And  he  is  very  much  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  In 
arguing  the  question,  be  brings  in  Hahnemann's  illustration  of 
the  frozen  limb  being  restored  by  snow,  and  observes  quite 
correctly,  that  the  action  of  the  snow  in  this  case  is  not  by 
applying  cold,  but  simply  a  less  degree  of  he«t,  and  is  therefore 
antipathic.      This  illustration  we  have  always  felt  to   be  an 
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unbappy  one,  and  one  that  gives  rise  to  mnoli  miaconceptjoa. 
Bat  we  do  not  see  how  the  question  oan  bo  made  clear,  unleBS 
we  have  some  theory  of  the  real  Dature  of  homceopathic  cures. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  met  by  none  but  tbe  adaptation  of  the 
Brutionian  theory  by  Dr.  Fletoher,  already  often  alluded  to  by  ua. 
The  explanation  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  primary  action  of  stimuli, 
and  therefore  of  all  specifies,  as  well  as  of  other  positive  a^nts, 
is  it)  reality  twofold ;  and  in  all  organic  diseases,  such  as  ioflam- 
matton  and  its  congeners,  fevers,  increased  secretion,  &c. — con- 
sists in,  first,  a  stage  of  excitement,  with  oonstriction  of  tbe 
capillary  vessels,  followed  by  indirect  debility  with  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries,  and  increased  seoretion  according  to  its  kind. 
When  the  homceopathic  cure  takes  place,  the  disease  is  in  the 
stage  of  indirect  debility,  and  tbe  medicine  exerts  upon  it  its 
action,  viz.,  that  of  a  stimulus,  and  thus  the  cure  takes  place  by 
antipathic  action.  But  this  must  not  be  confounded  at  all 
with  that  action  in  the  sense  of  the  allopathists,  for  it  does 
not  refer  with  them  to  this  view  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
action  of  medicine,  hut  to  its  broad  meaning  as  primary  and 
secondary  on  the  healthy  body.  It  is  precisely  these  that  Dr. 
Peters  does  confound,  and  hence  his  difficulty.  The  broad 
meaning  of  a  purgative  is  that  it  increases  the  evacuation  in 
its  first  action,  followed  by  a  diminution  afterwards ;  and  if 
used  to  check  increased  evacuations,  that  is  a  homceopathic  va» 
JD  its  plain  meaning,  as  regards  the  primary  physiological  action 
of  the  drug,  whether  the  mechanism  of  increased  secretion  be  a 
double  process  or  not.  We  thus  dispose  of  any  argument  from 
difference  as  tending  towards  a  antipathic  theory  of  the  action 
of  specifics,  end  we  reduce  the  qnestion  to  its  old  limits,  viz., 
that  the  more  tbe  action  of  tbe  drug  resembles  that  of  the  dis- 
ease-producing  cause,  the  more  completely  curative  it  is.  We 
(bus  also  bring  all  other  specific  actions  on  the  affected  part  to  an 
inclined  plane  of  degrees  of  bomoeopatbicity,  less  and  less  oura- 
tive  till  we  get  to  the  opposite,  or  really  antipathic.  Now,  we  are 
sot  disposed  to  admit  tbe  possibility  of  any  specific  allopathic 
cure  at  all.  In  fact,  we  positively  deny  it ;  and  if  we  do  admit 
the  use  of  antipathic  remedies  for  exceptional  employment  in 
our  practice,  it  is  certaioly  not  for  tbe  specific  cure  of  idio- 
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patbio  sffeotioDs  of  the  part  acted  od,  but  for  different  parposefl 
eotirely.  By  pursuing  the  arf^meot  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
ingeaioua  theory  of  the  action  of  alteratives  as  allopathic  in  a 
positive  sense  has  no  real  foundation,  and  alteratives,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  specifioally  curative,  are  nothing  more  than  hom<eo- 
pathio  remedies  in  different  degrees  of  homceopathicity.  For 
instance,  if  we  are  to  cure  a  plastic  inflammation  of  the  lung  hy 
exciting  a  suppurative,  mucous,  or  serous  one,  will  Dr.  F.  tell 
us  which  we  are  to  choose  ?  and  will  he  also  have  the  kindness 
to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  bring  about  such  inflammation,  without 
giving  the  enormous  doses  that  are  necessary  to  effect  that  pro- 
cess ;  likewise,  how  are  we  to  get  over  the  uncertcunty  of  their 
doing  so,  that  attends  the  action  of  specifics  OQ  the  healthy  body, 
for  we  know  that  it  is  only  in  a  comparatively  small  per-centf^ 
of  provers  that  the  specific  effects  are  manifested ;  therefore,  will 
he  also  assert  that  in  disease  the  susceptibility  to  the  action  of 
an  allopathic  specific  is  exalted  in  the  some  way  as  for  a 
homceopathic  one  ?  Then,  supposing  all  these  difficulties  got 
over,  will  he  tell  us  on  what  ground  he  supposes  that  the  super- 
vention of  an  erysipelatous  infiemmation  in  any  part  will  oore  a 
plastic  one,  and  will  not  simply  aggravate  it  and  hinder  the 
cure  ?  We  know  of  no  ground,  and  if  tlie  fact  be  true,  it  is 
still  to  he  demonstrated,  for  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  pre- 
sumption is  the  other  way,  and  we  have  examples  of  dissimilar 
diseases  merely  suspending,  or  even  complicating  each  other, 
and  by  no  means  removing  each  other.  That,  in  &ct,  when 
the  letter  effect  takes  place  at  all,  it  is  only  when  they  approach 
to  the  required  degree  of  homceopathicity.  In  fine,  the  real 
fact  of  the  matter  we  apprehend  is  simply  this,  that  the  degree 
of  homceopathicity  that  suffices  for  cure  is  not  accurately  fixed, 
and  as  we  recede  from  complete  homceopatbioity,  a  certun 
margin  is  left  within  which  specifics  given  in  more  massive 
doses  may  still  have  curative  effects.  This  margin  may, 
no  doubt,  contain  the  epectfickers  and  Rademacheriane  and 
Trouaseanist  substitntivists.  But  beyond  that  we  protest 
against  allowing  any  such  method  as  an  allopathic  altera- 
tive one  any  positive  existence  at  all.  We  think  it  is  im- 
perative on  us  to  keep  fast  hold   on  the   great  discovery  of 
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HahnemaiiD,  viz.,  the  positive  homcBopatbio  law  of  specifics, 
and  beware  of  letting  that  down  and  diluCiDg  and  refining  it 
away  by  giving  it  only  a  place  as  one  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
specific  actions,  all  on  pretty  much  the  same  footing.  No  !  if 
ve  are  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  admit  that  there  are 
other  actions  of  medicine  which  we  must  on  exceptional  occa- 
dons  make  use  of,  such  as  the  antipathic  or  revulsive,  let  us 
say  BO  plainly,  and  not  attempt  to  shade  them  off  into  the  bo- 
mceopatbic.  And  finally,  if  there  are  any  curative  actions  within 
the  limits  of  the  specific  action  of  drugs  on  the  affected  part 
that  we  cannot  as  yet  distinctly  bring  nithia  the  homceopatbio 
principle,  let  us  acknowledge  the  fact  as  an  empirical  and  as  yet 
unexplained  one,  and  not  prematurely  erect  it  into  a  principle 
to  be  placed  more  or  less  on  a  par  with  a  well  ascertained  one 
of  paramount  importance,  such  as  the  homiBopatbio.  Just  as 
in  chemical  analysis  of  organic  substances,  a  considerable 
per-centage  appeara  as  "  extractive,"  a  provisional  term  which 
the  progress  of  science  will  often  show  to  have  covered  various 
definite  principles  till  then  undiscovered. 

At  page  1 69  Dr.  Peters  enters,  we  may  say,  on  the  special 
business  of  the  book  by  taking  a  standard  eemiotlc  list ;  in 
this  case,  Bennett's  examination  of  the  patient,  which  he  there 
comments  on  paragraph  by  paragraph,  giving  the  homoeopathic 
analogies  of  the  symptoms  therein  mentioned,  both  in  their 
physiological  and  clinical  aspects.  This  is  a  very  good  plan, 
and  a  very  useful  chapter  on  it  gives  the  practitioner  at  once  a 
knowledge  of  the  salient  points  of  the  action  of  our  medicines, 
and  gives  a  ready  resource  in  our  minds  for  tlie  most  prominent 
and  common  symptoms  that  occur  In  disease.  But  it  illustrates 
the  difficulties  of  making  a  homceopatbic  practice  of  physic,  for 
the  author  must  perpetually  descend  into  details  so  completely 
as  to  unite  the  whole  book  in  this  chapter,  or  run  the  risk  of 
inculcating  a  purely  symptomatic  treatment  such  as  the  allo- 
pathic generally  is.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  remarks  on 
Verattum  viride,  whose  action  in  controlling  the  quickness  of 
the  pulse  has  lately  become  known,  and  is  extensively  used  by 
allopaths  for  that  purpose  in  inflammations.  Dr.  P.  properly 
cautions  the  homceopatbic  practitioner  against  trusting  to  it 
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witboat  oonsideriDg  "it  may  not  be  tbe  true  specific  remedy 
against  true  plastic  iofiammation,  but  merely  against  vascular 
irritation,  congestion  and  activity."  On  the  whole  this  is  an 
excellent  cbapter.  At  section  6  be  enters  on  tlie  special  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  commences  with  choosing  a  system  of 
clasBifioation.  He  adopts  Dr.  Farr's,  which  is  likely  to  become 
general  and  internatioual. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  continuing  our  remarks  on  this  interest- 
ing work  at  present,  bat  ne  hope  to  recur  to  it  on  a  future 


Remarkt  tin  Ihe  Narrow  Limits  of  so-called  Rational  Medi- 
cine. By  J.  Stevenson  Bdbhnan,  M,D.,  &c.  &c.  London  : 
Churchill.  ]86I. 
Db.  Bdshnan  is  known  to  homceopathists  as  the  writer  of  an 
elaborate  work  advene  to  the  homceopatbic  system,  which,  un- 
like the  generality  of  our  opponents,  he  took  the  trouble  to 
study  in  the  writings  of  Hahnemann  and  some  of  his  disciples.* 
We  gave  him  credit  for  bis  studies  while  objecting  to  the 
mode  be  adopted  of  criticising  the  homceopathic  system,  which 
be  condemned  because  he  found  certain  weak  points  in  Hahne- 
mantt's  writings  that  could  not  stand  tbe  test  of  a  severe  logic. 
We  noticed  with  approbation  that  Dr.  Busbnan  with  a  certain 
degree  of  candour  admitted  tbe  homoeopathic  principle  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  we  expressed  our  opinion  that  bis  real  esti- 
mate of  our  system  was  more  &vourahle  than  appeared  im  big 
work.  Whether  we  were  right  in  this  supposition  or  not  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  but  since  his  great  work  against  homcEo- 
patby.  Dr.  Busbnan  does  not  certainly  seem  to  have  gained  any 
increased  respect  for  old-school  physic,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
pamphlet  before  us. 

"  The  narrow  limits  of  so-called  Rational  Medicine."  Oh  ! 
Dr.  T.  £.  Chambers,  what  do  you  think  of  such  a  title  ?  In 
your  True  Art  of  Healing,  which  we  reviewed  in  our  15th  vol., 
you  arrogated  for  the  ordinary  pilling,  potioning,  blistering,  and 
bleeding  method  tbe  title  of  "  Rational  Medicine,"  and  here  ia 
a  great  aathoiity  of  your  own  school  actually  discoursing  about 
*  Vide  vol.  X.  p.  43S  BerUw  of  Bvthnan't  HomeufiUKj/  and  tA«  SomaopaOu. 
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the  "  narrow  limits  "  of  that  Rational  Medicine  of  vhich  yon  are 
a.  cbatapion.  And  more  than  all,  he  applies  to  Bational  Medi- 
cine the  contemptuouB  expletive,  "  so-called,"  (or  aoi-disanl,* 
as  you  would  say)  as  though  he  somewhat  doubted  if  it  deserved 
the  appellation.  But  we  must  leave  the  doctors  to  fight  it  out 
between  them  as  to  the  limits  and  the  rationality  of  the  medi- 
cine  they  profess.  Let  ue  see  what  Dr.  Bushoao  says  upon  the 
subject. 

Premising  that  by  "medicine,"  he  means  the  "  care  of  disease," 
he  asks,  "  irom  which  of  the  numerous  braacbes  of  knowledge 
Bobservient  to  medicine  are  we  to  draw  the  rules  or  principles 
and  means  or  remedial  agents  by  which  the  cure  is  to  be  set  on 
foot  ?  "  Nor  is  this  altogether  an  impertinent  question ;  for  at 
various  times  the  cultivators  of  different  auxiliary  sciences,  such 
as  physiology,  pathology,  and  chemistry,  have  tried  to  persuade 
UB  that  in  their  province  we  are  to  seek  the  rules  and  principles 
to  guide  us  to  the  cure  of  disease.  But,  as  Dr.  Busbnan  justly 
observes,  it  is  from  the  science  of  therapeutics  that  we  derive  our 
principles  and  our  remedial  means.  "The  certainty  of  caring 
a  disease,"  be  says,  "  an«r  that  disease  bos  been  ascertained,  is 
in  proportion  as  it  depends  upon  some  acknowledged  rule  or 
principle  in  the  science  of  tberapeutics."  But.  be  further  asserts, 
"  there  are  no  principles  concerned  in  any  part  of  the  treatment 
of  disease  having  anything  at  all  approaching  the  certainty  of 
the  prinoiples  in  physics.  The  so-called  principles  of  medicine, 
have,  at  the  utmost,  the  force  of  moral  certainty." 

"  It  may,"  be  writes,  "beurgedonbebalf  of  the  claim  of  medi- 
cine to  be  essentially  rational,  or  a  true  acience,  that  hardly 
anything  can  have  more  of  the  character  of  a  principle  than  the 
effect  of  certain  substances  to  cause  vomiting,  certain  other  sub- 
stances to  cause  purging,  certain  other  substanceB  to  cause  sweat- 
ing, and  so  forth.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  known  effect  of 
finch  Babstanoes  to  act  with  much  certainty  in  these  several  res- 
pective modes,  constitutes  a  most  important  series  of  prinoiplee. 
But  these  principles  are  bat  remotely  concerned  in  the  great 
ol^ect  of  medicine,  which  is  not  merely  to  cause  vomiting,  or 
purging,  or  sweating,  but  to  cure  disease.  For  it  unfortunately 
•  See  Review  of  Dr,  Chambora'a  IVw  Art,  vol,  xv.  p.  492. 
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happens  thnt  vltea  such  more  immediate  principlea  are  laid 
down  as  that  emetica  cnre  such  and  such  diseasea,  purgatives 
Buch  and  such  other  diseases,  and  sudorifics  varioas  addi- 
tional diseases,  the  rule  or  principle  is  found  to  go  but  a  very 
short  way,  and,  under  evert/  variety  of  circumtlances,  to  prove 
an  entire  failure." 

He  then  says  that  specifics  may  aeem  to  belong  to  Batlonal 
Medicine ;  but  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  no  great  addition 
is  thereby  made  to  its  extent.  "  In  bo  far  as  such  an  order  of 
remedies  can  exist,  it  cannot  be  established  on  any  general 
principles  aupplied  by  physiology  or  pathology."  But,  at  the 
same  time,  be  allows  that  they  may  with  equal  justice  be  held 
to  belong  to  empirical  medicine.  It  is  only  "by  courtesy" 
tfaat  a  specific  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  rational  medi- 
cine. But  some  of  the  old  specifics  are  taken  from  empirical 
and  transferred  to  rational  medicine  in  this  way :  Bark,  for  ex- 
ample, poBBesses  the  property  of  curing  diseasea  exhibiting  an 
intermittent  type ;  hence  it  is  to  be  placed  along  with  arsenic, 
sulphate  of  bebeerine,  and  some  others  in  the  new  onlet  of  aotj- 
periodics — and  thus  it  comes  to  belong  to  rational  medicine. 
That  is  to  say,  bark  given  to  cure  ague  because  it  bad  been 
known  to  cure  ague  before,  is  empirical  medicine,  but  bark  given 
to  cure  ague  in  virtue  of  its  antiperiodic  character,  is  rational 
medicine.  Then  may  rational  medicine  fairly  claim  for  a  par- 
tisan, MoIiSre's  distinguished  "  Bachelierus,"  who,  when  asked, 
"quare  opium  facit  dormire?"  replied,  "quia  est  in  oo  virtus 
dormitiva."  So,  likewise,  rational  medicine,  if  asked  why  bark 
cures  an  intermittent  disease,  would,  teste  Dr.  Bushnan,  raljonally 
reply  "  quia  est  in  eo  virtus  antiperiodica."  And  this  is  rational 
medicine !  We  are  glad  to  learn  &om  Dr.  Bushnan  that  it  is 
so,  for  we  conld  never  have  discovered  the  rationality  of  it  by 
our  own  unaided  powers.  We  should  have  rather  thought  that 
to  transfer  bark  from  the  class  of  empirical  specifics  to  this  new 
order  of  antiperiodica  was  to  change  merely  its  name  without 
making  it  a  bit  more  of  a  rational  remedy ;  that  is,  a  remedy 
prescribed  according  to  a  distinct  and  acknowledged  therapeutic 
principle  or  law.  Does  not  Dr.  Buslinan  perceive  that  the 
question  to  be  solved  with  regard  to  remedies  in  order  to  bring 
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them  ander  rational  medioioe  ia,  what  qQalit;  in  the  drag  itself 
is  there  to  guide  db  to  its  sDocessfnl  administratioii  in  disease  7 
If  this  qnestioB  be  answered,  these  remedies  at  onoe  fall  into 
the  domain  of  rational  medioine,  but  to  say  of  a  medioine  that 
it  ottres,  for  example,  a  periodic  disease  beaaase  it  possesses  an 
antiperiodic  power,  ia  an  empirical  formula  of  the  very  oradest 
description.  Nor  is  Dr,  Bashnan's  instance  of  rational  medi- 
oine in  respect  to  mercury  curing  syphilis,  a  bit  more  sncceasfal, 
when  he  suggests  that  it  may  be  because  it  "  has  the  properly 
of  destroying  the  poison  by  which  the  disease  ia  generated  and 
maintained ; "  for  he  cannot  bring  forward  the  shadow  of  a 
proof  that  it  acta  in  this  way,  and  even  if  he  coald  prove  this  to 
be  the  case,  the  administration  of  mercory  in  syphilis  would  not 
be  the  less  empirical,  and  tbe  reply  to  the  question,  "  why  does 
it  cure  syphilis  ?  "  would  only  be  "  quia  est  in  eo  virtus  aotisy 
phiUtioa." 

"  The  narrow  limits  of  rational  medioiue"  indeed  !  why  Dr. 
Bushnan  shows  oonolusively  by  his  own  reasoning  that  there  ia 
no  such  thing  as  rational  medicine  in  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs;  for  he  limits  its  rationality  to  the  specifics  it  contains, 
and  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  jast  stated,  that  its  speci- 
fics are  prescribed  purely  empirically. 

In  order  to  enlarge  tbe  field  of  rational  medioine.  Dr.  Bush- 
nan  looks  to  the  increase  of  the  nnmber  of  specifics.  "  It  ia 
not  impossible,"  he  says,  "  that  farther  exact  investigation  by 
minute  experience  of  tbo  properties  of  sucb  agents  may  re- 
establish an  order  of  specifics  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  that 
which  has  just  been  overthrown."  No  doubt — hut  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  investigation  proposed  by  Dr.  Bushnan,  viz., 
"  exclusively  under  the  guidance  of  ezperieooe  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  patient,"  haa  been  tried  in  vain  for  SOOO  years,  with  tbe 
only  result  of  discovering  3  or  4  subBtanocB  which  were  long 
held  to  be  specifics,  but  whose  claim  to  that  character  has  been 
strongly  contested  of  late  years. 

As  this  method,  to  wit :  clinical  experience,  patronised  and 
reconnnended  by  Dr.  Bnsbnan,  has  been  so  long  pursued  with 
Bach_miBerable  negative  results,  as  Dr.  Bushnan  himself  shows, 
might  it  ,not  just  be  advisable  to  try  another  method,  that 
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namely,  reoommended  by  Haller,  and  porsned  bo  Baooessfully  by 
HalmemanD,  the  prOTing  of  dniga  on  the  healthy  body,  jnat  to 
Bee  if  possibly  a  better  result  coald  not  be  obtained  in  the  vay 
of  the  disoovery  of  Bpecifioa  ?  A  worse  certainly  ooold  not 
ooonr ;  and  we  can  safely  promise  Dr.  Bushnan  that  if  be  will 
but  pursue  the  physiological  method  of  Hahnemann  his  paina 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  inuneasarable  extension  of  the  domain 
of  Bational  Medicine.  We  would  strongly  advise  him  to  peruse 
attentively  Hahnemann's  essay,  entitled  "  Examination  of  the 
Sources  of  the  common  Materia  Medico  "  (^Leaaer  Writinga, 
p.  748)  where  be  will  find  a  true  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the 
source  he  relies  on  for  obtaining  specifics,  viz.,  olinical  ex- 
perienoe.  With  a  masterly  and  irresistible  logic  that  has  never 
been  surpassed,  Hahnemann  shows  that  this  source  is  nothing 
but  omde  empirioism,  and  that  though  it  has  been  in  vogue 
&om  the  earliest  days  of  medicine,  it  has  never  yet  given  us  a 
single  reliable  specific.  A  careful  study  of  this  and  of  some 
others  of  Habnemann's  earlier  essays  would,  we  are  sure,  dis- 
abuse Dr.  Bushsan  entirely  of  the  idea  that  by  bis  method 
rational  medicine  oan  be  advanced  a  step,  and  would  show  bim 
that  the  only  soientifio  method  for  disoovering  specifics  and  thus 
advancing  rational  medicine  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Bacon, 
Sydenham,  and  himself,  is  HahnemaoD'a  plan  of  physiological 
experimentation  with  drugs  on  the  healthy  individual. 

We  oannot  conclude  withont  quoting  Dr.  Bushnan's  desorip- 
tion  of  some  herosB  of  bis  own  school,  who,  we  imagine,  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  "narrow  limits  of  Bational  Medicine." 
"  There  are  some  men  too  blind  to  see  the  mischief  they  pro- 
duce. Their  coarse  perception  of  diseases  confounds  all  nice 
diBtincUoos.  They  have  one  remedy  for  every  one  of  thdr  so- 
called  diseases.  It  never  fails  in  their  bands,  for  they  are  as 
blind  to  the  caose  of  death  as  to  the  nice  distinctions  of  diseases. 
They  blunder  on,  content  if  their  remedy,  whatever  it  be^  pro- 
duces a  sensible  effect ; — purges,  if  it  be  purgative ;  afTeots  the 
amount  of  urine  if  it  be  a  diuretic — but  are  never  able  to  see  if 
what  they  are  doing  conduces  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  He 
must  go  through  their  ordeal.  If  he  be  strong,  he  survives — if 
he  be  weak,  the  grave  tells  no  tales." 
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AKD  IKK  AXUED  SOTEHCES   TOE   1861. 

HiBTOSY  has  been  described  to  be  "an  old  AlmBnack,"  and  medical 
hiatory  equally  deserves  this  definition.  Here  we  have  the  Mtdioal 
^ImatMck  foT  1860  ;  let  ua  see  if  we  caa  extract  &om  it  any  useful 
or  instnictlTe  facU.  While  Bkimioing  over  its  pages  we  shall  look 
out  for  any  little  facta  or  opiniona  tiiat  may  be  intereeting  to  the 
homtBopatbiet,  and,  "  when  found,  make  a  note  of  tbem." 

Making  BeUeee  to  give  Phytic. 

The  finrt  part  of  the  work  ia  a  "  Report  on  the  laatitutea  of 
Medicine,  by  Dr.  G.  Harley."  Page  59. — "  Bodington  believea 
th^  the  possibility  of  giving  Urge  doaee  of  Opium  in  caaea  of  de- 
lirium tremens  not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  with  advantage, 
ariaea  from  the  circumstance  that  alcohol  baa,  to  a  certun  extent, 
the  power  of  controlling  the  physiological  effects  of  Opium.  Hence 
it  ia  that,  wbea  the  syatem  is,  so  to  speak,  saturated  with  alcohol. 
Opium  becomes  comparatively  innocuous."  He  conaiders  the  modem 
Baits  the  most  dangerous  form  in  which  Opittm  can  be  given.  "  Tbe 
native  Opium  contains  constituent  ingredients  of  a  contrary  cbaracter, 
which  are  counteractive  of  each  other.  Laudanutn,  holding  all 
these  in  solution,  is  the  safest  form,  inasmuch  as  the  alcohol,  tbe 
solvent,  in  some  measure  acta  as  an  antidote."  It  does  not  appear 
manifest  why  it  should  be  advisable  or  necessary  to  give  an  antidote 
along  with  our  remedy  ;  for  apparently  the  remedial  effects  would  be 
annihilated  by  auch  a  proceeding.  Perhaps  tbe  perfection  of  allopathic 
treatment  consista  in  ^ving  nominally  powerful  drugs,  which  shall 
actually  produce  no  effect,  and  if  ao,  then  we  can  aee  the  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Bodington's  remarks.  In  fact,  such  bae  been  the  plan  unconsciously 
adopted  by  the  allopatba  with  regard  to  some  other  violent  medicines, 
for  Dr.  Oarrod,  lo  1857,  proved  that  the  properties  of  Hyoecyamus, 
Slramomum,  and  Belladonna,  were  completely  destroyed  by  the 
admixture  of  potaah,  and  the  favourite  mode  of  adminisl«ring  these 
drugs  was  precisely  mixed  with  tbe  alkali,  so  that  all  along  the 
allopaths  had  been  prescribing  under  the  names  of  these  substances 
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perfectly  inert  medldneB.  However,  we  don't  believe  Dr.  Bodinp- 
ton's  statement,  that  the  various  ingredients  in  Opium  are  counter- 
active of  each  other,  nor  that  the  alcohol  in  Tinct.  opU.  is  antidotal. 
We  believe  this  however,  that  the  Baits  of  Opium,  given  «ngly, 
have  a  very  different  action  from  Opium  unmutilated,  and  we  believe 
a  great  mistake  is  committed,  and  many  accidents  occasioned  by  the 
administration  of  these  salts  instead  of  Opium,  in  cases  where  perhaps 
the  latter  would  have  been  usefuL 

Rationah  of  Action  of  Belladonna  and  Opium. 
Page  60. — Dr.  Richard  Hughes  (surely  the  editor  does  not  know 
that  he  is  a  homceopath)  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  cause 
of  the  effects  produced  by  Belladonna,  especially  the  dryness  of 
throat  and  dysphagia,  which  he  believes  to  depend  on  its  depressing 
influence  on  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  In  proof  of  his  assertion,  he 
says,  that  hooping-cough,  asthma  and  obstinate  vomiting,  spasmodic 
afiections  depending  on  irritadon  of  the  pneumogastric,  are  controlled 
by  Belladonna  ;  also,  that  Valentin  found  contraction  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes  follow  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastric — while 
on  the  other  band,  these  tubes  were  found  lax,  and  refused  to  con- 
tract imder  the  strongest  stimuli,  in  animals  poisoned  by  Bell,  and 
Stram.  In  another  paper  he  inquires  why  Opiunt  contracts  and 
Belladonna  dilates  the  pupil ;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
Opium  contracts  the  pupU  by  depressing  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and 
that  Bell,  dilates  the  pupil  by  exciting  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

.Apprecialion  of  Paiholoffical  jinalomy. 

Page  63. — J,  Bernard  thinks  that  "  morbid  anatomy  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  key  to  all  the  phenomena  of  disease,  for  it  explains 
nothing  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  causes  of  death."  It  is  refresh* 
ii^  to  meet  with  this  bit  of  common  sense,  after  all  the  nonsense 
that  has  been  talked  about  the  superlative  value  of  pathological 
anatomy — that  it  alone  could  teach  us  how  to  know,  and  how  to  cure 
disease  ;  an  enthusiastic  morbid  anatomist  even  going  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  the  main  object  of  the  physician  should  be  to  "  verify  hb 
diagnosis  " — which  means,  cut  up  his  patient  on  the  dissecting-table. 

Utelett  Information. 

Page  64. — The  observations  of  Eulenburg  and  Ehrenbaus  on  the 
action  of  Digitalit  on  the  extirpated  heart,  need  not  detain  us ;  we 
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uQ  more  interested  in  its  acdon-  on  the  heart  while  that  organ  Btill 
lemains  in  the  body.  Nor  ore  Dr.  Harvey's  learned  refltictiona  on 
the  mode  of  death  produced  by  Aconite  of  much  interest ;  we  would 
rather  bear  about  its  power  to  protong  life. 

Mvseular  Poisons. 

F^e  65. — CI.  Bernard  haa  some  iotereeting  obaerTationa  on  poisons 
that  act  on  the  muscular  tissue,  directly  abolishing  its  contractility. 
In  this  class  are  Diffilalit,  Veralmm,  Upag  anliar,  and  two  other 
substances  known  hy  the  Indian  names  of  Carrowal  and  TTao, 


Page  17. — MM.  Martin  Magron  and  Buisson  have  come  to  the. 
conclusion  that  JVoorara  and  Strychnine  act  upon  the  sensitive 
nerves  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  consequently  that  the  one 
cannot  antidote  the  other.      On  the  other  hand,  M.  Vella  relates 

several  eKperiments,  showing  that  Woorara  neatralizes  the  effect  of 
a  poisonous  dose  of  Strychnine,  whose  true  physiological  antidote  he 
therefore  considers  it  to  be.  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree? 

jiciion  of  Santonins,  Pathogenetic  and  Therapmtic. 
Page  71. — A.  de  Martini  corrohoratea  the  fact,  long  known  to 
homcEopathists  with  regard  to  its  source  Cina,  that  santonine,  taken 
internally,  causes  the  majority  of  persona  to  see  every  thing  tinged 
green — some,  however,  he  says,  have  the  field  of  vision  blue,  and  a 
smaller  number  see  things  straw-yellow.  He  gives  the  following 
cases  where  it  did  good.  A  woman,  aged  70,  who  saw  things  very 
indistinctly  with  the  left  eye,  got  4 — 8  gra.  of  Santonine  daily, 
and  her  vision  was  thereby  much  improved,  though  the  medicine 
made  every  thing  appear  yellow.  A  case  of  amaurosis  was  bene- 
fited ;  and  another,  who  had  lost  the  right  eye,  and  saw  almost 
nothing  with  the  left,  after  10  grs.  for  a  week,  was  able  to  read 
words  written  in  large  characters  on  the  wall.  Ou^pin  administered 
Santonine  \a  upwards  of  seventy  patients,  and  found  that  (1)  as  a 
general  rule,  the  urine  becomes  coloured  soon  after  the  derangement 
of  vision  has  passed  away.  (2)  In  some  patients  the  urine  continues 
coloured  even  after  the  derangement  of  vision  has  passed  away.  (3) 
In  those  patients  affected  with  atrophy  of  the  arteries  of  the  retina, 
as  well  as  in  those  suffering  from  subacute  choroiditis,  with  absorption 
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of  pigment,  Ae  yellow  coloratioii  of  viuon  is  not  obBerred.  (4)  In 
certain  of  the  latter  cascB,  objects,  on  the  contrary,  appear  whitiA. 

(5)  In  almost  aQ  the  cases  of  cured  acute  choroiditis,  with  the 
exudation  more   or  lese  coloured,  Santonine  improved  the  vision. 

(6)  Id  these  cases  it  generally  caused  headache.  (7)  In  patients 
who  have  formerly  suffered  from  iritis,  umple  or  with  chonnditis 
and  exudation.  Santonin*  is  usually  beneficial ;  the  powers  of  vision 
increase,  without,  however,  the  exudation  diminishing.  (8)  In 
some    cases  it  causes  slight  inclination  to  vonut.     (9)  In  certain 

Teye  (not  mentioned)  it  Is  hurtful. 

Video  meliora  proboque,  deleriora  leqwn: 

Page  140. — Dr.  Croskery  contrasts  the  treatment  of  an  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  which  he  witnessed,  as  carried  out  at  the  convict 
establishment,  and  in  the  Naval  Hospital  in  the  West  Indies.  At 
the  former  the  mortality  was  twenty  per  cent.,  at  the  latter  only 
three.  The  treatment  in  the  former  consisted  in  a  warm  bath, 
emetic,  purgative  dose  of  Calomel,  followed  by  Calomel,  gr.  ij.,  Opil 
2  gr.  2  dis  horis,  till  slight  salivation  occurred.  SHmulants  are  given 
when  the  strength  begins  to  fail.  At  the  Naval  Hospital  no  Calomel 
or  Opium  are  given,  but  an  ordinary  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  mixture 
with  Chlorate  of  potash.  And  in  the  fiice  of  these  results.  Dr. 
Croskery  recommends  for  yellow  fever  a  treatment  in  which  Calomel 
and  Opium  play  a  conspicuous  part,  and  from  which  Chbrate  of 
potash  is  absent.  Posnbly,  he  considers  20  per  cent,  a  more  legiti- 
mate mortality  in  yellow  fever  than  3  per  cent.,  or  perhaps  his 
practice  lay  chiefiy  ftmong  the  convicts,  among  whom  the  larger  per 
centage  of  mortality  was  desirable,  on  patriotic  and  economical 
grounds.  No  doubt,  for  the  Naval  Hospital,  Dr.  Croskery  would 
recommend,  on  similar  grounds,  the  treatment  that  caused  the 
smaller  mortality. 

Advocacy  of  Bloodshed  by  an  American, 

Page  142. — Dr.  Lawton,  from  the  other  ride  of  the  Atlantic, 
inveighs  against  the  abandonment  of  blood-letting  in  pneumonia  by 
BO  many  physicians  on  this  side.  He  asserts  that  Ueeding  and 
Antimony  are  much  more  successful  than  the  expectant  system; 
but  as  the  statistics  are  all  against  this  view,  he  says,  that  the 
statistics  of  pneumonia  are  utterly  worthless  and  unreliable.  This 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  statistics  of  his  own  school  by  an 
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allopathic  autboril^,  may  lecoDcHe  us  to  the  siimlar  condemnadon  of 
the  Btotbtics  of  our  school  by  our  opponents.  It  is  a  good  epecimen 
of  the  Btjrie  of  argument  adopted  by  a  medical  man  nhen  the  fects 
ue  inconveniently  opposed  to  hia  theories. 

Orease  imd  Cow-pox  IdentieaL 
Jemter's  opinion,  if  we  remember  right,  was  that  cow-pox  had  it« 
origin  in  the  disease  called  grease  to  which  horses  are  liable.  Dr. 
Fo&taH  (p-  146)  relates,  that  some  mares  being  affected  with  grease, 
the  matter  from  the  pusti^es  was  inoculated  on  the  teat  of  a  cow, 
where  it  produced  several  fine  pustules.  From  these  about  Qaxtj 
infanta  were  vaccinated,  and  in  all  the  rewilt  was  satiefaratory. 

What  it  one  Man't  Poison  it  another  Man'i  Meat, 

Page  146, — Eicord  states,  that  Pot.  iod.  not  only  causes  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  symptoms  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  but  also 
greatly  improves  the  general  health.  The  globules  of  the  blood  are 
increased,  the  strength  restored,  and  the  weight  augmented. 

^  Valuahle  Bemedyfor  an  Expectant  Practitioner. 

Page  147. — Dr.  Siginund,  after  a  careful  trial  of  the  beat  Sarsa- 
parilla,  has  come  to  the  ctmclusion  that  it  does  not  exercise  the 
slightest  perceptible  iafiuence  on  the  course  and  termination  of 
eyphilitic  disease.     What  saye  old  Sr.  Jacob  Townsend  ? 

Syphiliialion. 
Page  148. — ^Lindwurm  thinks  it  may  be  applicable  to- cases  in 
which  Merc,  and  Iod.  are  not  tolerated,  rar  fiul  to  cure.  But  he 
beUeves  that  the  same  results  may  be  obluaed  by  exutories  of  any 
kind.  Hebra  says,  that  under  syphitisation  the  general  health 
improves,  and  all  the  subjective  and  objecUve  phenomena  of  syphilis 
gradually  disappear  during  ^le  continued  inoculation.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  the  disease  is  more  rapidly  cured  by  mercurials. 

Mercurial  Diseate. 
Page  148. — Keller  thinlu  it  aa  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the 
■o..called  syphilitic  ulcers  in  the  extremities,  which  are  characterized 
by  their 'groiqting  and  renal  f<»in,  by  their  setp^enous  advance  at 
their  convex  border,  and  their  healing  and  skinning  over  at  their 
concave  border,  are  the  result  of  mercurial  cachexia ;  and  the  same 
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is  trae  of  the  so-called  angina  syphilitica,  with  serpi^nous  ulcers  on 
the  palate,  throat,  or  root  of  the  tongue,  giving  rise  to  the  Bphonia, 
80  often  deacribed  as  a  characteristic  of  syphilis.  Pot.  tod.  cures 
such  by  eliminating  the  Merc,  out  of  the  Bystem. 

Perchloride  of  Iron  in  Diphlharia. 
Page  161. — Aubrun  cured  thirty-five  out  of  thirty-nine  diphflieric 
patients  with  Perchloride  of  iron,  JSij,  of  a  weak  BoIatioD,  evety  five 
minutes  during  the  day,  and  every  fifteen  during  the  night,  with  as 
much  cold  milk  (the  sole  food)  after  each  dose.  Crighton  (p.  141) 
had  an  equal  success  with  the  TV.  mur./erri,  four  to  eight  drops 
svsiy  tiro  or  three  hours,  along  with  the  local  application  of  a  mixture 
of  Tr.fer.  mur.  and  Add  tnur,  dil.     Out  of  forty-five  cases  he  lost 

Vaccination  for  Syphilis. 
Page  151. — Practised  with  success  by  Krey^er.     He  made  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  punctures  in  the  thighs  and  anne,  and  repeated  the 
inoculatione  when  ihe  pustules  had  dried  up. 

Aconite  in  Tetanttt. 
Page  160. — Sedgewick  cured,  with  Aeon.,  tetanna  in  a  man,  aged 
30.  The  symptoms  were  Tery  severe.  The  treatment  was  com- 
menced on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  accident  and  the  third  of  the 
disease,  and  continued  twenty-seven  days.  Page.  267. — A  case  was 
similarly  treated  and  cured  by  Morgan,  aft«r  Strychnine  had  failed. 

Oymnattiet  in  Chorea. 
Page  103.— Recommended  by  Bond,  They  will  enable  the 
patient  to  get  rid  of  his  diseased  conaciouBness  (whatever  that  may 
be),  to  break  the  incessant  chain  of  nervous  impulse  transmitted 
through  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  to  restore  to  the  enfeebled  will 
its  healthy  control  over  all  the  other  nervous  functions. 

Pathogenetic  Effect  of  Lathynu  Sativue. 
Page  105. — In  a  very  swampy  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna  numerous  cases  of  lameness  occurred.  The  patients  averred 
they  had  all  become  paralytic  during  the  rains,  in  most  cases 
suddenly  so,  and,  in  many,  during  the  night.  There  was  no  pain  or 
splenic  enlargement.  The  cause  was  believed  to  be  the  use  as  food 
of  the  above  plant. 
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Belladonna  m  Brachial  Nturafyia. 

Page  166. — LusBauB,  of  Milan,  deacribes  Bereral  kindi  of  thtt 
neuralgia,  for  the  cure  of  which  be  relies  chiefly  on  B»ll.,  used  locally 
by  inunction,  endermically  or  cutaneously,  and  alsD  internally, 

A  Sentiblt  Man, 
Beau,  of  the  Charit^,  discountenances  Y.  S.  because  be  regards 
inflammation  as  especially  frequent  in  weakly  persons,  because  it 
injures  the  blood  by  diminbhing  its  globules  and  increasing  its 
flbrine,  and  because  the  results  of  statistics  show  that  it  is  injurious. 
The  last  reason  would  suffice  for  most  persons  of  common  sense, 
bnt  we  suspect  that  all  combined  will  not  convince  bis  colleague. 
Dr.  Bouillaud,  of^the  impropriety  of  bleeding  coup  lur  coup. 

Aecaratt  Stati»tie». 
Page  211. — Our  old  enemy.  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  gives  a  paper 
on  pneumonia,  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  had  eleven  fatal  cases 
out  of  "  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  cases  of  pneumonia,  or  disease 
verging  upon  it."  We  cannot  ful  to  admire  the  extreme  value  of  the 
figures  here  ^ven  by  the  implacable  critic  of  homceopathic  etatistica, 
and  yet  we  should  be  eadly  puzzled  ^to  make  out  the  per-centage 
of  mortality  in  Dr.  O.'a  cases  of  pneumonia  from  such  data. 

Diteredit  of  tha  last  Neto  Specific  for  Phtkitia. 

Fagg  211.— Dt.  E.  Quain  gave  a  full  trial  to  Churchill's  hypo- 
pbosphites  of  lime  and  soda.  Of  twenty-two  cases  subjected  to  the 
treatment,  uxteen  derived  no  benefit  whatever,  in  three  the  benefit 
was  slight  and  temporary,  in  two  there  was  marked  but  temponuy  im- 
provement, in  one  only  was  the  improvement  satisfactory  and  per- 
manent. Dr.  Q.  ascribes  the  benefit  to  the  rest,  diet,  and  good 
nursing  of  the  hospital. 

Diagnostic  Sign  of  7\tberele. 

Page  218, — Dutchen  thinks  the  red  line  on  the  gums,  when  pre- 
sent, an  infallible  sign  of  tubercle.     It  was  present  in  forty-eight  out 
of  fi{ly-eight  cases  presenting  the  phthisical  signs. 
Medicated  Milk. 

Page  232.— Labourdette  gave,  with  impunity,  to  his  cows  and 
goats  20  grammes  of  Pot.  iod.,  3  grammes  of  Calomel,  1  gramme  of 
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Hfdr.  bichL,  5 — 10  grammes  of  Liq.  pot.  anenical,  diuly,  !□  order  to 
impregnate  their  milk  with  these  subetances,  which  was  thea^givea 
to  palieats  reciuiring  tLeee  dnige. 


Page  256. — Hebra  says  that  all  the  formfl  of  eczema*  may^be 
aitifidally  produced  by  inunction  with  O-ottm  oil. 

Jntestmal  Womu, 

Page  231, — KiichemneiBter  admioistsrcd  to  a  criminal  mevslj- 
.pork  (Ml  November  24,  1859,  and  January  IS,  1860,  and  made  the 
autop^  Mart^  31.  Almost  SO  per  cent,  of  the  cysticwci  were 
foun~d  in  the  condition  of  tape-worms.  Ko  cysttcerci  in  the  muBdea. 
Page  260. — Devaine  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  oTa  of  trico- 
cephalus  dispar  and  ascaiia  lumbricoidee  are  not  hatched  in  the 
intestines,  but  are  expelled  as  they  are  laid.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  thnr  development  by  placing  them  in  water,  whick  was 
changed  every  day.  The  process  did  not  begin  for  six  mooUu,  and 
4he  embryo  was  not  found  till  neariy  nine  had  elapsed. 

Opium  in  Acute  Mania. 

Page  412. — Becommended  by  Legrand  du  SauUe,  in  from  half  a 
grun  to  «x  grains  daOy.  The  patient's  excitement  increases  in 
most  cases  during  the  use  of  the  remedy  ;  if  calmness  is  produced, 
it  is  an  unfavourable  sign.  He  thus  cured  seven  out  of  fen  cases  of 
acute  mania,  and  three  out  of  twenty  cases  of  chronic  mania  of  more 
tiian  a  year's  standing. 

^n  Auxiliary  to  the  Pltdg*. 

Page  213. — Smirnoff  administers  to  habitual  drunkards  a  ^aes  of 

strong  infuMon  of  Asa^vm  turopeum  and  of  Valerian  three  or  four 

times  a  day.     The  Aiar.  improves  the  appetite,  and  counteracts,  the 

invincible  longing'for  alcohol. 

Salher  Fithy. 
Page  414, — ^Dr.  Awenarius,  of  St.  Petersbui^b,  used  Propylamine 
in  250  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  in  every  case  the  pain  and  fever 
disappeared  the  day  after  its  administration.  The  dose  was  20 
drops,  2  dis  faoris.  Propylamine  is  prepared  by  distillation  from 
faening  brine. 
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Diifitalu  m  D^irivm  Trttntm. 
Page  414.— Jmwb  ^ves  Jsa.  of  TV.  di^.,  ud  a  second  do«  of 
Jbb.  in  four  hours,  and  in  a  few  caie«  a  third  of  5  ji-  Out  of  seveo^ 
ciKB  Digit,  failed  in  three  only  to  produce  sleep.  In  Bixty-Beren 
it  was  the  only  medicine  used ;  of  these  sixtj-six  recovered.  The 
fiUal  case  bad  a  tumour  in  the  brain. 

Iodine  in  Ve»iciU  Catarrh. 
Page  414.— 'Meinhard  relates  three  cases  which  reusted  all  oQiet. 
treatment,  but  were  cured  by  2  gr.  doses  of  Pol.  tod. 

Effectt  of  Photphorus. 
Page  439. — Lusinsky  relates  a  case  <ffhere  death  took  place  on 
the  uxth  day.     There  were,  at  first,  vomitiiig  and  putting  ;  latterly 
icterus,  deep  somnolence,  rapid,  weak  pulse. 

Arimicdrinking. 

Page  445. — Church  says  that,  in  the  village  of  Whitbeck,  Cum. 

berland,  a  natural  water,  couttuning  nearly  a  grain  of  metallic  arsenic 

in  a  gallon,  is  used  habitually  by  the  inhabitants  vrith  beneficial 

results,  their  general  healthiness  and  longevity  being  remarkable. 

Arterticalpoiioniag. 

Page  446. — Many  cases  are  related  of  poisoning  by  paper- 
hangings,  and  Chevalier  gives  instances  of  poisoning  by  arsenical 
compounds  contained  in  cotton  prints,  bracelets,  head-dresses,  linings 
of  caps,  articles  of  food,  such  as  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  coloured  with 
arsenic,  or  packed  in  arsenical  papers  ;  pres^^ed  and  potted  meats, 
French  plums,  figs,  and  otiier  fruits,  similarly  packed ;  also  by 
arsenic  conttuned  in  playthings,  wafers,  postage  stamps.  Sec  One 
case  is  ^ven  by  Biggs,  of  poiscmiog  caused  by  a  green  paper  lamp, 
shade. 

Antidote  to  Strychnine. 

Page  454. — Knrxak  has  found  Tannin  to  be  an  antidote  to 
Strychnine  poisoning.  To  be  effectual  it  must  be  given  in  the  pro- 
portion of  twenty  or  twenty-five  to  one.  Where  pure  Tannin  is  not 
at  hand,  the  following  substances,  which  contain  Tannin  may  be 
substituted — Turkey  galls,  tea,  cofiee,  oak.bark,  the  barks  of  horse, 
chestnut  or  willow,  the  green  shells  of  vralnuts  and  accHiis. 
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PoUoning  by  Aconite. 

Page  45S. — Brown  writes,  that  about  a  pound  of  Aeonitt  raot 
waa  added  to  a  ^lon  of  pickles  in  mistake  for  horaeradiBh.  Fonr 
persons  who  partook  of  these  picklea  were  attacked  within  an  hour 
with  pricking  sensations,  opisthotonos,  triamue,  paitial  losa  of  right 
imperceptible  pulse,  and  coldness  of  surface.  Problem  for  aa 
allopath ;  Compare  the  production  of  tetanic  symptomB  in  poison- 
ing hj  Aconite  with  the  cures  of  tetanus  above  quoted,  by  the 
name  drug,  and  then  tell  the  therapeutic  taw  of  the  matter. 
^ —        Protective  Power  of  Vaccination, 

Page  496, — Berg  gives  the  smallpox  statistics  of  Sweden  from 
1748  to  1859.  Vaccination  appears  to  have  first  become  general  in 
1805.  After  this  period  the  annual  mortality  of  smallpox  only 
exceeded  1000  in  five  years,  viz.— 1825  (1243),  1833  (1145),  1838 
(1805),  1839  (1964),  1850  (1007).  These  were  all  years  in  which 
smallpox  prevailed  epidemically.  Comparing  these  vrith  epidemic 
years  previous  to  1805,  we  find  in  1752  a  mortality  of  10,912; 
in  1784,  12,455;  in  1765,  17,375;  1800,  12,058.  According 
to  the  author,  no  obeerva^ns  have  been  made  in  Sweden  favour. 
ing  the  idea  that  scrofula,  eruptive  fevers,  or  other  diseases  had 
increased  or  become  more  malignant,  since  the  introduction  of 
vaccination. 

Bigtermetropia,  a  Diseate  o/Defhctive  Power  f^  Accommodation  of 
the  Eife. 

The  memoirs  of  Donders  on  the  anomalies  of  the  accommodation 
power  of  the  eye  have  recently  attracted  considerable  attention. 
We  observe  that  the  New  Sydenham  Society  is  about  to  publish 
the  original  papers  of  that  eminent  oculist,  which  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  a  great  addition  to  our  ophthalmological  literature.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting,  from  some  excellent 
articles  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wells,  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Medical  7Vm«« 
and  Oazette,  the  views  of  Donders  on  a  hitherto,  we  imagine,  und»- 
Bcribed  form  of  defective  accommodation  power,  viz. : 
Htpebubtkofia. 

"  We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  an  afiection  which  was  but 
little  noticed,  certainly  not  properly  understood,  until  the  last  few 
years.    Von  Graefe  was  the  first  to  describe  it  accurately  and  scien. 
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tifically,*  and  since  then  Dondere'  elaborate  researches  hare  shovm 
.how  common  this  affection  is,  and  how  very  irequentl;  that  peculiar 
weakness  d  eight,  which  has  received  so  many  variouB  names,  and 
whose  nature  was  so  little  understood,  viz.,  asthenopia,  is  due  to  it. 
The  affection  I  epeak  of  was  fiiet  called  Hyperpresbyopia,  but  it  was 
-soon  found  that  it  may,  and  generally  does,  exist  without  any  pres- 
byopia at  all,  and  that  therefore  this  name  was  most  inapplicable.  It 
was  then  termed  hyperopia ;  this  term  is  better,  but  Donders  now 
proposes  to  call  it  hypermetropia,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
name  for  it,  and  should,  therefore,  be  generally  adopted. 

'*  By  hypermetropia  is  meant  that  peculiar  condition  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  is  too  low,  or  the  optic  axis 
(the  antero-posterior  axis)  too  short,  we  may,  however,  also  have 
both  these  causes  coexisting.  We  may  often  almost  diagnose  the 
hypermetropic  eye  by  its  peculiar  shape  ;  it  appears  flatter  and 
smaller  than  the  normal  eye,  it  does  not  fill  out  the  aperture  of  the 
lids,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  space  (like  a  little  pouch)  between  the 
eyeball  and  the  canthus,  more  particularly  the  outer  canthus. 

"  The  effect  of  the  too  short  optic  axis,  or  the  too  low  refracting 
power  of  the  eye,  is  that  the  focal  point  of  the  dioptric  system  lies 
behind  the  retina,  so  that  in  a  state  of  rest  even  parallel  rays  are  not 
focussed  upon  the  retina,  but  behind  it,  and  only  convergent  rays  are 
united  upon  the  retina. 

"  The  normal  (emmetropic)  eye  unites  parallel  rays  upon  the  retina 
without  almost  any  (if  any)  effort  of  accommodation,  but  it  also  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  accommodating  itself  without  difficulty  or  annoy- 
ance for  divergent  rays,  coming  from  objects  6" — 8"  from  the  eye, 
for  a  short  time  it  can  even  unite  rays  upon  the  retina  which  come 
from  3" — 4"  distance.  The  focal  point  of  the  dioptric  system  lies 
in  the  normal  eye  exactly  upon  the  retina. 

"  In  the  myopic  eye,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  state  of  refraction 
is  too  great,  or  the  optic  axis  too  long,  so  that  when  the  eye  is  in  a 
State  of  rest,  the  focus  of  the  dioptric  system  lies  in  front  of  the 
retina,  and  parallel  rays  (emaualing  from  objects  at  an  infinite  dia. 
tance)  are  brought  to  a  focus  before  the  retina,  and  only  more  or  less 
divei^nt  rays  are  united  upon  the  latter. 

"  Now,  in  hypermetropia  we  have  just  the  reverse  of  this.     The 

refractive  power  of  the  eye  is  so  low,  or  its  optic  axis  so  short,  that 

when  the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  parallel  rays  are  not  united  upon 
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the  Tstiim,  but  behind  it,  and  onlfconveTjjenttajv  ate  fbcuMed  vpoa 
the  latter.  We  give  Uie  slightly  diTergent,  alraost  patallel  nys 
emaoadng  irom  distiuit  objects,  a  convergent  direetieD  by  means  of 
a  convex  glaas,  and  the  reader  mil  now  see  how  it  is  that  a  hyper- 
metropic eye  requires  convex  glasses  tot  seeing  distant  objects.  The 
patient  may  require  perhaps  even  a  stronger  pair  for  near  objects. 
The  consequence  of  thie  low  refl:active  power  of  the  ^e  is,  that 
whereas  the  normal  eye  unites  parallel  rays  upon  its  retina  without 
any  accommodative  efibrt,  the  hypermetropic  eye  has  already,  in 
order  to  do  so,  lo  exert  its  accommodation  more  or  less  conuderably, 
according  to  the  amount  of  hypennetxopia.  This  exertion  increases, 
of  course,  in  direct  ratio  with  the  proximity  of  the  object.  If  the 
degree  of  hjrpermetropia  is  moderate,  and  the  power  of  accommod&- 
lion  good,  no  particular  aimoyance  is  perhaps  eiperienced,  even  ia 
reading  or  writit^.  If,  however,  the  faypennetropia  is  absolute,  the 
patient  will  not  be  able  to  see  well  at  any  point. 

"  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  faot,  that  persons  suffering  &om 
hypermetiopia  are  often  not  aware  that  they  see  worse  at  a  distance 
than  other  people.  On  the  one  hand,  but  few  people  have  to  look 
for  any  length  of  time  at  distant  objects,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
aspirations  of  some  are  so  moilest,  that  they  fancy  they  enjcy  capital 
right  if  they  can  distinguish  between  a  church  and  a  h^use  acnws  a 
street.  It  ia  different,  however,  with  near  objects ;  a  person  soon 
finds  out  if  he  cannot  read  or  write  for  a  continuance  without  diffi- 
culty and  annoyance. 

"  We  sometimes  meet  with  normal  eyes  which  not  only  see  per- 
fbclly  near  ^t  hand  and  at  a  distance,  but  are  capable  of  relaxing 
their  power  of  accommodation  to  snch  an  extent,  that  Uiey  can  units 
convei^at  lays  upoo  the  retina,  being  able  to  see  at  a  distance  wiUt 
slightly  convex  glasses.  Their  eye  is  then  hypermetropic.  Donden 
e^ls  this/iMa/toAiiu  hypennetropia. 

"  Let  us  now  consider  how  we  are  to  examine  a  person  as  to  hyper- 
metropia.  After  I  have  explained  (his,  we  can  more  eauly  past  <m 
to  the  consideration  of  other  questions  connected  with  this  affection. 

"  The  patient  complains  that,  after  he  has  been  reading  vn  vnilang 
for  a  short  time,  the  letters  become  ill-defined,  and  appear  to  run 
into  each  other.  At  a  distance,  however,  he  says  he  can  see 
padectly. 

'    "  His  ^B  appears  smaller  and  flatter  thui  a  normal  eye ;  it  does 
not  fill  out  the  palpebral  aperture  properly ;  tliere  is  a  little  space 
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between  the  miter  canthoH  mnd  the  eyeball.  Upon  tnnung  the  ^e 
veiy  mudi  iawards,  the  posterior  pottioa  of  the  eyeball  is  seen  to  be 
flatter  Mid  leas  rounded  than  it  should  be. 

"  We  tell  the  patient  to  read  No.  20  of  Jager'a  test-^pes,  placed 
at  a  distance  of  ei^teen  to  twenty  feet,  so  that  the  rays,  as  thej 
impii^  upon  the  c^e  in  an  almost  parallel  direction,  m^  be  cotu 
ladered  as  coming  frcnn  an  infinite  distance.  He  can  read  No.  20 
veiy  well  without  any  glass,  and  eren  No.  19  BMnewhat  indistinctly. 
Now  a  normal  eye  should,  at  this  distance,  be  able  not  only  to  read 
No.  19  fluently,  but  even  No.  18,  and  words  of  No.  16>  We  now 
place  a  weak  convex  glass  of  36  or  40  inches  focus  before  his  eyes ; 
this  improves  vinon  somewhat ;  we  tiy  ■  stronger  glass,  and  find  at 
last  that  convex  20  improves  most  of  all ;  vrith  it  he  can  read  No.  18. 
The  letters  appearing  clearer  and  well  defined — convex  16  is  not  so 
good — No.  20  is  therefore  the  strongest  convex  glass  with  whidi  he 
can  see  well  at  a  distance  ;  and  this,  according  to  Donders,  gives  us 
Uie  degree  of  hypermetropia,  whidi  is  oonseqoenUy  ^  —  ^j^  Each 
eye  should  be  tried  separately,  as  the  de^«e  of  hypermetropia  m^ 
vary.  We  now  let  the  patient  read  vny  small  print  with  convex  20, 
and  find  that  he  can  read  No.  1  of  Jagw  deariy  asd  distinctly  as 
close  as  7"  from  the  eye  ;  bis  range  of  accommodation  is  thoefore 
good. 

"  If  we,  however,  prescribed  convex  20  for  the  patient,  uid  told 
him  that  these  spectacles  would  permanently  free  him  from  all  annoy- 
ance in  reading,  writing,  eto,,  and  that  be  would  not,  after  a  time, 
have  to  change  them  for  a  Uronger  pmr,  we  might  omnmit  a  gr&ve 
error,  and  sobject  onrsehes  to  the  Texation  of  having  him  retotn  to 
us  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  with  the  comphunt  Aat  the  glasses 
we  (^ose  for  lam  did  not  suit ;  that  although  they  enabled  him  to 
read  or  work  for  a  lc«^r  time  than  before,  he  conld  net  go  on  f<v 
any  Iraigth  of  tkne  withont  being  tioubled  by  symptoms  of  asthe- 
nopia. 

"  Nowi  into  what  error  should  we  have  &Uen  here  ?  Simply  into 
that  of  having  ^ven  him  spectacles  which  were  too  weak,  which  did 
not  neutralize  his  hypermetropia. 

"  The  fact  is  timt'the  patient  has  been  so  accostoned  to  «iert  hit 
accommodalioD  even  wben  regarding  diabuit  objects  (in  doing  which 
the  normal  eye  has  hardly  to  accommodate  at  all),  tint  ttus  exertion 
of  the  accommodation  has  become  so  habitual,  that  he  cannot  relax 
it  completely,  even  when  there  is  no  occauon  fbr  it,  when  the  mal. 
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Goostraction  of  his  eye  is  compensated  for  by  the  use  of  a  cohtcx 
lens.  With  convex  20  he  did  not,  therefore,  accommodate  for  his 
natural  far  point,  but  for  a  nearer  point,  as  he  could  not  relax  his 
accommodation  sufficiently.  We  have,  therefore,  arrived  at  too  low 
an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  his  hjpermetropia.  In  order  to  find 
out  its  real  amount  ne  must  paralyse  the  power  of  accommodatioa 
by  the  instillation  of  a  strong  solution  of  atropine.  Donders  bas 
found  that  in  order  completely  to  paralyse  the  muscle  of  accommo- 
datioD*  a  solution  of  4  grains  of  atrop.  sulph.  to  1  ounce  of  water 
is  necessary,  and  that  it  takes  about  two  to  three  hours  to  act 
thoroughly.  A  weaker  solution  of  1  grain  to  2000  parts  of  water 
suffices  to  dilate  the  pupil  widely,  but  only  partially  paralyses  the 
ciliary  muscle. 

"  Ailcr  the  instillation  of  a  strong  solution  of  atropine,  we,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  hours,  agaia  examiiie  our  patient.  We  now 
find  that  he  cannot  read  No.  20  (at  20  feet  distance)  at  all  without 
glasses.  A  normal  eye  would  be  able  to  do  so,  would,  indeed, 
according  to  Donders,  become  but  very  slightly  hypermetropic  ait«r 
atropine,  requiring,  perhaps,  only  convex  glaBses  of  80  or  60  inches 
focus  to  see  more  distinctly  at  a  distance.  In  our  patient,  however, 
the  diffeieuce  in  tbe  degree  of  hypennetropia,  before  and  aAer  - 
atropine,  is  great.  Whereas,  he  could  before  its  application  see  dis- 
tinctiy  at  a  distance  with  convex  SO,  he  now  requires  convex  8.  And 
we  now  see,  from  the  difference  of  the  strength  of  the  glasses  re- 
quired before  and  afler  atropine,  to  vrhat  extent  he  still  exerted  his 
accommodation  in  looking  at  distant  objects,  before  we  had  paralysed 
his  power  of  accommodation  by  atropine.  Donders,  however,  points 
out  the  fact  that  only  in  young  persons,  with  a  good  range  of  ac- 
commodatioD,  is  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  bypermetropia  before 
and  after  atropine  so  great.  In  more  advanced  age,  and  in  young 
persons  with  a  smaller  range  of  accommodation,  the  difierence  is 
much  less.  "We  should  only  put  the  atropine  into  one  eye  at  a  time, 
else  we  render  the  patient  incapable  of  working  for  several  days. 
After  the  effect  of  tbe  atropine  has  gone  off  completely  (which  some, 
times  takes  six  or  seven  days)  we  apply  it  to  the  other  eye.  This 
precaution  is  the  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  poor  hospital  patients, 
to  whom  the  loss  of  a  few  days'  work  is  of  great  consequence. 

"  Hypennetropia  is  very  frequentiy  latent.     If  its  degree  is  but 

i.  lensoT  obonudete,  ciliary 
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Blight,  it  ifi  often  perfectly  latent  till  tbe  age  of  twenty-fire  or  thirt7, 
when  symptoma  of  asthenopia  be^n  to  show  themselveB,  if  tbe 
patient  is  obliged  to  work  for  any  length  of  time  at  near  objects. 
Our  suspicion  is  aronaed  by  these  syioptomB,  and  on  placing  a  convex 
glass  before  hie  eyes,  we  find  that  he  can  diBtinguiah  distant  objects 
lar  better  than  without  it.  If  the  glasses  be  only  momentarily  held 
before  tbe  eyes,  the  existence  of  faypermetropia  may  escape  us, 
for  the  patient  has  been  so  accustomed  to  exercise  his  power  of 
acconunodation,  even  for  distant  objects  (in  regarding  which  the 
normal  eye  scarcely  accommodates  at  all)  that  he  cannot  at  once 
relax  hJB  acconunodation.  Bnt  if  he  continues  to  look  through 
the  glasses  for  a  few  minutes,  he  gradually  finds  that  the  distant 
objects  become  more  and  more  distinct,  and  clearly  defined.  In 
order  to  make  sure  to  what  degree  the  hypermetropia  exists,  and  to 
what  extent  the  person  is  obliged  to  exercise  his  accommodatioD  in 
looking  at  distant  objects,  we  must  paralyse  his  power  of  accom- 
modation by  the  instillation  of  a  strong  solution  of  atropine. 

"  The  hypermetropia  may  be  so  great  that  it  is  never  latent,  even 
in  childhood  it  makes  itself  felt,  and  vision  of  distant  objects  is  im- 
proved by  convex  glasses.  In  these  cases  it  is  always  accompanied 
-  by  a  diminution  in  the  range  of  accommodation,  and  on  this  account, 
even  at  an  early  age,  two  pairs  of  spectacles  will  often  be  necessary, 
a  stronger  pair  of  convex  glasses  for  reading,  writing,  etc. ;  a  weaker 
pair  for  distant  objects. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  the  hypermetropia  is  considerable, 
the  patient  can  often  read  better  when  the  print  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance  from  the  eye,  than  when  it  is  10" — 12"  off.  Von  Graefe 
tfainka  this  b  due  partly  to  the  diminution  in  tbe  size  of  the  pupil 
which  takes  place  on  looking  at  small  objects,  for  the  area  of  tiie 
pupil  being  smaller,  some  of  the  peripheral  raya  are  cut  off,  and  tiiere 
is  consequently  a  diminution  in  the  circles  of  dispersion  on  the  retina. 
He  has  also  abown  that  on  approximating  an  object  to  the  eye,  the 
circles  of  dispersion  on  the  retina  in  a  hypermetropic  eye,  increase 
comparatively  lees  in  size  than  the  size  of  the  retinal  images.  In 
consequence  of  thia,  there  is  more  chance  of  interspaces  between  the 
letters  when  the  print  is  held  at  a  distance  of  5" — 6"  than  at  10" — 
12".  At  the  latter  distance,  there  would  not  be  so  much  difference 
between  the  size  of  the  retinal  images  and  the  circles  of  dispersion, 
BO  ihat  the  tetters  would  appear  more  confused  and  indistinct.  But 
besides  these  reasons,  Dondere  thinks  that  the  greater  amount  of 
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convergence,  ud  consequetit  increue  in  the  action  of  tlie  power  of 
aocomtnodation,  fau  some  influence  in  enabling  the  patient  to  see 
better  at  a  distance  of  5" — 6". 

"  When  speaking  of  presbyopia,  we  mentioned  that  according  to 
Donders,  the  near  point  begins  to  recede  from  the  eye  at  about  ten 
yean  of  age,  and  that  this  recession  continues  uninterruptedly  to 
advanced  age.  He  has  found  that  the  far  point  remuas  stationary 
till  shout  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-flye,  then  it  gradually  recedes  from 
the  eye ;  at  fifty-five  or  eix^  this  is  distinctly  evident  in  the  originally 
normal  eye,  the  eye  hoe  become  bypermetropic,  and  a  convex  glau 
is  .lecessary  for  distinct  vicdon  of  distant  objects.  But  this  differs 
much  in  different  individuals.  At  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age  the 
hypermetropia  oftensl/j^.  Donders  considers  that  this  recession 
of  the  far  point — this  diminution  of  refraction — is  due  to  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  lens,  which  becomes  firmer  and  more  consistent, 
and  its  surface  somewhat  flatter  with  advancing  years. 

"  We  have  seen  that  the  near  point  also  recedes  from  the  eye,  that 
at  the  age  of  46  it  was  about  9" — 10"  from  the  eye,  and  we  followed 
Donders  in  considering  presbyopia  to  commence  when  the  near  point 
was  removed  further  than  8"  from  the  eye.  A  hypermetropic  eye 
may,  therefore,  at  a  certain  age,  become  presbyopic ;  or  again,  an 
originally  normal  eye  may  become  presbyopic  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
and  hypermetropic  at  fifty  or  sixty,  so  that  we  may  have  presbyopia 
and  hypermetropia  co-existing  in  the  same  eye.  If,  with  the  glasses 
which  neutralise  (his  hypermetropia,  a  hypermetropic  patient  cannot 
read  very  small  print  nearer  than  12" — 14"  from  the  eye,  he  is  also 
presbyopic.  Let  us  suppose  that  convex  16  is  the  glass  which  neu- 
tralises his  hypermetropia,  which  enables  him  to  see  distant  objects 
distinctly  without  any  effort  of  accommodation ;  on  telling  him  to 
read  No..  1  of  Jiiger  with  this  glass  we  find  that  the  nearest  point  at 
which  he  can  do  so  with  ease  is  12".  The  amount  of  presbyopia 
therefore^^/u;  and  as  convex  16  is  the  glass  which  neutralises  his 
hypermetropia,  the  latter^' /jg,  and  he  will  require  convex  16  for 
objects  lying  between  12"  and  infinity,  and  a  stronger  glass  to  bring 
his  near  point  nearer  than  12".  This  is  easily  found  by  the  equa- 
tion '//  ^Yji-j- Y;g^9^/fi.  But  convex  10  would,  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes,  be  found  somewhat 
t«M  strong.  Hence  convex  12  would  most  probably  be  the  fitdng 
glass. 

"  The  range  of  accommodatioD  of  a  hypermetropic  eye  is  easily 
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found.  We  muet  fint  change  it  into  a  aormal  eye  by  fursiBhiDg  it 
with  that  convex  glass  which  will  eaable  it  to  see  distant  objects 
distinctly  without  almost  any  exercise  of  the  accommodation;  and 
then,  still  wearing  this  glass,  find  the  nearest  point  at  which  it  can 
read  No.  1  distinctly  and  easily.  If  the  patient  requires  for  distant 
vision  convex  20  before  the  instillation  of  atropine,  and  convex  10 
after  it,  we  should  try  his  nearest  point  with  a  glass  between  the 
two — No.  16  for  instance  (*),  for  No.  10  would  be  too  strong.  He 
has  been  so  accustomed  to  strain  his  accommodation  that  be  cannot 
all  at  once  really  command  his  near  point  with  convex  10. 

"  Let  us  now  suppose  that  with  convex  16,  his  near  point  (p)  lies 
at  7";  his  far  point  (r)  baa  been  found  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
(co);  for  he  can  see  distant  objects  well  with  convex  16  without 
much  effort,  altliough  convex  20  is  best.  This  range  of  accommoda- 
tion (A)  is  to  be  found  by  the  formula,  A=Yp — '/,.  Now  p=7", 
r^  00,  hence  A='/j — y»  =  V?-    ^"  range  of  accommodation =^/,. 

"  When  we  have  gradually  accustomed  the  eye  to  the  use  of 
stronger  and  stronger  glaseee  for  difltant  vision,  and  have  finally  gone 
over  to  the  use  of  the  glass  which  completely  neutralises  tlie  hyper- 
metropia  (which  is  convex  10  in  our  supposed  case),  we  may  try  the 
range  of  accommodation  agun  with  this  glass. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  this  plan  of  finding  the  range  of  accommo- 
dation is  not  mathematically  exact.  But  it  is  by  far  the  simplest 
and  quickest  proceeding,  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical 
purposes.  And  as  my  object  in  these  papers  is  to  make  the  subject 
of  which  I  am  treating  as  simple  and  practical  as  possible,  I  have 
purposely  abstained  from  entering  into  elaborate  formuke,  and  some- 
what intricate  questions  and  experiments. 

"  Let  us  now  consider  the  method  of  suiting  hypermetropic  patients 
with  spectacles. 

"  We  must  first  discover  the  amount  of  the  hypermetropia  befoite 
atropine,  by  letting  the  patient  read  No.  19  or  20  of  Jager  at  a 
distance  of  20  feet.  Let  us  suppose  Ibat  convex  20  is  the  strongest 
glass  with  which  be  can  read  No.  19  fluently  and  distinctly.  His 
bypermetropia  before  atropine  therefore  b=  i/^.  We  then  try  the 
nearest  point  at  which  he  can  read  No.  1  comfortably ;  this  is  found 
to  be  7".     He  is,  therefore,  not  presbyopic.     In  order  to  find  out 

*  I  neod  not  point  ont  the  necewty  of  wiuting  nntil  the  effect  of  the  atro- 
I^ne  is  tborongbly  gone  off,  which  may  take  five  or  sii  Ab,js,  before  testing 
the  range  of  accommodstion, 
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to  what  eitent  he  has  Btrained  his  accommdation  in  reading  No.  19 
through  convex  20,  and  to  know  what  glass  vrill  completely 
neuti^ise  the  hypermetropia,  we  paralyse  hie  power  of  accommoda- 
tioQ — his  ciliary  muscle — by  the  instillation  of  a  strong  solution  of 
atropine  (gr.  iv.  to  the  ounce  of  water).  After  this  has  acted  for  a 
couple  of  hours  we  examine  the  patient  agun.  He  cannot  now  read 
No.  20  without  a  glass,  or  even  with  convex  20;  but  now  requires 
convez  10  for  reading  No.  19  fluently.  The  real  amount  of  hyper- 
metropia therefore  =  i/io-  He  has,  however,  been  so  accustomed  to 
strain  his  powers  of  accommodation  that  he  could  Dot  relax  it  com- 
pletely, even  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  accommodating  at  all, 
when  we  corrected  the  malcoDstruction  of  the  eye  by  means  of  a 
GonTex-glasB. 

"  What  spectacles  are  we  to  fpve  him  ? 

"If  we  were  to  prescribe  convex  10  they  would  be  found  too  strong 
for  distant  objects, »  even  for  reading.  He  could  not  all  at  once 
relax  his  accommodation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  the  glasses,  which 
really  neutralise  fais  hypermetropia,  and  which  must  ultimately  be 
used  if  we  wish  to  free  bim  permanently  from  the  annoyances  of  his 
affection.  We  must,  therefore,  gradually  accustom  his  eyes  to 
stronger  and  stronger  glasses,  until  convex  10  be  reached.  Let  us 
begin  with  convex  18  or  20,  He  is  to  wear  them  both  for  reading, 
writing  and  distant  objects.  Never,  indeed,  laying  these  spectacles 
aside  when  he  is  using  his  eyes.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we 
^ve  him  convex  16,  then  14,  12,  and,  at  last,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months,  he  can  wear  No.  10  for  reading  and  for  distance. 

"  When  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  is  great,  or  when  presbyopia 
co-exists,  two  sets  of  spectacles  will  be  required,  a  strong  pair  for 
reading,  writing,  etc.,  a  weaker  pair  for  distant  objects." 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
hypermetropia : — 

*'  In  this  affection  the  refractory  power  of  the  eye  is  too  low,  or  its 
antero-posterior  axis  too  short,  so  that  when  the  eye  is  in  a  state  of 
rest,  parallel  rays,  emanating  from  distant  objects,  are  not  focused 
upon  the  retina,  but  behind  it,  only  converging  rays  being  united 
upon  it.  But  the  latter  do  not  exist  in  Nature,  and  the  eye  must  either 
exert  its  accommodation  to  render  parallel  rays  sufficiently  convergent 
to  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  tbe  retina,  or  we  must,  by  means  of 
the  proper  convex  glass  give  them  a  sufficiently  convergent  direction. 
In  the  latter  case  we  neutralise  the  hypermetropia,  and  transform  the 
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hypermetropic  into  a  normal  eye,  which  unites  parallel  rays  upon  the 
retina  without  almost  any  exertion  of  its  accommoda^on  apparatus, 

"  The  presence  of  hypermetropia  is  thus  tested.  If  a  person  can 
■ee  distant  objects  through  a  cooTeX'-glaSB,  he  is  hypermetropic. 
The  best  object  ia  Jager's  test-type.  The  strongest  glass  with 
-nhich  the  patient  can  read  at  a  distance  of  30'  gives  us  the  degree 
of  hypermetropia  he/ore  the  action  of  atropine.  If  this  glass  be 
cODVes  24,  hia  hypermetropia  =  — i/iy.  The  powerof  accommoda- 
tion is  then  to  be  paralysed  by  a  strong  solution  of  atropine  (four 
grains  to  one  ounce  of  water);  after  this  has  acted  for  from  two  to  three 
hours,  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  is  to  be  again  tested.  In  young 
persona  with  a  good  range  of  accommodation,  the  difference  iu  the 
convex  glass  required  before  and  after  atropine  is  often  very  con- 
siderable. In  the  normal  eye  the  far.point  begins  to  recede  from  the 
eye  about  the-age  of  55  or  60,  the  eye  becomes  hypermetropic,  at 
80  the  hypermetropia  may  according  to  Donders,  ^  1/24. 

"  Range  of  Accommodation. — We  change  the  hypermetropic  eye 
into  a  noimal  one  by  means  of  the  suitable  conves  glass,  and  then 
find  the  nearest  point  at  which  No.  1  of  Jiiger  can  be  read  with  this 
glass.     If  the  near  point  lies  at  7",  A  =  Y,. 

"  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  presbyopia  may  co-exist  with 
hypermetropia. 

"  Spectaclet. — A  person  suffering  from  hypermetropia  must  he  gra- 
dually accustomed  to  wear  those  glasses  which  neutralised  his  hypcT' 
metropia  alter  the  accommodation  was  paralysed  by  atropine.  At 
firat  weaker  glasses  will  be  required,  but  the  strength  should  be 
gradually  increased  until  he  has  arrived  at  the  glass  which  really 
neutralises  his  hypermetropia.  These  spectacles  should  be  worn 
hoth  for  near  and  distant  objects,  should,  indeed,  be  always  worn 
when  the  eyes  are  used.  If  the  hypermetropia  ia  great,  or  if  a  pres- 
byopia co-exists,  two  pairs  of  spectacles  will  be  required,  a  strong 
pair  for  reading,  etc.,  a  weaker  for  distance. 

"  Hypermetropia  is  a  very  Jreqnent  mute  oj"  Asthenopia,  and  alto  of 
Convergent  Strabismus.  The  ssthenopia  is  produced  by  the  over. 
Btraining  of  the  accommodation  apparatus  in  reading,  writing,  etc., 
without  the  proper  spectacles.  We  have  seen  that  the  hyperme- 
tropic eye  has  already  to  exert  its  power  of  accommodation,  more  or 
less,  for  distant  objects,  in  viewing  which  the  normal  eye  hardly  uses 
its  accommodation  at  all.  How  much  greater  must  this  exertion  be 
when  the  hypermetropic  eye  looks  for  any  length  of  time  at  near 
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objects,  the  rays  from  which  are  strongly  divergent.  The  eye  cannot 
keep  up  this  great  straia  of  its  povrerd  of  accommodation  for  any 
length  of  dme,  and  hence  symptoms  of  astenopia  soon  arise. 

"  Bypermelropia  often  catues  Convergent  Strabitmw.-As  the  power 
of  accommodation  increases  when  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes 
is  augmented,  a  person  suffering  from  hypermetropia  often  squints 
inwards  involuntarily,  in  order  to  see  more  distinctly.  This  squint 
BooD-becomes  permanent,  if  the  hypermetxopia  is  not  treated,  and  a 
ctrasbismus  operation  will  then  be  required." 


TTte  Composition  of  the  San  and  Chemical  Analytis  by  the  Spectrum. 
The  gorillas,  and  M.  Du  GhaiUu's  adventures,  have  formed  the 
leading  topics  of  the  scientific  gossip  of  the  season.  But  they  have 
not  been  without  a  rival ;  for  the  curiosi^  of  the  thinking  part  of 
society  has  been  almost  as  much  eicited  by  accounts  of  new  dis- 
coveries of  the  composition  of  the  sun,  as  by  those  of  the  discovery 
of  the  nearest  relslions  of  the  human  race  in  CeDtral  Africa.  The 
interest  ezrated  by  the  discussion  .on  the  phyucal  composition  of  the 
sun,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  last  year, 
has  been  so  kept  up  by  the  brilliant  account  which  Faraday  gave  at 
the  Boyal  Institution,  of  the  results  of  the  observation  of  the  total 
eclipse  in  Spain,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Roscoe's  Lecture  on 
March  12,  on  Bunsen  and  Eirchhoff's  researches;  and  by  Professor 
Tyndall's,  on  June  7,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  our  readers  such 
an  account  of  the  matter  as  our  limits  allow. 

The  sun  is  an  enormous  mass,  or  nuckua,  of  matter,  heated  to  so 
inconceivable  degree,  and  luminous  in  proportion ;  and  it  ia  bdt- 
rounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  flame.  This,  under  the  influence  of 
the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis,  is  subject  to  variatious  of  tem. 
perature,  and  to  currents  passing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  and 
back  again,  like  those  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth ;  and  not  leu 
to  tropical  storms  and  whirlwinds  of  flame.  Most  remarkably  do 
-the  photographs  of  the  late  total  eclipse  show  this  flaming  atmos- 
phere as  it  appeared  at  the  edges  of  the  darkened  disc,  as  well  as 
the  existence  of  certain  hnge  outlying  masses  of  flame,  which  hover 
over  it,  apparently  detached  like  clouds. 

The  light  of  the  sun,  as  is  well  known,  can  be  separated  by  the 
prism  into  seven  rays  of  colours,  known  as  pritmatio,  and  these 
present  a  number  (nearly  GOO)  of  dark  lifies  parallel  to  each  other. 
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Tliich,  froiD  the  Dame  of  their  discoverer,  itre  called  Fraunhofer'a 
lines.  These  liues  are  constant,  or  fixed,  and  always  occupy  the 
same  place  in  the  Bpectnun ;  and  they  are  accurately  catal<^ed  and 
numhered. 

Having  set  forth  these  facts  about  the  ann,  let  ns  turn  to  some  few 
elementary  doctrines,  very  clearly  stated  by  Fiofessor  Tyndall,  and 
ehowin^f  the  exact  harmony  which  exists  between  light  and  sound, 
and  the  similarity  of  the  condition  which  generates  either  eensa^on. 
Heat  and  light  are  propagated  by  means  of  an  ether  which  fills 
space,  and  whose  existence  is  proved  by  its  retarding  the  speed  of 
comets.  They  consist  in  certain  movements  or  vibrations  of  the 
atoms  of  bodies.  When  these  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the 
surrounding  ether,  they  are  said  to  radiate.  When  they  are  com- 
municated to  and  arrested  by  any  other  body,  they  are  said  to  be 
absorbed.  Some  gases — oxygen,  for  example — do  not  give  off  heat 
by  radiation;  others,  as  olefiant  gas,  do  so  largely.  The  same  gases 
which  radiate  also  absorb  it,  and  vice  cersd.  This  was  ehawn  very 
beautifully  by  experiments,  in  which  a  current  of  oxygen  paswng 
over  a  heated  copper  ball  did  not  affect  a  thermo-electric  pile,  while 
a  current  of  heated  olefiant  gas  did  so ;  and  by  a  counter  experi- 
ment, showing  that  a  sheet  of  oxygen  gas  does  not  arrest  the  heat 
radiating  from  a  heated  surface,  but  allows  it  to  pass  through,  while 
a  sheet  of  olefiant  gas  arrests,  absorbs,  and  cuts  off  the  heat,  and 
does  not  allow  it  to  pass  through.  The  difference  in  the  relation  of 
these  gases  to  heat  vras  stated  to  depend  probably  on  mechanical 
principles.  The  atoms  of  simple  bodies,  being  probably  simple 
spheres  of  extreme  tenuity,  allow  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  to  pass 
over  them ;  while  the  atoms  of  compound  bodies,  being  complex, 
arrest  them  mechanically,  and  are  capable  of  communicating  them 
by  radiation.  The  more  complex  the  gas,  the  greater  does  its  power 
of  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  become. 

As  sound  consists  in  the  coarser  vibrations  which  affect  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  so  light  consists  in  other  subtler  vibrations  which  are 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  optic  nerve.  The  intensity  or  loudness 
of  sounds  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  vibrations  or  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  wave,  and  the  pitch  on  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
second.  Just  so,  it  seems  certain  that  there  is  a  numerical  ratio 
between  the  breadth  of  the  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether, 
which  constitute  colours.  But  any  vibrating  body — the  pendulum  of 
I  clock,  for  example — is  able  to  be  set  vibrating  by  any 
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other  Irady  vibrating  in  equal  measure.  So  a  string  in  a  piano  will 
often  resounil  to  a  similarly  sounding  string.  So  also  any  luminous 
partictea  absorb  the  vibrations  of  any  umilarly  lumiooua  particles 
which  impinge  upon  them. 

The  vapour  of  every  metal,  heated  to  incandescence  (as  when  a 
solution  of  soda  in  alcohol  is  burned),  yields  light  of  a  peculiar 
colour,  having  definite  refractive  powers,  and  when  passed  through 
tbs  prism,  appearing  in  the  form  of  one  or  many  bright,  luminous 
bands,  at  a  particular  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  commonest  example 
is  sodium,  the  incandesceut  vapour  of  which,  in  any  combination, 
yields  a  homogeneoua  yellow  light,  which,  passing  through  the  prism, 
appears  as  a  yellow  band  in  a  definite  place.  Every  other  metal 
produces  its  own  band  or  series  of  bands  in  a  definite  part  of  the 
spectrum,  and  no  two  metals  agree  in  the  colour,  the  number,  or  the 
place  of  these  bands. 

Now  for  the  practical  results  of  these  purely  scientific  details. 
First,  by  these  means — ibat  is,  by  observing  the  exact  place,  num- 
ber, and  colour  of  the  luminous  bands  produced  when  any  metallic 
substance  is  so  heated  as  to  rise  in  vapour  and  to  shine  as  flame  does 
' — a  new  instrument  of  chemical  analysis  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  philosopher.  It  is  in  its  infancy  yet,  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
we  may  see  it  used  for  the  determination  of  the  presence  of  metals. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  the  instrument  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ladd,  will 
not  doubt  this.  Any  number  of  metals  may  be  mixed,  and  yet  their 
flame  will  give  all  the  bright  bands  produced  by  each  separately. 
Result  the  second  is,  that  at  least  two  new  metals  have  been  (Us- 
covered.  For  the  residue  after  evaporating  certain  mineral  waters, 
produced  by  its  flame  two  bright  blue  lines,  not  referrible  to  any 
known  metal ;  and  the  substance,  submitted  to  analysis,  yielded  a 
new  metal,  which  from  its  coloured  flame  has  been  called  ctBtium. 
Another  new  metal  has  been  found,  which,  from  its  red  lines  has 
been  called  rubidium.  It  has  been  discovered,  further,  that  many 
metals,  once  thought  rare,  are  really  very  widely  diffused,  though  in 
extremely  minute  quantities.  Lithium  is  an  example.  Professor 
Roscoe  tells  us  that  it  is  found  in  most  rocks ;  in  sea,  river,  and 
Thames  water;  in  the  ashes  of  tobacco  and  most  plants;  in  milk, 
human  blood,  and  flesh.  The  third  result  is  the  demonstration 
afibrded  of  the  chemical  composilion  of  that  atmosphere  of  flames 
that  envelopes  the  sun.  White  light  produces  a  spectrum  of  seven 
colours.    The  flame  of  any  given  metal  produces  one  or  more  brigb^ 
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coloured  baada  only,  and  not  an  entire  spectrum.  When  an  intenH 
white  light  is  passed  through  the  light  of  a  metallic  flame,  a  dark 
line  is  seen,  tn  the  exact  situation  of  each  coloured  band.  When, 
for  instance,  a  soda  Same  is  placed  before  the  electric  hgfat,  a  dark 
band  is  seen  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum  where  a  bright  yellow 
band  would  have  been  if  the  eoda  flame  had  been  there  singly.  The 
fact  being  that  the  yellow  rays  of  the  white  light  are  absorbed  by 
the  isochronously  ribrating  particles  of  the  soda  flame.  Now  the 
Eun  has  a  nucleus,  yielding  an  intense  white  light,  like  the  electric 
lamp;  and  it  has  a  less  intensely  luminous  atmosphere  of  flame 
around  it;  and  ils  spectrum  contains  dark  lines;  and  these  dark 
lines  coincide  in  place  and  number  with  the  dark  lines  produced 
when  certain  incandescent  metallic  vapours  are  put  before  the  elec* 
trie  light, — therefore  the  flaming  atmosphere  of  the  sun  conlwns 
these  metals.  Iron,  sodium,  maguesium,  and  nickel  exist  there 
largely,  whilst  it  seems  that  silver,  copper,  zinc,  aluminium,  cobalt, 
lead,  and  antimony,  are  probably  absent.  In  addition  to  the  know- 
ledge thus  certainly  obtained,  a  very  probable  hypothesis  may  he 
formed  of  the  nature  of  the  spots  in  the  sun.  From  the  immense 
magnetic  distvu'bances  with  which  they  are  associated,  they  are  pro- 
bably masses  of  iron,  in  a  cool  and  non -candescent  stale,  precipitated 
during  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  which  accompany  the  torna- 
does that  occur  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  sun's  atmosphere. — 
Medical  Timet  and  Gazelle,  June  22nd,  1861. 


Rademaeher  on  Chelidonium  Meffus, 
In  a  former  part  of  this  number  we  have  inserted  an  article  on  the 
use  of  Clulidomtmi  in  some  neural^c  affections.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true,  as  the  author  asserts,  that  the  employment  of  this  drug  in  old- 
school  medicine  is  almost  nil;  hut  it  is  not  so  in  ihe  system  of 
revived  Paracelsism,  introduced  by  Bademacber.  On  the  contrary, 
Chelidonium  is  a  very  conspicuous  curative  agent  in  Kademacher's 
treatment,  and  we  think  we  shall  interest  our  readers  by  giving  them 
the  substance  of  that  very  original  writer's  remarks  on  its  use. 

The  preparation  of  Chelidonium,  preferred  by  Sademacher,  is  a 
tincture,  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Hahnemann's  tinctures.  In 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Rademaeher,  Chelidonium  is  a  hepalic 
remedy  acting  on  the  internal  structure  of  the  liver.  But  we  shall 
give  his  own  account  of  his  first  employment  of  the  drug  and  of  the 
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dieeaae  in  which  he  found  it  most  serviceable.  Our  readers  will,  we 
are  sure,  find  pleasure  in  perusing  the  graphic  description  of  the  dia> 
ease,  which  reminds  us  of  Uippocrtttea  more  Uian  any  other  medical 
author': — ' 

"  I  must  first,"  be  says,  "to  my  shame,  confess  that  up  to.  the 
year  1827,  I  felt  nothing  but  contempt  for  CAelidonium  as  a  hepatic 
remedy,  for  which  it  had  in  former  times  been  renowned,  and  I  be- 
lieved I  had  found  a  substitute  for  it  of  a  more  efficacious  character. 
The  reason  why  I  despisd  it  was  because  in  my  youth  1  had  often 
seen  it  employed  in  jaundice,  but  without  ever  seeing  the  jaundice 
removed  by  it.  Moreover,  in  the  first  third  of  my  medical  career, 
jaundHse  was  a  disease  rarely  met  with,  and  the  cases  that  occurred 
«vere  so  slight  that  a  dose  or  two  of  Calcanel,  or  the  moderKte 
stimulus  of  a  purgative,  sufficed  to  cure  them.  Subsequently,  acci< 
dent  rather  than  the  teaching  of  others  directed  my  attention  to  the 
action  of  Nux  vomica  ;  and  afterwards,  when  during  a  prevalence  of 
gastric  affection,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  cases  of  jaundice  that 
came  to  me,  many  from  distant  parts,  I  had  very  frequent  opportunity 
to  strengtien  my  prepossesaions  against  Chelidotiium,  by  seeing  the 
ineffectual  employment  by  other  doctors  of  prescriptions  in  which 
Calomel,  Exiraelum  chelidotm,  and  Aloes  were  constant  ingre- 
dients. At  length,  in  the  year  1827, 1  was  punished  for  my  want 
of  f^th  in  the  experience  of  the  old  masters,  by  much  toil  and 
trouble. 

"  Late  in  the  summer  of  the  year  alluded  to,  a  curious  kind  of 
fever  commenced  to  show  itself,  which,  after  careful  examination, 
during  wliicb  I  bad  to  play  longer  than  I  liked  the  part  of  a  besi- 
tating  and  cautious  experimenter,  I  discovered  to  be  a  primary 
affection  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  liver.  Now,  as  medical 
works  treat  more  of  affections  of  the  convex  and  concave  surface  of 
the  liver  than  of  its  internal  structure,  my  readers  may  think  it  odd 
that  I  should  pronounce  this  to  be  an  affection  of  the  interior  of  the 
liver ;  they  might  justly  think  that  such  subtle  distinctions  of  morbid 
Btat«s  came  very  ill  from  one  who,  like  myself,  preiended  to  be  a 
pure  experimental  doctor. 

"  True  it  is,  that  if  I  were  compelled  to  enumerate  the  signs  that 
distinguish  all  cases  of  this  hepatdc  affection  from  all  other  hepatic 
affections,  I  should  be  much  embarrassed.  Nature  has  drawn  no 
very  sharply  defined  limits  betwixt  the  different  morbid  states  of  an 
organ.    The  internal  Hver-affection  in  its  extreme  character,  in  its 
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most  perfect  form,  on  be  very  well  dietio  fished  both  by  the  ienBea 
and  the  reason  from  the  other  morbid  condilione  of  the  Iitct.  It  n 
only  when,  by  ioappreciable  shades,  it  approaches  to  other  morbid 
cooditioni  that  its  distinctive  signs  become  always  more  indistinct, 
and  at  last  vanish  alto^ther.  The  perfect  form  of  the  internal 
hepatic  disease  ie  disUnguished  fay  white,  quite  colourless  feces,  as 
in  jaundice,  and  by  the  complete  absence  of  all  the  other  symptoms 
of  jaundice.  The  skin  is  and  continues  white,  has  not  even  a  dirty 
appearance,  and  the  urine  is  merely  straw-coloured,  as  in  heal^y 
persons.  This  internal  hver  afiection  in  such  a  perfect  form  is 
rather  rare  ;  still  some  writers  have  described  it.  I  have  seen  five 
cases  of  it  in  my  life.  But  had  it  never  been  alluded  to  by  medical 
authors,  had  I  only  seen  a  ungle  case  of  it,  still  this  one  case  would 
have  sufficed  to  establish  the  reality  of  such  a  morbid  condition  ae 
much  as  if  I  had  seen  a  hundred,  or  more,  and  considering  the 
incontrovertible  truth  that  nature  produces  innumerable  degrees  of 
Mie  and  the  same  morbid  state,  we  should  have  been  forced  to  take 
for  granted  innumerable  degrees  of  sucb  a  disease. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  physician  should  possess  snj  great 
experience  in  order  to  know  that  the  disease  of  the  liver,  which  in 
its  most  perfect  form  results  in  jaundice,  has  innumerable  degrees, 
some  of  which  would  not  be  called  jaundice  either  by  medical  or 
non-medical  persons.  The  very  slightest  degree  of  this  morbid 
state,  however,  is  accompanied  by  a  golden  colour  of  urine,  and  the 
skin,  especially  that  of  the  face,  has  a  more  or  less  dirty  appearance. 
Now,  as,  in  the  cases  above  alluded  to,  the  white  fteces  incontro- 
vertibly  proved  that  the  bile  ceased  to  be  poured  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  so  the  absence  of  the  lightest  symptoms  of  jaundice  proved 
just  as  incontroverribly  that  here  not  only  was  no  bile  poured  into  the 
duodenum,  but  that  the  unknown  organ  whereby  the  bile  u  formed 
fi-om  the  blood  was  itself  diseased ;  that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  bile 
present,  therefore  none  absorbed,  deposited  in  the  skin,  or  evacu- 
ated by  the  urine.  So  when  I  talk  of  an  affection  of  the  interior  of 
the  liver,  the  reader  will  be  ao  good  as  only  to  regard  this  as  a 
figurative  expression,  for  1  am  free  to  confess  that  I  know  no  more 
than  any  of  my  colleaguBS,  in  what  particular  part  of  the  liver  the 
actual  bile-making  organ  is  placed, 

**  Now  to  the  fevers.  They  commenced  with  alternate  rigor  and 
heat,  and  this  state  continued  a  long  time — oiten  two  or  three  days. 
The  headache  was  moderate,  and  went  off  in  the  first  days  of  its  onn 
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accord  ;  initead  of  it  tbere  alwaya  occurred  a  aenaation  of  ^ddineas 
or  fltaggering,  to  which  thoae  around  them  gave  the  name  of  madneaa 
or  light-beadedneM.  This  aensatioD,  howeTer,  aa  is  well  known 
oflen  precedea  ordinaty  Inlioiu  fevers  and  brain  fevers.  I  remember 
only  two  patienta  who  bad  violent  intolerable  headache,  such  aa 
occurs  in  brain  fever.  The  pulae  wai  moderately  quick,  just  me  it 
ie  in  ordinary  innocuouB  fevers  ;  in  very  few  coses  was  it  irregular. 
The  thirst  varied  in  different  cases,  but  was  on  the  whole  moderate ; 
the  tongue  not  furred,  hardly  showing  in  the  centre  a  alight  whit« 
coaUng.  No  pain  or  tension  in  the  precordial  region.  In  very  rare 
cases  a  slight  pain  in  the  hepatic  regioa  could  be  detected.  Chest 
affections  were  rare,  and  were  only  present  in  those  cases  where 
there  was  slight  hepatic  pain.  Some  patients  were  observed  to  sigh 
involuntarily.  Bitter,  sour,  or  foul  taste,  eructations,  nausea,  be, 
were  not  present;  and  when,  as  very  rarely  happened,  a  parent 
complaiDed  of  bitter  taste,  this  symptom  was  removed  in  24  hours, 
by  means  of  Natron,  without  its  removal  having  the  slightest  modi- 
fying influence  on  the  disease.  The  urine  varied — in  some  it  was 
yellowish  and  somewhat  turbid,  without  being  actually  opaque ;  in 
others  it  was  clear,  and  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  just  as  it  is  in 
slight  affections  of  the  biliary  ducts ;  in  others,  again,  it  was  pale 
Btraw-coloured,  as  in  healthy  persona.  In  many  cases,  when  they 
entered  on  convalescence,  the  urine  became  dark  yellow,  as  in 
decided  affections  of  the  biliary  passages.  However  the  urine  might 
Taiy,  it  was  never  deficient  in  uric  acid, 

"  The  muscular  powers  were  little  weakened  even  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  fever,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  patients,  who 
could  not  raise  themselves  up  in  bed,  most  of  them  could  not  only  do 
this  without  assistance,  but  with  the  aid  of  another's  hand  could 
get  out  of  bed ;  indeed  there  were  many  who  could  do  this  without 
any  help, 

"  The  sldn  was  neither  dry  nor  moist ;  in  some  there  was  an 
DCCaBtonal  outbreaking  of  perspiration,  which,  however,  did  no  good. 
The  complexion  in  some  was  quite  unchanged ;  in  others,  it  was 
dirty,  aa  it  is  in  some  slight  affections  of  the  biliary  ducts. 

"  The  febrile  paroxysms  were  irregular ;  they  showed  themselves 
in  the  patient's  restlessness,  and  in  the  increased  fulness  of  the 
pulae.  The  remissions  were  not  marked  by  diminished  quickness, 
but  by  dinunished  fulness  of  the  pulse. 

"  It  ie  quite  impossible  to  describe  perfectly  the  course  of  the 
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disease  on  account  of  its  inegulaiity ;  it  mi^t  last  from  three  to 
twelve  weeks.  Most  of  the  eymptoms  might  occur  either  early 
or  late;  in  short,  there  was  acunethiog  so  changeable  in  its 
course,  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  meii^n  the  syrnptoms  that 
attended  it  one  by  one,  noticing  whether  they  occurred  frequently 
or  seldom,  early  or  late.     These  symptoms  were  the  following  : — 

"  SubsultuB  tendinum  was  frequent,  and  often  occurred  during 
the  first  five  days. 

"  Dryness  of  the  tongue  was  frequent,  but  did  not  last ;  to-daf 
the  tongue  might  be  dry,  to-morraw  maist,  and  the  day  following- 
again  dry,  and  so  on.  This  symptom  might  occur  in  the  first  six 
days.  I  DeTer  saw  the  tongue  conatantly  dry,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  dirty  coating. 

"  Raving  was  very  seldom  constant ;  it  occurred  in  the  first 
eight  days — indeed,  in  one  youog  lady  I  observed  the  very  first  day  a 
mental  escitement  bordering  on  mania.  But  the  delirium  was  seldom 
continued.  I  could  observe  no  regularity  in  its  coming  and  going. 
In  some  few  it  was  continued.  In  two  cases  it  was  attended  by  a 
constaat  desire  to  leave  the  bed ;  in  many  there  was  no  delirium 
at  all.  In  one  female  patient  I  observed,  what  is  rare  in  acute 
diseases,  not  exactly  raving,  but  great  perplexity  about  religious 
subjects.  This  woman  had  never  before  troubled  herself  about  re< 
ligious  difficulties,  nor  did  she  after  her  recovery. 

"  Diarrhoea  was  very  frequent — bdeed,  so  frequent  that  its 
absence  must  be  looked  on  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  came 
on  early;  the  disease  often  commenced  with  it;  in  some,  though 
rare  cases,  it  was  a  premonitory  symptom  of  the  disease ;  in  most,  it 
continued  until  the  patient's  recovery.  The  fteces  were  generally 
bright  yellow,  like  babies'  motions;  in  some  however  they  were  of  the 
normal  brown  colour.  I  do  not  remember  any  case  where  they  were 
grey  or  white.  The  most  extraordinary  symptom  in  this  fever  was 
the  involuntaiy  discharge  of  the  feces,  which  did  not  certainly  occur 
in  all  those  who  had  diarrhosa,  but  in  very  many  of  them;  nor  was 
it  a  constant  phenomenon  among  the  latter,  but  it  varied,  so  that  one 
day  they  dirtied  the  bed,  the  next  day  remained  clean,  and  so  on  ; 
and  yet  no  kind  of  regular  periodicity  could  be  detected  in  the  alter* 
nale  appearance  and  disappearance  of  this  troublesome  symptom.  I 
should  not  forget  to  mention,  that  the  diarrhcea  was  quite  unaccom- 
panied by  pun ;  the  usual  feeling  in  the  abdomen  before  a  stool, 
that  eveiy  healthy  person  has,  never  preceded  the  evacuations. 
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"  Dnnrainesfl  occurred  in  some  padents  earlier,  in  some,  later ;  biit 
was  variable,  like  the  delirium. 

"  Cheat  affections  were  rare ;  cough  rare,  both  ui  the  course  of 
the  disease  and  during  the  convaleBcence. 

"Pains  in  the  abdomen  occurred  in  many  patients  (but  by  no 
means  in  all)  in  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  and  were  sometimes 
so  violent  as  to  make  the  physician  anxious  about  the  patient's  re- 
covery. I  remember  a  case  where  two  old  doctors  in  consultation 
took  these  violent  abdominal  pains  for  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
and  treated  them  accordingly.  I  know  not  if  the  pott  morltm  esn- 
mination  conflrmed  their  views.  These  abdominal  pains,  however, 
are  not  characteristic  of  the  fever  I  am  describing ;  for  though  I 
have  not  met  with  them  in  ordinary  bilious  fevers,  I  have  often 
enough  seen  them  occur  in  the  later  periods  of  other  abdominal 
fevers." 

Rademacher  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  remedies  he 
tried  unsuccessfully  in  this  fever,  and  relates  how  he  was  led  at  last 
to  the  selection  of  Chelidonmm.  The  administration  of  this  drug,  be 
considers,  shortened  the  duration  of  the  disease  to  one-third  of  its 
natural  course.  Thus  it  cured  it  in  from  14  to  18  days;  whereas, 
when  -left  to  nature,  it  required  40,  60,  80  days,  or  even  more, 
for  ils  cure.  The  doses  he  gave  were  1  drachm  of  the  tincture 
mixed  with  8  oz.  of  water — a  spoonful  every  hour  when  there  was 
no  diarrhoea.  If,  on  the  contrary,  diarrhoea  was  present,  the  strength 
of  the  medicine  was  diminished,  a  scruple  only  being  mixed  with 
the  8  oz.  of  water. 


Wiidom  in  High  Places. 
Our  readers  have,  doubtless,  not  forgotten  the  declaration  required 
by  the  "  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  "  from  each  licen- 
tiate, which  we  published  in  our  last  number.*     They  will  remember 
that  the  document  in  question  commences  thus  ; — 

■  "  I  engage  not  to  practise  any  system  or  method  (so-called)  for  the 
cure  or  alleviation  of  disease,  of  which  the  college  has  disapproved ; " 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  state  the  pains  and  penalties  that  are  to  follow 
any  violation  of  this  solemn  declaration — such  as  censure,  pecutuary 
fine,  expulsion,  and  surrendering  of  the  diploma. 
•  ToLxlx.,  p.  676. 
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As  the  dedoiatioD  named  not  the  particular  syeUmB  or  methods 
of  treatment  that  had  incurred  the  displeaBure  of  the  College,  and 
the  practice  of  which,  by  any  of  ite  liceutiatea,  waa  to  be  visited  by 
Buch  heavy  penalties,  the  very  vaguenees  and  mystery  thereby  added 
to  its  denunciations  and  threats  were  calculated  to  impress  with  awe 
the  subscribing  ticcDtiate.  Possibly,  candidates  for  the  licence  of 
the  College  might  also  he  altogether  repelled  from  the  attempt  to 
obtain  it,  by  a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  m%ht  not  perhaps  one  day 
unconsciously  practise  one  of  the  proscribed  systems  or  methods, 
and  thereby  forfeit  the  honours  they  had  obtained  by  a  severe  ezami- 
nation  and  considerable  pecuniary  expenditure.  Indeed,  we  can  fancy 
the  vague  denunciation  of  the  College  creaUng  such  terror  among  con- 
templating licentiateB  as  to  deter  them  altogether  from  the  attempt, 
and  driving  them  into  the  bosom  of  some  other  Alma  Mater,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  College  which  msisted  on  the  dreaded  declaration. 

What  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  scientific,  we  exclaimed,  can  be 
the  systems  and  methods  of  treatment  disapproved  of  by  this  College  t 
We  ransacked  back  numbers  of  the  medical  journalB  to  find  some 
answer  to  this  question,  but  in  vain.  Has  the  council  of  the  College, 
in  secret  midnight  conclave  assembled,  formally  denounced  by  name 
those  systems  and  methods  it  vaguely  alludes  to  in  this  declaration  ? 
We  could  obtain  no  answer  to  our  query  in  the  past  archives  of  medi- 
cal intelligence.  How  to  clear  up  the  mystery  ?  Evidently  nobody 
could  give  us  such  authentic  information  as  the  College  itself.  To 
the  College  therefore  let  us  write,  and  respectfully  demand  what  are 
those  methods  and  systems  of  treatment  that  it  has  disapproved 
of.  Will  Mokanna  remove  his  yell  at  our  request,  and  disclose  his 
hUden  featuKS  ?  That  we  can  only  aBCertun  by  trying.  So,  em- 
bradng  the  opportunity  offered  us  by  the  enquiries  of  a  young  friend 
deurouB  of  obtaining  the  licence  of  a  College  of  Physicians,  we  wrote 
on  his  behalf  to  the  Begistrar  of  the  College,  requestii^  that  he 
would  kindly  inform  us  what  were  the  pailicular  "systems  and 
methods  for  the  cure  and  alleviation  of  disease  "  that  bad  incurred 
the  disapproba^on  of  the  College,  and  moreover,  if  it  was  compulsory 
on  licentiateB  to  subscribe  the  declaration  which  imposed  all  those 
puns  and  penalties  on  him  who  should  practise  any  of  the  disap- 
proved systems  and  methods.  Our  missive  was  dated  the  14th  Oct., 
and  by  return  of  post  we  received  the  following  answer  from  the 
Begistrar : — 
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"  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Pbyeicians  in  treland, 
"Dubim,  16th  October,  1861. 

"Sir, 

"  In  reply  to  your  queries,  I  have  to  state  that  the  College 
has  not  duapproved  of  any  system.  Canditate  have  to  take  the 
delcleration  before  being  admitted. 

"  I  am,  «r, 

"  Your  (ai, 

"  LoMBE  Atthill." 

We  give  the  registrar's  answer  as  it  stands,  with  all  its  pecu- 
liarities of  ortht^raphy,  judging  from  which  we  might  perhaps 
conclude  that  the  hall  porter  of  the  College  combines  the  office  of 
registrar  with  his  less  literary  avocation,  or  else,  that  like  his  coun- 
tryman of  the  story,  the  registrar  had  such  a  bad  pen,  that  it  would 
not  spell  properly. 

The  veiled  prophet  removes  hie  mask,  and  behind  it  we  discover — 
nothing  at  alt !  The  systems  and  methods  of  treatment  disapproved 
of  by  the  College,  and  prohibited  to  its  licentiates  under  fearful 
penalties,  have  no  existence  !  The  College  tries  to  scare  its  licen- 
tiates with  bogie  ;  but  behind  the  sheet  (here  is  nothing.  It  makes 
a  new  decalogue,  in  which  it  threatens  condign  punishment  to  those 
who  prac^se  what  it  disapproves,  and  all  the  time  it  diaapproves  of 
nothing ;  and  yet  it  insists  on  candidates  subscribing  a  declaration— 
or  delcleration,  as  the  re^strar  writes  it — which  binds  them  to 
abstain  from — nothing  ! 

la  the  whole  thing  a  hoax  or  a  bull  ?  Considering  which  side  of 
the  Channel  it  was  concocted  in,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider 
it  the  latter,  were  it  not  that  it  is  too  stupid  even  for  an  Irish  bull. 
We  are  rather  of  opinion  that  the  College  was  in  such  hot  baste  to 
assert  its  purity  in  the  face  of  the  medical  profession  that  it  com- 
mitted the  slight  mistake  of  put^g  the  cart  before  the  horse — we 
mean,  exacting  a  promise  from  its  licentiates  to  abstain  from  hete- 
rodox systems  before  it  had  made  up  its  mind  as  to  what  these 
heterodoi:  systems  were. 

We  may  imagine  a  dialogue,  something  like  the  following,  occur- 
ring between  the  president  and  a  candidate  for  the  licence  of  the 
College. 

President — "The  examiners  unanimously  agree  that  you've  passed 
a  creditable  examination,  so  I'll  just  throuble  ye  to  put  yer  hand  to 
this  bit  o'  writin',  bladin'  ye  not  to  practise  any  of  the  systems  or 
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methoda  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  disease  the  College  has  dis- 


Candidate — "Permit  me  to  ask  what  systems  the  College  has 
disapproved  of?" 

President — "Faith,  and  ye  may  ask,  my  boy;  but  it  will  be 
hard  to  answer  ye,  for  the  divil  a  system  has  the  College  disapproved 
of,  at  all,  at  all." 

Candidate — "  Then  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  signing  a  declaration 
of  this  character." 

Freudent — "Och,  and  do  ye  mane  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
College,  ye  spalpeen  ?  Sign  sway,  or  sorra  a  diploma  will  ye 
get  from  the  College.  By  the  ehilelah  of  .^sculapius,  is  it  the  use 
of  Ngnin'  ye  want  to  know  ?  then  let  me  tell  ye,  that  the  use  ye'll 
find  to  be  this — sign  and  we  admit  ye,  refuse  to  sign  and  yell  find 
*  No  admission '  chalked  up  for  ye  on  the  College  door." 

The  candidate,  convinced  by  this  irresistible  Ic^c,  signs  the 
unmeaning  declaration  and  pockets  his  diploma,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sagacity  of  the  College  authorities. 


A  Chronic  Opponenl. 
In  former  days  we  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, of  prepossessing  appearance,  but  not  overburdened  with 
worldly  wealth  or  intellectual  endowments.  He  became  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  a  young  lady  who  lived  with  her  parents,  whose 
only  child  she  was.  One  fine  morning  this  young  lady  received  a 
letter  from  her  innamorato,  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  ■ , 

■'  The  admiration  I  have  long  entertained  for  you  has, 
on  fiirther  acquaintance,  ripened  into  a  warmer  sentiment.  When 
I  now  confess  that  I  love  you,  I  believe  that  you  will  not  feel  alto- 
gether surprised ;  and  I  hope  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in  supposing 
that  my  passion  is  reciprocated  by  you.  My  future  fate  u  now  at 
your  disposal.  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  to  make  me  the  happiest 
of  men,  by  accepting  my  hand  and  fortune,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  honourable  proposals  will  meet  with  the  sanction  of  your  parents 
or  guardians  (a*  ihe  can  may  be).  Should  it  he  my  enviable  lot  to 
be  united  in  matrimony  with  one  I  so  ardently  love,  it  shall  be  the 
study  of  my  whole  life  to  promote  your  felicity,  and  my  earnest 
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endeaTours  shall  ever  be  directed  to  render  myself  agreeable  and 
useful  to  your  brothers  and  dsters  {if  laty) ; "  aod  so  on  through 
four  pages  of  highly  glazed,  delicately  tinted,  and  strongly  perfumed 
note  paper,  such  as  wae  fitting  for  the  momentous  occasion. 

When  we  look  through  any  of  the  pamphlets  that  have  been 
written  against  homceopatby  any  time  these  ten  years  back,  ve  are 
irreaiatibly  reminded  of  our  sapient  young  friend,  who  copied  bis 
epistle  from  the  Complete  Letter -Writer.  There  must,  we  are  con- 
fident, exist  somewhere  a  Complete  Anti-honUEopatkic  Pamphlet 
Writer,  from  which  all  these  controTersialists  conscientiously  copy 
all  their  arguments  and  statements,  totally  irrespective  of  what  baa 
been  written  on  the  opposile  Bide,  and  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case- 
We  are  certain  to  meet  with  stereotyped  phrases  like  the  follow- 
ing : — "  The  careful  trials  of  homceopathy  by  the  distinguished 
Andral " ;  "  the  masterly  exposure  of  the  system  by  Professor  Simp- 
son"; "  the  refutation  of  their  mendacious  statistics  by  Dr.  Routh  "; 
"the  triumphant  reply  of  Dr.  Gairdner"  ;  and  we  may  usually  ex- 
pect to  read  in  one  page  about  the  greedy  little  hoy  who  swallowed 
a  whole  easeful  of  globules,  bottles  and  corks  included,  and  was 
not  a  bit  the  worse  ;  and  on  the  next  page,  the  tragical  fate  of  the 
Duke  of  Something-or-other,  who  fell  dead  on  the  spot  after  taking 
a  single  globule.  The  anti-homceopathic  pampUeteers  do  not  know, 
or  do  not  care  to  know  that  the  trials  of  Andral  have  been  shown  to 
be  illusory ;  that  Professor  Simpson  only  exposed  himself,  not 
homceopathy ;  that  Dr.  Eouth  unconsciously  furnished  the  most 
telling  proofs  in  favour  of  the  system  he  attacked  ;  and  that  Dr. 
Gairdner  drew  entirely  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts.  The  greedy 
boy's  swallow  was  nothing  compared  to  that  of  these  pamphleteering 
gobemoucbes  ;  and  the  illustrious  duke,  whose  tragical  end  excited 
the  sympathy  of  their  readers,  was  alive  and  well  when  last  heard  of. 
But  what  of  that  ?  The  above  phrases  and  allegations  stood  ready 
for  them,  and  they  must  needs  copy  them  literally,  just  as  our 
amorous  friend  transcribed  from  his  Letter-writer  that  generous  ofier 
of  bis  hand  and  fortune,  though  he  bad  not  a  rap  ;  and  that  modest 
wish  for  the  sanction  of  the  "  parents  or  guardians  (a*  the  «m# 
may  be)  " ;  and  that  afi'ecting  devotion  "  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  {if 
aay),"  though  he  must  have  known  that  there  were  no  guardians  or 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  case.  The  pamphleteers  must  know  by 
this  time  that  all  the  old  allegations  against  homceopathy  have  been 
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proved  to  be  unfounded ;  but  eUll  tbey  must  reproduce  them,  as 
their  pamphlets  would  look  incomplete  without  them,  and  thej^  hare 
not  the  wit  to  invent  new  Miee  in  their  place. 

Our  old  enemy,  Dr,  Edwin  Lee,  has  just  pubhshed  another 
pamphlet  against  homceopathy,*  which,  of  course,  contains  all  the 
old  mis-Btatementa  respecting  it,  that  have  almost  become  venerable 
from  their  age,  and  ought  by  this  time  to  he  almost  true,  if  frequent 
repetition  can  ever  change  a  falsehood  into  truth,  as  many  people 
seem  to  think. 

How  is  it  that  Dr.  Edwin  Lee  has  constituted  himself,  as  it  were, 
the  champbn  of  the  anti-homceopathists,  ao  that  when  any  event 
occurs  to  make  homceopathy  talked  about,  we  are  as  sure  of  a 
pamphlet  from  him  as  we  are  of  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  on  every 
event  that  interests  the  nation  or  the  metropoUs.  And  how  is  it 
that  all  those  who  write  against  homceopathy  must  needs  mis- 
represent it  while  they  attack  it  ? 

Sir  Emerson  Tenneat,  in  his  new  work  on  Ceylon,  says  the 
Cingalese  have  a  tradition  that  the  leopard  when  hard  up  for  food, 
digs  up  lumps  of  the  white  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin,  lays  them 
down  beside  him,  and  then  gazes  steadily  on  the  sun  for  a  short 
time,  BO  that  when  he  again  looks  at  the  lumps  of  clay,  they  no 
longer  appear  white,  but  blood-red,  like  hits  of  flesh,  whereupon  he 
devours  them  with  eager  relish.  Have,  perchance,  our  opponents, 
like  the  Ceylon  leopard,  been  so  dazzled  by  gazing  at  the  brilliant 
sun  of  allopathy,  or,  mayhap,  by  the  glittering  corruscations  of 
the  flashing  La/ioei — at  once  the  emblem  and  Uie  organ  of  their 
craft — that  the  pure  white  and  innocent  homceopathy  appears  to 
their  distempered  mental  vision  as  a  sort  of  mouBtrous  Raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones,  which  they  must  incontinently  attack  and  "chaw  upr' 

Besides  attacking  homteopathy  in  general.  Dr.  Lee,  into  whose 
hands  the  recent  pamphleU  of  Drs.  Drury  and  Sharp  have  fallen, 
attempts  a  feeble  critique  of  these  not  very  successful  productions, 
and  manages  to  maunder  along  through  some  sisty  pages  of  pnnt  in 
a  dreary  fashion,  spinning  out  the  little  he  has  to  say  by  means  of 
copious  quotations  from  like-minded  writers.  On  the  whole,  we 
don't  think  Dr.  Lee  has  improved  in  controversial  writing  since  hia 
first  onslaught  upon  us  some  twenty  odd  years  since. 

*  Remarks  on  Hom<BOpathy,  being  a  rejoinder  to  some  Replies  oUoited  by 
Sir  B.  Brodie's  letter  in  Fram^t  Magaxim,  by  Edwin  Lee,  M.D.  London; 
Chnrohill,  1861. 
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Dr.  Richard  P.  Cotton  on  tht  Action  of  Sied  in  Pkthitit. 
Th£  folloiriDg  observation*  upon  the  action  of  steel  were  made  upon 
twenty-flve  in-patients  of  the  Conaumption  Hospital.  As  in  all  my 
preceding  experiments,  I  atudioualy  avoided  any  selection  of  cases, 
uid  excluded  only  those  in  which  the  disease  vas  ohviously  too  far 
advanced  to  render  any  kind  of  treatment  available,  and  those  in 
which  there  existed  some  complication  which  would  tend  to  ne^tive 
the  result. 

Of  the  twenty-five  patients  ten  were  males  and  fifteen  females. 
Six  were  in  the  first,  six  in  the  second,  and  thirteen  in  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease.  Ten  were  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the 
rest  were  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age. 

I  selected  the  old  vinttm  ferri  as  being  the  most  simple  of  the 
many  forms  of  iron,  as  well  as  one  which  is  seldom  objected  to,  and 
is  rarely  found  to  disagree.  At  the  commencement  I  prescribed  two 
drachms  twice  a  day,  each  dose  being  gradually  increased  to  half  an 
ounce,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  to  an  ounce.  The  treatment  was 
continued  for  periods  varying,  according  to  the  different  cases,  from 
four  lo  thirteen  weeks.  In  two  or  three  of  the  female  patients,  the 
steel  seemed  to  cause  slight  headache,  which,  however,  generally 
disappeared  when  the  dose  was  lessened  or  temporarily  discontinued. 
During  its  use  the  patients'  appetites  were  usually  very  good,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  increased  liability  either  to 
hgemoptyeis  or  any  other  active  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  twenty-five  patients,  thirteen  greatly  improved;  three 
tlightly  improved;  and  nine  derived  no  benefit;  of  these,  three  died 
in  the  hospital. 

In  thirteen  of  the  cases  cod-liver  oil  was  occasionally  but  not 
regularly  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  steel ;  but  in  the  remainder, 
no  other  medicine  was  administered  except  some  simple  linctus  for 
the  cough.  Fourteen  patients  increased  in  weight — some  of  them 
yery  considerably ;  eight  lost  weight ;  and  three  remained  unchanged 
in  weight.  Nine  of  (he  fourteen  cases  in  which  the  weight  increased 
were  of  those  who  bad  taken  cod-liver  oil.  One  of  these  patients, 
in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  illustrated  the  remarkable  but  not 
very  rare  phenomenon,  of  increasing  in  weight,  whilst  both  the  local 
and  many  of  the  general  symptoms  of  consumption  were  steadily 
advancing. 

Of  the  thirteen  patients  greatlg  improved,  several  left  the  hospital 
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with  their  general  health  restored,  and  their  ictive  symptomB  disBi- 
pated.  Four  were  especially  remarkable  foi  the  improvemeot  they 
exhibited,  being  able,  va  spite  of  the  unmistakable  existence  of  pul- 
moDary  cavities,  to  resume  their  several  occupations  on  Leaving  the 
hospital. 

Seven  of  the  thirteen  improved  cases  were  under  the  age  of 
twenty — a  large  proportion,  if  we  consider  the  respective  ages  of  the 
patients. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  remark,  that  although  I  had  not  hitherto 
compared  and  tabulated  the  cases  I  have  treated  with  steel-wine,  I 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  this  medicine,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  cod-liver  oil,  to  phthisical  and  strumous  patients,  especially 
to  children  and  young  pereoDS,  and  have  always  placed  great  faith  !□ 
its  efficacy.  I  have,  indeed,  always  considered  it  amongst  the  most 
useful  remedies  in  this  class  of  diseases ;  and  in  this  homage  to  tite 
vtnum  y«m  very  many  of  my  medical  brethren  will  doubtless  join. 
That  the  remedy  fairly  deserves  to  be  thus  estimated,  is,  I  think, 
au£Sciently  shown  by  the  experiments  I  have  detailed. 

After  I  shall  have  recorded  simitar  observations  upon  a  few  other 
substances  which  are  now  undergoing  probation  in  my  hospital 
wards,  I  hope  to  give  a  general  summary  of  their  comparative 
results.  And,  although  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  any  con- 
clusion at  which  I  may  arrive  in  the  course  of  these  experiments 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  at  most  but  an  approximation  to 
truth — considering  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  actual  truth,  many 
insuperable  difficulties  present  themselves,  auch  as  a  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  cases,  circumstasces,  and  stages  of  the  various 
patients,  as  well  as  in  the  season  of  the  year,  the  diet,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  circumstances — it  will,  I  think,  he  nevertheless  conceded, 
that  the  trial  to  which  I  have  subjected  the  different  remedies  is  not 
altogether  unproductive,  and  that  on  the  present  occasion  steel-wine 
comes  before  us  very  favourably  as  a  medical  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  phthisis.  In  order,  liowever,  to  assimilate  this  paper  with  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  I  would  record  the  following  conclusions: — ■ 

1.  Steel-wine  is  a  very  useful  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  consumptive  patients. 

2.  It  seldom  disagrees,  but  tends  rather  to  increase  the  appetite 
and  improve  digestion. 

3.  It  is  eapecialty  valuable  in  the  cases  of  children  and  young 
persons. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 
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Nitrate  of  Uranium  in  Diabetes.     By  Edwin  M.  Hale,  M.D.,  of 

JoneBville,  Mich.* 

The  attention  of  the  homoeopathic  profession  was  fint  attracted  to 
this  new  remedy  by  ik  communication  from  F.  S.  Bradford,  M.D., 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Yol.  vUi.,  page  fi02  of  the  North  American 
Journal  of  Homoeopathy. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  back  volumes  of  the 
Journal,  and  as  the  article  referred  to  is  a  brief  one,  I  take  the 
Uberty  of  republishing  it.  The  results  of  my  own  experience  satisfy 
me  that  this  remedy  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  treat, 
ment  of  the  different  forms  of  diabetes  and  diurcMs,  of  all  the  medi- 
cines used  for  those  maladies. 

The  following  is  the  communication  of  Dr.  Bradford  : 

"  It  ia  not  (he  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  treatment  of 
diabetes  farther  than  to  propose  a  new  remedy,  to  the  trial  of  which 
I  was  led  by  a  statement  contained  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Sritish  and  Foreign  Medical  Chtruryical  Review  for  1857.  In 
review  111,  page  84,  it  is  stated  that  the  gradual  poisoning  of  dogs 
with  small  doses  of  the  Nitrate  of  Uranium  invariably  caused  the 
urine  of  the  animals  thus  poisoned  to  become  sugary.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  this  Nitrate  of  Uranium  might  prove  a  valuable  homoeo. 
pathic  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  in  the  human  subject- 
Accordingly  I  had  it  prepared  in  trituration,  from  the  first  to  the 
third  ;  and,  although  I  have  had  as  yet  but  few  opportunities  of  ad- 
ministering it  in  cases  of  diaheles-mellitus,  I  feel  warranted,  from 
ils  satisfactory  effect  in  those  few  cases,  in  recommending'  those  who 
have  patients  suffering  &om  this  disease,  to  make  a  trial  of  this 
remedy.  Doses  of  two  or  three  grains  of  the  third  trituration,  ad- 
ministered morning  and  night,  will  in  a  short  time  reduce  the  quantity 
of  urine  passed  to  nearly  a  normal  standard,  and  after  a  continued 
use  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  materially  lessened.  I  have  also  eni' 
ployed  it  with  the  greatest  success  in  cases  of  acute  and  chronic 
diuresis  in  children  and  grown  people.  It  is  peculiarly  successful 
where  the  urine,  from  time  to  time,  assumes  an  acrid,  irritating 
nature.  From  the  experience  which  I  have  thus  far  had  with  the 
Nitrate  of  Uranium,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  merits  a  careM 
and  scientific  proving,  and  any  contribution  toward  such  a  proving, 
by  those  who  feel  inclined  to  test  the  remedy,  will,  without  doubt,  be 
gratefully  welcomed  by  the  profession." 

*  From  the  North  American  JourtteU  ^  Homaopalhj/,  No.  xxsviii. 
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Dr.  Bradford  is  deserriag  of  credit  for  thuB  seizing  upon  the 
pathogenetic  fact  developed  by  Uraaium  poisoning,  and  testing  and 
proving  the  value  of  the  homceopathic  law,  by  submitting  it  to  the 
ordeal  of  clinical  experiment.  It  ie  thua  that  an  acute  mind  may 
seize  upon  a  single  symptom  of  a  new  and  uDproven  remedy,  and 
from  it  deduce  valuable  therapeutic  results. 

The  Nitrate  of  Uranium,  employed  in  the  following  cases,  was 
procured  through  Halsey  and  King,  of  the  Chicago  pharmacy,  and 
was  prepared,  as  they  informed  me,  by  a  talented  and  scientific 
German  chemist. 

Case  1. — The  patient  was  an  old  gentleman,  aged  about  aisty. 
five.  I  had  treated  him  occasioaally  for  three  years  for  a  form  of 
diabetes,  which  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  real  case  of  gly- 
cosuriE^  although,  owing  to  a  want  of  the  necessary  facilities  for  a 
correct  esamination  of  the  urine,  I  could  not  say  positively  whether 
sugar  appeared  habitually  in  the  discharges.  (Let  me  here  add  that 
it  is  _^utlerly  impossible  for  a  country  practitioner — by  this  teim  I 
mean  a  physician  ia  our  towns  and  villages — to  get  the  time  to  make 
those  analyses  of  morbid  discharges,  so  necessary  to  a  perfectly 
correct  diagnosis  of  disease.  Such  examinations  would  necessarily 
involve  him  in  an  espenae  for  the  procurement  of  apparatus,  which 
could  not  well  be  borne.  In  these  cases  of  diabetes  which  I  shall 
report,  although  I  may  have  been  satisfied  from  my  own  tests  of  the 
correctness  of  my  diagnosis,  my  tests  might  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  those  required  by  modem  analytical  chemistry.) 

The  patient  was  of  corpulent  habit,  not  addicted  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  a  temperate  eater.  The  disease  has  been  alter- 
nately relieved  and  aggravated  during  the  six  years  of  its  existence. 
Under  my  treatment  he  had  been  relieved  at  times  by  Cantharides, 
Cannabis,  Tereb.,  Merc-sol.,  Fhos.-ac,  and  Arsenicum.  His  symp- 
toms, at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Nitrate  of  Uranium,  were  much 
the  same  as  during  the  last  few  years,  only  much  aggravated  in  every 
respect,  and  were  as  follows :  Constantly  increasing  debility  and  ema. 
ciation  ;  a  dropsical  condition  of  the  legs  ;  great  pain  and  weariness 
in  the  lower  extremities,  accompanied  by  a  distressing  sensation  of 
crawling  or  formication  under  the  skin,  as  of  thousands  of  worms. 
(This  sensation  I  have  oflen  noticed  as  preceding  or  accompanying 
the  access  of  dropsy  of  the  legs  or  abdomen.)  Clammy  state  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue  ;  the  tongue  coated  with  white  fur  ;  at  the  same 
time  a  sensation  of  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  with  excessive 
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and  uDcontrolliible  thirst.  Appetite  variable — at  times  wanting,  at 
times  exceBsive.  DyspepUc  BjimptotUB  promineDt;  such  as  sour  eruc- 
tations, burning  and  cramps  in  the  stomach,  and  Geosations  of  ex- 
treme fainlsess  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Bowels  constipated, 
fEeces  pale,  odorless,  and  dry.  Almost  constant  desire  to  urinate, 
and  voids  large  quantities  at  every  emisuon  ;  he  states  that  he  has 
voided  as  high  as  sixteen  pints  in  one  day  and  night.  If  he  tries  to 
retain  the  urine,  severe  pain  in  the  bladder  comes  on.  The  m^ne  is 
acrid  and  excoriating,  has  a  sweetish  odor,  and  he  says  a  sweetish 
taste.  His  perspiration  and  breath  have  the  same  sickly  sweet  odor. 
Skin  dry  and  harsh  most  of  the  time,  although  be  perBpires  whea 
sleeping  or  on  unusual  exercise.     Pulse  small  and  90. 

He  was  given  Merc.-sol.,  2,  and  Ars,.alb,,  3,  each  thrice  a  day. 
These  remedies  had  alleviated  similar  symptoms  a  few  months  before, 
but  did  not  seem  at  this  time  to  be  of  any  benefit,  except  to  diminish 
somewhat  the  extreme  thirst. 

After  waiting  one  day,  during  which  he  had  no  medicine,  he  was 
given  powders  of  Nitrate  of  Uranium,  1st  dec,  one  grain  each,  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day.  The  effect  of  the  remedy  was  prompt  and 
decisive.  The  first  night  he  had  only  to  get  up  twelve  times  instead 
of  twenty,  as  usual,  and  the  urine  was  much  less  in  quantity.  The 
next  day  the  urgency  to  void  urine  was  diminished,  and  the  next 
night  he  had  to  urinate  but  six  times.  Under  its  contJnued  use  all 
the  symptoms  became  much  ameliorated,  until  he  informed  me  that 
the  amount  of  urine  voided  was  not  much  above  normal,  and  his 
strength  and  health  were  much  improved.  He  took  the  remedy 
about  three  weeks,  decreaung  the  dose  at  the  rate  of  one  powder  a 
day,  during  the  time,  so  that  the  last  week  he  took  only  one  daily. 
Under  the  uae  of  Phos.  ac.  and  Helonin,  2,  his  health  improved  for 
several  months,  when  he  had  another  attack  of  a  similar  nature, 
which,  however,  gave  way  under  the  use  of  the  same  remedy  for  a 
week.  Since  that  time  he  has  had  occaaional  attacks  more  or  less 
severe,  which  are  always  relieved  by  the  Uranium.  At  his  advanced 
age,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  a  cure  can  be  effected,  but  the 
marked  beneficial  effects  of  this  remedy  demonstrate  its  great  utility 
as  a  palliative  agent  in  such  cases.  I  have  tried  very  many  medi- 
cines in  Bimilar  cases  hut  have  never  met  with  one  which  manifested 
such  happy  effects. 

C*8E  2. — Was  a  son  of  the  above,  a  strong  and  apparently  healthy 
man  of  above  forty.     He  first  noticed  a  frequent  and  profuse  urina- 
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tion  about  aix  months  preYiousIjr.  This  trouble  gradually  increased; 
about  three  months  ago  he  began  to  be  troubled  vitb  nocturnal  urg- 
ing to  urinate,  obliging  him  to  get  up  several  times  after  retimg. 
Hia  present  symptoma  are ; — A  groning  debility  ;  a  good  deal  of 
weakness  in  the  lower  extremities  and  back  ;  considerable  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys  ;  after  a  day's  work  the  legs  ache  so  that  be 
cannot  get  to  sleep  till  ailer  midnight.  Mouth  dry,  saliva  tenacious, 
tongue  coated  white,  good  appetite,  but  bis  food  causes  much  dis- 
tress in  the  stomach.  A  constant  sensation  of  fainCness  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  even  after  a  full  meal ;  bowels  constipated ;  urine 
profuse,  frequent,  and  accompanied  by  burning  and  scalding;  milky 
at  times,  at  other  times  of  a  straw  colour,  and  fcetid;  thinks  he  voids 
nearly  ten  pints  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  is  dispirited,  discouraged; 
has  lost  his  usual  liking  for  labour,  and  is  inclined  to  be  morose. 

For  a  week  he  took  Canth.,  3,  and  Merc-sol.,  3,  with  no  parti- 
cular benefit,  except  U>  somewhat  lessen  the  ardor  vrina.  I  then 
put  ten  grains  of  Nitrate  of  Uranium  in  half  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  and  ordered  bim  to  take  ten  drops  four  times  a  day. 

The  second  night  afler  commencing  the  remedy  he  was  obliged 
to  get  up  to  urinate  but  once,  and  during  the  day  the  urine  was 
much  leas  in  quantity.  Improvement  progressed  steadily  for  a  week, 
at  which  time  the  secretion  had  become  nearly  normal,  and  his 
general  health  was  much  improved.  For  the  debility  and  some 
genital  weakness  I  gave  Phos.  Wi.,  1,  six  drops  three  times  a  day, 
and  six  pellets  of  Nux,  3,  at  night,  and  continued  the  Uranium  twice 
a  day.  At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  he  reported  himself  well, 
as  well  as  he  had  been  for  many  years. 

Next  to  the  Nitrate  of  Uranium,  Phosphoric  acid  is  the  most 
important  remedy  in  cases  of  diabetes.  Not  so  much  because  of  any 
specific  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  essential  nature  and  causes  of 
the  malady,  but  for  its  renovating  and  recuperative  powers,  in  re- 
storing nervous  energy  to  the  enfeebled  organism.  It  is  eminently 
the  remedy,  when,  fi'om  loss  of  fluids,  the  solids  of  the  body  become 
wasted  and  nervous  prostration  supervenes.  In  such  cases  it  must 
however  be  given  in  appreciable  doses,  because,  Jir»t,  It  is  given  for 
conditions  which  simulate  its  secondary  effects  ;  and  teeond.  Because 
it  is  not  so  much  for  its  dynamic,  as  its  nutritive  powers,  in  restoring 
the  lost  Phosphorus,  which  has  escaped  from  the  system. 

Case  3. — A  somewhat  intemperate  man,  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  a  cooper  by  trade,  had  been  afflicted  with  symptoms  of  diabetes 
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for  several  monthB.  He  complaioed  of  increanng  debility ;  sweats 
easily  and  during  sleep;  cooHtant  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  soreness 
in  the  region  of  the  kidneys ;  severe  aching,  drawing  weary  pains 
in  the  legs  in  the  after  part  of  the  day ;  they  are  so  weak  and  heavy 
that  he  can  hardly  walk  in  the  evening.  (This  distressing  aching 
and  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs  seems  to  be  decidedly  putbogno- 
monic  of  diabetes.  It  has  been  present  in  every  case  which  has 
come  under  my  observation.)  Urinattoo  profuse,  and  sometimes 
painful;  frequent,  every  hour  or  two;  eometimes  pale,  often  milky, 
with  strong  ammoniacal  odor.  His  sleep  was  broken  by  the  frequent 
calls  to  urinate.  He  states  that  he  is  almost  completely  impotent, 
and  that  the  sexual  power,  which  was  strong  before  the  diabetic 
symptoms  appeared,  is  constantly  decreasing.  A  cold  perspiration 
collects  on  the  penis  and  scrotum,  both  of  which  are  relaxed  and 
cold.  He  feels  feverish  in  the  afternoon,  has  great  thirst,  canine 
hunger  IVom  a  gnawing  and  faintness  in  the  stomach,  abdomen  feels 
bloated ;  and  he  is  constipated.  Some  of  the  symptoms  were 
relieved  by  the  use  of  Cannabis,  Caladium,  and  Merc,  sol.,  but  the 
diabetes  and  other  most  prominent  syroptoms  remained  the  same. 
He  was  then  put  upon  Nitrate  of  Uranium,  second  decimal  tritura- 
tion, three  times  a  day.  Improvement  commenced  immediately  and 
continued  until  the  urine  became  nearly  normal  in  quantity  and  the 
symptoms  in  general  were  much  ameliorated.  One  dose  of  the 
remedy,  every  evening,  was  ordered,  and  he  was  given  Pbos.  ac., 
1st  dec.  dil.,  ten  drops  in  every  six  hours.  Under  its  use  the  general 
and  local  debility  was  in  time  removed. 

Case  4. — A  delicate  nervous  female,  subject  to  attacks  of  neural, 
gia  and  hysteria,  was  much  troubled  with  sudden  attacks  of  diurisit, 
accompanied  by  much  prostration,  followed  in  a  day  or  two  by  an 
opposite  state  marked  by  some  fever,  much  thirst,  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  headache,  and  scartly,  high-coloured  urine.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly a  case  of  diahetet-imipiiiui  (might  it  not  be  called  nervotu 
diabetes?).  I  had  treated  her  with  Digitalis,  Pulsatilla,  Gelseminum, 
Ignatia,  and  Belladonna,  all  of  which  are  homceopathically  indicated, 
but  failed  to  afford  more  than  palliative  relief;  they  did  not  prevent 
the  reactive  symptoms  from  appearing.  This  patient  called  me  in 
one  day,  and  wished  a  prescription  for  one  of  her  attacks,  which  she 
knew  was  about  to  set  in,  from  certain  premonitory  symptoms. 
Being  desirous  of  testing  the  Nitrate  of  Uranium  in  cases  differing 
from  true  diabetes,  I  gave  her  ux  powders  of  the  second,  one  to  be 
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Uken  eveiy  four  houra.     The  diureeis  was  much  less  than  was  anti- 
cipated, Bud  was  not  followed  b;  the  usual  feverish  reaction. 

By  this  it  would  seem  that  the  remedy  was  homosopathic  not  only 
to  glycosuria,  but  to  other  forms  of- diabetes.  It  may  prove  useful 
in  the  axoluria  of  Willis,  characterized  by  an  excess  of  urea,  although 
Colchicum,  Yerat.  viiid.,  Digitalis,  and  perhaps  GeUeuinuin  are 
more  homceopathic.  In  the  anureous  diuretis  or  anazoturia  of  Willis, 
it  will  undoubtedly  prove  valuable.  Case  2  may  have  been  of  that 
variety.  In  albuminous  diuresis  it  may  prove  of  some  benefit,  in 
counectioE  with  Canth.,  Digit.,  or  Merc.  cor.  It  may  prove  useful 
in  chylo-sefous  urine — a  curious  and  rare  afiecljou,  of  which  I  have 
seen  one  case,  and  cured  it  with  Phosphoric  acid,  1,  in  a  few  weeks, 
after  a  useless  allopathic  treatment  of  months. 


An  AUopaihic  Aceoimt  of  the  HoTweopatkic  Congress. 

On  the  10th  instant  the  annual  Congress  of  the  Central  Union  of 
German  homceopaths,  which  was  founded  as  far  back  as  1829,  on 
the  occasion  of  Hahnemann's  Doctor's  Jubilee,  took  place  here. 
The  proceedings  of  this  year's  congress  were  not  of  a  very  remark- 
able kind.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Miiller,  who  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  doings  of  previous  homceopathic  congresses ;  after  which  Dr. 
Meyer  gave  a  report  on  the  Homoeopathic  Clinique  of  this  city,  in 
ffhicb  941  patients  have  been  treated  during  the  last  year,  amongst 
whom  were  742  cured,  115  improved,  and  7  deaths.  Since  the 
existence  of  this  clinique,  altogether  26,1 6S  patients  have  been 
treated  in  it,  according  to  homceopathic  principles.  Niirnberg  has 
been  chosen  by  acclamation  as  the  seat  of  next  year's  congress,  and 
Dr.  Grauvogel  has  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  it.  Fame 
is  silent  on  Drs.  Meyer  and  Miiller,  who  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  just  come  to  an  end  ;  but  Dr. 
Grauvogel  has  made  himself  remarkable  by  a  pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lished by  him  under  the  title,  Tke  Homeopathic  Law  of  Similarity  : 
an  Open  Letter  to  Baron  von  Liehig.  In  this  very  amusing  little 
book  the  author,  who  was  not  called  Grauvogel  (Grey-bird)  for 
nothing,  displays  the  mite  of  wisdom  conferred  on  him  by  his  god- 
mother Minerva.  He  leads  Baron  von  Liehig,  as  well  as  Professor 
Virchow,  with  the  most  perfect  statg  Jroid  ad  absurdum,  and  per- 
emptorily challenges  these  gentlemen  to  refute  his  arguments,  if  they 
can !    No  doubt  homoeopathy  will  agun  come  Tictorious  oat  of  this 
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(one-aided)  fight,  since  Baron  Ton  Liebig,  as  well  as  FrofeEBor  Yir- 
chow,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  dangerous  and  foolhardy  to 
enter  the  Usts  against  the  iireaistible  Oraurogel  who  may,  therefore, 
justly  clwm  the  champion's  belt.  Paltnam  qui  meruit  ferat. — 
Medical  limee  and  GazetU,  Sept.  28,  1861. 


Honueopathy  tn  Spain. 

H.R.H.  the  InfantA  Dona  Maria  de  la  Goncepcion  sank  under 
her  severe  illness  on  the  21st  October,  at  a  quarter  to  three  p.m. 
In  the  latter  stage  of  her  malady,  when  the  cerebral  stnictures  had 
already  undergone  eerious  alterations  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  physicians,  scarcely 
allowed  any  hope  from  the  resources  of  art,  her  Majesty,  inspired  by 
maternal  affection,  decided  on  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  homowpathic 
system,  and  consigned  the  treatment  of  the  august  child  to  the  care 
of  Dr.  Joaquin  de  Hysem.  On  undertaking  the  case,  Dr.  Hysem 
had  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Sosi  Nuiiez,  Dr.  Andres  Merino,  Dr. 
Juan  de  Lartega,  and  Dr.  Bernardo  Sacristan,  They  all  agreed  in 
considering  the  state  of  the  princess  to  be  very  serious,  and,  indeed, 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Dr.  Hysem,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rivas, 
was  most  assiduous  in  bis  attention  on  the  august  patient ;  but  all 
the  distinguished  talent,  the  shill,  and  experience  of  our  respectable 
countryman  were  destined  to  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  intrinsic 
gravity  of  the  disease,  its  advanced  stage,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
haustion of  the  strength  of  the  vital  reaction  during  so  many  months 
of  suffering. 

We  deplore  sincerely  the  misfortune  that  has  befaUen  the  royal 
family,  and  all  the  more  because  we  have  the  firm  conviction  that 
homceopatby  possesses  gentle  and  effectual  means  for  modifying, 
when  employed  early  enough,  the  morbid  diatheses  of  children 
before  they  have  effected  profound  changes  in  the  organs  essential  to 
life.— £■/  Crilerio  Medico,  Oct.  25,  1861. 

EffecU  of  Upas,  Tanghinia,  Digitalis,  and  Hellebore. 

A  series  of  experiments  made  upon  frogs,  with  the  poisons  (upas 
aniiar,  tanghinia  venenifera,  digitalis,  and  green  hellebore)  either 
administered  by  the  mouth  or  inserted  imder  the  skin  in  various 
parts,  give  the  following  results,  which  were  constantly  the  same : 
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The  heart'B  ftction  was  wregted,  although  the  nervouB  imtalulity  and 
voluntary  tuuscular  power  of  the  animal  peraieted  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  average  duratioa  of  the  heart's  action  after  the  exhibition 
of  the  poison  was,  in  the  case  of  the  upas,  tanghinia,  and  hellebore, 
ten  minutes ;  and  in  that  of  digitaline,  from  tea  to  twenty.  The 
action  of  the  ventricle  in  the  frog  was  invariably  found  to  be  arrested 
in  systole ;  it  was  strongly  contracted,  pale,  and  quite  empty,  whilst 
the  auricle  was  distended  and  gorged  with  blood.  The  contractions 
of  the  heart  were  sometimes  accelerated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment,  at  other  times  they  were  less  frequent  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  paralysis,  or  rather  arrest  of  motion,  in  the  case  of  the 
ventricle,  b  shewn  ailer  a  certain  period  in  the  diminution  of  the 
pulsations  J  that  of  the  auricle  is  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible, 
its  cODtractioDB  outliving  those  of  the  ventricle  by  some  minutes. 
MM.  Dybrowski  and  Felikan  have  proved  by  experiment  that  these 
poisons  exercise  their  deleterious  influence  upon  the  heart  inde- 
pendently of  the  cerebro-Bpinal  Bystem,  and  that  in  those  animals  m 
which  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pneumo-gastric  nerves  had  been 
previously  destroyed  or  divided,  the  toxical  effecta  of  these  agents 
were  equally  manifest. — (Lancet.) 

Poitoning  hy  Strychnia. 
(From  the  LaaeeL) 
I  was  sent  for  on  the  22nd  of  January  last,  at  half-paat  one  p.m., 
by  Mr.  Yarrow,  to  see  a  person,  and  on  my  arrival  I  found  a  women, 
aged  twenty-eight,  in  the  following  state :  lying  on  her  back  on  the 
floor,  quite  sensible;  arms  and  legs  stretched  out  to  their  fullest 
extent;  hands  clenched;  toes  flexed;  legs  close  together;  body  in 
a  state  of  opisthotonos.  Countenance  livid  and  anxious ;  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets  and  fixed,  pupils  widely  dilated,  con- 
junctiva highly  injected ,  teeth  firmly  clenched.  Breathing  irregular, 
and  at  times  almost  ceasing ;  skin  hot,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and 
steaming ;  pulse  rapid  and  scarcely  perceptible.  The  spasms 
relaxed  at  times,  but  did  not  entirely  cease  for  one  minute;  and  on 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  body  or  legs,  or  on  attempting  to  give  her 
anything  to  drink,  she  immmediately  would  cry  out,  "  my  legs !  my 
legs !  hold  me  I  hold  me ! "  and  then  utter  a  shriek.  The  head 
would  then  become  drawn  back,  arms  and  legs  extended,  hands 
clenched,  and  the  body  in  a  state  of  opisthotonos;  face  and  head 
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a  deep  purple;  fouuing  at  the  mouth;  teeth  clenched;  eyee  pro- 
truding and  fixed;  heart  palpitating  tiolently;  and  the  breathing 
irregular,  and  as  if  drawD  through  a  reed.  No  action  of  the  bowels 
or  bladder  took  place. 


Artatic  iahaiation  m  Sronchiiit, 
M.  TroQBseau  frequently  ordera  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of 
arsenioua  acid,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  by  meuis  of  cigarettes,  each 
charged  with  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  and  three  or  four  of 
them  being  used  during  the  day,  the  smoke  being  inspired  as 
deeply  as  possible.  The  plan  seems  to  be  fdlowed  by  mnch 
temporary  rehef. 

Jls  Prince  Consort  and  his  Treatment. 
The  disease  that  carried  off  the  illustrious  Consort  of  Her  Majesty 
18  variously  stated  to  have  been  gastric  fever  and  ^hoid  fever; 
probably  it  was  gastric  fever  with  a  typhoid  type.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  treatment  pursued  by  his  medical  attendants,  but  as  he  was 
latterly  attended  by  four  simultaneously,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
actual  treatment  adopted  was  a  compromise  among  the  four  favourite 
methods  of  the  doctors;  for  in  the  treatment  of  this,  as  of  most 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  by  allopaths,  we  may  safely  say,  quot 
oajiita,  tot  senlentia.  Under  this  heavy  infiiction  of  medical  advice, 
the  Royal  patient  had  hardly  a  chance  of  recovery ;  for  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  an  intelligent  or  intelligible  plan  of  treatment 
would  be  pursned  under  the  direction  of  so  many,  and  perhaps 
such  opposite  opinions.  The  Lancet  and  the  Medici  7Vmc«  each 
furnish  us  with  articles  to  prove  that  Prince  Albert  wm  just  the 
most  unfavourable  subject  for  a  fever  of  the  sort,  and  that  no  surprise 
need  be  felt  at  bis  sinking  under  it;  but  that  it  would  have  been 
astonishing  if  he  had  recovered.  We  confess  we  ore  dull  enough 
not  to  perceive  how  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  vigorous  and 
athletic  frame,  a  moderate  liver,  and  with  every  thing  conducive  to 
health  around  him,  should  be  just  the  most  unlikely  person  to  recover 
from  typhoid  fever,  from  which  so  many  persons,  much  less  favour- 
ably situated,  recover  readily ;  but  ws  suppose  it  would  never  do  for 
the  Lancet  or  Medical  Times  to  utter  a  suspicion  that  the  treatment 
of  four  eminent  English  doctors  was  not  the  very  best  that  could 
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posBibl;  be  devised.  Wa  remember  when  Count  Cavour  died  of  a 
tumitar  dieeBse,  these  same  journals  set  up  a  bowl  at  the  practice 
pursued  in  hie  oaoe,  snd  plainly  insinuated  that  he  had  fallen  a-ricttlfT 
to  the  erroneous  treatment  of  his  doctors  ;  and  that  if  he  had  only 
had  the  advanla^  of  bein^  attended  by  eome  eensible,  English 
doctor,  be  would  certainly  ("in  all  human  probability,"  we  think  the 
conventional  phrase  is),  have  recovered.  It  was  little  to  be  expected 
that  such  en  early  opportunity  would  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
of  ccHnpaiing  the  results  of  rational  English  pracUce  with  thoee  of 
irrational  Italian  practice.  We  doubt  not  the  Lancet  would  have 
lustily  shouted  "  Murder  I "  had  Prince  Albert's  death  occurred  under 
homoeopathic  treatment;  but  we  can  hardly  ima^ne  faomoopathy 
installed  in  the  palace — and  we  cannot  imagiDe  the  Prince's  death 
occurring  under  its  mild  and  efficacious  medication. 

OBITUARY. 

Db.  Atkin  or  Hwix. 

It  ia  with  the  most  unfeigned  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record  the 
death  of  our  esteemed  fellow-editor  in  this  journal.  Dr.  Geoboe  Atkik, 
which  occurred  at  Hull  on  the  1 3tb  of  December  last,  after  a  tedious 
and  painful  illness.  The  disease  of  which  he  died  wae  a  large 
carbuncle  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  seemed  to  be  going  on 
favourably  towards  recovery,  but  violent  hiemorrhage  set  in  and 
proved  too  much  for  a  constitution  already  enfeebled  by  gout  and 
diabetes,  and  he  died  calmly  and  tranquilly  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  carbuncle. 

Dr.  Atkin  was  the  son  of  a  presbyterisn  minister  of  Northumber- 
land, and  before  embracing  homosopathy  and  settling  down  at 
Hull  as  a  practitioner,  had  pursued  a  useful  career  in  Edinburgh 
as  a  medical  tutor.  For  this  occupation  he  was  well  qualified  by  his 
scientific  acquirements  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the 
departments  of  medicine.  On  Dr.  Russell's  retirement  from  the 
editorship,  we  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  his  valuable 
services  for  the  Journal,  and  our  columns  have  been  frequentiy 
enriched  by  editorial  articles  and  translations  fVom  his  pen.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  translations  in  this  very  number  is  by  him,  and  he  had 
not  time  to  look  over  the  proof  sheet  ere  he  was  hurried  away 
firom  his  earthly  career  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six. 
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Dr.  Atkin'i  loss  will  be  felt  not  by  us  alone  but  by  all  his  nu- 
meroiu  friends  and  by  the  bomceopsthiste  of  Britaia  generally.  Hia 
wise,  calm,  and  judicious  advice  on  many  important  occaNona  has 
been'of  infinite  teirice  in  allaying  the  irritationa  and  disputes  that 
will  sometimes  arise  among  professional  brethren.  He  was  a 
universal  favourite,  and  his  genial  wit,  his  perfect  good-humour,  his 
singular  modesty,  and  his  sage  advice,  will  long  be  remembered  and 
niiseed  by  those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  hia  friendship.  To 
ourselves  hia  death  is  a  heavy  blow,  the  full  extent  of  which  we  are 
hardly  yet  able  to  realise  when  the  ink  ia  scarcely  dry  on  the  last 
communication  we  received  from  him. 

Although  the  exigencies  of  a  large  practice  and  bodily  in&mity 
prevented  Dr.  Atkin  from  devoting  as  much  time  to  literary  pur- 
suits as  would  have  been  desirable  in  one  of  auch  superior  intellec- 
tual qualifications,  still  he  has  left  behind  him  no  inconsiderable 
records  of  his  talents  and  diligence.  Besides  numerous  papers  in 
this  Journal,  he  gave  us  the  Somaopathte  Directory,  and  assisted 
in  the  authorship  of  the  New  R^erlory. 

He  has  left  a  widow  and  six  children  to  deplore  his  premature 
decease. 
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My  tenth  case  ie  quoted  irom  the  Lancet  (date  not  given)  in 
the  North  American  Journal  of  Homceopatht/,  vol.  i.,  p.  376, 
It  is  reported  by  a  Mr.  Edwards. 

"MiBS  G.,  aged  34,  unmarried,  of  slight  figure,  fair  complexion, 
and  nervouB  temperament,  haa  been  an  invalid  for  many  years ;  is 
the  subject  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  for  wliich  she 
has  on  several  occasions  undergone  a,  good  deal  of  profeBsional  treat- 
ment. Such  are  the  physical  characterialjcB  of  the  individual  I  was 
called  to  see  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

"January  8th,  at  8  o'clock  a.m.,  I  received  a  verbal  message  from 
her  ^Bter— ^accompanied  with  an  ounce-and-a-half  phial,  labelled 
'Embrocation  of  Belladonna,' — to  the  effect  that  Mies  G.  had  just 
swallowed  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  instead  of  an  aperient  that  she 
intended  to  take.  Having  an  emetic  draught  close  at  band,  in  my 
dressing-room,  I  sent  it  down,  requesting  that  it  might  he  adminlB- 
tered  immediately,  and  that  I  would  call  upon  her  ^  soon  as  I  could. 
In  about  half  an  hour  I  arrived  at  the  house,  and  found  my  patient 
stretched  upon  a  couch,  and  presenting  the  following  appearances: — 
Head  bent  forward  upon  the  chest,  speechless,  eyes  closed,  breathing 
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heayy  md  BtertorouB,  pupilt  wide)]'  dilated ;  hands  and  feet  cold ; 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  jaws  firmly  fixed  (1).  At  this  time  there 
iraa  not  the  least  convulsive  action,  but  a  constant  disposition  to  raise 
the  hands  to  the  face.  Notwithstanding  she  had  taken  the  emetic, 
together  with  copbns  draughts  of  mustard  and  water,  no  vomiting 
bad  taken  place.  I  lost  no  time  in  directing  my  servant  to  procure 
the  stomach-pump,  and  also  the  assistance  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Topham. 
In  the  mean  time  I  roused  the  patient  by  having  her  raised  up  and 
shaken,  upon  which  she  appeared  conscious  when  spoken  to,  but  bad 
bst  all  power  of  answering  any  question  addressed  to  her  (2).  Her 
teeth  being  closed,  we  bad  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  liquid  into 
her  mouth,  nor  was  she  capable  of  swallowing  it  when  we  did  (2). 
By  compresung  her  nostrils  and  forcing  her  to  breathe  through  her 
moutb,  the  teeth  became  sufficiently  separated  to  enable  me  to  intrO' 
duce  a  long  feather  into  the  back  of  the  fauces ;  this  soon  produced 
copious  vomiting  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  green-coloured  fluid, 
strongly  impregnated  with  camphor.  This  operation  was  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  each  one  producing  more  or  less  vomiting  of 
similar  matter.  Hot  water  was  applied  to  her  feet,  frictioa  to  her 
hands,  and  sal-volatile  to  her  nose.  The  same  uncontrollable  dispo- 
eution  to  heavy  comatose  sleep  BtUl  existed.  At  ten  o'clock  Dr. 
Topham  arrived  with  the  stomach-pump,  which  we  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  use  ;  but  from  the  rigid  closure  of  the  jaws,  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  separating  them  sufficiently  to  adjust  the  gag,  and  pass 
the  cesopbague  tube  into  the  stomach.  Atler  some  trouble  this  was 
effected,  and  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm  water  was  injected, 
and  then  carefully  withdrawn ;  it  was  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  strongly 
impregnated  with,  camphor.  We  continued  to  wash  out  the  stomach 
with  warm  water  and  slight  quantities  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
until  the  fluid  withdrawn  was  quite  colourless  and  devoid  of  the 
smell  of  camphor.  We  then  threw  into  the  stomach  a  breakfast-cup 
full  of  strong  cofl'ee,  to  which  had  been  added  three  tea-spoonsful  of 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  withdrew  the  tube.  The  pulse  had 
risen  considerably,  and  the  countenance  had  assumed  a  more  natural 
appearance ;  a  mustard  poultice  was  applied  to  the  epigastrium ;  she 
was  put  into  a  warm  bed,  with  hot  flannels  to  her  feet,  and  allowed 
to  doze. 

"  The  following  facts  were  elicited  from  her  sister : — She  says  that 
at  half-past  seven  a.m.,  she  was  aroused  by  a  loud  knocking  at  her 
bed-room  door,  on  opening  which,  she  saw  Miss  G.  in  her  dreseing- 
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goini,  presenting  an  appearance  of  great  alarm  and  anxiety.  She 
informed  her  what  liad  happened,  and  that  the  medical  man  who 
prescribed  the  embrocatioit  had  cautioned  her  to  be  careful,  aa  the 
emallest  quantity  swallowed  would  be  fataL  At  thia  time  ahe  only 
complained  of '  a  aenaation  of  madness  in  her  brain.'  She  was  able 
to  speak  and  Bwallow  perfectly  well  until  a  few  minutes  before  my 
arrival,  when  ahe  appeared  to  lose  the  power  of  executing  both  theae 
acts  quite  suddenly,  and  fell  into  the  comatose  condition  in  which 
I  found  her  (2). 

**  Twelve  o'clock.  There  seemed  to  be  a  gradual  improvement  in 
her  breathing,  circulation,  and  general  appearance ;  there  was  a  slight 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  tbe  right  side  of  the  &ce ;  not  able  to 
swallow ;  but  we  fancied  she,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  ber, 
Bud  '  Yes.'  Five  F.u.  Symptoms  remained  much  the  eame  aa  in 
laat  report;  no  evacuation  from  bladder  or  bowels;  pupils  widely 
dilated  and  immoveable;  haa  slept  a  good  deal;  skin  warm,  pulse  112, 
feeble ;  still  unable  to  speak  or  awallow.  Nine  p.m.  Countenance 
more  natural.  Tbere  was  constant  nictitation  (qy.  ?  'jactitation ')  and 
picking  at  the  sheets ;  if  touched  by  any  person,  she  jumped  aa  if  in 
great  alarm.  This  I  observed  to  occur  whenever  her  hair  was  re- 
moved from  her  face,  or  when  I  felt  her  pulse.  When  thoroughly 
roused  she  answered  in  monosyllables,  and  apparently  attempted  to 
form  connected  expressions,  but  they  were  unintelligible ;  pupils  still 
greatly  dilated,  nor  did  they  contract  when  a  lighted  candle  was 
placed  before  the  eyea ;  pulse  120;  no  action  from  bladder  or  howels. 
On  asking  her  if  her  throat. was  sore,  she  replied,  'Dry ;'  on  asking 
her  if  she  could  suck  an  orange,  she  replied,  '  Yes.'  I  therefore  had 
some  orange-juice  squeezed  into  a  glass,  and  by  means  of  a  teaspoon, 
got  her  to  swallow  perhaps  halFan-ounce ;  but  this  was  accomplished 
with  great  difficulty.  Ordered  an  injection  of  a  pint  of  gniel  with 
half-an-ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  to  be 
administered  directly,  and,  when  able  to  swallow,  the  following  mix- 
ture:— Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  three  drachms;  compound  tincture  of 
cardamoms,  two  drachms;  camphor  mixture,  five  ounces  and  a  half; 
mix.     To  take  an  ounce  every  three  hours. 

"  January  9th,  eleven  a.u.  Haa  paesed  a  restless  night,  sleep  being 
much  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams ;  complains  of  intense  pain  in 
tbe  head  (3),  and  says  that  it  feels  enormously  large,  as  also  does 
her  throat ;  ia  much  annoyed  by  a  constant  sensation  of  trembling  in 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body ;  bowels  were  moved  after  the  injecUon, 
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—and  some  urine  passed  at  tbe  same  time,  none  since ;  great  intolei^- 


e  of  light  and  noise  (3);  tongue  rather  dark,  but  moist;  skin 
natural;  complains  of  thirst;  pulse  88;  pupils  as  dilated  as  ever. 
She  saj'B  she  can  see  me  distinctly  Tor  a  moment  only,  and  then  my 
fiwe  becomes  horribly  distorted.  The  power  of  speech  seemed  to 
return  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  at  which  time  she  was  very  deli- 
rious, and  would  petsist  that  there  were  very  horrid  monsters  all 
over  the  room  staring  at  her.  Ordered  eight  leeches  to  the  temples ; 
effervescent  mixture  every  three  hours ;  and  two  grains  of  calomel, 
with  seven  of  extract  of  colocynth,  to  be  taken  directly.  She  says 
she  remembers  my  coming  to  her  yesterday  morning,  but  was  uncon- 
scious of  CYcrything  afterwards  until  the  evenicg. 

"January  10th.  Better;  head  much  relieved  by  tbe  leeches; 
passed  a  restless  night,  her  sleep,  she  saya,  being  disturbed  by 
'miserable  phantoms;'  bowels  have  been  relieved  two  or  three  times, 
and  urine  has  been  excreted  copiously  (4);  skin  moist;  pulse  100 ; 
slight  thirst;  pupils  still  unaffected  by  light;  complains  of  the 
trembling  of  her  muscles,  but  has  lost  the  sensation  of  her  head  and 
throat  being  enlarged.  Continue  effervescing  mixture,  and  take 
some  beef  tea. 

"January  lltb.  Improved  in  every  respect;  pupils  not  so  widely 
dilated,  are  now  slightly  affected  by  light.  To  sit  up  on  the  sofa, 
take  nourishing  diet,  and  tonic  medicine. 

"From  the  above  date  gradual  amendment  took  place,  and  the 
power  of  vision  slowly  returned.  It  was,  however,  some  days  before 
she  was  able  to  walk,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  person  on  each 
side  of  her ;  this  inability  to  walk  did  not  arise  from  weakness,  but 
she  appeared  to  have  lost  all  power  of  controlling  the  action  of  her 
legs  (5). 

"Semarh. — This  case  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  we  possess  but 
few  opportunities  of  witnessing  and  recording  the  symptoms  arising 
from  the  exhibition  of  poisonous  doses  of  Belladonna.  The  quantity 
taken,  as  I  aftewards  ascertained  from  the  medical  man  who  pre- 
scribed the  embrocation,  was  one  drachm  of  extract  of  Belladonaa 
in  an  ounce-and-a-half  of  soap  liniment.  Coma  preceded  any  con- 
vulsive action  by  some  hours,  save  the  twitching  of  the  facial  musclea. 
Tbe  pneumogastric  nerves  were  early  influenced  by  the  poison,  as 
evidenced  by  the  difficulty  of  articulation  (2)  and  deglutition.  OrfiU 
found  that  Belladonna  given  to  dogs  frequently  produced  weakness 
of  the  posterior  Umhs.     This  effect  was  most  palpable  in  the  case 
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before  us,  my  patient  beinj;  unable  to  control  the  octionB  of  her  legi 
&r  some  days  alter  all  the  other  eymptoms  had  quite  subsided." 

Od  this  case  I  will  make  tlie  following  remarks: — 

{\).  The  tiismuB  is  a  rare  symptom.  It  probably  depends 
OD  the  irritatioQ  of  the  medulla  obloDgala,  propagating  itself 
along  the  motor  branch  of  the  fifth. 

(3).  From  irritation  of  the  medulla,  too,  proceeds  the  impair- 
ment of  deglutition  and  articulation  noticed  in  the  ease.  Mr. 
Edwards  is  wrong  in  attributing  both  these  to  an  aSeotion  of 
the  pneumogaatrio  nerve :  it  is  the  hypoglossal  upon  whose  in- 
tegrity depends  the  right  performance  of  the  act  of  articulation. 
But  both  tbeae  nerves  originate  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

(3),  The  symptoms  of  the  second  day  (January  0th)  are 
clearly  those  of  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  the  leeches  is  noticeable  in  this  reepect. 

(4).  The  primary  suppression  and  secondary  copious  flow  of 
nrine  confirms  the  view  of  the  action  of  Belladonna  on  the 
urinary  organs  stated  in  the  Notes  to  Case  II. 

(5).  Still  more  striking  is  the  support  afi'orded  by  this  case 
to  the  theory  of  the  BelladonDa-paralysis  enunciated  in  the 
Notes  to  Case  I.  The  reporter  himself  observes  that  it  is  not 
true  motor  paralysis,  but  a  want  of  due  controlling  power.  It 
is  almost  confined  to  the  lower  limbs. 

Case  XI. 

Dr.  Teeohenmacher   relates  the  following  narrative  of  six 

persons  poisoned  by  Belladonna.     His  account  is  translated 

from  Casper's   Wochmschrift,  No.  31,  1848,  in  the  Bntish 

Journal  of  Homceopaihy,  vol.  vi.,  p.  430. 

"A  mother,  with  her  four  children  and  a  mud-servant,  ate  one 
evening  of  the  npe  berries  of  this  plant:  the  mother  and  maid  had 
each  eaten  about  six  bunches.  In  the  course  cf  a  few  hours  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  manifested  themselves  in  all  of  them:  these 
were  nausea,  double  vision,  sense  of  constriction  at  the  throat  (I), 
^ddinesB,  and  sleepiness.  On  the  following  day,  fifteen  hours  after 
the  poison  had  been  taken,  Dr.  T.  saw  the  patients.  The  operation 
of  the  poison  displayed  itself  in  four  degrees.  The  first  and  slightest 
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wu  In  the  maid-Mnant,  who  produced  Tomitiog  in  heraelf  by  drinkinif 
warm  water  and  tickliag  her  throat.  She  comphuned  only  of  headache 
aiid  wearineM.  The  pupils  were  enlarged,  the  face  red,  and  the 
pulse  Boniewhat  quickened.  The  second  degree  was  obserred  in 
two  of  the  girls,  one  of  whom  was  four,  and  the  other  eight  years 
old.  It  displayed  itself  in  a  tottering  gait,  incoherent  talk,  protruding 
eyes,  dilated  pupils,  stsriog  look,  very  quick  pulse,  and  increased 
temperature  of  the  skio.  The  third  degree  was  exhibited  by  the 
mother.  She  fell  into  a  delirious  state  in  the  momtng,  attempted  to 
bite  and  strike  her  attendants,  broke  into  fits  of  laughter,  and  gnashed 
her  teeth.  The  head  was  hot,  the  face  red,  the  look  wild  and  fierce, 
the  tongue  dry,  the  abdomen  swollen,  the  pulse  small  and  fi^quent. 
The  fourth  degree  showed  itself  in  the  two  boys,  the  one  of  whona 
was  two-and-a-half,  and  the  other  six  years  old.  They  lay  in  a  sopo- 
rose condition,  with  violent  convulsions  of  the  extremities:  the  head 
was  very  hot,  the  face  red,  the  eyes  protruding.  They  were  also 
affected  with  a  croupy  cough  (1).  The  cases  were  all  treated  with 
emetics,  put^tiTes,  and  stimulants;  and  the  patients  recovered  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours." 

(1).  See  Note  (5)  on  Case  II. 

Case  XII. 

A  series  of  ten  cases  of  poisoning  by  Belladonna  berries  are 
reoorded  by  Mr.  Seaton,  of  Leeds,  in  the  Medical  Timet  and 
Gazette,  of  December  3rd,  1859.  They  are  extracted  at  length 
in  the  British  Journal  of  HomoBopatkt/  for  January,  I860. 
Their  main  interest  lies  in  the  great  sncoesa  attendant  apon  the 
use  of  Opium  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  Belladonna — 
a  practice  suggested  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  of  Edinburgh 
(Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  July  1 858),  on  the  ground  of 
their  antagonistio  eSecta  on  the  iris — Opium  causing  contrac- 
tion, and  Belladonna  dilatatioo  of  the  pupil.  The  cases  are  all 
so  much  alike,  that  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting  the 
account  of  the  Srst  of  the  aeries,  and  Mr.  Seaton's  remarks 
upon  the  whole. 

"J.  W.,  aged  23.  On  September  12th,  18S8,  at  a  quarter-past 
seven  f.h.,  took  ten  berries;  at  eight  f.m.  complained  of  dryness  of 
the  throat,  and  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  followed  by  indistii 
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nesa  of  vision,  and  pain  in  the  head  and  eyeballs,  vhich  felt  as  if 
starting  from  their  Hockets.  These  symptomB  were  followed  by 
delirium,  characterized  by  intense  wakefulness  and  vivacity,  and  a 
want  of  coherency  in  hie  ideas  and  speech.  At  half-past  ten  he  look 
an  emetic,  which  induced  free  vomiting,  notwithstanding  which  the 
symptoms  persisted.  At  two  a.ji:.  on  the  13th,  he  was  ordered  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  and  Tinct.  Opii.  gtt.  vij.,  every  four  hours.  At  five 
A.M.  slept  for  a  short  time,  but  on  awaking  was  slill  delirious;  took 
the  medicine  every  two  hours  up  till  two  p.m.,  when  he  fell  asleep, 
and  awoke  two  hours  afterwards  quite  collected.  The  indistiactneSB 
of  vision  in  this,  as  in  the  other  cases,  continued  several  days.  The 
pupils  which,  before  sleep,  were  widely  dilated,  on  sleep  being 
obtained,  became  contracted  to  the  ordinary  size." 

Mr.  Seaton'e  remarks  are  as  follows : — 

"The  first  symptom  appears  to  have  been  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat;  next,  indistinctness  of  vision  and  dilated  pupil;  and 
afterwards,  in  the  more  severe  cases,  delirium  supervened.  The 
indistinctness  of  vision  was  the  most  persistent  symptom;  in  all  the 
cases  it  esieted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  several  days,  and  in 
one  (a  boy)  the  vision  continues  defective  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  delirium  was  of  a  busy,  restless,  vivid  character,  but  generally 
rather  pleasing  than  otherwise.  The  patients  appeared  to  think  that 
they  were  pursuing  their  ordinary  occupations ;  one  boy  appeared 
eager  in  flying  a  kite ;  another  pulled  tables  and  chairs  about,  thinking 
he  was  working  in  a  coal-pit ;  and  a  woman  appeared  to  be  remark- 
ably busy  with  her  ordinary  household  duties.  All  their  movements 
were  of  a  quick,  excited  character,  strikingly  resembling  delirium 
tremens.  There  was  no  very  marked  vascular  excitement ;  the  skin 
was,  in  most  of  the  cases,  moderately  cool,  and  the  pnlse  rapid,  hut 
without  power." 

Case  XIII. 

The  folIowiDg  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  William  Jenner,  in  the 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  November  Sa,  1856.     The 

symptoms  being  produced  by  the  external  applioation  of  the 

drug,  exhibit  indubitably  its  specifio  action: — 

"Mr.  T.,  ha^g  suffered  for  some  time  from  pain  in  the  back, 
palpitation,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms,  consulted,  on  October  4th,  a 
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physician,  who  preecribed  nitro-mumtic  acid,  and  a  belladonna  plas- 
ter, nine  inches  by  eix,  for  the  back.  The  plaster  produced  a  crop 
of  pustules,  though  the  patient  was- not  aware  of  it. 

"At  ten  A.M.,  October  14th,  he  removed  the  old  plaster,  and 
applied  on  the  same  part,  now  the  acRt  of  the  pustules  and  of  a  few 
minute  ulcers,  a  new  one  of  like  size.  At  this  time  he  felt  particu- 
larly well.  Soon  after  ten  he  left  home.  Between  eleven  and  twelve, 
while  in  the  city,  he  noticed  that  his  tonpie  and  throat  were  ex- 
tremely dry,  and  that  his  tongue  was  covered  with  a  white,  clammy 
fur,  which  he  could  puil  off  in  stringB.  The  sense  of  dryness  and 
discomfort  of  the  mouth  and  throat  were  most  distressing,  and  such 
as  te  impede  articulation.  At  the  same  time  he  was  affected  with 
extreme  desire  to  micturate,  though  he  could  pass  only  a  few  drops  of 
perfectly  colourless  urine.  From  this  time,  till  he  lost  consciousnesB, 
his  desire  to  pass  urine  was  constant ;  wherever  he  could  retire  he  did 
so,  but  succeeded  in  expelling  from  the  bladder,  with  considerable 
effort,  only  a  few  drops  of  colourless  fluid.  The  sense  of  dryness 
of  the  throat  and  tongue  continued  to  increase,  and  he  soon  began 
to  feel  a  little  confused  in  his  head,  so  that  he  was  fearful  people 
would  think  he  had  been  drinking.  He  transacted  all  his  business 
correctly,  though  at  his  office,  where  be  was  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  it  was  observed  that  there  was  something  strange  in  his 
manner  and  speech.  Here  he  drank  some  water,  which  seemed  even 
te  increase  his  sense  of  dryness  of  the  tongue.  He  drove  himself 
borne,  which  he  reached  about  three  o'clock.  His  mind  by  this  time 
was  a  good  deal  confused ;  and,  feeling  himself  unable  to  pay  hia 
men,  he  placed  the  money  he  had  just  drawn  from  the  bank  in  safety 
in  hia  own  room.  Soon  after  he  had,  five  or  six  times  in  quick  suc- 
cesuon,  convulsive  catehings  of  the  extremities,  face,  and  trunk — 
such,  he  says,  as  animals  have  wbea  bitten  by  venomous  serpents.* 
Then  his  mind  began  to  ramble,  and  hb  ordinary  medical  attendant, 
Mi.  Knaggs,  of  Kentish  Town,  was  sent  for.  When  Mr.  Knaggs 
arrived,  Mr.  T.  was  very  delirious,  but  still  recognized  him. 

"I  saw  the  patient  about  six  p.m.,  at  Mr.  Knaggs'  request.  We 
fbund  Mr.  T.  much  worse  than  when  Mr,  Knaggs  had  left  him.  He 
was  standing  by  the  bedside,  supported  by  two  men ;  he  seemed  to 
exercise  very  little  control  over  the  lower  extremities,  and  to  have 
very  little  power  in  them.  It  was  clear  that  he  must  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  had  he  been  left  without  support.  He  leaned  « little  to 
*  Mr.  T.  Is  employed  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
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the  right,  as  though  the  right  side  were  weaker  than  the  left;  but 
thoBe  about  him  told  us  that  shortly  before  he  had  inclined  to  the 
left  side.  He  was  led,  at  my  request,  to  the  oppoute  side  of  the 
room ;  both  legs  dragged,  but  neither  one  more  than  the  other.  He 
was  restleBS  in  the  extreme,  and  would  not  lie  down  for  an  inslftnt; 
his  hands  were  in  constant  motion ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  busy 
moving  some  light  objects.  Occasionally,  he  rused  bis  feet  alter- 
nately  some  distance  from  the  ground,  as  one  does  in  ascending 
stairs.  He  moved  his  mouth  incessantly,  evidently  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  talking ;  but  the  sounds  that  he  uttered  were  inarticulate, 
and  altogether  unintelligible.  He  paid  no  attention  to  those  about 
hira ;  in  fact,  seemed  unconsciouB  of  their  presence,  only  now  and 
then,  when  addressed  in  a  loud  voice,  he  stared  at  the  speaker  for 
an  instant,  like  one  suddenly  aroused  from  a  sound  sleep.  Once  he 
laughed,  when  hid  to  put  out  his  tongue,  and  in  the  most  rapid 
manner  protruded  it,  and  then  as  quickly  withdrew  it.  There  was  a 
little  deviation  of  the  face  to  the  left,  though  not  more  than  is  natural 
to  many  adults,  and  is,  I  think,  proper  to  Mr.  T,  The  pupils  were 
very  large ;  when  a  candle  approached  them  they  acted  equally,  hut 
imperfectly  and  sluggishly.  The  head  was  warm,  hut  not.warmer 
than  the  surface  generally ;  the  face  was  a  little  flushed.  There 
was  no  throbbing  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  or  head.  The  pulse 
was  between  80  and  90,  and  regular.  The  heart's  action  was  toler- 
ably strong ;  the  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied,  and  a  loud,  double 
endocardial  murmur  was  heard  at  the  base. 

"The  history  of  the  symptoms  before  Mr.  Knaggs  saw  the  patient 
was  only  obtained  from  him  after  his  perfect  recovery,  and  so  some 
doubt  was  at  first  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Still,  as 
the  symptoms  agreed  with  no  disease  of  the  brain  or  meninges  with 
which  I  was  acquainted,  while  the  majority  were  such  as  occur  in 
poisoning  by  Belladonna,  we  thought  it  highly  probable  tliat  they 
were  due  to  absorption  of  Belladonna  by  the  skin.  The  plaster  was 
accordingly  removed  at  once,  and  the  surface  greased  and  vrashed, 
and  clean  linen  put  on,  some  of  the  Belladonna  having  passed  on  to 
the  shirt.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  an 
aperient,  with  five  grains  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia,  directed 
to  be  given  every  two  hours.  The  first  dose  of  the  Ammonia  pro- 
duced such  decided  improvement,  that  Mr.  Knaggs  gave  a  second 
dose  in  half-an-hour ;  this  was  followed  almost  instantly  by  perfect 
consciousness. 
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.  "The  next  morning  Mr.  T.  was  able  to  arrange  hie  accounts, 
tboogh  he  had  not  slept  for  an  instant  He  had  no  sleep  the  following 
night,  and  hia  memory  for  two  or  ihree  daja  was  very  defective.  He 
does  not  remember  anything  that  passed  between  Mr.  Enaggs'  first 
y'ml  (and  even  of  that  be  boa  only  a  dim  recollection)  and  his  return 
to  bonsciousoees,  about  half-past  ten  or  eleven  f.u.  He  is  now  quite 
well,  with  the  exception  of  slight  dimness  of  vision,  and  dilatadon  of 
the  pupils,  and  a  consciouenees  of  a  little  impairment  of  memory. 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  eruption  of  the  skin,  excepting 
the  pustules,  nor  any  itching  on  the  sur&ce." 

Casb  XIV. 

Seven  cases  of  poisoning  by  'Belladonna  came  under  Dr. 
Fereira's  notice  at  the  London  Hospital.  In  the  later  editiona 
of  his  Materia  Medica,  be  sums  tip  the  symptoms  observed  by 
him  in  the  following  words: — 

"  Ist.  Dryness  of  the  fauces,  causing  excessive  difficulty  of  swal. 
loning  and  alteration  of  the  voice. 

"3nd>  Scarlet  eruption  on  the  arms  and  lege, 

"  8rd.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  presbyopia. 

"4th.  Delirium  and  phantasms.  The  delirium  was  of  the  cheerful 
or  wild  sort,  amountiiig,  in  some  cases,  to  actual  frenzy.  In  some  of 
the  patients  it  subsided  into  a  sort  of  sleep,  attended  with  pleasant 
dreams,  which  provoked  laughter.  The  delirium  was  attended  witii 
phantasms,  and,  in  this  respect,  resembled  that  caused  by  alcohol; 
but  the  mind  did  not  run  on  cats,  rats,  and  mice,  as  in  the  case  of 
drunkards.  Sometimes  the  phantasms  appeared  to  be  in  the  air, 
and  various  attempts  were  made  to  catoh  them  or  chase  them  with 
the  hands ;  at  other  times  they  were  supposed  to  he  on  the  bed.  One 
patient  (a  woman)  fimcied  tbe  sheets  were  covered  with  cucumbers. 

"  5th.  Convulsions,  paralysis,  sopor,  or  coma.  In  most  of  the 
cases,  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  muscles  was  so  far  disordered, 
that  the  muscular  movements  were  somewhat  irregular,  causing  a 
kind  of  Btaj^ring  or  jerkings;  but  actual  convulsions  were  not 
general.  There  was  sopor,  which  terminated  in  coma,  with  a  weak- 
ened or  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscles." 

The  oborea-like  character  of  the  disordered  musoular  move- 
mentB  of  BeUadonna  is  plainly  described  in  the  fifth  paragraph. 
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Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  Poisons,  reoords  the  following 
case,  which  oconrred  in  Guy's  HospitBl,  in  August  1846: — 

"A  boy,  aged  14,  ate,  soon  after  breakfut,  About  thirty  of  the 
hemes,  which  he  had  bought  in  the  street.  In  about  three  houra  it 
appeared  to  him  as  if  bis  face  had  become  swollen,  hia  throat  became 
hot  and  dry,  viBion  impaired,  objects  appeared  double,  and  they 
Beemed  to  revolve  and  run  backwards.  His  hands  and  &ce  were 
flushed,  and  bis  eyelids  tumid ;  there  were  occasional  flashes  of  light 
before  his  eyes.  He  tried  to  eat,  but  could  not  swallow  on  account 
of  the  state  of  his  throat.  In  endeavouring  to  walk  home,  he  stum- 
bled and  sta^ered ;  and  he  felt  giddy  whenever  he  attempted  to 
raise  bis  head.  His  parents  thought  him  intoxicated;  he  was  inco- 
herent,  frequently  counted  his  money,  and  did  not  know  the  silver 
from  the  copper  coin.  His  eyes  had  a  fixed,  brilliant,  and  dazzling 
gaze;  he  could  neither  hear  nor  speak  plainly,  and  there  was  great 
thirst :  he  caught  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  knowledge  of  distance.  His  fingers  were  in  constant  motion : 
there  was  headache,  but  neither  vomiting  nor  purging.  He  did  not 
reach  the  hospital  until  nine  hours  had  elapsed  ;  and  the  symptoms 
were  then  much  the  same  as  those  above  described.  He  attempted 
to  get  out  of  bed  with  a  reeling,  drunken  motion;  his  speech  was 
thick  and  indistinct  The  pupils  were  so  strongly  dilated,  that  there 
was  merely  a  ring  of  iris,  and  the  eyes  were  quite  inaenidhle  to  light. 
The  eyelids  did  not  close  when  the  hand  was  passed  suddenly  before 
them.  He  hod  evidently  lost  the  power  of  vision,  although  he  stared 
fixedly  at  objects  as  if  he  saw  them.  The  nerves  of  common  sensa- 
tion were  unafiected.  When  placed  on  his  legs  he  could  not  stand. 
The  pulse  was  90,  feeble,  and  compressible ;  his  mouth  was  in  con- 
stant motion,  as  if  he  were  eating  something.  Eie  bladder  was  full 
of  urine  on  admission.  He  continued  in  this  slate  for  two  days, 
being  occasionally  conscious ;  when,  by  a  free  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  some  small  seeds  were  passed.  These  were  examined  and 
identified  as  the  seeds  of  Belladonna.  The  hoy  gradually  recovered, 
and  left  the  hospital  on  the  usth  day  after  his  admission.  The 
progress  of  recovery  was  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pupils, 
which  had  then  only  acquired  their  natural  size  and  power  of  con. 
traction." 
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Case  XVI. 

The  following  case  appears  among  the  prooeediDge  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Asaociation, 
held  at  Bath,  in  1848.     The  reporter  ia  a  Mr.  Jackson: — 

"T.  G.,  aged  75,  a  man  of  spare  habit,  had  a  box  of  extract  of 
Belladonna,  containing  five  drachms,  given  him  with  a  view  to  its 
being  spread  ae  a  plaster  for  hia  chest.  The  poor  old  man  nustook 
the  verbal  directione,  and  took  a  portion  of  the  extract.  The  dose 
taken  was  repreeented,  by  a  female  who  was  present  at  the  time,  as 
so  Braall  as  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  grains.  Whether  this  person  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  quantity  taken  is  uncertain.  This  occurred  at 
about  sis  in  the  evening.  In  a  short  time  the  symptoms  became 
manifest,  and  at  seven  be  bad  lost  the  power  of  articulation,  and 
presented  the  general  appearance  of  a  person  seized  with  slight 
paralysis.  He  was  quite  unable  to  stand  or  walk,  and  hia  Umbs 
were  in  a  state  of  tremor  and  agitation.  He  became  cold,  and 
nearly  approaching  a  state  of  insensibility ;  the  eyes  had  a  wild, 
vacant  appearance;  the  respiration  was  laborious,  and  occasionally 
stertorous  ;  and  he  moved  the  body  almost  incessantly  backward  and 
foward,  as  if  bis  inward  suffering  (not  otherwise  expressed)  was  very 
great.  At  ten  o'clock  the  temperature  of  the  body  had  increased, 
face  swollen,  mouth  and  throat  extremely  dry,  and  insensibility  more 
complete.  Cutor  oil  had  been  given,  but  was  rejected.  One  of  the 
attendants  stated  that  nausea  prevailed  at  various  times.  No  active 
delirium  was  manifested,  but  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  eye 
and  features,  no  doubt  that  peculiar  derangement  existed,  subdued 
partially  by  the  pressure  on  the  cerebral  organ,  so  as  more  nearly  to 
approach  the  character  of  apoplexy.  At  six  the  following  morning 
he  appeared  considerably  exhausted,  but  had  still  sufficient  power  to 
take  some  wine  and  water,  and  for  the  first  time  indlBtinctly  uttered  a 
few  words.  His  mouth  and  fauces  at  this  time  (to  use  the  words  of 
an  attendant)  were  as  dry  as  a  chip.  His  face  was  so  much  swollen 
and  red,  as  quite  to  chance  his  usual  appearance.  His  daughter 
remarked  that  the  wrinkles  of  old  age  had  disappeared,  and  he 
appeared  much  &tter  than  usual.  Between  nine  and  ten  in  the 
morning  he  appeared  quite  exhausted,  and  he  died  at  eleven,  being 
seventeen  hours  after  taking  the  extract. 

"  The  post-mortem  examination  showed  the  presence  of  great  con- 
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geetion  of  the  brain,  particularly  at  the  base,  and  of  the  medulla 

oblongata,  together  with  considerable  (serouB?)  effu^on.  There  was 
also  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  dark  discolouration  of  a  portion  of 
the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

"The  points  of  inteT:eBt  Mr,  Jackson  considered  to  be — the  rapid 
accession  of  the  symptoms,  particularly  those  affecting  the  voice ; 
their  resemblance,  in  some  respects,  to  the  early  progress  of  conges- 
tive fever ;  and  the  fact  that  the  chief  action  of  the  Belladonna  was 
on  the  medulla  oblongata." 

Case  XVII. 

I  do  not  propose  to  report  at  length  any  more  cases  of  Bella- 
donna poisoning,  bnt  shall  conclude  the  series  with  some 
isolated  notes  selected  from  various  sources,  with  a  view  to 
illustrate  some  of  its  physiological  effects. 

The  dryness  of  the  throat  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  in 
the  cases  of  poisoning  recorded.  In  two  instances  it  is  said 
to  have  been  hot  as  well  as  dry,  but  no  visual  examination 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  physical  condition  of 
.  the  parts.  From  other  sources,  then,  some  acconnt  of  this  must 
be  given.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  Atropine,  recorded  in  the 
North  American  Joumai  of  Homceopathy,  vol.  i.  p.  116,  it  ia 
stated  that  the  patient  complained  next  day  of  "  sore  throat." 
In  another  case,  in  vol.  iy.  of  the  same  Journal,  p.  122,  it  is 
said  "  he  felt  great  soreness  in  the  throat,  which  looked  very 
red  about  the  tonsils  and  palate.  The  soreness  extended  to  the 
ears."  And  in  Dr.  Black's  paper  on  Belladonna  in  Scarlet 
Fever,  in  the  Ist  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  Homwo- 
pathy,  a  case  of  poisoning  is  mentioned  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Wade,  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  April 
1827,  where,  from  the  external  application  of  Belladonna,  "  the 
mucons  membrane  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  palate,  as  far 
down  as  could  be  seen,  was  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  and  the 
tonsils  were  much  enlarged." 

Again,  Chrislison  speaks  of  "redness  of  the  throat"  in  one 
case,  and  of  "  aphthous  inHammation  "  of  this  part  in  two  others. 

I  think  that  from  these  facts  it  is  evident,  that  the  dry  mouth 
and  throat  of  Belladonna  does  not  result  from  an  aneemic  oon- 
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didon  of  these  parts,  whetfaer  from  pneofflogastrio  i 
or  sympathetio  excitation  ;  but  is  the  arrest  of  secretion  which 
aocompanies  oODgsstion  and  inflammation,  and  that  oonseqaeotly 
Belladonna  is  tiasne-irritant  to  this  portion  of  the  alimentary 
mucoua  memhrane.  Its  thorapeutio  valae  in  the  Tarioos  forms 
of  angina  is  well  known. 

Case  XVIII. 
The  aytnptoms  produced  by  Belladonna  in  the  nrinary  organs 
are  very  constant  and  oharacteriatio.  They  usually  oonaiBt  of 
frequent  urging  to  micturate,  with  either  a  very  great  dimination 
(when  large  doses  have  been  taken)  of  the  niinary  secretion,  or 
more  rarely  (under  the  influence  of  oomparatirely  small  doses) 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  same.  Sometimes  the  latter 
symptom  follows  upon  the  former,  as  in  Case  X.  That  these 
phenomena,  like  those  of  the  throat,  depend  upon  a  specific 
irritation  of  the  nrinary  mucous  membrane,  appeara  when  we 
infeetigate  the  ultimate  efTeots  of  the  drug  in  this  sphere. 
Chrifitison  qnotea  one  from  Wibmer,  in  which  the  patient  "  had 
Tiolent  strangury  towards  the  close,"  and  another  ftom  M. 
Jolly,  where  there  was  "  violent  strangury  with  suppression 
of  urine  and  bloody  mictnrition."  Belladonna  is  much  used  by 
tlie  old  school  in  irritable  bladder,  and  is  ooneddered  little  short 
of  a  specific  in  enuresis. 

Case  XIX. 

The  power  of  Belladonna  to  cause  active  determination  of 

blood  to  the  head  is  well  seen  in  Cases  II,  III,  X,  XI,  XVI. 

The  following  case,  quoted  by  Dr.  Taylor  (Op.  cit.)  from  a 

German  periodical,  exhibits  this  symptom  in  its  fullest  degree  : 

"  A  man,  aged  34,  ate  about  fifty  berries  to  relieve  hie  thirst.  He 
immediately  perceived  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  feeling 
of  Btupefactioa.  He  staggered  home  and  went  to  bed.  In  the 
evening  he  was  seized  with  such  violent  delirium  tbat  it  required 
three  men  to  confine  bim.  His  face  was  livid ;  his  eyes  injected 
and  protruding ;  the  pupils  strongly  dilated ;  the  carotid  arleries  puL 
taling  moit  violently ;  a  full,  hard,  and  frequent  pulse,  and  loas  of 
power  to  swallow.     He  was  bled,  and  in  about  hatf.an-hour  was 
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able  to  Bwidlow  an  emetic,  which  brought  ikway  t,  Tiolet-blue  or 
purple  liquid.  Purgative  medicines  and  enemata  were  employed, 
aod  he  recovered  Ida  eoDBciousneBs  in  about  twelve  hours." 

In  the  majority  of  cases  where  a  post-mortem  ezaminaUoQ 
has  been  obtained,  a  highly  bypereemio  state  of  the  encephalic 
mass  has  been  observed. 

Here,  too,  the  hypothesis  of  a  speoifio  iiritation  of  this 
portion  of  the  nervous  centres  supplies  the  best  explanation  of 
the  phenomena.  The  delirium  is  the  primary  efieot  of  this 
irritation,  and  the  determination  of  blood  the  subsequent 
result  of  its  contiuued  influenoe. 

Case  XX. 
A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  by  Lusanna  to 
ascertain  the  physiological  action  of  Atropine.  A  summary  of 
his  observations  appears  in  the  AUgemetne  HomSopathiscHe 
Zeitung,  vol.  Iv.,  of  which  the  folloving  is  a  translation  by 
Dr.  Hoffendahl,  of  Boston,  communicated  to  the  North  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  HomoBopatkg,  vol.  vii. 

"  The  physiological  effects  of  Atropine,  when  taken  coutibuously 
and  in  increasing  doses,  are  as  follows  : — 

"  I.  Dilatation  and  ImmohiUtg  of  the  Pvpil. — The  dUatatiou  is 
most  marked  at  the  beginning  (fourteen  to  twenty  mbutes  afler 
swallowing  a  dose  of  y^,  or  ^/^  of  a  grain)  and  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  At  the  height  of  the  intoxication  the  pupil  is  quite 
immoveable,  and  has  nearly  its  normal  diameter.  The  return  of  a 
slight  motion  of  the  iria  is  the  first  sign  that  the  effects  of  the 
remedy  are  diminishing.  Dilatation  of  tiie  pupils  often  continues 
for  eight  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  other  sj'mptoms. 

2.  Disturbance  of  the  Sight. — Objects  appeu  as  if  enveloped  in  a 
fog.  As  the  doBC  is  increased,  the  obscurity  increases  even  to  perfect 
blindness.  On  omitting  the  remedy,  these  symptoms  diminish  witii 
great  rapidity,  and  disappear  entirely  in  one  or  two  days. 

3.  Somnolence  and  Conjiuion  of  Idea». — First  merely  slug^shness 
of  the  mind,  then  diziinese  and  a  condition  resembling  commencing 
intoxication.     Headache  occurred  in  but  one  case. 

4.  SalludfMlum*  of  the  Serua  of  Hearing.— Not  frequent,  con- 
sisting of  various  sounds,  roaring,  &c. 
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5.  Hallucina(u>nt  of  the  Bight. — While  the  obBcuritj  of  objectB  ia 
increasing,  vEuiouB  phantoms  are  observed,  gigantic  forms,  and  Bome- 
times  laughable,  sometimeB  terrifying  appearances  ;  also  quick  rota- 
tion and  duplication  of  objects. 

6.  Anmslhetia — Cessation  of  pains,  especially  of  spaamoiMc  neu- 
ralgite  ;  diminished  sensibility  for  painful  physical  impressions.  The 
sense  of  touch  alone  appears  to  be  but  little  affected. 

7.  Dryntsa  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  always  occurs  in  a  few  days. 
At  first  it  is  only  a  subjective  symptom,  but  later  U  can  be  observed 
objectively,  depending  upon  a  diminution  of  the  salivary  secretion, 
but  never  connected  with  gastro-enteric  irritation,  a  symptom  which 
was  never  observed. 

8.  Loss  of  appetite ;  present  in  all  cases,  changing  to  great  voracity 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  There  is  no  thirst,  notwithstanding 
the  dryness  of  the  fauces. 

9.  Difficulty  of  utterance ;  present  at  the  height  of  the  intosi- 
cation. 

10.  Delirium,  often  followed  by,  or  alternating  with,  stupor.  Al- 
ways occurs  after  lai^er  doses  (7io  to  Vi)  "^  *  gi'^in),  is  generally  of 
a  petulant,  cheerful  character,  and  disappears  slowly. 

11.  Dysphagia  is  never  absent  if  the  use  of  the  drug  is  per- 
severed in,  and  keeps  pace  wilh  the  dryness  of  the  fauces. 

12.  Redness  of  the  skin  was  only  observed  in  one  person,  having  a 
delicate  white  skin.  The  redness  appeared  so  constantly  in  this  case, 
fhim  half-an-bour  to  an  hour  after  each  dose,  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
caused  by  the  medicine. 

13.  Torpor  and  Paralytic  Tremhling. — The  limbs,  especially  the 
lower  ones,  gradually  became  weak,  and  the  gait  unsteady ;  finally, 
the  subject  was  obliged  to  lie  down.  Slight  convulsive  tremblii^  of 
some  of  the  muecles  may  he  observed,  but  never  spasm,  painful  re- 
traction or  spasmodic  rigidity.  With  the  loss  of  consciousness,  the 
motions  become  entirely  automatic.  When  the  medicine  has  been 
given  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  there  is  subsultus;  when  a  single 
large  dose  has  been  given,  convulsions  occur. 

14.  Paralysis  of  the  Sphincters  of  the  Bladder  and  Rectum. — This 
is  the  highest  step,  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  push  the  physio- 
logical experiment.  In  two  patients,  who  took  the  dose  of  one  and 
one-half  grains,  there  were  involuntary  fcecal  discharges.  Another 
patient  took  a  sliU  larger  dose,  followed  by  incontbeuce  of  urine  and 
involuntary  discharges." 
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ThiB  last  mentioned  effect  of  the  drug — paralysis  of  tha 
spbiacterB— is  very  interesting,  for  we  have  Belladonna  highly 
recommended  in  the  involuntary  defeeeatlon  and  miotnritioD  t>f 
children.  (See  New  Sydetiham  Socie/y'8  Year  Booh  for  1860, 
page  400.) 

Case  XXI. 
In  Oase  I,  note  (8),  I  have  argued  that  the  mydriatio  power  of 
Belladonna  and  its  congeners  Hyoscyamus  and  Stramonium, 
depends  npoo  an  excitation  by  them  of  the  sympathetic  supply 
of  the  iris.  I  may  here  mention  that  this  view  is  also  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  (Principles  and  Practice  of 
Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery),  Mr.  B.  Bell  {Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  July  1858),  Prof.  Allen  Thomson  {Ghsgou) 
Medical  Journal,  January  1857),  and  Dr.  Harley  (Medical 
Timet  and  Gazette,  January  81,  1857).  Mr.  Wharton  Jones 
supplies  from  comparative  anatomy  a  most  powerful  argument 
in  its  favour.  "  In  birds,"  he  saye,  "  the  iris,  which  containa 
no  radiating  fibres,  and  receives  no  branches  ftom.  the  sympa- 
thetic, is  not  infiuenced  by  Belladonna."  He  refers  also  to  the 
power  which  he  has  found  Belladonna  to  possess  of  contracting 
the  arteries  when  locally  applied,  as  an  analogous  action  to  its 
dilating  the  pupil ;  since  the  arteries  also  are  enpplied  by  the 
sympathetic.  Opium,  which  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
dilates  the  arteries — in  each  case  probably  by  paialysing  the 
sympatbetio  further  arguments  in  support  of  this  view  will 
be  found  in  a  paper  of  my  own  in  the  London  Medical  Repiew 
of  August  1860. 

Case  XXII. 
Dr.  Chrietison,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  Poisons, 
relates  the  following  case  of  compound  poisoning  by  Opium 
and  Belladonna : — 

"  A  lady,  who  used  a  compound  infueion  of  Opium  and  Belli^ 
donna  aa  a  wash  for  an  eruption  in  the  vulva,  took  it  into  her  head 
one  day  to  nse  tbe  wash  as  an  injection ;  and  actually  received  three 
snccessive  injeciionB,  contaimog  each  the  active  matter  of  a  scruple 
of  Opium  and  half  an  ounce  of  Belladonna  leaves.     Fortunately, 
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bone  of  tbe  three  was  retained  above  a  few  tninuteB,  except  the  last, 
vhich  was  not  disdiarged  for  ten  minutea.  In  lesa  than  an  botti  efae 
waa  fotmd  ia  bed  in  &  deep  deep,  but  the  true  cause  was  not  sus- 
pected till  three  hours  later.  She  was  then  completely  inaennble 
and  motionlesB,  with  the  &ce  pide,  the  pupils  excesravely  dilated  aod 
not  contractile,  tbe  pulse  frequent  and  small,  and  the  breathing 
hurried.  After  the  use  of  pui^tive  injections,  blood-letting,  leeches 
to  the  head,  and  sinapisms  to  the  legs,  she  began  in  five  hours  to 
show  some  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  which  improTed  after  a 
fit  of  Tomiting.  When  thoroughly  aroused,  the  vision  continued 
dim,  with  the  pupils  excessively  dilated,  and  tbe  ideas  somewhat 
confused.  For  three  days  after  the  pulse  continued  frequent,  and 
the  pnpils  somewhat  dilated.  Here  the  Opium  seems  to  have  pre. 
vented  the  delirium  induced  by  Belladonna  in  tbe  early  stage;  while, 
on  the  otherhand,  the  Belladomis  prevented  the  usual  efi'ect  of  Opium 
on  the  pupils,  and  actually  [iroduced  the  opposite  action." 

I  have  qaoted  this  case  io  illustration  of  a  remark  I  pre- 
viously made,  that  the  state  of  the  pupils  induced  by  BelladoDDS 
is  not  dependent  opon  or  oonneoted  with  its  cerebral  derange- 
ment. Were  this  the  case,  the  pnpils  should  be  contracted 
daring  the  delirium,  which  corresponds  to  the  first  stage  of 
cerebral  inflammation,  and  dilated  only  in  the  subsequent 
sopor.  The  present  case  shows  us  the  cerebral  symptoms  of 
Belladonna  entirely  obliterated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  inferior  in- 
fluence of  the  Opium ;  while  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  as 
marked  as  ever,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  Opium  to 
cause  its  contraction.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  dilated  pupil  ia  a  localized  effect  of  Belladonna,  and 
forms  no  necessary  indication  oi  counter-indication  as  to  its 
use  in  cerebral  affections. 

I  will  DOW  conclude  this  paper  by  summing  up  the  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  above  faots  as  to  the  essential 
physiological  action  of  Belladonna.  In  so  doing,  I  shall  be 
;^viog  in  brief  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  drug  undertaken 
byDr.Madden  and  myself  on  tbe  basis  (mainly)  of  the  materials 
here  collected. 

Belladonna,  then,  in  the  language  of  the  old  school  toxioo- 
logisls  is  a  "  narootioo>irritaot"    By  "narooUo"  (better  "nea- 
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rotio")  tbey  meEin  a  substanoe  wbich  exerts  a  speeifio  inBoeDce 
upon  the  nervous  system  ;  by  ■"irritant,"  dae  wbich  b  capable 
of  oaasing  iD&ammatiOD  in  various  Ussnes  and  o^ans.  Under' 
these  two  heads  I  shall  range  the  physiologioal  action  of  the  drug. 
I.- — Nedrotic, 

This  action  of  the  drug  varies  according  as  it  is  exerted  upon 
the  sensory,  the  motor,  or  the  sympathetic  division  of  the 
nervous  system. 

1.  Sensory. — Belladonna  is  an  aneesthetio— a  depressor  of 
the  sensory  nerves.  This  iofluenoe  is  invariably  seen  vhen  the 
drag  is  applied  to  the  external  surface — local  ansestheeia  being 
always  the  result.  When  swallowed  in  large  quantity,  it  is 
exerted  upon  the  etomaoh,  aa  shown  by  the  insensibility  of  that 
orgau  to  emetics.  It  almost  invariably  extends  to  the  eye,  pro- 
ducing impaired  vision  going  on  to  amaurosis,  and  insensibility 
to  the  stimuli  which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  winking.  It  is  some- 
times seen  in  the  ear,  in  the  form  of  deafoess  (Case  V).  Very, 
rarely  it  affects  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  giving  rise  to 
general  anesthesia  (Case  IV). 

The  only  homceopathic  application  of  Belladonna  which  would 
result  bom  the  above  iiictB  would  be  ita  uae  in  functional  amaoroeiB 
and  nervouB  deaineBs.  As  an  antipathic  palliative,  its  anteathetic 
power  may  be  made  uae  of  as  a  local  application  to  painful  parts. 
Given  internally  for  thia  purpose,  it  may  palliate  the  photophobia 
which  accompaniea  many  afTectiona  of  the  eye,  but  can  hardly  be 
depended  upon  to  relieve  pain  in  general.  Thia  ia  the  experience  of 
physicians  of  the  old  achool,  as  Pereira  teatifieB. 

S.  Motor. — Here,  too.  Belladonna  acts  as  a  depressor — a 
paralyser.  As  in  the  sensory  sphere,  this  influence  is  rather 
local  than  generaL  The  difficult  emesis  which  so  often  obtains 
is  probably  partly  due  to  its  paralysing  effect  on  the  stomach ; 
and  Lusanna  has  told  ns  bow  it  relaxes  the  sphincters.  But 
general  paralysis  is  rarely  seen,  for  the  loss  of  the  power  of 
standing  and  walking  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  a  different 
cause.     (See  Case  I.  note  1,  and  Case  X.  note  5.) 

The  nee  of  Belladonna  in  involuntary  micturition  and  defecation  is 
strictly  homceopathic.     In  the  former  afiection — enuresis — bo  com- 
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mon  in  youn^  children,  it  nrelj  fiila  when  given  in  the  lower 
dilntioni,  from  the  3rd  decimal  downwudB.  Antipathicallj,  it  mt^ 
be  nted  u  a  local  application  to  apasmodic  itricturea  ;  aa  in  rigidity 
of  the  OS  uteri  during  labour  or  difficult  menatruation,  apasmodic 
stricture  of  the  urethra  with  retention  of  nrine,  chordee,  &c. 

8.  Sympathetic. — To  the  sympathetio  or  ganglionio  nerves 
Belladonna  ia  aa  exoitant.  This  inflnenoe,  however,  appears 
never  to  be  exerted  except  by  a  loaal  application  of  the  drag — 
save  in  the  eye,  where  the  dilated  pupil,  and  open,  staring, 
brilliant  eyeball  are  precisely  the  effeots  of  excitation  of  the 
cervical  Bympatbetic,  from  which  the  eye  is  snpplied. 

We  can  hardly  uae  this  power  of  Belladonna  except  physiologically 
or  andpalhically.  To  the  eye  we  apply  it  to  dilate  the  pupil,  for 
ophthatnuDBCopic  purposes,  or  to  prevent  adhesions  in  iritis.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  use,  however.  Dr.  Madden  states  that  he  hu 
treated  numeroue  cases  of  irids  with  hoinceopathic  remedies,  espe- 
dally  Clematis,  without  ueing  mydriatics,  nod  haa  never  had  reason 
to  regret  their  neglect.  The  power  of  BeUsdonoa  to  contract  the 
arteries,  through  the  medium  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  renders  it  a 
valuable  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  many  inflammations.  It  is,  of 
course,  most  useful  when  the  inflamed  part  can  be  reached  by  it 
locally.  Thus  in  the  inflammation  of  the  mamma,  known  (from  its 
usual  termination  under  ordinary  treatment)  as  "  milk- abscess,"  the 
local  application  of  Belladonna,  if  made  in  time,  will  almost  in. 
variably  cause  speedy  resolution.*  In  gastritis.  Belladonna  will 
greatly  aid  the  Bpeciflc  irritant  of  the  part — as  Arsenic,  or  may  itself 
effect  a  cure.  It  should  not  be  applied  (in  substance)  to  an  inflamed 
part  to  which  it  is  specifically  irritant,  or  aggravation  will  ensue.  I 
have  known  it  greatiy  increase  the  pain,  kc.  of  a  boil. 

II. — Irbttant, 

The  tisBue-irritant  power  of  Selladonna  is  exerted  tipon  the 
encephalic  maea,  oertain  portions  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  the  skin. 

1 .  Encephalic  Maat. — ^This  moBt  be  considered  under  the 
beads  of  its  various  divisions. 

•  Sm  a  case  related  hj  myself  in  BroiiluBoMt  Bttrotpid,,  vol.  slli.  p.  S95. 
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a.  Cerebrum.  The  first  effect  of  BeUadonoa  upon  the  cere- 
brum  is  to  excite,  and  at  the  same  time  perreit,  its  function. 
Thus  we  have  delirium,  insomniK,  mooia.  If  the  influence  be 
seyere  oi  prolonged,  active  determination  of  blood  takes  place, 
and  we  have  symptoms  of  congestion,  inflammation,  and 
effusion. 

The  value  of  Belladonna  ia  so  well  known  in  all  active  perveraiona 
of  function,  and  all  hypenemtc  conditionB  of  the  cerebrum,  that  I 
need  adduce  no  evidence  of  it  here. 

i.  Cerebellum,  ^he  disturbing  influence  of  Belladonna 
upon  the  cerebellum  appears  in  the  lora  of  co-ordinating  and 
balancing  power  observed  in  the  mnscular  system  geneially, 
and  especially  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs. 

It  is  a  plausible  theory  of  some  French  phyBicians  that  chorea  has 
iU  aeat  in  the  cerebellum.*  If  this  be  true,  the  power  of  Bella' 
donna  to  cause  and  cure  this  diaeaae  may  be  ranged  under  the 
present  category.  There  is  little  recorded  homtaopathic  experience 
in  this  disease,  but  many  allopathic  physicians  testify  to  the  control 
exercised  over  it  by  Belladonna.  Dr.  Fuller  adminbtered  it  to 
twelve  choreic  children  in  St.  George's  Hospital :  "  in  Beven  cases 
its  action  appeared  to  be  decidedly  curative,  but  in  two  cases  it 
failed  to  ezercise  the  slightest  control  over  the  spasms ;  and  in  the 
other  three  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  improvement  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  acUon." 

c.  Medulla  Oblongala.  The  excited  and  perverted  funclioa 
of  this  oentre  ia  seen  in  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  nerves  which  originate  in  it.  The  spasms  of 
the  larynx  and  pharynx,  the  difficult  articulation  and  deglntilion, 
and  the  spasmodic  cough  ^Case  XI,],  belong  to  this  oategory. 

An  excited  state  of  the  medulla  oblongata  may  give  rise  to  many 
diseases.  If  its  influence  &11  on  the  blood-Tessels  of  the  brain,  we 
have  epilepsy,  t     In  this  disease  Belladonna  ib,  after  Hydrocyanic 

•  See  Watson,  Practice  ofPhytie  [4th  ed.),  vol.  i.  p.  672. 
t  See  ■my  Paper  on  the  NerronB  System,  Britiih  Joamal  of  HoaaopaOtf), 
October  1861,  p.  663. 
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KcM,  incompantbl;  onr  bestre  medy.  Dr.  Rossell  bas  recorded 
•ome  TBluable  casea  illiutnttiTe  of  this  in  the  Ifith  Toliime  of  the 
SrititA  Journal  of  Bomaopaikj,  and  it  is  Dr.  Brown-Seqaaid's 
leading  remedy  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic.  If 
the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  nervea  be  moatly  affected,  we  haTe 
larysgiBmiu,  pertossis,  or  hydrophobia  (bo  far  aa  the  latter  afi^tiMi 
is  confined  to  the  throat  symptoms).  In  laryngismus  slriduliu 
(Millar's  asthma)  we  have  no  records  of  the  use  of  Belladonna ;  and 
Aconite  is  so  successful  in  this  disorder  as  rarely  to  give  ns  the 
trouble  of  seeking  a  new  remedy.  In  pertusus  BeUadonna  is  a 
favourite  remedy  in  both  old  and  new  schools.f  In  alternation  wilh 
Drosera,  it  is  probably  the  beet  remedy  in  the  second  Btage  of 
this  disease.  And  if  hydrophobia  ever  has  been  cured,  the  credit  is 
due  to  Belladonna.  Dr.  Watson  tells  us  that  Mr.  Youatt  coD«dered 
it  tbe  best  prophylactic  against  this  frightful  affectioD  [Prao&e*  of 
Phytic,  4th  ed.  toL  L  p.  629] ;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  China  Stra. 
monium  is  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  for  it  By  its  influence 
on  the  hypoglossal,  or  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  Belladonna  may 
prove  useful  in  some  cases  of  stammering.  Lastly,  if  the  excited 
state  of  the  medulla  falls  most  severely  on  the  pulmonary  branches 
of  the  vagus,  we  may  have  Bpasmodic  asthma — an  affection  for  which 
Stramonium  is  the  favourite  remedy  of  the  old  school.  Of  course, 
if  Belladonna  is  to  prove  curative  in  any  of  these  diseases,  irritation 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  must  be  their  central  cause. 

d.  Corpora  Quadrigemitta.  Upon  irritation  of  these  o^ana 
— the  oeatres  of  viBios— depend  the  vistial  hallDciaations  so 
common  in  Belladoanft  poisoning,  even  where  the  retina  ia 
paialysed  to  all  aotual  objects. 

The  curadve  action  of  BeUadonna  with  regard  to  visual  halludna- 
tioni  is  most  firequently  called  into  play  when  these  arise  as  a  part  of 
delirium  ebriosomm.  But  it  should  be  thonght  of  in  any  nibjective 
derangement  of  Tinon^-cbromatopsia,  diplopia,  &c. — apparentiy  of 
intra-cranial  origin. 

■  I  have  Juit  had  a  case  In  wbkh  an  epUepUo  paroxysm  ooonrred  in  the 
eoone  of  a  BeTore  attack  of  hooping-cough.  Belladonna,  in  drop  dowa  of  the 
1st  dilution,  waa  immsdiately  resorted  to ;  under  the  use  of  which  the  oongh 
rajridlj  subsided,  and  without  any  letum  of  the  paroxysm.  The  patient  was 
a  child  of  ten  months  old. 
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We  h&TO  DO  kaonledge  oF  the  aymptoma  reaultiog  firota  irri-. 
tation  of  the  corpora  etriata,  optio  tiudami,  or  oUier  imtDMilioiied 
portions  of  die  encephalic  masa. 

2.  Mucous  Membrane*.— -The  muooos  membranea  on  wbiob 
tbe  apeoific  irritadoo  of  Belladonna  faJla  are  those  oi  die  eye, 
the  throat,  and  the  arinary  pasaagea. 

a.  Conjunctiva.  In  poisoning  by  Belladonna  this  membrane' 
ia  generally  injected,  and  in  two  cases  we  hare  seen  it  aotaally 
inflamed  (Cases  IV.  VI.) 

Belladonna  is  rarely  called  for  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  but  is  a 
useful  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  tbe  etrumous  form; 

b.  Throat.  In  the  effects  of  Belladonna  upon  the  throat  we 
have  dryness,  heat,  aoreness,  and  redness.  This  is  the  direct 
order  of  the  ireqnency  of  tbe  occurrence  of  these  symptoms. 
Christison  mentions  (as  we  have  seen)  two  cases  in  which  the 
initalion  went  on  to  aphthous  inflammation. 

The  value  of  Belladonna  in  the  variouB  angins  is  well  eatEtblished. 
Its  irritant  influence  on  the  throat  forms,  moreover,  an  important 
element  ia  its  homcBopathicity  to  scarlatina  and  erysipelas. 

c.  Urinary.  In  this  tract  tbe  ioflnenoe  of  Belladonna  oanses 
frequent,  painful,  and  scanty  micturition,  sometimes  going  on  to 
strangury  and  beemattma.  Occasionally  the  nrine  is  much 
increased  in  quantity,  sometimes  after  previous  diminution. 

Belladonna  is  of  much  value  in  irritable  states  of  the  urinary 
apparatus,  Bhort  of  actual  inflammation.  When  this  occurs,  it  is 
superseded  in  value  by  Cantharis,  Terebiathina,  Sec. 

3.  Siin. — The  irritant  influence  of  Belladonna  Is  seen  in 
simple  redness,  redness  with  svrelliog  (usually  in  the  faoe),  or 
scarlatinoid  eruption. 

The  curative  power  of  Belladonaa  in  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  skin  is  very  marked.  In  erythema  it  easily  effects  a  cure.  In 
nmple,  non-veucular  eiysipelBS,  its  use  is  one  of  the  most  triumphant 
things  in  homoecpathy.  Mr.  Liston's  tesUmony  to  its  efficacy  in  this 
disease  is  well  known.    Carbuncle,  furuncle,  and  whitlow — which 
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an  tU  of  m  eiTtlpelBtoiu  nature— demand  the  um  of  BelladoiiiiB, 
nther  ai  «  eole  or  helping  remedy ;  and  it  U  probebly  the  relatioD 
of  Belladonnk  to  the  eryeipeletous  poiton  which  rendert  it  so  useful 
in  puerperal  fever,  which  in  nine  caaea  oat  of  ten  ie  erynpelas, 
having  its  local  manifeatation  in  the  peritoneum.  Belladonna  coreia 
all  the  essen^  eymptoma  of  ordinal;  acarlatina — the  rarii,  the 
angina,  and  the  delirium — and  ia  tbua  deaeiredlj  our  leading 
remedy  in  thii  a£Fecdon.  The  ferer  and  the  renal  inflammation 
alone  are  beyond  ita  border,  and  where  prominent  lymptoms  requirs 
the  aid  of  other  remediea. 

A  word  on  the  prophylactic  power  of  Belladonna  in  this  disease. 
It  has  been  too  much  regarded  as  an  isolated  phenomenon ;  whereas 
I  believe  (be  truth  to  be,  that  all  true  homsc^athic  speta&ca  are 
prophylactic  as  well  as  curative.  Acting  upon  the  same  tisaues  and 
organe  as  the  dieease  they  combat,  they  can  prevent  by  pre-occnpy- 
ing  the  ground,  as  well  as  cure  hy  driving  out  the  intruder.  Thus 
Quinine  is  prophylactic,  as  well  as  curative,  of  ague,  Cupnitn  of 
cholera.  Mercury  of  constitutional  syphilis.  But  it  is  obviouB  that 
only  with  a  few  diseases  can  any  medicinal  prophylaxis  be  properly 
carried  out ;  and  as  yet  we  have  but  few  drugs  like  the  above-men- 
tioned which  completely  cover  the  symptoms  of  the  dreaded  afiectioa. 
A  scientific  PathogeneBy  must  make  much  progress,  snd  the  mind  of 
the  public  must  be  greatly  enlightened,  before  we  can  hope  for  any 
systematic  practice  of  medicinal  prophylaxis ;  but  I  believe  that  when 
tbia  is  reached,  we  shall  have  to  thank  the  law  of  similars,  and  the 
man  who  established  it,  for  the  very  possibility  of  its  attainment. 

The  anddoteB  in  cases  of  BelladonDa  poieoning  are  the 
mineral  alkalies — Ammonia,  Potash,  Soda:  and  Opiam.  Its 
most  nearly  allied  medicines  are  Hyoeoyamus  and  Stramoninm. 
These  three  are  considered  by  some  chemists  to  possess — ^like 
Nnx  Vomica  and  Ignatia — a  common  active  principle. 


EFFECTS    OF  AB3ENICAL  PAPER-HANGINGS    ON 

THE  HEALTH. 

By  B.  E.  DuDQEON,  M.D. 

Fboh  time  to  time  extracts  bave  been  given  in  this  Jonmal 
ftotn  other  publications  bearing  upon  the  injnrioas  effects  of 
arsenioaJ  paper-hangings  on  the  health  of  those  living  in  rooms 
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adonied  with  them.  Iq  the  preseDt  paper  I  propose  to  give  ao 
account  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  own  oheervation, 
vhere  I  believe  I  can  trace  the  morbid  symptoms  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  to  tbis  cause. 

1.  Though  I  had  frequently  read  in  the  medical  journals  of 
the  injurious  effeots  of  arsenical  paper-hangings,  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  last  year  that  I  observed  in  my  own  practice 
any  esses  where  I  oould  distinctly  trace  their  poisonous  action. 
At  that  time  I  was  extremely  puzzled  by  the  prevalence  of 
disease  among  all  the  members  of  a  family  who,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  comparatively  healthy.  The  family  consisted  of 
a  lady  and  gentleman  and  their  three  children — one  grown  op, 
the  other  two  a  girl  and  a  boy  of  the  respective  ages  of  16  and 
12.  The  father,  aged  about  55,  had  a  severe  attack  of  rhea- 
matism,  and  on  his  recovery  from  that,  a  difficulty  of  making 
water,  neither  of  which  affections  do  I  at  all  attribute  to  the 
poisonous  iuBuence  of  arsenic.  His  wife,  aged  ahout  38,  was 
affected  with  langour,  inahiUty  to  go  about  her  usual  occupa- 
tioDs,  total  loss  of  appetite,  frequent  aicknesa  and  headaches. 
The  eldest  daughter,  her  step-child,  aged  about  40,  was  much 
more  Eerionsly  ill.  She  had  violent  attacks  of  coagh  with 
oopions  expectoration,  a  peculiar  neuralgic  pain  in  the  left  arm 
that  took  her  suddenly  after  meals,  shortness  of  breath,  loss  of 
appetite,  frequent  diarrhrsa,  extreme  debility  and  constant  ex- 
hausting meuorrhagia  at  the  catamenial  period.  The  other  two 
children  were  subject  to  nnacconntable  attacks  of  pain  iu  the 
abdomen,  sickness  and  debility.  Another  member  of  the 
family,  who  resided  generally  at  Brighton,  was  always  affected 
with  sickness  and  abdominal  pains  when  she  stayed  a  day  or 
two  at  her  father's  house  iu  London.  Those  of  the  family  who 
resided  in  London  got  immediately  much  better  when  they 
went  for  a  day  or  two  into  the  country.  Visiting  at  the  house 
one  day,  I  observed  that  the  room  I  was  shown  into  had  a 
bright-green  arsenical  paper,  and  on  enquiry  I  found  that  every 
room  in  the  house  was  likewise  hung  with  arsenical  paper.  I 
learned  also,  on  further  investigation,  that  the  iU-healih  of  the 
family  was  coincident  in  time  with  the  hanging  of  these 
brilliant  .papers   in  their  rooms.     I  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 
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puading  the  head  of  the  hoase  to  have  the  papers  remoTsd 
imm^iatelf,  and  replaced  hj  leaa  gaudy,  but  more  innoceDt 
hftugiugs.  The  change  waa  followed  by  an  almost  immediate 
oessotioD  of  the  gastrio  and  abdominal  symptoins  of  all  the 
family.  The  ease  of  monorrhagia  did  not  derive  such  palpable 
benefit;  ibi  thoagfa  the  gastiio  symptoms  were  removed,  the 
menorrhagia  recurred  as  violently  aa  ever,  and  was  attended  by 
an  eedematous  state  of  the  eyeUds  often  closing  up  the  eyes 
completely  for  a  day  or  two.  I  cannot  say  that  the  menor- 
ihagia  wae  caused  by  the  poisonous  paper-bangings,  for  she  had 
been  subject  to  it  for  years,  but  it  seemed  that  sinae  she  had 
been  exposed  to  their  influence,  the  menorrhagia  bad  certainly 
incrrased  in  intensity,  and  was  attended  by  the  tedematooB 
symptoms,  which  was  not  formerly  the  case.  I  imagine  that 
the  blood  bad  been  oonaiderably  affected  by  the  arsenical 
poisoning,  and  had  lost  muoh  of  its  proporlion  of  fibrine  and 
rod  particles ;  for  the  discharge  was  very  much  paler  than  it  was 
formerly,  and  the  cedema,  as  well  as  the  paleness  of  complexion, 
showed  a  preponderance  of  its  watery  constitnente. 

2.  A  young  lady  of  19,  who  lived  in  an  apartment  hung  with 
»  bright  Scbweinfurt  green  paper,  had  several  very  severe  gastrio 
attacks,  one  of  which  almost  amounted  to  gastric  fever.  They 
were  marked  by  violent  burning  pains  in  the  bowels,  increased 
to  sharp  pain  on  pressure,  tongue  thickly  furred,  anorexia,  great 
thirsL  The  worst  attack  lasted  a  week.  She  changed  her 
residence,  but  oddly  enough  again  took  up  her  abode  in  ao 
arsenical  room.  She  here  became  affected  with  a  peculiar  skia 
disease.  The  skin  of  her  neck,  bosom,  and  shoulders  was 
covered  with  a  rough,  oracked-looking,  dirty  brownish-red 
eruption,  which  burned  and  itched.  She  frequently  took  cold 
in  her  head,  daring  which  the  itching  and  burning  of  the  raah 
were  always  very  much  increased.  After  residing  some  months 
in  this  room,  ehe  again  removed  and  went  to  the  country,  where 
she  speedily  improved.  This  eruption,  as  well  ae  the  gastrio 
attacks,  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  ar- 
senical poisoning. 

3.  A  boy  of  eight  years  of  age  was  brought  to  me  suffering 
from  loss  of  appetite  £requent  vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomach. 
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and  a  reddish  brovo  rough  eruption  in  patches  over  his  cheat 
aDteriorly.  He  bad  only  had  Uieee  symptoms  since  being  at  a 
boarding-school  for  three  months,  previoas  to  irhich  be  was 
perfectly  well  and  strong.  On  enquiry  about  the  bed-room  he 
slept  in,  I  fbnnd  it  was  hung  with  the  bright  arsenical  paper. 
I  should  observe  that  his  brother,  who  slept  in  the  same  room 
with  him  at  school,  was  not  afiectad  in  the  same  way.  On 
leaving  school  and  going  home  he  rapidly  recovered;  and  I 
may  remark,  though  the  observation  may  be  unimportant, 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  family  at  home  had  hooping- 
cough,  which  was  immediately  taken  by  the  boy  who  had  not 
had  the  arsenical  symptoms,  but  not  by  him  who  had  suffered 
that  way. 

4.  A  lady,  aged  about  35,  who  had  long  been  under  my  oaro 
for  some  pectoral  symptoms  that  gave  soine  uneasinesB,  as  there 
wero  distinct  eigna  of  tuberolee  in  the  apex  of  the  right  lung, 
had  been  rather  fatigued  by  attendance  ou  an  invaUd  relative, 
during  the  course  of  which  she  became  affected  with  slight 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  when  they  were  moved,  from 
which  she  had  frequently  sn&^red  before.  When  in  this  state 
^e  went  to  reside  with  a  relative  at  Walton,  where  her  bed- 
room was  hung  with  an  arsenical  paper.  Here  sbe  became  ex- 
tremely ill ;  the  hsemorrhage  from  the  bowels  increased  to  an 
extent  she  had  never  before  known  it ;  she  became  weak,  aummio, 
lost  her  appetite,  and  was  affected  with  diarrhcea  and  violent  pains 
in  the  bowels,  of  a  burning  character  ohiefiy,  much  aggravated 
by  pressure.  A  rough  itching  eruption  similar  to  that  of  the  last 
case  appeared  upon  her  chest  and  abdomen,  and  she  bad  fre- 
quent attadiB  of  nausea  and  Totniting.  On  going  down  to  see 
her  in  the  country,  I  thought  I  detected  the  cause  of  the  in* 
dispoffltioD  in  the  paper  of  her  bed-room,  and  though  neither 
she  nor  her  Mends  were  willing  to  allow  that  the  paper  oould 
do  any  harm,  I  insisted  on  a  removal.  She  cams  up  to  town, 
and  all  the  dangerons  symptoms  rapidly  subsided.  The  hemor- 
rhage ceased,  the  eraption  went  off,  the  appetite  returned,  and 
the  aniemie  condition  is  gradually  giving  way  to  her  normal  rosy 
complexion.  lu  this  case  the  hemorrhage  was  not  caused  origi- 
nally by  the  arsenical  poisoning,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  very  mnoli 
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increased  thereby,  and  attended  by  diarrhcea,  pains  in  the  bowels 
and  gastric  derangement  whioh  had  never  formerly  accompanied 
it.  The  paUent  when  I  visited  her  was  in  such  a  condition  of 
debility  and  ezbanation,  that  I  believe  she  vrould  not  have  lived 
much  longer  eubjeoted  to  the  same  influences.  I  may  mention 
that  the  heemorrhage  from  the  bovrels  in  this  case  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  checked  by  hammamslU  even  before  the  patient  ooald  be 
removed. 

5,  A  lady  aged  28,  nho  had  recently  come  to  reside  in  town, 
consulted  me  two  months  ago  for  very  violent  pain  soon  after 
every  meal  in  the  epigastrium,  with  naueea  and  indiSerent 
appetite.  The  skin  on  her  waist  and  bosom,  as  high  up  as  her 
throat,  was  beset  with  a  dry,  brownish  red  eruption,  in  irregular 
patches,  which  itched  a  good  deal.  She  had  frequent  and  violent 
attacks  of  sneezing,  whioh  woke  her  up  at  night,  and  were  at- 
tended by  copious  watery  discharge  from  the  nose.  She  had  been 
suffering  from  these  symptoms  for  many  months,  and  on  enquiry 
I  found  that  her  bed-room  in  the  house  she  formerly  resided  in 
had  an  arsenical  paper.  The  gaatric  symptoms  rapidly  subsided 
in  her  new  habitation,  but  the  eruption  is  still  under  treatment. 
Her  husband  was  also  affected  with  gaatric  symptoms  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  his  wife,  but  he  had  no  eruption. 

6,  A  few  weeks  since  I  was  consulted  by  a  woman,  aged  41, 
Duree  in  a  family  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  She  told  me  that 
soon  after  coming  to  hve  with  the  family  where  she  was  now. 
about  two-and-a-hatf  years  since,  she  became  affected  with 
attacks  of  ague,  whioh  have  continued  ever  since.  The  fits  of 
ague  were  generally  of  the  quotidian  type,  hut  sometimes  they 
became  tertian,  and  she  has  neyer  been  a  week  without  one.  All 
that  time  she  had  been  subject  to  almost  constant  burning  in 
the  epigastrium,  frequent  attacks  of  faintness  often  iiearly 
amounting  to  syncope.  Diarrhcea,  pain  in  the  bowels,  sickness 
and  vomiting  were  often  present.  Before  coming  to  Kingston 
she  had  some  spots  of  lepra  on  her  arms ;  since  then  the  erup- 
tion bas  very  much  inoieased,  and  has  extended  to  her  face. 
The  room  she  has  slept  in  all  this  time  is  papered  with  an 
arsenical  paper.  She  has  left  this  room  now  for  four  days,  but 
is  still  very  faint  and  oooaeionally  sick,  and  bas  not  yet  lost  her 
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ligTie  fits.  She  oerer  resided  in  bd  agniah  district,  nor  knew 
vhat  agae  was  before  sleepJDg  in  this  room,  and  SaDgstOB-<m> 
Thames  is  not  supposed  to  be  an  agnisb  place.  A  obild  belong- 
ing to  the  family  baa  oooasionally  slept  in  the  room  with  her, 
but  each  time  it  did  so  it  was  affected  with  sickness,  violent 
vomiting  and  iainting. 

7.  One  more  case  came  nnder  my  obserration  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  year.  It  was  that  of  a  lady,  aged  42,  who  for 
eighteen  months  had  been  subject  to  diarrhoea.  I  am  unable  at 
this  moment  to  say  if  during  all  that  time  sbe  had  lived  in 
the  same  bouse.  The  diarrhoea  occurred  every  morning,  and 
the  bowels  were  opened  irom  five  to  seven  times  during  the 
forenoon.  It  seldom  troubled  her  in  the  afternoon.  The 
motions-  were  loose  and  slimy,  preceded  by  griping  and  fol' 
lowed  by  straining.  I  treated  her  for  nearly  three  months 
without  material  benefit ;  on  the  contrary,  she  continued  to  get 
rather  worse,  weaker,  and  more  emaciated ;  and  about  the  end 
of  October  a  very  violent  cough,  with  diarrhcea  and  pain  in  the 
chest,  and  mucous  expectoration,  came  on.  She  became  so  ill, 
indeed,  that  she  was  do  longer  able  to  come  to  see  me,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  December  I  paid  her  a  visit,  and  found  ber  in- 
habiting rooms  hung  with  the  gaudiest  arsenical  paper.  I 
advised  an  immediate  removal,  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
complete  recovery  from  the  diarrhcea  and  cough.  During  her 
residence  in  the  airsenioal  rooms  she  bad  a  bad  whitlow,  which 
I  should  scarcely  think  worth  mentioning,  had  not  the  same 
affection  occurvd  to  another  patient  who  sat  most  of  the  day 
in  a  similar  arsenical  room. 

.  These  are  all  the  oases  I  can  at  present  recal  to  my  memory 
where  the  symptoms  have  appeared  to  be  caused  or  aggravated 
by  a  residence  in  rooms  coated  with  this  poisonous  pigment.  I 
have  attributed  the  effects  produced  to  the  arsenic  in  the  colour- 
ing matter,  because  though  the  pigment  is  a  compound  of 
arsenic  and  copper,  the  symptoms  more  nearly  resemble  those 
of  the  former  substance. 

If  I  am  right  in  attributing  the  above  effects  to  the  infinenoe 
of  the  arsenic  in  the  paper  on  the  walls,  as  arsenical  papers  are 
taow  BO  frequently  used  in  the  interiors  of  houses,  it  is  obvious 
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that  we  abould  make  parUoolar  inquiries  in  oU  raspicioiiB  oasea 
as  to  the  oharaoteT  of  the  paper-hangings  in  the  rooms  they 
inhabit.  We  may  often  be  vainly  treating — perhaps  with 
orsenio  itself,  as  has  happened  to  myaelf  more  than  once — 
maladies  that  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  the  poiBonoos  action 
of  that  substance.  All  the  resources  of  the  medical  art  could 
avail  but  little  for  a  patient  who  is  daily  and  hourly  respiring 
an  atmosphere  laden  with  minute  paitioles  of  this  subtle  and 
lethal  poison,  and  it  should  be  oui  duty  to  insist  on  the  iuatiaiit 
removal  of  such  papers  &om  any  dwelUng  oi  sleeping  room  as 
Boon  as  we  become  aware,  of  them.  This  we  should  do  irre- 
spective of  the  unwillingness  of  the  patient  or  his  friends  to 
attribute  his  symptoms  to  tba  action  of  the  poisonous  ^gmeat. 
Patients  are  often  extremely  obstinate  oa  ihie  subject  They 
like  the  colour  of  the  paper,  and  are  unwilling  to  put  tlieai- 
selves  to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  re-paparing  their 
room,  80  they  will  allege  dl  sorts  of  reasons  for  rsfusiiig  to 
comply  with  our  advice.  The  paper  was  there  a  long  time 
before  the  symptoms  appeared,  or  other  members  of  the  ftimily 
equally  exposed  to  its  influenoe  remain  unaffected— and  so 
forth.  But  if  we  are  satisfied  that  the  paper  is  the  cause,  we 
should  either  insist  on  its  removal,  or  on  the  removal  of  thd 
patient  from  its  baneful  effects,  otherwise  our  remedial  efibrts 
will  be  all  in  vain. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  symptoms  in  the  above  cases 
varied  considerably,  but  all  were  truly  choraoteristio  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning.  In  some  it  was  thetgaatric  and  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  that  was  most  afieoted ;  in  others 
the  respiratory  organs  suffered  most ;  in  several  the  skin  was 
attacked ;  and  the  ease  numbered  6  was  a  most  perfect  specimen 
of  ague,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  trace,  hod  no  other  cause  Uian 
the  arsenical  room. 

The  pernicious  employment  of  this  dangerous  arsenical 
pigment  is  not  confined  to  paper-hangings.  Becent  coroner's 
inquests  show  us  that  it  exerts  its  deadly  influence  on  the  poor 
women  employed  in  artificial  flower-making,  and  if  in  several 
cases  it  has  nnmistakeably  occasioned  death,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  many  others  it  has  been  the  cause  of  painful 
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and  dangerouB  diseases  among  these  poor  women.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  also,  that  the  gills  employed  in  making  up  the  bright 
gceen  dresses,  worn  so  frequently  by  ladies  last  season,  must 
have  been  much  injured  by  their  occupation ;  and  perhaps  the 
dancers  in  the  ball  room  have  to  blame  these  same  verdant 
dresses,  worn  by  themselves  or  their  companions,  for  some  of 
their  ailments,  which  probably  they  have  attributed  to  quite 
other  causes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  workmen  employed  by  tbe  paper- 
hanging  makers  in  the  maaofacture  of  these  arsenical  papers 
are  frequently  seized  with  violent  symptoms  indicative  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  and  we  have  been  told  by  men  employed 
to  put  up  and  take  down  these  papers  that  they  have  felt  ill  for 
many  days  after  such  work. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  if  tbe  govemmmt  will  interfere  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  wholesale  poisoning  of  the  people.  The 
imbecile  way  in  which  they  maunder  about  suppressing  any 
practice  of  adulteration,  unless  it  may  interfere  with  the 
revenue — as  in  tbe  oase  of  tbe  innoonotaa  adulteration  of  cofite 
with  chicory — make  ns  despair  of  seeing  any  vigorous  and 
effectual  action  in  the  case  of  arsenical  poisons  employed  aa 
paper-hangings  or  as  articles  of  dress.  So  at  present  the 
matter  rests  ohieBy  with  ourselves,  and  we  should  endeavoor  to 
let  it  be  known,  far  and  near,  that  the  employment  of  these 
bright  green  gaudy  pigments  is  fraught  with  danger,  and 
should  be  at  once  discontinued,  if  serious  conseqnence  would 
be  prevented. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL  STUDIES. 

By  Db.  IU)TH,  Paris. 

Symptoms  produced  hy  Arsenical  Poisoning,  referred   to  in 

vol.  xix.,  p.  628. 

The  sources  whence  the  symptoms  are  taken  are  the 
following.  Tbe  numbers  after  each  symptom  refer  to  ^e 
oases  of  poisoning  enumerated  in  this  list  hy  corresponding 
numbers  :— 
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1.  JimM,  Souflard'i  death.  In  the  Tmmctioiu  of  the  Acad,  de 
MM..  March  1889.-2.  Rummel,  Horn.  Ztg.,  32,  233.— 3.  Idem, 
ibid.,  233, — 4,  Idem,  ilud,,  234. — 6.  Jacqaemin,  Arcli.  g^o.  de 
M^d.,  1, 1, 148.— 6.  Orflla,  ibid.,  49,  4,  502.— 7.  Heifelder,  H<n- 
delb.  med.  Ann.,  4,  2,  256.-8.  Friedrtch,  Hufel.  Jour.,  5,  171.— 
9.  Puchelt,  Heidelb,  med.  Ann.,  4,  2,  266. — 10.  Hohnbaom, 
Henke's  Zeitwh.,  2,  4,  306.— 11.  Schlegel.  ibid.,  1,  29.— 12. 
Kaiser,  ibid.,  18,  2,  266.— IS.  Scbreyer,  ibid.,  24,  3,  76.— 14. 
Kortum,  ibid.,  26,  3,  166.— IS.  Stacbow,  ibid.,  26,  3, 16$.— 16. 
Bothbamel,  ibid.,  Erganzbit.,  29,  78.-17.  Eloae.  ibid.,  43,  1,  41. 
— 18.  Spengler,  ibid.,  65,  2,  4S0. — 19.  Sooderland,  Uarless,  2,  2, 
175. — 20.  Canetta,  Henke's  Erganahft,  32,  98.— 31.  Anutiu 
LaeitannB,  Oba.  et  cut.  med.  centur.  II.  obg.  65. — 22.  Minicb,  Kuitx, 
Horn.  Ztg.,  33,  14.— 23.  Schapper,  ibid.,  33,  13.— 24.  Van  dea 
Dale,  Manuel  de  Toxicol,  de  Frank,  p.  28. — 2S.  Toonellier,  Jour, 
de  miA.  chii.  el  pbarm.,  4, 15, — 36.  Kraft,  Preuaa.  Vereiiiratg,  10, 
190.-37,  Opler,  ibid.,  66.-28.  Schenlen,  Ca«p.  Wchnechr,  1844, 
372.— 29.  BoTgea,  Rust'a  Mag.,  6,  1,  64,-30.  Koch,  ibid.,  50.  1. 
111. — 31.  Hausbiitoer,  Frank's  Mag.,  1,  861. — 82.  Idem,  ibid., 
362.-98.  KeUenaann,  (Est.  Jhrb.,  80,  8,  423. — 34.  Homnng, 
Frank's  Mag,,  1,  685. — 35,  Bremier,  ibid,,  1,  686. — 36.  Neumann, 
Hom'a  Arch,,  21,  3,  483.-37.  Bodenmiiller,  Frank's  Mag.,  S,  89. 
— 88,  McLeod,  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  15,  4,  653.-38.  Ward,  ibid., 
83,  1,  61.— 40.  OEurdner,  ibid.,  32,  2,  806. — 41.  Watson,  ibid.,  32, 
2,  896.-42.  Dymock,  ibid.,  69,  2,  350. — 43.  Franque,  Nassauer 
Jhrb.,  2,  4,  1. — 44.  Renter,  ibid.,  2,  4,  97. — 46.  Marcus,  Epheme- 
riden  d  Heilk,  1,  3,  64.-46.  Ebera,  Hufel  Jour..  37,  10,  17.^7. 
Zollner,  Eichhom  Bur,  Gorresp.,  2,  680.-48.  Bucbholz,  Beitr.  z. 
ger.  Arznk.,  4,  1S4.— 49.  Beaucbesne,  Renault  Nouv.  Ezper.,  86. 
—50.  Wolf,  Act  Nat.  Cur.  V.  obs.  29.-61.  Majault,  Samml. 
auaerl.  Abb.  VII.,  279,-59.  Len^,  ibid.— 53.  P.  Forestue,  Obs. 
eL  Cor.  lib.  SO,  Obs.  5. — 64.  Quelmalz,  Commerc.  Normberg., 
1781,  h.  28,  11,-56.  Preussiua,  Act,  Pat  Cur.  et  III.,  et  IV., 
Obe.  16.-56.  Criiger,  MiscL  Cur,  dec.  II.,  ann.  4,  Obs.  12. — 67. 
H.  Kapp's  Jabrb.  d.  Stastaarzueik.  II.,  181, — 58,  Hammer,  Com* 
mere,  Litt.  Not.  1738, 212.—  69.  Heimreich,  Act  Nat  Cur.,  vol.  it, 
Oba.  10- — 60.  Pyl,  Aub.  ▼.  Beob.,  6,  73. — 61.  Debenne,  Anc. 
Jour,  de  m^d.,  10,  4,  330.-62.  Guilbert,  ibid.,  4,  8,  853.— 68. 
Odier,  ibid.,  49.  3,  333. — 64,  Barrier,  ibid.,  1846,  712. — 65.  Orfila, 
Toxicol.  5,  ed.  1,  112. — 66.  Anonj'm.  Jour,  de  Chim,  M^d.,  1846, 
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712.— «7.  Forget,  Gai.  A.  Hflp.  16  F^br.  1850.-86.  Wepfcr, 
HtBt  Cic.  aq.,  S46.— 69.  De  Haen.  Eat.  Med.  IX.,  cap.  VI.,  249. 
— 70.  Thomson,  Med.  Gsa.,  4,  41.— 71.  Falconer,  Mem.  of  Lond. 
Med.  8oc.,  a,  234.-72.  Pinel.  Noeogr.  1807,  2,  225.-73.  Miaaa, 
Orfila  Toi.,  5,  edit  1,  390. — 74.  Gerard,  ibid.,;391.— 75.  Devergie, 
Jour.  TJniv.  des  Scien.  M4d.,  «,  333. — 76.  Lenret,  Rec.  period,  de 
Ganltier  de  Claubry,  94,  1,  31. — 77.  Fielits,  Baldinger's  Neuea 
Mag.,  S,  437.-78.  Hafter,  Frank'B  Mag.,  3,  438—79.  Algui4, 
Rec.  de  Mdd.  MUit,  5,  162.— 80.  Fleclmer,  Wien.  Verhandl.,  2, 
237.-61.  Hubs  Buech,  Frank's  Mag.,  4, 445.-62.  Nissen,  PfaTs 
Nord.  Arch.,  1,  2,  326.-83.  Pfaff,  ibid.,  1,  1,  45.-84.  Bruckner, 
Allg.  Horn.  Ztg.,  57,  9:.— 85.  Coqueret,  Orflla  Toi.,  6  edit.,  1, 
403.— 86.  Edwards,  ibid.,  408.-87.  Skillmaud,  ibid.,  409.— 88. 
Augouard,  ibid.,  413.-89.  Schtifer,  Hufel.  Jour.,  42,  6,  65.-90. 
HasemauQ,  Reil's  Jour.  f.  Pharmacod.,  2,  2,  164. — 91.  Albert!, 
Juriap.  Med.  torn.  II.,  p.  517. — 92.  Montanus,  ConBiL  Med.,  367. 
— ^93.  G.  W.  Wedel,  Dissert,  de  Arsenico,  I7l9,  p.  10.-94. 
Hurray,  Edin.  Med.  and  Chir.  Jour.,  XVIII.,  p.  167.— 95.  Jeeske, 
Kurtz,  Yierteljahrechr.  v.  Miiller,  8,  468. 

CoNSCiousNEBS. — 1. — Retained.  The  iatellectaal  faoulties 
not  ID  the  least  disturbed.  1.  Meotal  faculties  undisturbed, 
bat  the  seosee  morbidly  delicate.  84.  ConsciouBDess  unim- 
paired.    28.     Fall  presence  of  mind.     43,  88. 

6. — CoDScioDBoess  perfect  till  death.  IS,  48.  She  retained 
ber  intellect,  clear  oonscionsnesB,  and  an  imperturbable  calm- 
ness. 43.  Intellect  clear;  onsweis  tardy.  67.  Comprehen- 
sion and  speech  distiaot  and  calm,  but  o^n  intermpted  by 
vomiting.  40.  He  givea  very  short  answers  to  the  quesliona 
put  to  bim.     b. 

10. — Loat.  He  seemed  not  to  be  clearly  aware  of  his  oosdi- 
tlon.  15.  Loss  of  oonsciousneBS.  33,  84,  36,  90.  Uncon- 
Bcioasneas  ibr  some  hours.  76.  Loss  of  consciousness  and 
oonvnlsioiis.     76.     Loss  of  recollection.     16,  83. 

15. — ^They  lay  without  recollection  or  sensation.  64.  After 
vomitiog,  nnconsoionsness  for  several  days.  AAer  vomiting 
and  dianhcBB,  a  state  of  stupor,  out  of  which  it  was  di£BoaIt 
to  loose  her.    76.    Lethargic  state,  out  of  which  she  often 
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anoke,  bat  only  for  a  ehort  time.    43.    Lethargy,  vith  the  eyes 
fixed.    86. 

20. — Lethargy  and  abiding  sleepioeas.  85.  Apopleodc  state, 
diffionit  breathing,  with  convulsions  over  the  whole  body.  38. 
Oomatose  stupefaction.  64.  Stapefaction  and  somnolence.  1!>. 
DELIBI0M.~-Delirium.  6,  35,  28,  64,  65,  81,  82,  85. 
25. — Slight  delirium  at  night.  67.  He  is  said  to  have  talked 
at  random  sometimes  in  the  night.  44.  Very  strong  delirium, 
especially  at  night,  accompanied  with  great  restlessness.  85. 
Strong  delirium,  with  loss  of  consciousness.  88.  Violent 
dehrinm  for  the  last  three  or  four  days.     IS. 

80. — He  slips  down  in  bed,  can  hardly  move  his  limbs,  and  is 
difficult  to  rouse  out  of  his  lethargy,  which  is  combined  with 
delirium.  47.  Deliriam :  he  gets  up  to  go  to  his  danghter, 
whom  he  mast  have  known  to  be  absent,  and  could  not  withoat 
trouble  be  restored  to  calmness,  hnt  speaks  rationally.  16. 
Violent  ravings,  off  and  on.  8.  He  raved  often  in  the  coarse 
of  the  disease.  Ifi.  Bavings  and  "  oarphology,"  catching  with 
hia  fingers  under  the  quilt.     1 6. 

85. — ^Wanderings,  in  which  he  made  motions  with  his  hands, 
as  if  measaring  with  a  yard,  as  then  hie  dehrium  turned  most 
upon  bis  employment.  15.  Embarrassment  of  the  thoughts. 
10.  His  reason  left  him  from  time  to  time.  62.  lUnsions  of 
the  senses,  alternating  with  balf-stupified  sleep. 

Feah. — Anxiety  of  mind.     19. 

40. — His  movements  were  trembling,  and,  with  his  fixed  stare, 
betray  fear  and  anxiety.  45.  He  looked  about  him  in  fear  and 
trembling,  whether  any  one  was  watching  him,  and  begged  the 
door  might  be  shut.     45.     Excited  and  anxious.     28. 

Mdbdebods  Propensity. — Whenever  he  shaves  any  one,  an 
almost  incessant  inclination  comes  over  him  to  cut  the  man's 
throat  after  lathering  him.    46. 

Folly. — Fits  of  folly  and  sadness.    63. 

46. — Sadness. — 12,  68. 

Despaib. — She  is  desponding  about  her  oondilion.     S6. 

Anqek. — Her  state  of  mind  had  altered  greatly  since  the 
poisoning  (four  months  ago);  her  nataral  cheerfulness  was 
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quite  soared  away ;  she  dreaded  solitnde  and  death.  The  moat 
trifling  motive  was  saffioient  to  put  her  into  a  fniioas  passioQ, 
whioh  was  especially  the  case  if  one  spoke  of  her  perfect  re- 
corery,  whioh  she  looked  upon  as  utterly  impossible.  At 
times,  also,  she  was  seized  with  iodesorihable  sadness.  Her 
original  oheerfhlness  did  not  reCnm  till  a  whole  year  bad 
passed. 

Giddiness  (VKBnao).— Giddiness.  15,  18,  27,  28.  Stag- 
gering.    38,  91. 

50. — Great  giddiness,  so  that  she  had  to  snppoit  herself.  4. 
So  giddy  that  he  conid  not  hold  his  head  np.  26.  Giddiness 
and  stupidity  in  the  head.  77.  Giddiness,  with  temporary 
loss  of  sight  81.  Giddiness,  with  calm  expression  of  connte- 
nanoe.    44. 

65.  Giddiness  on  standing  np.  18.  Giddiness  and  trem- 
bling.    18.     Giddiness  and  strong  twttchings.     70. 

Pains  of  the  Head  in  oenbral. — Great  confusion  of  the 
bead  (Eopfeingenommenheit).  18, 37.  Severe  headache.  2, 
1 1,  15,  18,  23,  27,  84,  64,  76,  81.  87. 

60. — Headache  and  vertigo.  12,  16.  Fains  in  the  head  and 
vertigo  for  several  days.  93.  Fains  in  tbe  head  and  confu- 
sion. 10.  Complains  of  severe  pains  in  the  head,  with  burning 
and  pain  in  tbe  neck.  86.  Tbe  child  grasped  at  its  head  and 
neck.     16. 

65. — Fains  in  the  head  at  indefinite  times,  mostly  at  night. 
83.  Fains  in  the  head,  oontinuing  eight  days<  86.  Fains  in 
the  head  and  stomach.  26.  Severe  puns  in  the  head,  with 
fever,  and  sensitiveness  in  tho  region  of  her  stomach.     85. 

Heaviness  of  the  Head.' — Heaviness  of  the  head,  without 
pain.     85. 

70. — ^Heaviness  and  gloominess  in  the  hesd.  48.  Heaviness 
of  the  head.  64,  75,  86.  Heaviness  and  pressure  in  the 
head.    83. 

Fbontal  Rbgion. — Cold  sweat  on  the  forehead.     10,  82. 

Teuforal  Begion. — Troublesome  pains  in  the  temporal 
region.     33. 

75. — Veetical  Eegion. — Fain  in  the  region  of  the  crown. 
33.     A  pain  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  whioh  was  sometimes 
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preeBively  BtUQDing,  sometJmeB  severely  thiobbing,  sometimes 
burning;  vhioh  yields  to  gentle  mbbing.  4,  The  boming 
pain  in  the  crown  of  the  bead  has  (after  ten  days),  not  yet  quite 
disappeared,  and  she  complains,  when  touched  on  the  part,  of 
pain  like  a  vound  in  tbe  scalp. 

Occipital  Beoton. — Head  painful,  especially  in  the  occi- 
pnt    8. 

Inteoduents  of  the  Head. — Tumefaction  of  tlie  vbole 
head,  even  of  the  veins  and  eyes.     54. 

80. — A  scurfy  empUon  on  the  occiput  (Aohorea).    3. 

Haih.— Falling  off  of  the  hair.  2,  4,  24,  23.  The  hair, 
which  had  fallen  off,  grew  again,  but  was  hard,  brittle,  and 
grey.  These,  however,  fell  off  soon  again  of  themselves,  aad 
gave  place  to  healthy  brown  hair,  which  gradually  attained  the 
same  thickness  and  length  as  before.     4. 

Eyelids. — Swelling.  Swollen  eyes.  IS.  Great  swelling 
of  the  eyelids,  which  ate  closed  thereby.     11. 

8fi. — (Edematous  swelling  of  the  left  eyelid,     18. 

CoLOOB. — The  eyelids  swollen  and  reddened.  61.  Eyelids 
and  lips  blue.  16.  Blue  rings  around  the  eyes.  12,  39. 
Bine  rings  around  tbe  heavy  eyes.     12. 

90. — Edges  of  the  Eyelids. — The  edge  of  the  eyelids  highly 
reddened.     86. 

CoNjnucTiVA. — Theeyeered.  61.  The  eyes  very  red.  86. 
The  conjunctiva  somewhat  reddened.  18.  Eyes  injected.  8d, 
66,  86. 

06.  Eyes  injected  as  at  the  beginning  of  eruptive  fever.  86. 
Injection  of  the  conjunclivft.  84.  Conjnnotiva  infiamed.  12. 
Co^jnnclJvilis  palpebralis.     66.     The  eyes  not  reddened.     28. 

100. — No  trace  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes.     12. 

Sclebotica.— The  whites  of  the  eyes  reddened.  20.  The 
whites  of  the  eyes  yellow.  79.  Y^lowness  and  rigidity  of 
the  eyes,  with  complete  obscuration  of  sight.  64.  On  the 
olbngiDea  and  tbe  edges  of  the  reddened  cheek  a  slight  tinge  of 
jaundice.     44. 

106. — Ibis. — Symptoms  of  iritis.  84.  Conjunctiva  little  in- 
jected, bnt  about  the  cornea  the  ciliary  vessels  so  enlarged  that 
they  almost  resemble  the  vBSonlar  ring  in  iritis  acuta.    42. 
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Pupils. — ^Papilfi  eola^^  12,  43,  76,  90.  Papik  only  a 
little  dilated.     12.    Fapils  contracted.     I,  90. 

110. — ^MoBCLEB  OF  THE  ExEBALL. — From  time  to  time  the 
eyea  are  tamed  upwards,  and  aqoint,  but  only  tranuenUy.  1. 
Eyes  projecting  and  rigid.  12,  62.  Eyes  projecting  and  q^oite 
red.     80. 

SiOHT.' — She  seemed  Bensitive  to  light,  and  often  kept  her 
eyes  shat.     88.     Weakness  of  the  eyes.     83. 

115. — ^Variation  of  the  sight.  79.  Sight  indistinct.  16. 
Darkening  and  Eickering  before  the  eyes.  12.  Soring  the 
nausea  he  sees  yellow  before  his  eyes.  91.  Darkness  before 
the  eyes.     16. 

120. — ^He  opens  his  eyes  and  complains  that  they  hBTe  lost 
the  power  of  seeing.  26.  She  completely  lost  the  power  of 
seeing.     43,  64. 

Expression  of  the  Eyes. — A  Tivacioas,  piercing  look.  BS- 
A  wild  look.  61,  62,  79.  An  anxious  look,  but  not  wild  and 
dietorhed.  28.  Eyes  very  sharp,  betraying  no  great  pain,  but 
yet  decided  uneasiness.  40.  Eyes  fixed.  31.  Eyes  heavy. 
J  2,  64.  The  eye  heavy,  without  brilhancy,  and  generally 
closed.     43. 

Secretion  of  Tears. — Tears,  which  corroded  the  eyelids.  62. 

130. — The  eyes,  as  if  bathed  in  tears,  stood  far  out  of  the 
head.     62.     The  eyes  tearful,  half  opened,  and  reddened.     26. 

Ears.' — Humming  in  the  ears,  7,  12.  Humming  in  the 
left  ear.     33.     No  hamming  in  the  ears.     1. 

136. — Nose. — Burning  pain  in  the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth,  61. 
Severe  bleeding  at  the  nose  after  taking  wine.  23.  Bleeding 
at  the  nose  during  vomiting.     4. 

Muscles  of  the  Jaw. — Jaws  firmly  closed.  38,  64.  Tris- 
mus, with  oonvulsions  over  the  whole  body.     38. 

140. — She  swallowed  the  drink  presented  to  her  with  a  convul- 
dve  motion  of  the  jaws,  almost  sufficient  to  shiver  the  glass.  88. 

Complexion. — Pale,  Paleness  of  the  face.  8,  6,  12,  27, 
36,  61,  68.  Face  pale  and  dingy.  38.  She  looked  very  pale, 
and  felt  much  enfeebled.  43.  The  face  pale ;  disturbed  ex- 
pression.    9,  12,  67. 

145. — Blue. — Face  blueish  grey.   48.    Face  somewhat  livid. 
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S8.    Face  lead-ooloar.    10,68.    TcUov. — Complexion  grejiBh 
yellow.    S.    Complexion  yeUowiefa.    16, 11. 

160.  Fooe  of  a  yellowish  tinge  about  the  ale  nasi,  and  red- 
dened. 79.  Bed.—Yaa9  red.  15,  27,  S8,  86.  Faoe  and 
tongue  red.  76.  Buddy  and  distorted  coantenanoe.  43. 
Face  red  and  inflamed.     64. 

165. — Fooe  and  eyes  injected.  65.  Faoe  irregularly  red,  and 
covered  with  pempiration.    35. 

ExPRBBSiON  OF  THE  Face. — Miserable  look.  2.  Idnea- 
menta  mnch  altered.  12,  43,  47.  Face  deadly  pale,  lioea- 
menta  quite  changed.     12,  91. 

160. — Countenance  sunken.  4,  73.  Nose  sharp.  13,60. 
Faoe  sunken,  pale,  and  covered  with  cold  eweat.  63.  "Hip- 
pocratic  countenance."  43,  77.  Face  pale,  with  an  expression 
of  extreme  pain.     6. 

166.  Signs  of  inexpresesible  angnish  and  perplexity,  with  an 
expression  of  some  deep  suffering.  16.  Face  expressiag  the 
greatest  angnisb;  first  red,  then  wbite.  18.  Expression  of 
real  angnisb  of  soul.  27.  Countenance  betraying  terrible 
expression  of  fear.     42.     Faoe  stupid.     17. 

Fkbspiration  on  the  Face. — Face  covered  with  perspira- 
tion.    26,  80. 

170. — Teuperatitbb  of  the  Face. — ^Face  covered  with  cold 
sweat.  26,  43,  63.  Face  cold,  nose  and  lipa  blue.  20.  Heat 
of  the  face,  with  quick  pulse.  40.  Face  and  hands  cold,  and 
covered  with  cold  sweat     26. 

Mdscleb  of  the  Face. — ^Muscles  of  the  face  get  from  time 
to  time  into  convulsions.     62. 

176. — Face  horribly  distorted  by  cramps  and  pain.  9.  Face 
pale,  cadaverous,  convnlsively  drawn.     9. 

TcHEFACTiON  AHD  Ercptiomb  ON  THE  Face. — Face  at  times 
puffed  up.  86.  Face  red  and  puffy.  12,  67.  Swelled  face. 
10,  11,  15,  38,42,  64. 

1 80. — (Edema  of  the  face.  2.  Swelling  of  the  face  and  legs. 
16.  Pale  grey  swollen  face.  16.  Cachectic  swelling  of  the 
face.  64.  On  the  left  side  of  the  face,  corresponding  with  tba 
parotid,  an  inflamed  patch  on  the  skin,  red,  solid,  firm,  painful, 
looking  yellow  on  pressure  with  the  finger.     18. 
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189. — Oq  the  red  inflamed  patch  of  skiD,  nnmerons  veaicles 
filled  with  yellow  flnid,  which  extend  redaesa  snd  inflammation 
around  the  aoae  and  month.  J8.  Eruption  on  the  face, 
covered  with  blisterB.  18.  The  eruption  ia  drying — Bcahs  fall 
off  here  and  there,  and  on  the  concha  of  the  left  ear  new  vesicles 
are  forming.  ]  8.  The  eruption  on  the  face  dried  to  a  cmst : 
nose  and  eyelids  desquamating.  18.  Erysipelatons  ledness 
and  Bwelliog  of  the  face  and  fauces.    5d. 

190. — ^Face  covered  with  pUBtnles.     61. 

Lips. — Lips  blneish.  12.  Lips  and  tongue  blneisfa.  43. 
Lips  sprinkled  with  little  black  spots.  62.  White  powdered 
lips.     36. 

195. — An  eruption  on  the  lips  resembling  Herpes  lablalis.  2. 
He  cannot  speak,  being  unable  to  close  bis  lips :  the  tinder  lip 
is  scorchcid,  hanging  oatwards,  everted,  and  very  painful.  I. 
Lips  convolsively  distorted,  as  in  the  "Bisus  Satdonious."  64. 
Frequent  smiling.     38. 

Gdms. — A  purplish  red  line  on  the  gum.     84. 

200.— Tebth.— Toothache.     38. 

Cavity  of  the  Mouth. — Burning  in  the  month  and  throat. 
10.  Mouth,  throat,  and  (esophagus  begin  to  bum  severely.  34. 
Burning  in  the  month,  along  the  gullet,  and  in  the  sorobicu- 
lus  cordis.  S&.  Cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  fauces  inflamed 
and  red,  which  lasted  three  days.     60. 

205. — Dryness  of  the  mouth.  20,  37,  76.  HefanciesbehaB 
sand  in  his  mouth.  44.  Aphthte  in  the  mouth,  at  first  white, 
afterwards  black.  68.  Painful  vcsioles  in  the  mouth  and  on 
the  tongue.     2.     Numerous  aphthee  all  over  the  mouth.     75. 

210. — Tongue. — Burning.  Severe  burning  on  the  tongno, 
the  palate,  and  throat.  1 6.  Severe  burning  on  the  tongue, 
in  the  throat,  and  stomach.  77.  Very  troublesome  burning 
and  biting  of  the  tongue  and  throat.  94.  Moist. — The  tongue 
moist.     28.     Tongue  cold  and  moist.     67. 

215. — Tongue  moist,  white  in  the  middle.    76.    Dry. — The 
tongue  dry.     fil.  53,  62.     Tongue  dry,  loaded  in   the  hinder 
portion.     15.    Tongue  dry,  with  a  brown  fat.    15.    Tongue 
and  inner  cavity  of  the  mouth  dry,  and  as  if  inflamed.     29. 
■   220. — Tonguedry  and  white.  40.  Swollen. — Tongue  swollen. 
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16.  Tongue  ewollea  and  greyish.  1.  Loaded. — ^Tongue  maoh 
loaded.     S,  89, 14.     Tongue  loaded  and  whitish.     9,  87,  91. 

225. — ^A  Blimy  coat  on  the  tongue.  7fi.  Tongue  thickly 
coated.  81.  Tongae  coated  and  whitish  yellow.  1.  Tongue 
covered  with  yellowish  iat  on  the  base,  red  at  the  tip  and  edges. 
79.  ToDgne  with  the  papille  very  piomineDt,  bright  red  at  the 
tip.     S. 

230. — Tongae  olean.  88.  Upper  sarfaoeofthe  tongue  white; 
not  coated,  but  thickened.  19.  Aphtha. — Blisters  on  the 
tongae,  on  the  edgea  of  the  tongue,  five  Huperfioia]  ulcers  of  the 
size  of  a  pea.  18.  Movement. — Weakness  and  pain  of  the 
tongue.     87. 

286. — Tabte. — Disagreeable  taste.  23.  He  is  complaining 
of  an  abominable  taste  in  the  moatb  and  throat  1.  Eiting, 
repulBive  taste.  60.  Disgnating  astringent  taste  in  the  mouth. 
18.     Bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.     6i. 

240. — Saliva. — Frequent  spitting.  64.  Continual  spittJDff 
of  saliva  and  phlegm.     1.    Bloody  Balivs.     61. 

Throat  and  (Esophaoub. — Fain  in  throat  and  mouth.  86. 
Fain  in  throat  and  slomaob.     67. 

246. — Pun  in  gullet  and  belly.  18.  Feel  of  heat  and  dis- 
tress in  the  gallet.  40.  Heat  and  burning  in  the  throat  38, 
75.  Burning  in  the  throat  10,  29.  Burning  in  the  gallet 
16,  18. 

250. — A  burning  seDsation  from  the  tcrobiculug  cordU  np  the 
gullet^  as  far  as  the  pharynx,  where  it  is  most  severe,  produces 
a  distinct  scraping,  and  prevents  swalloning.  18.  Severe 
burning,  commencing  at  once  in  the  gullet.  57.  Violent 
burning  in  the  gullet  down  to  the  stomach.  33.  Sensation  of 
slight  burning  in  the  cesopfaagus.  60.  Burning  sensation 
along  the  oesophagus.     83,  76. 

266. — Violent  burning  like  fire  in  the  throat  and  chest  44. 
Burning  in  the  throat  and  gastric  region.  16.  Violent  burning 
in  the  gullet  and  stomach.  47.  Uvula  somewhat  swollen  and 
reddened.     18.     Throat  swollen  and  red.     87. 

260. — Fauces  much  reddened.  16.  Sore  throat,  with  jnflam- 
mation  and  swelling  inside  and  out,  abont  the  root  of  the 
tongue.     38.     Erosion  of  the  throat,  suppurating  deeply.     18. 
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Saperficial  excoriation  of  the  fauces.  18.  Sensation  of  sore* 
ness  in  the  ceeophoguB.     85. 

265. — Bemaikable  contraction  of  the  throat  and  chest.  Sd. 
Occasional  convulsive  cramps  in  the  throat.  S8.  The  throat 
contracted.  61,  91.  Cramp  in  the  gtillet.  16.  Dryness  and 
constriction  of  the  throat.     S3. 

270. — Swalloning  very  difficult  !i6,  91.  Di£Scnlt  Bwallowing 
and  p^n  in  the  throat.  60.  She  coold  neither  Bpeak  nor 
snallow.  86.  Swallowing  very  difiScnlt  and  painful.  61. 
Dysphagia.     38,  75. 

275. — Difficulty  of  swallowing,  owing  to  ulcers  in  the  throat. 
18.  Unable  to  swallow  or  speak,  and  always  pointing  to  the 
throat.     88. 

HPNGEE.^Want  of  appetite.  2,  8,  11,  15,  16,  18,  28,  33, 
37,  58,  60.  Want  of  appetite,  with  a  sense  of  pressare  on  the 
gastric  region.     16.     Loss  of  appetite  for  eight  days.     33. 

280. — Nauseating  all  food.  18, 91.  Slight  disguet,  without 
any  pun  whatever.     39.     Morbid  increase  of  appetite.     84. 

Thirst. — Thirst  not  very  remarkable.  44.  She  will  not 
drink.     25. 

285.— Thirst.  23,68,76.  Increased  thirst.  2,8,7,12,15, 
18,  27,  33,  35.  38,  39,  40,  48,  7.5,  80,  9i.  Boming  thirst. 
17,  29,  61.  Bumiag  thirst,  without  any  particular  longing  to 
satisfy  it.     88.     Violent  tormenting  thirst.     18. 

290. — Unquenchable  thirst.  16,  20,  28,  32,  87,  48,  63,  81, 
84,  66.  The  thirst  becomes  unquenchabie  in  the  evening.  43, 
Burning  unquenchable  thirst.  64.  Thirst  so  violent  that  in 
one  day  and  a  half  he  drank  off  eleven  pitchers  of  water.  44. 
Choking  thirst,  for  which  she  drank  very  cold  spring  water,  in 
large  quantities.     53. 

296. — Frequent  and  violent  longing  for  cold  water.  12.  Very 
thirsty,  with  griping  of  the  whole  abdomen.  53.  Eager  drinking 
of  what  is  offered  when  the  pain  is  allayed.  12,  Thirst,  with 
anguish.     15.     Thirst  and  continaed  fever  heat.     55. 

300, — The  vomiting  ceases ;  he  only  cries  perpetually, "  I  am 
thirsty."  I.  He  longs  for  refreshing  fruit,  and  sucks  slices  of 
lemon  with  great  eagerness.     1. 

Eeoctation. — Frequent  eructation.  87.  Violent  eructa- 
tion.    38.     EructaUou  aud  nausea,     28. 
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306. — EraotBtioD,  with  singaltOB.  47.  Acidity  of  the  Bto 
maob.    88. 

Kausea. — Fita  of  nausea.  12,  38,  88,  34,  01.  Nausea, 
with  constant  provocation  to  vomit    60. 

VoMiTDKrnoN — Betohing. — Inclination  to  vomit,  vithoat 
vomiting. S^I  8,  84,  88. 

310. — ^Veiy  hard  Btiaining  to  vomit.  8,  35.  Continual  retch- 
ing without  actual  vomiting.  S3,  bl.  Violent  retching.  10, 
37,  86.  Frequent  ineffectual  retching.  \1i,  S0,  79.  Ineffec- 
tual retching,  contjnned  almost  withoat  intermission.     10. 

315. — Periodic  vomiting ;  or,  rather  retching.  15.  Constant 
vomiturition,  vith  rare  vomiting,  but  frequent  retching,  vrhich 
seems  to  be  aggravated  periodically  with  oppression.     15. 

VoMiTiNO. — Vomiting.  U,  38,  41,  66.  Fits  of  nausea, 
then  vomiting.  12,28,54.  Nausea  and  severe  vomiting.  11, 
83,  64. 

320. — Great  nausea,  with  repeated  and  very  fatiguing  vomit- 
ing, without  any  relief.  12.  Vomiting,  not  copious,  combined 
with  remarkable  struning.  18.  Frequent  and  violent  vomiting, 
constantly  followed  by  great  fatigue  and  languor.  12.  Vomiting 
eighteen  to  twenty  times  in  aaouession,  and  becoming  bo  feeble 
after  it,  that  she  could  not  speak,  but  to  compMn  of  her  bowels. 
16.    Constrictive  nausea,  followed  by  vomiting.    82. 

325.— Very  violent  vomiting.  10, 16, 25,  26, 29, 34, 48, 68, 
76.  Frequent  vomiting,  with  straining.  12, 63.  Vomiting 
at  short  intervals,  till  the  second  day.  83.  Bepeated  vomiting  for 
forty-eight  hours.  6.  fietching  and  violent  vomiting.  26, 34, 68. 

3S0. — Vomiting  continuing  amidst  painful  retching,  and  re- 
peated at  latest  every  ten  minutes.  47.  Amidst  fearful  retching 
and  cramp-like  contraction  of  the  stomach,  he  was  obliged  to 
throw  up  six  times.  9.  Prolonged  hard  vomiting,  with  a  sen- 
sation as  if  one  was  tearing  out  his  stomach  and  intestines  with 
pincers.  27.  Constant  vomiting,  with  m^MW  cries  of  pain. 
59.     Vomiting,  with  the  return  of  his  senses. 

336. — Hard  vomiting  and  violent  bleeding  at  t 
After  each  draught  the  vomiting  is  renewed,  with  v 
in  the  abdomen  and  gullet.  18.  Vomiting  always  after  dricj^°^" 
20.     Taking  brandy  relieves  the  inclination  to  vomit. 
vomits  readily,  even  after  slight  meals.     33. 
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340. — The  TomitJng  is  relieved  by  water.  8S.  Betobing  and 
Tomiting  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  a  few  epoonfulB  of  soap.  87. 
Vomiting  resalts  by  jerks,  without  mooh  strainiag.  ^.  Most 
violent  vomiting,  with  {rightfal  pains  in  the  abdomen  and  legs. 
16.  Incessant  vomiting  amidst  bard  retobing,  griping  of  the 
abdomen,  and  other  pains.     9. 

345. — Almost  nnintermitting  vomiting  fi>r  forty-eight  hours, 
along  with  fiightful  burning  in  the  abdomen,  and  nQappBasable 
thirst.    4 

Qdality  op  the  Matteb  thrown  dp. — Vomiting  of  all  the 
ingesta.  Id.  Vomiting,  first  of  the  food  taken,  then  nothing 
but  olear  water.  8.  Vomiting  of  the  food  and  of  white 
macuB.  20.  Vomiting  of  the  food,  mixed  with  a  viscous 
matter.     25. 

350. — Violent  vomiting,  not  only  of  the  food  last  taken,  but 
also  of  a  fiuid.  83.  He  at  several  times,  and  with  great 
violence,  threw  up  at  first  remnants  of  food,  and  then  the  water 
he  had  taken,  with  great  alleviation.  33.  Nausea,  sometimes 
proceeding  to  vomiting  of  food,  mucus,  and  a  fiuid  partly  aoid 
and  partly  bitter.  80.  Incesaant  vomiting  of  the  milk  he  had 
taken,  and  roaring  with  pain  like  a  wild  beast.  1.  At  first  he 
threw  up  food,  then  mucus  and  green  bile.     2. 

865. — ^Violent  ejection  of  mucous,  bilious,  and  frothy  masses. 
18.  Batching  and  repeated  violent  vomiting  of  maous  and 
bile.  S8,  01.  The  ejectamenta  said  to  have  tasted  bitter,  like 
sharp  bile,  and  to  have  looked  green.  44.  Vomiting,  espe* 
dally  of  yellow  fluid  and  maoos.  40.  She  vomited  much, 
including  green  bile.    53. 

360. — ^Vomiting  of  much  green  bile  daring  the  first  hour.  8. 
Much  green  bile  thrown  up.  2.  Vomitingofabundantpaleyellovr 
fluid.  43.  Vomiting  of  a  bitter,  greenish-yellow  fluid.  28. 
Copious  vomiting  of  bilious  matter.  28.  Vomiting,  at  first  of 
whitish,  frothy  fluid,  afterwards  of  saburra,  mixed  with  sharp 
bile.  64.  Frequent  vomiting  of  much  mucus,  saliva,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  poison-  89.  Retching,  with  frequent 
vomiting  of  white  mucus.  80.  Frequent  vomiting  of  a  brownish 
matter,  with  extraordinary  straining  and  debility.  12.  Frequent 
vomiting  of  a  dark,  brownish  matter.     12. 
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870. — ^VomidDg  of  food,  with  a  reddish-bTOffii  flnid.  10. 
yomiting  of  brown  and  green  substances.  83.  Vomiting  two 
or  three  dines  of  viaoid  muoos  and  a  brown  maee.  43.  Tba 
ejectomeuta  colourless  or  pale  yellow,  mixed  with  k  little  frcthy 
saliva,  or  some  streaka  of  blood.  Sfi.  Yomidng  of  the  water 
he  had  drank,  at  last  with  yellowish  muons,  once  only,  streaked 
with  some  blood.     40. 

S7fi. — Yomiting  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood.  36.  'Solent 
Tomiting,  with  little  intermission,  for  a  day  and  a-bslf,  some- 
times mixed  with  blood,  accompanied  by  cutdng  in  the  slomaoh. 
81.  Vomidng  of  mucns  and  blood.  61.  Vomidng  of  blood. 
88,  49.  Vomiting  of  actual  blood.  8.  Vomidng  of  substances 
that  excited  contraodon  of  the  throat.     75. 

88 1 . — Stoh&ch.  —  Disagreea  ble  Seniatiotu.  Unpleasant 
feeling  in  the  stomach.  19.  Disagreeable  feeling  in  tbe 
stomach.  88.  Disagreeable,  yet  not  very  painful  fgelisgs  in 
the  acrohieulaa  cordis,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  anguish  ol 
mind.  12.  Anguish  in  the  gastric  region.  15.  Great  op* 
presBtoD  in  the  precordial  region.    27. 

386. — Paim  of  an  unde/liied  nature. — Pains  in  Uie  gastria 
region.  12,17,18,34,61,83.  Oardialgia.  64.  Very  violent  pain 
in  tbe  epigastrium.  76,  87.  Neither  pain  nor  seusidvoQess  in 
the  epigastriam.  40.  Ouly  slight  pain  in  the  gastric  region. 
43.  He  feels  pain  nowhere  but  in  tlie  stomach.  1.  Violent 
paius  in  the  stomach,  and  nausea.  12.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
violent  pain,  wailed,  groaned,  cried  out,  pressiug  bis  band 
against  tbe  gastric  region,  bat  gave  no  verbal  indicadon  of  tbe 
seat  of  the  pain ;  as  in  general,  nothing  could  be  got  out  ot 
him.  10.  He  scratched  the  skin  of  tbe  epigastrium  oonstantlj 
with  bis  nails.     1. 

395. — Pains  in  the  preoordium,  and  vomiting.  6S.  Tor 
mendng  paine  in  the  gastric  region,  with  vomidng.  38. 
Stomach  aod  oesophagus  paiuful.  61.  Fains  in  the  gaslrio 
region  and  abdomen.  36,  53.  Yioleot  pain  in  the  stomaok 
and  abdomen.  8,  26.  Fains  in  tbe  stomach  and  intesdnee. 
80.  The  child  complained  of  great  pajn  in  the  stomach  aod 
abdomen.  18.  Violent  pains  in  the  epigastrium  and  nmbiliotl 
region.    76.    Tbe  stomach  pains  relieved  by  sweet  milk.    33. 
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Burning. — Burning  sensation  in  the  sorobicnlas  cordis.    12. 

105. — Burning  in  the  stomach.  18,  84,  86.  Sensation  in 
the  stomaoh,  as  if  it  woald  bum  up.  1 .  Violent  hnrning  pains 
in  the  stomach.  53,  88.  Frightful  bnrniag  pains  in  the  stomach. 
S5.  Glowing  heat,  with  great  anguish  in  the  gastric  region, 
and  tormenting  retohiog.     16. 

410. — Burning  sensation  in  the  scrobicalns  cordis,  with  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  and  nausea.  12.  Severe  burning  paiu  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  33.  Bemitting  bnmiDg  pains  in  the 
stomach,  with  remarkable  anxiety.  12.  Burning,  gnawing, 
and  griping  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  65. 
■Preafure. — Pressure  on  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  a  hot  feeling 
within.     12. 

ilH.—Piuchinff. — At  times,  traces  of  pinching  and  pains  in 
the  scrobiculus  cordis.  Tearing. — Tearing  pains  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  29.  Tearing  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen.  17. 
Cutting. — Cutting  sensation  in  the  scrobiculus  cordis.  60. 
Cutting,  cramp-Uke  pains  in  the  stomach,  abdomen,  and 
ofaest.     4, 

420. — Dratting. — Fainfnl  drawing  io  the  stomach,  with  slight 
cold  sbiverifig.  70,  420.  Contraction. — Painful  contraotioa 
in  the  epigastrium.  78.  Sensation  of  contraction  in  the  gas- 
tric region.  27.  Severe  oonstrictiTo  sensation  in  the  gastric 
region.  26.  Violent  constriction  of  the  stomach  and  gullet, 
with  painful  burning.     84. 

425. — Violent  cramp  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen.  84,  85. 
Frightfully  violent  oramps  and  pains,  especially  in  the  gastric 
region.  9.  Seme  of  Lacer&tion. — Extremely  painful  sensa- 
tion in  the  stomach,  as  if  it  were  powerfully  stretched  in  its 
whole  circuit,  and  would  certainly  he  torn  to  pieces.  07. 
Stomach  Paint  from  External  Preseure. — Slight  pain  on 
touching  the  gastric  region.  8,  19,  68.  He  complained  little 
of  pain,  yet  the  gastric  region  was  sensitiTe  to  external  pres- 
sure.    2. 

430. — Slight  sensitiveness  in  the  gastric  region,  removed  by 
firm  pressure.  Pain  on  touching  the  region  of  the  stomach 
and  bladder.  10.  Slight  pressure  on  the  epigastrium  seemed 
to  cause  oneaanesB.     42.     Pressure  on  the  stomach  pwnfol. 
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1,  6,  18,  33,  39,  83,  86.  The  gastrio  region  very  sensitive,  and 
also  very  violent  pains  io  tfae  intestiiial  canal.     S5. 

485. — Gastric  and  nmbilioal  region  sensitive.  89.  Stomach 
extraordinarily  sensitive.  87,  49.  Painful  pricking  beat  in 
the  stomach,  not  aggravated  by  pressure  on  the  epigastriam. 
40.  Puffing  up  of  the  Gattrtc  Region. — Stomach  somewhat 
pnfied  np,  and  warmer  to  the  feel  than  the  rest  of  the   body. 

15.  Stomach  much  puffed  up,  rather  hard,' with  violent  pain 
near  the  abdomen.     12. 

440. — ^Violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  which  were 
not  rema^ahly  puffed  np.     12. 

ClGBBTiON. — Indigestion.  38.  Difficulty  of  digestirig  the 
smaliest  quantity  of  food.     4. 

Pains  op  the  Abdouen  without  Evacuation. — Und^ned 
Pain.  Fain  of  the  bowels.  10,  41.  Violent  pain  ia  the 
bowels.     8,  15,  36,  S7,  88,  29,  30,  SI,  49,  56,  64,  67. 

445. — Intolerable  pains  in  the  abdomen.  82.  Snch  violent 
pain  Id  tbe  bowels,  that  in  returning  home  he  bad  to  support 
himself  agunat  the  houses  to  keep  from  falling.  9.  Pain  in 
the  bowels  and  intolerable  anguish.  18.  Pains  in  the  bowels, 
accompanied  with  anxiety,  and  so  violent  tbat  he  first  cloDg  to 
the  bystanders,  then  thrust  them  from  him,  often  sprang  on  the 
bed,  seated  himself  on  tbe  iiigbt>chair,  or  ran  about  tbe  room. 

16.  Intolerable  pain  of  tbe  bowels,  with  continuing  inciea^g 
anguish  and  cries  for  help.     16. 

460. — Violent  pain  in  tbe  bowels,  causing  outcry.  87,  Fre- 
quent, but  not  lasting  pain  in  tbe  bowels.    43. 

Qripet. — Frequent  gripes.  33.  Colic. — Colicky  fits.  18. 
Violent  colic  from  time  to  time.     52. 

455. — Violent  colic  pains  in  the  nigbt.  68.  Bamituf. — 
Warm  sensation  in  the  abdomen,  27.  Violent  burning  in  the 
whole  tracius  intestinorum.  47>  Bnming  pain  in  tbe  bowels. 
14.     Bnming  heat  in  the  intestines.     64. 

460. — Severe  baming  in  the  abdomen,  neck,  and  breast  15. 
Burning  pain  in  the  intesdnee.  62,  91.  The  pains,  which  at 
first  bad  their  seat  in  the  stomach  alone,  proceeded  downwards 
to  tfae  intestines ;  be  pressed  the  navel  with  bis  right  hand,  and 
cried  tbat  his  intestinea  were  burning,     1 .    Tearing. — Violent 
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tearing  ia  the  bowels,  kstiog  balf-an-boar.     44.     Tearing  in 

the  bowels.     91. 

465. — Cittting. — GottiDg  in  tbe  abdomen.  28,91.  Frequent 
cuttiog  in  the  abdomen.  1.  Cries  from  pain,  as  if  the  epigas- 
trium were  qoita  out  off  from  the  bypogastriom.  91.  Pains 
in  the  abdomen,  as  if  the  iDlestines  would  be  cat  throogb  with 
swords,  compelling  him  to  ci;  out.  15.  Cutting  homing 
pains  in  the  bowels.     18. 

470, — ^TbeboniiDg  of  the  intestiiies  soon  subsided,  and  there 
remained  no  trace  bat  oattJng  in  the  abdomen  appearing  at  long 
intervals.     I. 

Meteobish. — ^Abdomen  ^stended.  24,  84,  86.  Abdomen 
distended,  with  violent  orampa  ia  the  inlestioes.  64.  Abdomen 
distended.     11.     Tension  of  the  abdomen.     47,  67,  72,  76. 

47S.— Diarrb<8B,  preceded  by  a  sensation  as  if  he  were  going 
tb  burst.  91.  Hard,  swollen,  distended  abdomen.  60.  Tnme- 
&otion  of  the  abdomen  and  the  regio  orbitalit.  IG.  Abdomen 
much  distended  and  painful.  6S.  Belly,  eepeoially  the  gastric 
region,  Bomewhat,  hut  not  remarkably,  distended.    12. 

480. — ^Hardness  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  which  did  not 
disappear  after  the  hovels  were  opened.  60.  The  abdomen 
was  soft  and  not  di^nded.  1.  The  abdomen  hardly  at  oil 
distended.  28.  Abdomen  soft  and  ennkea.  19.  Abdomen 
not  distended,  neither  stretched  by  cramps,  not  painful  from 
touch  or  prcBsnre.     44. 

485. — Severe  rattling  in  the  abdomen.     3. 

Abdominal  Mubcles  Stbetched. — The  abdominal  parietes 
seem  drawn  in  against  the  spinal  column.  78.  Belly  drawn  in, 
more  solid,  resembling  to  the  feel  the  oonditioo  of  painter's 
colic,  little  senaitiTe  to  pressure.  9.  The  abdominal  mnscles 
contracted,  and  almost  toacbing  the  spinal  colomn ;  the  recti 
stretched  like  oords.     1. 

490. — Pains  in  the  Beixt  tbok  Extshmal  Fbessitbe. — 
Abdomeo  sensitiTe  to  the  touch.  9.  Abdomen  painful  to  the 
touch.  79.  AbdtHntnal  pain,  aggravated  by  touch.  15.  Violent 
pain  on  toaiAing  the  abdomen,  and  eqiecially  tbe  scroUcnliw 
cordis.  43.  Painfiilnen  and  diatoinoD  of  tbe  tlodamea,  wO 
that  he  camot  bear  tbe  bed-elolbaL     81 . 
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495.  Pain  in  the  Bbdomen,  eepeoially  the  Bcrobioulns  oordia, 
wbioh  inoraased  on  pressure.  28.  At  first  the  gastric  region, 
aftsrwards  that  of  the  liver  and  hypognstrium,  pBinfal  to  the 
tOQob.  8.  The  abdomen  is  not  sensitiTe  to  pressure;  it  is 
only  when  one  appToaohea  the  gastric  region  that  seusitiTeness 
is  maniieBted.  I.  The  belly  not  painfbl  to  the  touch,  and 
norma].    43,  90, 

Pains  of  the  Abdomen,  with  Evacdation. — With  Vomit- 
ing. Discomfort  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  oolic  and  very 
frequent  vomiting.    75. 

600.  Cutting  of  the  abdomen  and  vomiting.  23.  Violent 
cutting  of  the  abdomen  and  vomiting.  1 8.  Violent  tearing  in 
the  abdomen,  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  44.  Witk  Diarrhoea. 
— ^Diarrhcea  and  pain  of  the  nbdomen.  Ifi,  43.  Pains  in  the  ab- 
domen, with  copious  stool,  followed  by  diarrhoeic  evacuation.  48. 

fi05.  Violent  pains  in  the  bowels,  with  unoeasing  diarrhcea. 
77.  Diarrhcsa  and  pain  in  the  bowels,  during  which  he  grasped 
his  friend  with  both  bands,  complained  of  the  abdomen,  and 
drew  his  legs  high  up.  Ifi.  After  slight  pinching  in  the  lower 
bowels,  throe  or  four  yellowish,  watery  Btools,  with  thirst.  48. 
Colio,  with  copious  stools.  76.  Tearing  in  the  abdomen  and 
diarrhea.     60. 

610. — He  bad  already  been  more  than  one  hundred  times  at 
stool,  and  could  no  longer  help  himself  alone,  through  debility, 
but  the  diarrhoea  continued  still,  with  greater  anguish  and  cut- 
ting in  the  intestines.    77. 

Painb  in  the  Bowels  Locauzed. — In  the  Umbilical 
Region.  Violent  pains  irom  touching  about  the  navel,  compel- 
ling him  to  bend  forwards,  and  aggravated  by  the  attempt  to 
Btr^ghten  himself  or  to  lie  on  hie  back.  68.  Hypochondria. — 
The  hypochondria  tense  and  shaken  by  convulsions-  64.  Fain 
in  the  region  of  the  liver.  79.  Dull  pain,  with  a  sensation  of 
tension  and  weight  in  the  right  epigastric  and  hypogastric 
regions.     79.  -- 

6 1 5.—Si/poffii«lrittm.-~-Pein  deep  dowji  in  the  abdomen.  IS. 
Cutting  and  tearing  sensations  seated  de..*^  in  the  hypogastrinm. 
60.     Violent  cutting  in  the  hypogastric  regr^.     47. 

VounTNO  AND  DiAiotHCEA. — ^Vomiting  aotjuvdiarrhoea.    7, 
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10,  14,  IS,  20,  83,  84,  90.  Ho  Tomited  and  became  violentlf 
TelAxed.     SI. 

620. — ^Violent  vomi^ng  and  pn^ag  often  repeated.  48. 
Long  oondnned  voinitiiig  and  puiging.  67.  YomitiDg,  espe- 
cially  at  night,  which  abated  by  morning,  vhen  a  diarrfacea  set  in. 
IS.  Vomiting  and  pui^ng  bU  night  long.  67.  Violent  Tomiting 
and  purging  for  four  days.     17. 

526. — ^Vomiting,  followed  by  violent  diarrhcea.  16.  Vomiting 
and  diairhcea  of  such  violence  that  the  evaouations  could  not 
be  counted ;  at  the  same  time  great  anguish  in  the  precordia. 
SO.  He  vomited  iu  the  two  first  days  and  the  night  about 
seventy  times ;  this  did  not  cease  till  the  eighth  day,  aud  he  had 
freqoeut  stools,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  time.  89. 
Stools  and  vomiting  to  an  enormous  degree.  66.  Vomiting 
and  painful  diairfa<Ba.  76.  Vomiting  and  dianhtsa,  with  violent 
pain  in  the  hovels.     48. 

S30. — Continued  diarriicea,  combined  with  incessant  vomiting, 
end  followed  by  great  pain  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen.  SO. 
Amidst  tormenting  retching,  violent  vomiting  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  greenish  fluid,  and  two  stools,  containing  the  food  taken 
on  the  previous  day,  nearly  nndigeated.  47.  Vomiting,  then 
colic,  and  repeated  stools.  67.  Yiolent  vomiting  and  frequent 
loss  of  consciousness,  only  lasting  for  a  few  moments,  imme- 
diately followed  by  shivering,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  inter- 
rupted stools.  7S.  Violent  pains,  inolading  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  with  long- continued  vomiting  and  puling.  43. 

635. — Repeated  vomiting  of  the  food  taken,  and  immedi- 
ately after  it  repeated  purging,  with  alleviation.  83.  Vomit- 
ing and  purging,  with  intolerable  odour.  24.  Frequent  dark- 
coloured  fetid  stools,  and  at  the  same  time  vomiting  of  a  dear, 
slimy,  iuodoroos  fluid.  43.  Vomiting  and  stool  bloody.  84. 
Violent  vomiting  of  blood,  and  evacuation  of  dark  blood  per 
anum,  during  which,  latterly,  a  violent  burning  pain  was  felt. 
The  hsemorrhage  so  copious,  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  seamed 
to  be  left  is  the  body.     4. 

S40. — EvaooatioDS  upward  and  downward  of  a  great  quantity 
of  blood  mixed  with  bilioos  matter,  with  visible  alleviation.  79. 
Vomiting  and  stool  of  greenish  serum.   4.   He  had  all  through 
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tbe  day  Beveral  stools  and  frequent  Tomiting  of  yellowish  fluid. 
6.  Long- continued  violent  vomiting,  with  diarrhcsa,  ejectiDg 
slimy,  greenish  matter.  S9.  Several  dark,  bilious  evacuations, 
mixed  with  mucus,  and  long-continued  inolination  to  stool.  39. 

646. — Dark,  slimy  evacuation,  with  long-continued  vomiting, 
about  seven  times  o.  day.  44.  The  incessant  vomiting,  the 
diarrhoea,  tbe  cramp  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  livid 
countenance,  and  especially  the  liquid  evacuations,  exhibiting 
no  trace  of  blood,  led  us  to  consider  the  disease  as  a  form  of 
Bporadio  cholera.  28.  Vomitiug  alternately  with  diarrhoea, 
followed  by  lasting  constipation.     15. 

CoNBTiPATiON. — Stool.     81.     No  stool.     87,  40. 

6S0.— Stool  retarded.  47.  Oonstipation.  8,  9,  18,  38,  44, 
60,  72,  85,  66.  Obstinately  constipated.  IS,  79.  Obstinate 
constipatioD  for  two  years.  84.  Diarrhcea  alternately  with 
constipation.     10. 

606. — ^At  first  diarrhoea ;  at  last  constipation ;  no  vomiting. 
16.     Green  stools:  at  first  thick;  then  lax.     H. 

DiABBH(EA. — Inolination  to  diarrhoea.    93.    DiaTrh<E9.    M,    , 
57,  60.     Purging.     41. 

660.  Severe  wat«ry  diarrhcea.  16.  Fluid  stools.  67.  Fre- 
quent evacuations  of  thin  fiuid.  .26.  Inodorous  bilious  evacu- 
ations recurring  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  43.  Lax  stools 
without  smell,  as  if  in  cousequenoe  of  indigestion.     76. 

665. — Evacuations  of  mere  blood  and  water.  SO.  Violent 
diarrhoea,  three  to  four  stools  per  hour ;  fetid  black  stools.  16. 
Anal  biemorrhage.  88.  Dysenteric  diarrhma.  84.  Dysen- 
tery.    66. 

570. — Severe  flux,  with  evident  alleviation.  8.  Diarrhcea 
and  low  spirits;  soon  after,  delirium.  15.  Diarrhma  with 
straining.     S3. 

ExcBEUENiB. — Stools  serous,  not  JVequeut.  80.  Frequent 
evaouatjons  of  slimy,  greasy  masses.     27. 

576. — Qreen  stool.  88.  Black  matters  and  worms  passed 
by  stool.  17.  Frequent  black  stools.  15.  The  stools  con- 
tained bloody  mucus.  6.  Stools  at  first  blackish  and  hard; 
afterwards  covered  with  bilions  slime.    8. 

680. — ^EvaonationB  oousisUng  of  a  white,  viscid,  slimy  mass, 
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formiag  lampy  masses  of  the  rize  of  a  fist.  18.  ETacoatioo  of 
the  lining  of  tbe  prime  vie  with  the  stool.  21.  Tolerably 
normal  looking  evacnationB  were  oovered  with  a  masB  which 
seemed  to  he  oomposad  of  jelly  and  bile.  1.  Two  nonnal 
stoola.  25.     Stool  normal.  18. 

585. — iBJVOLUNTABr  Etacdations. — Involantary  discharge 
of  a  great  qnantity  of  sharp  burning  (soaldiag)  water.  62.  Semi- 
fiuid  matter  escaping  involuntaryjMranum  joat  as  if  one  had 
sadden]  y  opened  the  pipe  of  a  vessel  containing  fluid.  The 
evacuations  are  very  copious;  at  first  white,  then  yellowish, 
and  seem  to  originate  from  the  fluids  drank  by  the  patient.  1. 
In  the  later  stages,  jnst  before  death,  the  stools  escape  involan- 
tarily  in  a  lying  postnre.  1 .  Daring  fdll  consoionsness  she 
passed  feces  and  urine  involantarily  without  being  at  all  aware 
of  it.  4.     luTolantary  discharge  of  foces  and  nrine.  10. 

590. — Tbnesmds. — ^Tneffeotaal  straining  at  stool.  84.  Te- 
nesmus. 18.  Continual  tenesmus.  85.  Urging  to  stool  lUid 
urine.  16.  Retention  of  stool  and  nrine  with  a  feeling  of 
necessity  within.  91. 

695. — ^Tenesmus  and  strangnry.  87. 

Excretion  or  Urine. — Urine  in  moderate  quantity.  48. 
Urine  copious  and  dark  brown.  19.  Frequent  passing  of 
urine.    61,  94.    Urine  oftener  than  usual.    81. 

600. — ^Urine  scanty.  18,  87.  Urine  scanty,  passing  with 
difficulty.  75.  Urine  not  passing  at  all.  43.  Urine  sup- 
pressed. 62.  He  neither  passes  orine  volnntarily  nor  in- 
voluntarily. 1. 

606. — Spasmodic  difficulty  io  passing  nrine.  18.  Frequent 
nrgency  to  pass  urine,  which  sometimes  passes  not  at  all,  some- 
times only  witb  pain.  18.  Urgency  to  pass  urine  which  be 
cannot  satisfy ;  for  the  bladder  is  empty,  and  by  the  catheter 
only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  clear  nrine  are  passed,  t.  Bischai^ 
of  nrine  with  much  sediment  3.  Urine  passed  with  pain,  23. 
610. — Urine  passed  with  burning.  10,61. 
Fbnis. — Swelling  and  intolerable  burning  of  tbe  penis.  61. 
Fcnis,  bladder,  and  kidneys  give  bim  fearful  pain.     61. 

Menstboation. — Menstruation  not  disturbed.  33.  Men- 
Btruation,  which  should  have  oommenoed,  ceased.     4. 
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61S. — ^If  eastraatiofiflome  days  longer  and  ratW  more  copious: 
18.  Alter  the  mocthly  ooarses  there  ocourred  regularly  tho 
discharge  of  a  yellowish,  fetid,  watery  Quid  for  some  days.  Also 
there  passed  fVequently  from  the  reotum  blood,  purulent  mucas, 
oocompanied  with  huming  pain  in  that  part. 

Voice.  Fhonatio. — Hoarseness.  33.  Weak  voice.  S8. 
Low  Toioe.     S7. 

620. — The  voice  almoBt  gone.  35.  Voice  hollow,  speech 
unintelligible.  1.  Voice  trembling.  62.  Cries  out  from 
time  to  time.  Zb.  Frequent  crying  out  for  pain.  1, 16.  He 
spent  the  night  in  groaning  and  cries.     13. 

625. — Cough. — Frequent  coagh.  2.  Cough,  oppression  of 
the  chest,  and  painful  pricing  in  the  chest.  19.  Heavy 
catarrh  extending  to  both  lunge.  18.  Left  sided  catarrh,  aild 
the  chest  overloaded  with  macus.     18. 

630. — He  never  coughs.  1. 

Painb  in  the  Chest. — The  cheat  aches.  1 1.  Tormenting 
pain  in  the  chest  and  throat,  with  a  sensation  of  contraction  in 
both.  38.  A  pricking,  tearing,  stretching,  pressing,  burning 
pain  in  the  chest.     4.     Ko  pains  in  the  chest,     1. 

635. — Respiration. — Oppression  in  the  chest  88,  Chest 
oppressed.  12.  Violent  oppression  of  the  chest  in  the  even- 
ing. 48.  Oppresmon  of  the  chest  and  a  fueling  of  anxiety. 
IS,  15,  18.  Qreat  pressure  on  the  chest ;  he  felt  as  if  he  most 
barst  asunder.    28. 

640. — Bespiration  much  oppressed.  48, 61.  Oppression  and 
pain  of  the  chest.  11.  Oppression  of  the  chest.  18.  Aa 
soon  as  he  walked  a  little,  he  immediately  felt  oppression  at  the 
chest.  52.  Extraordinary  oppression  of  the  chest,  with  goa^ 
ptuns  of  the  head  and  limbs.     54. 

645. — Great  dyspncea,  with  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
and  shotilder.  79.  He  breathes  with  difacnlty.  I2,*81,  87, 
72.  Breathing  hard,  and  interrupted  by  freqnent  sigba.  62, 
87.  Short  breath.  18.  Short  breathing,  with  violent  pains 
in  the  chest,  throat,  and  abdomen.     11. 

660. — Respiration  short,  accelerated.  1,  26.  Respiration 
short,  irr^ular.  48.  Respiration  accelerated.  66,  88. 
Breathing  slow-    25.    DiGBoutt  respiration.    76. 
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660. — BeBpirator;  nioTement  and  actioD  of  the  heart,  weak 
and  qniok.  4&.  Want  of  breath  increasing  constantly,  li. 
He  is  on  the  point  of  choking,  and  protrudes  hia  tongue.  93. 
He  oriea  out  "  I  am  choking,"  whilst  he  rolls  ahout  in  bed, 
throws  the  clothes  off  to  a  distance,  opens  his  mouth  wide,  as  if 
trying  to  breathe,  and  remains  several  seconds  in  this  state 
motionless.  1.  Shortness  of  breath  continually  aggravated, 
and  ending  in  Asphyxia,     1. 

660. — Bespiration  normal.  85.  Bespiration  not  disturbed. 
14.     Inspiration  normal,  sometimes  sighing.     43. 

HiccoDQH. — Hiccough,  S5,  68,  64,  91.  Hiccough  in  the 
nighb     18. 

665. — Back. — Dull  pain  in  the  back,  with  painful  flitting 
drawing  on  the  outside  of  the  extremities.  61.  Pain  in  tlie 
region  of  the  two  last  dortal  vertebrte.     47. 

Loins.  Compluning  of  a  straining  and  tearing  sensation  and 
presBtire  on  both  loins,  espeoially  under  the  left  ribs,  where  it 
is  also  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.     18. 

Shodldeb. — Intolerable  pain  in  the  left  shoulder.     76. 

Upper  Asm. — Rheumatism  (?)  of  the  muscles  of  the  right 
scapula,  shoulder  and  humerus,  so  that  for  four  nights  he  did 
not  get  into  bed;  whilst  an  erect  posture,  walking  or  sitting 
seemed  to  alleviate  the  pains.  Having  recovered  after  a  long 
time,  he  was  (exactly  that  day  twelve  months)  again  attacked 
by  the  pains,  without  any  exciting  cause,  and  they  continued 
eight  days.     The  like  recurred  for  two  years.     22. 

670. — Elbows. — Pains  in  the  elbows  and  fingers.  16. 

Hands. — The  hands  icy  cold.  43.  Trembling  of  the  hands. 
83.  Eruption  on  the  hands,  thumbs,  and  forehead.  61.  Para- 
lysis of  the  hand  ;  it  begins  with  heaviness,  but  not  combined 
with  wasting.     71. 

675. — The  hands  have  never  regained  their  former  fulness 
and  strength,  and  the  ball  of  the  thumb  has  disappeared  almost 
entirely  (ten  years  after),  4.  Hands  and  lower  half  of  the  two 
forearms  dark  and  livid,  as  in  the  malignant  kind  of  cholera. 
42. 

Fingers. — Sensation  fails  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  4.  Sen- 
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Bation  bloDted  ftom  the  fingers,  vfaere  it  is  very  feeble,  up  to  die 
.wrist,  bat  above  that  it  ia  nonnal.  81.  Lobb  of  Bensation  in 
the  fingers,  as  if  everything  stagnated  there.     IS. 

680. — Still,  after  years,  numbness  of  the  fingers.  1 5.  In  the 
wrist  there  was  extremely  small  muscular  power.  The  fingers 
conld  neither  graep  nor  bold  smaller  objects ;  those  of  greater 
oircamferenoe,  as  the  crutches,  they  could,  in  some  measure  at 
least;  although  all  feeling,  even  in  ease  of  injury,  failed  the  tips 
of  the  fingers.  S3.  Mascular  power  weakened,  so  that  he  can 
only  grasp  an  object,  but  not  hold  it  fast.  81.  He  conld  not 
move  his  fingers.  23.  The  extensors  of  the  fingers  more  in- 
active than  the  flexors,  so  that  the  fingers  were  always  somewhat 
bent.    23. 

685. — The  flexion  of  the  fingers  is  possible,  bat  the  extension 
sot.  85.  The  hand  can  be  extended,  but  the  fingers  do  not 
obey  their  extensors.  85.  The  uontraotion  of  the  fingers 
turned  into  such  a  paralysis  that  she  could  neither  lie  down  nor 
get  up  by  herself,  nor  grasp  anything  with  the  hand.     54. 

Upper  Extebmitibs  in  General. — Painful  swelling  of  the 
right  band  and  arm.  61.  Hands  and  arms  lost  tbeir  moving 
power.     69. 

690. — ^LowER  Leo. — From  the  knees  to  the  ancle  remarkable 
weight  and  fatigue.  38.  Fatigue  and  weight  in  the  legs.  \Z. 
1 5.  Convulsive  contraction  of  the  legs ;  they  bend  under  the 
thigh.  74.  From  time  to  time  he  lies  on  his  hack,  touching 
his  buttocks  with  his  heels,  the  knees  being  raised  high  and  fai 
apart.  Suddenly  he  turns  himself  round  and  adopts  another 
posture.  1.  Twitcbings  in  the  legs,  with  painful  drawing 
coming  from  the  back.  81. 

695. — Cramps  of  the  legs.  40.  The  cramps  in  the  legs  ex- 
tend upwards.  40.  Quiet  and  sleepiness  amidst  extension  of 
quite  painless  cramps  from  the  legs  to  the  abdomed.  46- 
Very  violent  pains  in  the  legs,  especially  in  the  joints.  6Z- 
Violent  pain  in  the  lell  leg,  which  disturbs  sleep.     67. 

700.— The  left  teg  and  the  foot  cold,  with  blue  spoU  up  to  the 
knee,  and  very  sensitive  to  pressure.  67.  Complains  of  gi^^ 
veariness,  heaviness,  and  cold  in  the  legs.     12. 
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Calteb  of  the  Leos. — Cramps  in  tha  calves  of  the  legs, 

57.  Cramp-like  contraotiona  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.     S8. 
Feet. — Weakoesa  of  the  feet.     83. 

705. — Weakness  of  the  feet  lasting  for  three  weeks.  83. 
Weakness  of  the  feet  when  nsicg  much  exertion.  83.  (Edema 
of  the  feet  and  weakness.  1 S.  Swelling  of  the  feet,  which  for  a 
long  time  aflfirwards  remained  weak  and  heavy.  IC.  (£de- 
mntons  leet  (after  six  weeks).     16. 

710. — ^Very  serious  oedema  of  the  feet,  which  remained  for 
many  weeks.  19.  Unhearable  itching  of  the  foot  and  leg.  69. 
Cramp  of  the  foot.  69.  Numbness  going  to  sleep,  and  cold- 
ness of  the  feet  up  to  a  handbreatb  above  the  ankle.  18.  If  he 
turns  himself  upon  the  left  side  of  the  body,  he  can  easily  move 
his  whole  right  leg  either  inwards  or  outwards ;  the  foot  then 
remains  turned  inwards ;  that  is,  the  toes  remain  directed  to- 
wards the  left  leg.  But  in  the  left  leg  these  movements  are 
impossible,  and  the  voluntary  extending  of  the  foot  is  on  both 
sides  imposdble.     85. 

7 1 5. — Paralysis  of  the  foot.  39.  In  walking  he  dragged  his 
fbet  loose  after  him ;  when  lying  down  they  lie  flat  and  lifeless. 

58.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  feet.  69.  Pain  in  the  feet, 
which  diminish  iiom  year  to  year,  but  still  after  ten  years  have 
not  quite  disappeared ;  and  these  pains  show  themselves  par- 
ticularly at  the  commenoement  of  the  menses.  4.  Burning 
of  the  foot  and  leg  halfway  to  the  knee.     67. 

720. — Heelb. — Ulcers  on  both  heels  discharging  iohoroos 
matter.     68. 

Soles. — The  callosity  of  the  heels  wore  off.     69. 
.  Toes. — Toes  cold  and  pale.     67.     Dead  feet  from  the  toes 
to  the  knees.     61.     The  eztenaora  as  well  as  flexors  of  the  toes 
paralysed.     85. 

725. — ^The  toes  always  bent,  and  can  only  be  extended  by  the 
patient's  own  power  very  little,  and  with  great  effort ;  but  very 
easily  by  Uie  hand.  Through  this  weakness  of  the  toes,  her 
gait  is  heavy  and  clumsy,  i.  Weakness  of  the  toes ;  the 
walking  is  performed  on  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot,  so  that  her 
gait  is  clumsy.  4.  On  the  toes,  especially  the  two  little  ones,  a 
very   hard,   homy  skin   grew   gradually,  with   burning  pain, 
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whioli  rendered  walking  very  distressmg.  4.  The  hard  bom; 
Bkio  on  the  toes  very  troublesome  and  baroing,     4. 

Lowes  Extrehittes  in  General. — Fain  at  times  along  the 
qervns  cmralis  as  far  as  the  heels  or  toes.    S3. 

780. — The  lower  extremities  with  some  <£dematouB  swelling. 
87.  Fainfol  cramps  in  the  lower  extremities  IT.  Cramps  of 
all  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  but  especially  of  the 
plantaris  of  the  right  foot.  84.  Violent  twitching  of  the 
lower  limbs  for  a  week  together.  95.  Lower  extremities 
paralysed.     64,  92. 

735. — Paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  for  near  six 
months.  64.  Weakness  in  the  muscular  system,  especially  in 
the  lower  extremities,  so  that  the  gait  was  unsteady  and  stum- 
bling. 81.  Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities;  when  he  had 
apparently  quite  recovered,  a  new  paralysis  showed  itself  exactly 
two  years  after  the  first  attack ;  in  this  instance,  however, 
attacking  not  only  the  lower,  but  also  the  upper  extremities, 
and  caused  anxiety  for  his  intellects.  Be  is  now  recovered. 
46.     The  lower  limbs  much  wasted  in  substance.     53. 

Upper  and  Lower  Extremities. — Cold  extremities.  10, 
89,  86,  88. 

740.— Cold  of  tbe  hands,  feet,  and  face,  with  tearing  and 
cutting  in  the  abdomen.  91.  Cold  of  the  extremities  and 
collapse.  40.  Extremities  quite  cold  and  pulseless.  43. 
Extremities  and  face  cool  in  the  afternoon,  cold  about  five 
o'clock.  43.     Cold  in  the  extremities,  nose  and  ears.  67. 

745. — Extremities  cold  and  affected  with  violent  convulsions. 
06.  Prostration  of  the  limbs.  76,  80.  Belaxation  of  the 
limbs.  44,  80.  Prostration  and  debility  in  the  limbs.  18. 
Great  debility  in  the  limbs.     28. 

760. — Debility  in  the  limbs  and  falling  away.  15.  Debility 
and  sense  of  weakness  in  all  limbs.  1 1.  Weight  in  the  limbs. 
60.  Weight  in  tbe  arms  end  legs.  13.  Trembling  of  the  ex- 
tremities.    9,  18,  69. 

766. — Violent  trembling  of  the  limbs.  86.  Trembling  and 
very  violent  movements  of  the  limbs.  76.  Trembling  and 
pricking  sensibility  in  hands  and  feet.  J  5.  Towards  evening, 
but  not  in  the  day,  a  crawling  sensation  in  the  fingers  and  toes- 
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81.    Frequent  sleep  and  insensibility  of  the  right  arm  and 
foot.    83. 

760. — Insensibility  and  a  sense  of  going  to  sleep  in  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  which  lasted  through  the  whole  illness,  and 
hindered  bei  from  holding  objects  fast.  15.  Sense  of  numb- 
ness in  hands  and  feet,  with  frightfiil  pains  day  and  night, 
which  for  three  months  scared  away  all  sleep  from  ber.  4. 
Insensibility  in  hands  and  feet.  89.  Very  complete  iosensi- 
l>ility  of  bands  and  feet.  75.  Diminished  sensibility ;  at  first 
in  the  tjps  of  the  fingers,  from  which  it  afterwards  extended  to 
the  bands  and  arms,  and  then  to  the  toes,  and  at  last  to  the  feet 
and  legs.     81. 

766. — Extremities  as  if  paralysed.  16.  Immobility  of  fingers 
and  toes.  85.  He  oan  no  longer  move  bis  limbs  voluntarily. 
78.  llie  moving  power  and  strength  of  limbs  diminished,  so 
that  the  patient  could  only  with  difficulty  hold  anything  fast, 
and  bis  g^t  became  unsteady  and  stumbling.  81.  Partial 
paralysis  of  arms  aud  legs,  which,  however,  does  not  depend  on 
a  palsied  condition  of  the  motor  nerves,  but  on  aufestbesia  of 
the  nerves  of  the  skin ;  for  atthougb  the  palms  of  the  hands 
were  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  he  did  not  Iinow  whetlier  be 
was  holding  anything  or  not;  also  he  could  not  walk  without 
help,  as  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  like  wooden  ones,  and  did  not 
feel  the  ground.     95. 

770. — Anesthesia  and  paralysis  of  the  hands  and  feet  com- 
pletely established,  and  equally  exhibited  in  extension  and 
flexion.  28.  Almost  entire  immobility  of  the  limbs,  especially 
on  the  left  side.  The  power  of  feeling  was  merely  diminished, 
not  lost.  85.  He  lost  the  use  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  at 
the  same  time  set  in  violent  neuralgic  pains  in  the  extremitieB, 
which  lasted  nearly  two-and-a-half  years,  and  did  not  yield  even 
to  the  strongest  doses  of  morphia.  The  paralysis  lasted  about 
three  years.  64.  The  paralysis  of  the  extremities  affected  not 
only  the  motor,  but  also  the  senUent  nerves,  notwithstandinjf 
which  the  parts  were  highly  sensitive  to  cold.  84.  Neoralgio 
pains  in  arms  and  legs.     95. 

775. — Neuralgic  pains  in  the  foreann  and  iu  tbe  legs  fcom  the 
hips  downwards  ;  they  seem  not  to  follow  the  main  branches  of 
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the  nerves,  inoreased  gndnally  to  tbeir  maziiniim,  gradtuUj 
decreased  again,  and  were  of  a  laDoinating  obaracter.  Odd  air 
or  water  oggrBTated  them  at  once.  They  were  worst  between 
faolf-past  nine  P.u.  and  eight  a.h.  84.  FearAil  pains  da;  and 
night,  generally  bnming  as  when  one  holds  a  burnt  part  again  to 
the  fire,  at  times  also  prioking  and  then  tearing  like  goat,  where- 
upon eometimes  an  extraordinarily  sadden  twitching  and  plnck- 
ing  seta  in.  Generally  the  limbs  epeoially  affected  were  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  twitohing.  4.  The  burning,  prioking,  tearing 
pains,  especially  in  tlie  extremities,  affected  the  patient  so  mnch 
the  more  severely  in  proportion  as  the  bodily  energy  diminished 
and  the  sensibility  was  exalted.  4.  Oouty  and  lancinating  pains 
of  the  limbs,  with  immobility  and  cedematons  swelling  of  the 
feet.  54.  Pricking  pains  like  needles  in  the  hands  and  feet 
85. 

780.— Muscles  of  the  extremities  sensitive-  S3.  Flitting 
pains  in  the  limbs.  72.  Wandering  pains  of  the  limbs.  74. 
Contraction  of  the  extremities.  72.  The  contractions  in  the 
fingers  and  toes  disappeared  after  a  very  severe  loss  of  blood  by 
vomit  and  stool ;  as  they  were  straitened,  they  remained  in  that 
posture,  hut  seemed  as  if  dead.  After  a  warm  hath,  life  re- 
tnmed  into  the  hands  and  feet,  bat  the  fingers  and  toes  again 
got  bent  crooked.    4. 

785. — Strong  contractions  of  all  the  limbs,  so  that  she  oonld 
neither  move  these  nor  stand  on  her  feet.  The  power  of  moving 
retamed  afterwards,  but  she  coald  not  walk  steadily.  68.  The 
flexor  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  ore  con- 
tracted. 76.  Contraction  of  the  upper  and  loner  extremities. 
88.  The  toes  and  fingers  were  in  perpetual  flexion ;  if  they 
were  str^tened  by  external  force,  they  got  hack  to  the  bent 
posture  when  that  force  was  removed,  i.  Distortion  of  the 
limbs.  25. 

790. — ^From  time  to  time  be  extended  his  extremities  and  re- 
ifiained  a  few  moments  in  this  state  of  relaxation,  when  the 
vomiting  returned  with  renewed  violence.  I .  Gait  tottering 
end  stumbling;  on  attempting  to  sund  he  falls,  nnless  prop- 
ped np.  He  can  with  difficulty  even  hold  himself  in  a  sitting 
postare ;  yet  the  extremities  can  be  moved  or  pushed,  though 
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Dot  without  effort,  in  all  directioiia.  61.  He  can  no  longer. 
Bit  up,  stand,  or  walk,  bnt  can  make  every  moTement  when 
Ijing  down.  23.  Arms  and  legs  perfectly  strong  and  move- 
able ;  hands  and  feet,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  emaciated,  so 
that  without  actual  oi^anic  change  the  condyles  of  the  bones 
stick  out  in  unseemly  feshion ;  and  with  regard  to  power  of 
motion  or  sensation,  they  are  so  paralysed,  that  nothing  can  be 
grasped  Srmly,  the  feet  did  not  admit  of  being  raised,  in 
stepping  the  whole  sole  is  set  on  the  ground,  and  in  walking 
they  bad  to  be  dragged  after  as  dead  weights.  S8.  Hands 
and  feet  as  if  mummified,  so  that  tbe  skin  haugs  in  many  folds 
about  the  nnsightly  projecting  bones  which  were  not  otherwise 
swollen.     S3. 

795. — JoiKTS. — Pains  in  the  joints.  33.  Burning  pains  in 
the  joints.  64.  Weakness  in  the  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet ; 
tbey  are  stiff  and  often  painful.     64. 

Nails. — Fingers  and  toes  emaciated ;  the  nails  very  hard, 
brittle,  and  talon-like.  25.   Loss  of  the  finger  and  toe-nails.  24. 

800. — Tbe  nails  change  their  colour  almost  every  month.  At 
first  OS  red  as  fire,  then  black  as  if  from  extravasated  blood ; 
after  which  they  gave  place  to  new  nails,  which  were  very  thin 
and  transparent,     i. 

Skin. — Pricking  over  the  whole  skin.  61.  Pnrple  spots  on 
the  chest  and  nape  of  the  neck.  38.  Large  red  spots  all  over 
the  skin.     36.     He  was  red  and  moist  all  over.     68. 

805. — -No  eecbymosis  nor  petechias.  1.  Hia  whole  skin  be- 
came blue.  ] .  His  veins,  especially  those  of  the  throat,  mnch 
enlarged,  from  which  the  skin  acquired  a  blue  appearance.  I. 
One  can  compare  his  appearance  to  nothing  better  than  to  that 
of  a  cholera  patient  in  the  cold  stage.  1.  Swelling  of  the 
whole  body.    24, 

810.— Swelling  of  head,  belly,  and  feet.  11.  The  whole 
body  covered  with  spots  like  measles.  70.  Miliary  rash  all 
over  the  body,  except  the  limbs.  Numerous  little  white' 
vesicles  covered  tbe  skin,  which  between  the  vesicles  see^ned 
inflamed,  i.  Miliary  eruption  on  the  skin,  especially  in  the 
region  of  tbe  abdomen.     10.    Breaking  out  of  on  immense 
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orop  of  white  miliBry  vesiclea,  confluent  and  filled  with  very 
sharp  fluid,  oovering  nearly  the  whole  Burfoce  of  the  body.  54. 

815. — ^The  miliary  eruption  lasted  eight  to  ten  days,  ending 
in  desqnamation.  54.  A  violent  miliary  eruptioo  over  the 
whole  body;  this  was  repeated  several  times  in  foorteen 
daye,  and  at  last  ended  in  bran-like  scales.  62.  On  the  fore- 
head, aroand  the  eyes,  on  the  cheek-bone,  the  shonlders,  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  the  chest  an  eruption  of  white 
pustules  in  great  numbers,  which  in  regard  to  their  form  and 
coarse  resembled  small-pox.  These  were  partly  isolated,  partly 
confluent,  very  easily  broken,  turned  into  thick  crusts,  and  left 
very  visible  scars  afler  them.  85.  Rash  like  that  which  is 
brought  out  by  nettles,  and  little  vesicles  as  in  an  empdon  of 
miliary.  60.  Troublesome  itching,  and  an  eruption  of  little 
pustules -like  scabies,  soon  desquamating.     64. 

820. — Desquamation  on  a  great  part  of  the  body,  especially 
on  the  forearms,  with  a  return  of  tetters  (which  had  been 
shortly  before  cured)'on  the  chin,  lasting  five  or  six  days.  76. 
The  skin  comes  off  from  the  bead  to  the  feet.  24.  Epidermis 
comes  ofT  everywhere  excepting  the  bead.  69.  The  sinapisms 
caused  pain  without  redness,  and  brought  neither  warmth  nor 
.  swelling  on  the  parts.     1 . 

Sleep. — Sleepiness.  S,  18,  40.  Constant  strong  tendency 
to  sleep.  1%.  The  child  had  a  strong  tendency  to  sleep,  irom 
which  it  could  only  be  kept  with  difficulty.  13.  Inclined  to 
sleep  at  half-pest  nine  in  the  morning,  with  disturbed  languid 
eyes.  89.  Remarkable  tendency  to  sleep,  often  disturbed  by 
pain.  13.  She  became  sleepy,  without  being  able  to  sleep  or 
rest.     48. 

830. — Gentle  sleep  after  vomiUng.  8.  Slept  badly.  48. 
Quiet  sleep.  36,  27.  Sleeplessness.  16,  19,  23,  60,  76. 
BestlesB  sleep.     13,  15,  87. 

835. — She  was  awakened  out  of  sleep  by  vomiting.  25. 
The  little  patient  slept  very  well  when  not  awakened  by  vomit- 
ing. 2.  Sleepless  all  night,  throwing  up  everything  she  took. 
63.  During  sleep  complains  of  headache;  first  in  the  fore- 
head, then  in  the  occiput,  3.  No  sleep,  but  tendency  to 
slumber.     47. 
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840. — Slomber,  with  slight  deliriutD.  4T.  Sleep  at  night, 
sltematiiig  nith  deliriam  and  Tarioas  illuBions.  16.  Distress- 
ing dreams  and  nightmare.  Even  in  the  da;  the  dreams  float 
before  his  mind  and  distract  him.     84. 

Coldness. — Skin  oool,  and  ooldness  of  the  skin  for  many 
months.     4. 

645. — Coldness  over  the  whole  body.  10, 11, 12,  15,  40,  48. 
As  oold  as  a  corpse.  ^.  Skin  icy  cold,  and  the  face  iright- 
fully  pale.  I.  Skin  ioy  cold,  oovered  with  cold  sweat,  espe- 
cially on  the  forehead  and  temples.  I,  Coldness  of  the  face, 
hands,  and  forearms.     25. 

850. — Chattering  of  the  teeth,  frightfal  distortion  of  the  mns- 
clea  of  the  faoe,  with  cries  that  he  can  no  longer  hold  out  against 
the  cold,  which  made  him  shiver  as  if  he  had  the  agne.  The 
room  had  a  fire  in  it,  aod  the  temperatnre  was  not  cold.  1. 
The  coldness  of  the  body  could  not  be  diminished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  external  warmth.  Complete  failure  of  reaction.  1. 
The  whole  body,  especially  hands  and  feet,  cold  and  dry.  43. 
SbiTering.     33.     Gold  shirering.     8S. 

855. — Violent  chill  and  shivering.  79.  Sudden  attack  of 
general  ahiTering.  40.  Ifo  horripilation.  ].  Shiveriog.  48. 
Complains  of  chill,  withoat  feeling  particularly  cold.     12. 

860.— Violent  chill.  12.  Violent  shivering  chill.  13.  Chill, ' 
till  the  teeth  chatter,  witl(  forehead  glowing  hot.     16. 

Heat. — Temperature  of  the  skin  raised,  28,  33,  40.  Skin 
Tery  hot.     64. 

865. — Great  heat  of  the  skin.  66.  Skin  hot  and  dry.  18. 
Remarkably  dry  beat,  preceded  by  obiU.  12.  Heat.  23,  33. 
Great  heat.  68.  Burning  heat  and  thirst.  73.  Complains 
of  general  heat.  88.  Burning  heat  over  the  whole  body,  the 
skin  feeling  cool.  89.  Sensation  as  if  he  would  bum  inwardly. 
81.     Equable  temperatnre  all  over  the  body.     44. 

875. — Temperature  of  the  ekln  normal.  85.  Skin  normally 
warm,  without  dryness.     85. 

Febspibation. — ^Moist  skin,  with  oold  extremities.  2.  Fer- 
apiration.     87.     Perspiration,  with  increased  diuresis.     18. 

880. — Freqoeot  perspiration.  61.    Very  profuse  perspiration. 
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8,  87.    Proftise  perspiration.    88.    Very  violent  penpiratioD 
fbr  Beverat  days.     6fi.     Cold  sweat.     16,  8S. 

885. — Goveied  with  oold  aireat.  81.  Gentle  cold  sweat  IS. 
Skin  oovered  with  cold,  not  very  profnse,  perspiration.  12. 
Profase  oold  sweat.  81.  Cold,  thick  perspiration  on  the 
skin.     43. 

800. — ^TJie  whole  body  covered  with  cold  sweat.  77.  Cold 
sweat  on  the  whole  body,  disappearing  after  a  qaarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  (after  being  well  all  day  long),  returning  towards 
evening  and  departing  just  as  quickly.  63.  Oold  sweat,  alter- 
nating with  oold  dryness.  IS.  Fetid  sweat  all  over  the  hody. 
62.     Skin  very  dry.     18. 

890. — Skin,  tongne,  and  throat  dry.  72. 

FEVEB.-^Irregular  fever  movements,  5i.  At  first  gentle 
fever  movements,  becoming  masked  afterwards.  60.  Strong 
fever.     9,  8,  16.     Fever  and  reatlessness.     15. 

000. — Fever,  with  edffness  and  very  violent  paina  in  the  swol- 
len lege  and  feet,  which  also  continued  till  the  fever  was  subdued 
on  the  eighth  day.  28.  Severe  chill,  lasting  for  an  honr,  fol- 
lowed by  great  beat,  the  pulse  irregular,  at  limes  stopping, 
violent  thirst,  severe  headache,  and  sacb  decided  contraction  of 
hands  and  feet,  that  she  could  not  extend  them  at  all.  64.  - 
Aggravation  of  the  heat  in  the  afternoon,  thirst,  with  cold  sweat, 
and  contraction  of  the  limbs.  54„  Attacks  of  fever.  28. 
Every  evening  an  attack  of  fever.     75. 

905. — Regular  tertian  ague.  76.  At  first  sight  one  supposes 
it  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  Incessant  sleepiness,  stupefaction, 
stupid  look,  ringing  in  the  ears,  no  pains,  redness  of  the  cheeks, 
slight  ophthalmia,  lying  on  the  back,  paralysis  of  the  limbs  and 
the  trunk,  great  emaciation,  perspiring  skin,  strong  pnlsation  of 
the  heart,  with  normal  sound.  Lungs  free.  Pulse,  95  to  100. 
Tongue  clean,  not  dry.  Abdomen  not  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
but  drawn  in  and  hollow.  Qurgling  in  the  bowels,  no  diarrbcea, 
and  involuntary  urine.     85. 

MovEMENTB  OF  THE  Hbart. — Palpitation.  18,  51.  Com- 
plaints of  strong  palpitation.  48.  Palpitation  setting  in  from 
time  to  time.     8. 
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910. — ralpitatioa  and  anxiety.  18.  Violent  palpitation,  palse 
qaick,  full,  excited.  lH.  Heart's  aetion  and  pnlee  accelerated. 
37.  Strong  beating  of  the  heart,  irith  small,  irregolar  pnlse. 
16.  Beating  of  the  heart  violent,  quick,  excited,  nitb  small, 
qnick,  almost  imperceptible  pulse.     IS. 

9 IS. — Violent  beating  of  the  heart,  with  oomplete  loss  of 
pulse.  IS.  Very  violent  and  even  painfiil  beating  of  the  heart. 
6.  Beating  of  the  heart  distinct,  yet  often  excited,  lit.  Beating 
of  the  heart  strong  and  hard.  80.  The  heart  acta  very  violently) 
one  hears  a  strong  blowing  sound,  whilst  the  pulse  is  very  full 
— 110  beats  per  minute.     85. 

9S0. — The  sounds  of  the  heart,  but  especially  ths  "cboo," 
tolerably  strong,  with  the  email  pulse  not  in  anison.  9.  One 
could  scarcely  any  longer  notioe  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
IS.  Increasing  weakness  of  the  heart-beating  and  pulse.  89. 
Constantly  increasing  diminution  of  the  pulse  and  heart-beat. 
IS.    Beating  of  the  heart  quite  gone.     I. 

936. — He  complains  of  no  heart-pain,  has  no  palpitation,  and 
no  syncope.     1.     Action  of  the  heart  nattiral.     39. 

Kadul  Pulse. — Accelerated  pulse.  5,  68,  64,  65.  Pulse 
qnick  and  weak.  5S.  Pulse  frequent  and  small.  S,  15,  19, 
28,43,61,61,67. 

930. — Pulse  frequent,  small,  but  regular.  18.  Excited 
pulse.  9.  Pulse  restless  and  small,  yet  elevated  after  repeated 
vomiting.  43.  Exalted  pulse.  27.  Pulse  hard  and  frequent. 
79. 

035. — Pulse  rather  hard  and  slow.  85.  Pulse  depressed, 
hard,  and  quick.  8S.  Pulse  hardish,  irregularly  accelerated. 
34.     Pulse  strong.     18,  65.     Pulse  full  and  frequent.     67. 

040. — Pulse  full,  not  rapid.  18.  Pulse  full  and  strong.  64. 
Pulse  small  and  uneven.  76.  Pnlse  small,  contracted,  stop- 
ping (intermittent).  73.  Pulse  contracted,  frequent,  irregu- 
lar.    63. 

945. — Convulsive,  small,  rapid  pulse.  43.  Pulse  convulsive, 
rapid,  irregular,  weak.  6S.  Pulse  small,  uncTeu,  irregular, 
very  frequent.  26,  Pulse  intermittent.  47.  Pulse  irregu- 
lar.    76. 

960. — Pnlse  regnlar,  not  small,  frequent.  28.    Pulse  varying 
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between  70  and  140,  email  and  irregular.  iO.  False  76  to  8. 
18.     PiUse  90,  weak.     S8.     Pulse  feverish.  90  at  most.    44. 

955.— Pulse  00,  soft,  and  at  first  weak.  89.  Pnbe  104,  foil. 
88.  Pulse  112,  tolerably  hard.  40.  Pulse  115,  but  soft.  39. 
Pulse  ISO,  hard,  bat  feeble,  compressed.     SO. 

000. — Pulse  140,  irregular.  87.  Pulse  smaU,  depressed.  27. 
Pulse  miserable.  47.  Pulse  hardly  perceptible.  43.  Pulse 
small,  freqaent,  hardly  perceptible.  0,  10.  Poise  trembUng, 
scarcely  perceptible.  77,  90.  Pulse  nearly  imperceptible, 
small,  contracted,  irregular.  1.  Pulse  and  breatbiog  hardly 
peroepUble.     64. 

965. — Pulse  no  more  to  be  found.  IS.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel  eyen  the  smallest  trembling  of  the  radial  pulse.  1.  Pulse 
early  in  the  morning  quiet;  about  9  to  10  a.h.  rather  excited; 
about  Qoou  small,  hardish,  frequent;  &om  five  o'clock  till 
death,  after  midnight,  imperceptible.     48. 

Physical  Bebtlessness. — Great  anguish.  IS,  20,  60. 
Undescribable  anguish.  4,  18,  20,  57.  Very  great  anguish  of 
the  precordia.     S3,  54,  65. 

970. — His  auguish  and  restlessness  are  indescribably  great 
"Kill  me,"  said  he,  "or  mitigate  my  pains!"  1.  Angnish 
with  outbreak  of  cold  sweat.  63.  Qreat  restlessness.  10,  Z6, 
27,  37,  39,  81,  86.     After  midnight  a  little  restless.     89. 

975. — ^Very  restless,  vith  weak  and  rapid  pulse,  sunken  eyes, 
and  cold  extremities.  S9.  Very  restless,  unable  to  lie  still  one 
minute.  43.  He  throw  himself  here  and  there  constantly.  17- 
Restless  movement  more  than  twenty  minutes.  42.  Bestless- 
ness,  tossing  from  ude  to  side.     15. 

980. — He  tossed  here  and  there  on  the  bed  restlessly.  S8. 
Tossing  about  in  bed.  44.  He  lay  first  on  the  right  side,  then 
on  the  left,  and  changes  posture  with  incredible  celerity.  !• 
Restlessness  and  anguish,  so  that,  by  tums,he  left  the  bed  and 
threw  himself  on  the  fioor.  15.  He  starts  up  in  paroxysms 
and  becomes  very  restless.     15. 

986. — Occasionally  be  finds  her  shrinking,  twisting,  and  toss- 
ing in  bed,  making  incessant  efforts  to  alleviate  her  misery  by 
change  of  posture ;  generally  moaning  wretchedly,  at  times 
emctating,  and  crying  at  short  intervals,  "I  am  deadly  sick." 
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43.  Great  restlessnees.  She  tossed  herself  abont  in  bed,  and 
in  her  angoisb  and  distress  cltiiig  fast  to  a  bystander.  15.  He 
could  not  stay  out  of  bed,  became  very  restless  in  increasing 
pain,  doubled  himself  and  turned  about  in  bed,  full  of  anguish 
and  distress.  lH,  Bestlessness,  crying  out  and  twisting  of  the 
body.  13.  Incessant  restlessness  and  contraction  of  the 
body.     5. 

990.— PO8T0BES  OF  THE  PATIENTS. — The  body  bent.  fi. 
He  lies  in  bed  bent  double.  81.  He  lies  leaning  over  a  trunk, 
propped  on  both  eidea,  deadly  pale,  and  retching  violently.  31. 
She  lies  doubled  up  in  bed,  moans  and  groans.  43.  She  lay 
almost  always  on  her  back,  and  only  during  frightful  awaken- 
ings sought  to  adopt  a  nevr  posture.     42. 

995. — Bed-sores  on  the  back;  great  restlessness  and  inability 
to  lie  on  the  side.     79. 

General  Weakness. — Belazation.  33.  Relaxation  and 
physical  apathy.  12.  Amazing  depression  and  a  state  of  dis- 
comfort.    75.     Great  debility.     2,18,47. 

lOOO. — He  was  very  feeble  and  debilitated.  32.  Great  de- 
bility ;  he  had  to  go  home  and  lie  down.  47.  Debility,  so 
that  he  cannot  quit  his  bed.  15,  93.  He  remained  a  long  time 
very  feeble.  15.  Deadly  weakness;  face  of  cadaverous  pale- 
ness.    9. 

1005.— Quite  powerless.  15,31,88,58,77.  Great  weakness. 
12,  26,  29.  Very  great  weakness.  23,  33,  38,  41,  67.  Lasting 
weakness  and  relaxation.  83«  General  weakness  of  the  body, 
especially  the  feet.     33. 

JOIO. — She  was  so  weak  that  she  had  to  be  carried  into  her 
room.  6.  Extraordinary  prostration.  Kneeling  on  the  floor 
of  her  chamber,  with  her  head  supported  on  hei  brother's  arm ; 
she  «ould  not  hold  herself  up.  26.  Great  weakness ;  her  walk 
was  that  of  a  person  very  drunk.  6.  So  weak  from  vomiting 
that  he  cannot  walk  alone.  91.  After  standing  up  he  fell 
down  OD  the  floor.     1 6. 

1016. — -He  stepped  out  of  bed,  fell  down,  and  wounded  the 
occiput.  6.  He  can  hardly  walk.  6.  Great  debility  and 
bodily  weakness,  especially  after  the  vomiting,  which  set  in  at 
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times.  3.  A  foeling  of  leaden  weight.  47.  He  seems  v^ 
little  exbsaated.     3. 

1020. — iNVOLtFNTART  MtTSCOLAB  MOVEMENTS.  —  GenewJ 
tremor.  82.  Tremor  of  tbe  whole  body  in  the  monriDg.  16. 
Trembling  all  over  tbe  body.  19.  Tremblipg  and  ebsking,  with 
pei^iration  on  the  face.     61.     He  tfeiAblod  greatly.     20. 

1036. — Trembling  and  formication  all  over  the  body.  8!. 
Twitohing  in  ttie  tendons.  51.  Starting  of  the  tendons.  01. 
Some  sadden  and  involuntary  maecnlar  oontraotions.  75. 
Tonic  cramps  all  over  the  body.  12. 

1 030. — Frightfal  cramps,  stiff,  and  with  the  body  drawn  backi 
25.  Tetanic  cramps,  in  which  the  body  is  bent  back,  the  oheet 
raised  high  np,  making  him  ntter  a  doleful  cry.  14.  Convul* 
sions.  56,  63.  Slight  convulsions,  lasting  some  minutes,  on 
which  violent  vomiting  was  renewed.     25. 

1035. — Convulsive  cramps,  which  moved  painnilly  the  trnnk, 
the  head,  and  the  limbs  (but  without  the  loss  of  reason),  with 
sighs  and  groans.  54.  Violent  convulsions  after  profuse  per- 
epiration,  then  sleep.  76.  Attacks  of  cramp,  which  set  in 
firom  time  to  time,  though  always,  as  it  seems,  after  some  exter- 
nal excitement,  especially  vexation,  or  other  violent  emotion. 
They  gave  about  one  hour's  notice  of  their  commencement,  by 
drawing  in  the  limbs,  with  inclination  to  lie  down,  but  without 
going  to  sleep.  At  tbe  actual  commencement,  she  either  expe- 
rienced a  sudden  jerk  through  the  whole  body,  or  else  an  ity 
chill  ran  like  lightning  ^m  the  head  down  the  back.  At  the 
same  moment  she  lost  her  consciousness,  stretched  and  twisted 
lierself,  and  then  drew  her  limbs,  especially  her  arms,  together. 
Meanwhile,  also,  were  manifested  convulsive  drawings  of  the 
mnscles  of  the  face  and  convulsion  of  the  cheeks,  from  which  it 
has  ooourred  that  the  under  lip,  or  even  the  tongue,  was  injured, 
and  made  to  bleed  by  the  teeth  closing  fast.  Oftener,  however, 
the  convulsion  raged  in  the  abdomen,  whiofa  is  yery  qnitdcly 
raised  and  sunk  ^ain  during  the  fit,  with  gnrgling  in  the 
bowels.  After  some  remiseion,  the  attack  returned  generally 
once  more,  before  she  regained  her  senses.  The  whole  fit 
lasts  ten  miatitds  at  tbe  mOst;  on  the  return  to  oonsoiODS- 
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Qesa  she  apks  for  water,  which,  however,  renews  the  oonvolsiona. 
4.  Cramps,  which  appear  to  hegln  in  the  abdomen.  68.  In 
his  lest  moments  he  had  neither  oonvnlsioo  nor  any  brain 


1040. — Violent  oooTalava  movements  before  death.  IS. 

Gbnb&ai.  Sensations. — Inoisased  sensibility,  so  that  even 
the  gentle  opening  and  shntting  of  the  door  of  the  room,  or  an 
anexpeeted  touching  of  the  bed  clothes,  made  the  patient 
shrink;  and  an  unforeseen  shntting  of  the  faonse-door  drew 
tears  and  oansed  pain.  4.  Great  seneitiveDess.  90.  Sensi- 
tiveneas  to  so  high  a  degree  that  a  mere  breath  caused  cramp 
and  ooavnlsions.  40.  Sensitive  to  cold.  40.  General  pains, 
43.  He  (bit  himself  oorpolent.  44.  Insensibility  to  external 
Btimnli.    88. 

Faimtino. — FaTQxysms  of  hinting.  16,03.  Fainting.  S8, 
60,  64.  Fainting,  during  which  she  grew  cold  all  over.  16. 
Fainting  fit?  coming  on  interrupted  tbe  anguish  of  the  heart 
and  lulled  the  pieroing  cries  of  pain.     8. 

NouBiSHMKMT. — Emaciation.  83.  He  wastes  away  gradually. 
SI.  She  became  amazingly  thin.  49.  Tbe  healthy,  well-fed, 
feminine  person  had  altered  in  eight  weeks  into  a  feeble  skele- 
ton, barely  covered  with  ekin,  and  the  fresh,  red,  and  white 
complexion  into  a  pale  bluish  grey.  The  integuments  of  the 
abdomen  were  olive  green,  the  back  as  if  eochymosed,  mouth 
and  nose  covered  with  scabs,  the  hair  nearly  gone.  After  a  year 
the  mnsoniaz  system  was  flabby  compared  with  what  it  was 
previously.  4.  Belaxation  of  the  muscles.  2,  8.  Nutrition  of 
the  body  not  essentially  impaired. 

ON  LARYNGEAL  CATABRH8  AND  THEIR  REFLEX 

PHENOMENA. 

By  Dr.   Kleinbbt,* 

It  is  a  phenomenon  of  perpetual  reourrenoe,  nay,  ahnost  e 
stereotyped  custom  of  modem  times,  which  cannot  but  be  £uai- 
liar  to  physicians  of  larger  towns,  tbat  persona  who  live  by  the 

•  Fiam  the  Vitrtt{)aii-Khr^  ix.,  2,  page  ITS. 
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professional  exercise  of  tbeir  respiratory  organs  (as  actors,' 
singers,  prompters,  performers  on  wind  instruments,  preaoheni, 
teachers,  &c.)<  almost  without  exception,  place  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  homceopaths  rather  than  practitioners  in  any  other 
section  of  the  faculty,  even  to  the  neglect  and  rejection  of  treat- 
ment which  is  often  at  their  service,  gratuitously,  from  other 
quarters.  This  predilection  and  penchant  is  owing  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  had  to  pay  dear  for  their  experience.  For 
though  these  organs,  considered  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
are,  in  themselves,  the  most  important,  a  priori,  of  the  whole 
body,  whilst,  in  the  cases  above  adduced,  they  fall  into  the  scale 
with  double  weight,  as  sources  of  a  livelihood,  on  the  other 
band,  the  treatment  in  many  cases  has  been,  and  still  is,  either 
owing  to  scientific  apathy,  or  throufjh  the  urgency  and  suffering 
of  the  impatieut  and  anxious  invalids,  or  lastly,  through  fear 
of  poor  remuneration,  so  trifling,  careless,  indolent,  and  super- 
ficial, that  the  proportion  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  these 
classes  never  need  cause  astonishment. 

It  is,  for  instance,  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  singers  of 
either  sex,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  not  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  voice,  i.  e.,  their  "  capital,"  for 
more  than  five  years  on  the  average.  And  for  this  sad  result 
they  are  indebted,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  doctors,  with  here- 
ditary antediluvian  charlatan eries,  and  for  the  other  and  lesser 
part  (a  field  to  which  we  shall  return  by  and  bye),  to  frivolous, 
narrow-minded  singing  masters,  and  to  extravagant  composers. 
At  no  distant  period  by  any  means,  nay,  sometimes,  even  still 
is  practised  the  method  (routine)  of  combating  catarrhal  in- 
flammations of  the  larynx  and  bronchia,  with  fomentations, 
gai^Ies  of  expectorant  infusions,  Sal  ammoniac.  Nitre,  Ems 
and  salt  spring  waters  of  Upper  Silesia,  Seltzer  water — not 
fo^etting  Lapis  infemalis  and  Morphine — and  then,  when 
hoarseness  or  soreness  supervened,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
so-oalled  "infallible  tincture  of  Pimpernel "  interaally,  whilst 
externally  cataplasms  (of  temperature  according  to  the  clique 
of  the  doctor),  and,  if  the  malady  progressed.  Sinapisms, 
Autenneth's  pock-producing  ointment  or  Croton  oil  were  sp- 
plied.    Pathological  anatomy  (results  of  post-mortem  esamina* 
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^odb)  must,  ere  this,  have  shown  bow  infinitely  destrnctive,  in 
most  oases,  vas  the  effect  of  these,  and  especially  of  the  last 
named  procedure;  seeing  that,  instead  of  cure,  irritat40D,  en- 
largement and  degeneration  of  the  glalidulie  concatenate  sur- 
rounding the  sheath  of  the  par  vagum,  jugular  vein  and  carotid 
artery,  and,  consequently,  fresh  asthmatic  and  suffocating 
symptoms  used  to  supervene.  Homoeopathy,  proscribed  as  a 
heresy,  which,  twenty  years  earlier,  accomplished  cures,  radical 
cures,  and  without- torture,  could  not  penetrate,  in  spite  of 
common  sense  and  ocular  demonstratiou. 

Since,  in  the  exploration  (^pkaryngotcopy,  dc),  of  the 
orgdn  of  voice,  a  technical  medical  appliance,  or  instrument, 
can  never  ensure  a  complete  survey  of  the  parts,  whilst  those 
mechanical  aids  and  facilities  warranted  to  us  by  reflectors, 
such  as  Lahrsen's  mouth-mirror,  by  the  spatula,  by  the 
finger,*  including  palatometer,  plessimeter,  and  stethoscope,  can 
only  BufGce  partially,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eshaustive 
examination  of  symptoms  is  (and  ever  remains)  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  patriarch  Hahnemann,  as  a  means 
of  complete  deliverance,  and  must,  as  such,  form  the  basis  of 
enquiry.  Strictly  abiding  by  Hahnemann's  doctrines,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  inexhaustible  materia  medica, 
I  say  most  deliberately,  because  it  has,  assuredly,  by  this  tjme, 
struck  every  attentive  physician,  that  the  modern  physiological 
Bchool  has  impudently  profited  by  the  apparently  prolix,  but 
comprehensive  genius  of  this  high  priest  of  science,  who,  long 
before  Laenneo  and  his  disciples,  invented,  with  linguistio 
acumen,  names  for  the  sounds  and  sensations  of  the  several 
organs,  especially  the  lungs,  bronchia,  and  larynx,  and  made  a 
present  of  them  to  the  symptom  codex  and  to  science.  Foe 
the  Nihilist  cannot  out  of  the  Zenta  Yeeta  of  the  old  school, 
name  any  work,  either  original  or  compiled,  which  renders 
the  normal  and  morbid  sounds  of  the  respiratory  organs  with 
such  decisive  expression,  and  in  such  rich  variety,  as  Habne- 

*  One  BDCceeds  beet,  aSet  all,  bj  m&kiiig  the  patient  pntb  big  tongne  down 
■with  hia  own  finger,  and  pronannce  "a"  with  hiBmoatb  opeaedto  thentmoa^ 
and  for  a  deep  inspection,  bringiog  on  retching  by  tickling  the  palate. 
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monn  (blowing,  orepitating,  whiatUng,  Bnorting,  buzzing,  pip- 
ing, hissing,  purring,  crackling,  snnffling,  snoring,  rattling, 
wheezing), — a  seleotion  of  sfrnptoms  noticed  by  one  organ  of 
sense  only — and  just  as  litde  will  he  be  able  to  gire  parallel 
quotations  out  of  the  old  and  oew  school  in  this  kalddoscopio 
exuberanoe,  listened  to  by  contact  with  the  senses  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  presented  to  contact  with  the  senses  of  the  phy* 
sioian.  That  the  Nemesis  of  necessity  and  of  common  sense 
will  come,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  due  recognition  of  Hahne- 
mann's genius,  od  the  part  of  the  Mihilists,  has  been  refused 
heretofore,  and  will  be  refused  hereafter. 

The  stethoscope,  the  ophthalmoscope,  pathological  and  mioro- 
soopio  anatomy  and  chemistry,  have  their  ralnable  sphere,  their 
exhaustible  limits,  they  are  all  meagre,  shallow,  fallaoions;  for 
one  will  still  think  of  the  cure,  and  from  the  cure  pass  on  to 
the  medicine;  from  the  medicine  to  thp  symptom,  from  the 
symptom  to  Hahnemann.* 

There  is  a  real  necessity  connected  with  the  repetition  of 
examination  which  must  not  remain  unnoticed  here.  Even 
without  any  compUcation  of  the  laryngeal  malady  with  hypo- 
ohondria^B  or  hysteria,  patients  so  affected  have  usually  a  pen~ 
eive  disposidon,  that  leads  them  to  imagine  they  have  the 
symptoms  they  are  asked  about.     On  this  account,  one  shonld 

*  Intontionftl  or  tminteiitioiul  poiioningB  and  pnTringa  (t.  e.,  moM  OKnti<nui, 
conscieudonB,  and  si^entifio  than  many  of  tlie  existing  prOTings),  will  give 
an  explanation.  For  iiutanae :  "  Ammoniai).  A  glittering  appearance  before 
the  6768  aa  of  molten  metal."  In  this  caw,  inflammation  of  the  deeper 
seated  parts,  the  choroidea,  Se&,  is  present,  with  which  amaurosis-  often 
commences.  Traces  of  die  change  must  be  perceptible  in  the  provers  b^  the 
aid  of  the  opthalmoscopB.  MmriaHe  Add. — Perpendicnlai  hemiopia;  thna 
partial  parslysis  of  the  optio  nerre,  perhaps  exadatioii— eitravasaitian  of 
blood  on  the  choroidea.  Bo  also  Alomina  and  other  subBtonoes  canse  riston 
of  yellow,  perhaps  perceptitde  on  the  corpns  vitrei  and  the  aqoeona  hnmonr ; 
a  pnielj  ieterie  symptom,  which  will  mtinifbst  itself  dedsiTely  on  isolated 
parts  of  the  body.  BymptouB  such  as  nnder  iSMiaia — "seeing  (rcMe,"  onght 
to  be  consigned  to  the  old  Inmber-room;  for  hare  it  is  easy  to  perceiTe  that 
the  prorer  had  cieatrioes  bma  Ibrmer  ulcers  and  injuries  of  the  oomea, 
leading  to  acoidental  phenomena,  which  millions  of  other  pioTers  never 
can  and  never  will  have. 
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b'GWBre  iqS  rtcuTiBg  oonfidently  phepoiu$ti4  wfvcb  do  pot  be- 
long to  tiie  DoriQBl  course  of  the  di8e,a3e,  apd  njuch  had  been 
denied  on  previous  ocoa^ops ;  those  are,  for  the  iQ(>at  pa);t, 
merely  traDsiect  reflex  actions. 

As  .soon  as  the  examination  depNiding  on  the  inform(Ltion  the 
patient  can  give  is  over,  we  proceed  to  ocalar  inspection.  Many 
will  find  the  contrary  order  of  succession  more  suitable,  because 
it  saves  time  and  questions.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  so.  In 
most  diseases  of  the  organ  of  voice,  it  ensiues  very  little  assist- 
ance, for  this  reason — that  all  the  organs  accessible  to  the  sight 
stand,  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  disease  in  the  second 
class,  quite  irrespective  of  the  iaot  that,  by  inspection  in  the 
first  instance,  a  decided  and  certain  judgment  upon  the  size, 
Btruoture,  and  colour  (as  to  their  morbid  proportions),  cannot 
be  formed,  because  we  did  not  know  them  in  their  healthy 
condition.  A  relaxed  or  unequal  state  of  the  velum  pendulum 
palati,  elongated  uvula,  projecting  tonsils,  the  lymphatic  glands 
looking  like  a  string  of  coial  beads,  a  gorged  venous  plexus  on 
the  posterior  walls  of  the  pharynx,  may,  at  first  sight,  b^  taken 
by  the  physician  for  the  real  material  cause  of  the  malady,  and 
axe  often  mere  iusus  nature,  with  which  the  patient  under  ob- 
servation has  lived  for  years  at  ease  and  in  health.  The  diseased 
epiglottis,  and  the  red  spots  on  its  side,  may  be  seen  in  many  pa- 
tients, but  only  now  and  then,  if  they  press  the  tongue  down  or 
protrude  it  by  violent  yawning.  In  the  so-called  "  cedema  of  the 
glottis"  we  find  a  strange  swelling,  a  kind  of  pad  around  the 
upper  opening  of  the  larynx;  the  membranous  fold  between 
the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  is  far  thicker  and  firmer 
than  usual ;  the  touch  is  excessively  painful.  In  acute  laryn- 
gytis,  pressure  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  or 
even  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone,  causes 
pretty  severe  pain,  which  provokes  marked  cough.  In  trachei- 
tis, pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  trachea  also  produces  pretty 
severe  pain. 

PLESBIHETBY. — If  the  air  passages  alone  are  inflamed  and 
no  important  material  disease,  either  primary  or  secondary,  of 
the  lungs  or  neighbouring  parts  be  present,  then  the  plesaimeter 
produces  no  abnormal  phenomena.    These  negative  results  are 
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well  worthy  of  observadon,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  dia^oraa 
of  inflammation  of  the  air  passages.  If  we  find  no  plessimetrio 
indications  of  pnonmonia,  pleurisy,  or  pulmonary  phthisis,  tre 
must  then  infer  a  simple  affection  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

AuscDLTATiON. — The  stethoscope  indicates  do  iDflammadon 
of  the  air  passages,  but  only  the  presence  of  secreted  prodacta, 
thickening  of  the  parietes  of  the  air-tnbes. 

It  was  observed  at  the  outset  that  dramatio  and  sin^ng 
masters,  as  well  as  composers,  who  are  bigoted  to  their  own 
fancies,  lay  the  foundation  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Permit  us  here  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  their  practices,  and 
those  of  the  artists  themselves.  "  Time  is  short,  art  la  long," 
said  G-oethe.  And  when  he  said  this  he  was  not  only  thinking 
of  the  student  of  philosophy  or  scieoce,  but  also  of  the  artist 
with  his  ezoellenoies  and  defects.  Industry,  ambition,  and 
self-denial  on  the  one  band ;  finvolity  and  excitement  on  the 
other.  And  here  three  kinds  of  oansation  oome  especially  under 
consideration. 

1.  The  rhythm  of  respiration  in  the  artist's  life  is  quite  dif- 
ferent ;  there  is  entire  deviation  from  that  of  ordinary  life,  inas- 
mnch  as  the  physiologically  normal  rule  of  human  breathing,  viz., 
three  short  and  eighteen  long  breaths  per  minute,  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Long  sustaining  of  the  tone,  with  swells  and  dying 
away,  in  ranging  and  playing  wind  instruments — the  delivery 
of  long  extended  paragraphs  of  poetry  or  prose,  which  do  not 
permit  taking  breath — compulsory  artificial  heaving  of  the  chest 
during  the  exhibition  of  dumb  excited  action — the  avoiding 
of  speaking  when  drawing  in  the  breath — the  drying  up  of  the 
mucous  membrane — all  these  induce  more  or  less  turgesoenoe 
of  these  noble  organs,  and  with  it,  a  considerable  febrile  con- 
dition. 

2.  The  body  in  general,  but  especially  the  thoracic  organs, 
form  the  material  instrumental  sounding-board  of  the  impinging 
volumes  of  tone.  H.  Lauvergne,  that  talented  French  pbye(- 
oian,  whose  extensive  practice  and  examination  of  the  most 
diverse  hospitals  in  all  parts  of  the  world  enabled  him  to  collect 
a  mass  of  information  respecting  life  and  death,  which  he  has 
recorded  in  his  excellent  work,  "The  Last  Hours  and  Death  in 
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all  olasees  of  Hnman  Society,"  dwells  with  special  empIiEuis  on 
ibis  ciroumstADoe  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  artists.  The 
freqaent  appearance  of  mental  affections,  especially  melancholy 
and  of  phthisis  among  them  he  deriyes  from  hence;  he  alleges 
amongst  wind  instnimeDts,  the  key  bugle  is  the  most  perni- 
cious, although  one  is  inclined  very  naturally  to  attribute  the 
worst  effects  to  other  instruments  which,  resting  immediately 
on  the  teeth,  conduce  still  more  to  the  propagation  of  vibra- 
tions ;  and  be  ranks  next  to  this  a  stringed  instrument,  from 
which  one  might  think  this  was  least  of  all  to  be  expected,  the 
violoncello, 

8.  The  body,  especially  the  thoracic  organs  and  the  cerebel- 
lum, form  a  species  of  psychological  soon  ding- board.  Music 
speaks  to  as  with  the  love  of  a  mother,  when  our  own  mother 
fails;  for  it  comes  from  the  heart  and  penetrates  into  the  heart; 
it  has  power  to  ennoble  the  rudest,  to  raise  up  the  most  heart- 
broken. How  much  more  powerfully,  enduringly,  and  even, 
tinder  certain  conditions,  more  wearingly  and  destmctively,  will 
it  have  power  to  act  on  those  who  hope  to  extend  their  material 
and  psychological  welfare  by  the  range  of  their  voice,  and 
often  obtain  calamity  instead.  Let  us  now  consider  the  arro- 
gant, one  might  almost  say  mde  pretensions  and  inventions 
of  the  singing  masters  and  of  fashion,  in  opposition  to  these 
snbtile  works  of  nature.  Let  us  take  Mozart  and  Gimarosa, 
thus  about  the  dats  of  the  rational  composition  of  operas, 
1792-98,  and  of  their  works,  for  instance,  the  ZauberflSte 
and  Matrimonio  Segreto ;  let  us  at  the  same  time  remember 
that  these  demanded  the  widest  range  of  voice,  with  the  most 
fabnlous  dexterity,  in  uttering  the  words;  and  thoD  let  us  draw 
a  parallel  with  onr  time,  in  which  the  concert  pitch  has,  in 
consequence  of  a  different  construction  of  the  wind  instrnments, 
(oboe,  clarionet,  horn),  been  raised  by  nearly  a  whole  note,  and 
we  shall  find  that  our  composers  demand  the  same  compass  to 
the  same  amount  of  words,  but  that,  furthermore,  they  exact 
from  every  voice  greater  strain  of  vocal  power  in  relation  to  the 
volume  of  tone  produced  bj  more  massive  instmmentation, 
the  same  in  relation  to  the  longer  duration  of  their  pieces  and 
greater  variety  of  expression. 
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AbA  the  siiiB  of  the  singing  maBtoFB  ?  Ibsj  as  I^on. 
We  mviet  first  meatioa  their  utter  ignoraoce  of  the  anatomy  and 
phjrsiology  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  we  before  intimated. 
And,  thoiigb  it  is  not  to  be  demanded  of  them  tbat,  like  the 
instructors  of  deaf  mutes,  with  the  upper  half  of  ibe  body 
stripped,  they  shonid  teach  their  pupils  to  produce  correct  tooes 
and  to  take  breath,  yet  surely  the  limila  of  possibility  in  traio- 
ing  the  voice  should,  by  observation  of  the  person,  he  ascer- 
tained by  them  daring  the  first  hours  of  instruction.  Then 
would  vanish  the  folly  of  wishing,  in  the  oae^  of  fleshy 
tongues  and  narrow  velum  pendulum  (grand  hindionces  bo 
volubility  of  tone)  to  extort  rapidity  of  execution,  though  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  otherwise,  most  excellent  voioes ;  the  disorders 
of  stomach  and  diaphragm  induced  by  eternal  hammering  and 
practising  difficult  and  often  even  impossible  solfeggios  would 
disappear ;  and  the  hysterioal  snficrings  of  the  liv«  and  ^eeo, 
which  also  belong  to  this  category,  being  produced  by  too  lon^ 
retraction  of  the  said  parts,  and  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ia 
general,  along  with  the  spasmus  glottidia,  with  oough  and 
-hoarseness,  brought  on  by  reflex  action  into  the  larynx.  That 
very  incorrect  notion  of  calling  by  the  name  of  "  chest-toneB," 
those  deep  notes  prodnced  by  strong  depression  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  larynx,  and  "  throat- tones,"  those  in  which  daily  speech 
is  carried  on,  would  be  exploded ;  and  the  comical  production 
and  cultivation  of  the  "falsetto,"  which  may  be  extraordi- 
narily  screwed  up  till  about  thirty  years  (and  then,  one  may 
almost  say,  lasts  for  ever),  would  become  better  regulated,  nod 
therefore  in  every  way  more  available.  Let  us,  moreover,  refieet 
that  the  great  body  of  singing  masters  are  recruited  from  com- 
pletely invalided  performers,  who,  along  with  their  voice,  have 
lost  the  main  point,  the  power  of  showing  how  to  sing;  added 
to  this  that  they  are  destitute  of  a  sound  study  of  the  theory 
of  music,  and  that  the  chaste  enthusiasm  of  a  Garoia,  a  Boor- 
doigner,  a  Newa,  a  Paoseron,  a  Gentilhnomo,  a  Bank,  is  of  no 
'  use  to  them,  as  they  educated  and  still  educate  bat  a  limited 
class  of  singers  (tenor  and  soprano,  baas  and  treble),  and  these 
again  only  as  long  as  a  healthy  body  is  united  with  a  youthful, 
fresh,  or  unworn  out  voice,  and  all  this  without  immediate  or 
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perbapB  any  neoeaeity  for  gaining  a  liveliliood  by  the  Toioe — 
this  ^s  a  small  portioo  ot  the  oatalo^e  of  their  due. 

C.  H.,  24  years  old,  a  choleric  excitable  Hungarian,  who, 
vith  her  Juno-like  figure  and  extremely  powerful  contralto  voice, 
at  first  sight  gave  the  impreasion  of  a  Virago,  suffered  when  I 
first  knew  her  fh>m  fits  of  langhing  and  crying,  which  recurred 
four  to  six  Umes  a  week,  Ifteting  from  half-an-hour  to  one  hour, 
andwerehrought  on  through  vexatious  iDflnencea,  or  else  through 
brooding  over  the  condition  of  her  afiaira,  which  was  at  the 
time  one  of  extreme  depression.  The  first  severe  grievances 
which  she  had  to  endure  in  her  professional  life,  combined  with 
alarm,  danger,  and  want  of  sustenaooe  (a  combination  of  mis- 
fortunes which  overtook  her  shortly  afW  getting  over  a  typhua 
fever  during  the  siege  of  Ofen),  had  been  the  exciting  cause, 
whilst  previouB  to  that  nature  and  no  anxiety  for  the  future  had 
sufficed  to  cure  all  her  little  ulments.  The  narration  of  these 
ordinary  mimitiffi  in  female  professional  life,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  a  person  otherwiBe  in  perfect  health,  might  be  coDsi- 
dered  as  rather  superfluous,  and  hardly  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  'Compass  of  this  history  of  disease.  Sut  though  oiie  la- 
miliar  with,  theatrical  life  might  take  no  notice  of  this  stereo- 
typed category  of  the  hysterics  in  actresses  and  dancers,  it 
would  neither  be  right  nor  advisable  to  venture  to  do  so  in 
the  case  of  female  singers  ;  because  a  spasmus  glottidis,  begin- 
ning with  scarce  perceptible  convulsions  and  contractions,  oi 
dven  a  laryngitis  spasmodica,  at  the  very  first  catarrhal  or 
moral  affection,  may  so  easily  trouble  patients  of  this  olaaa, 
at  first  imperceptibly,  hut  afterwards  in  a  marked  degree.  A 
combination  with  the  last-mentioned  malady  was  at  all  times 
manifest  in  this  case,  and,  though  not  actually  dominant,  could 
be  detected  by  her  wheeziug  breathing  and  by  pressure  on  the 
larynx.  This,  however,  yielded,  even  during  the  contiaaance 
of  the  moral  iufiuences,  to  a  few  doses  of  Hyosoyamus.  During 
fourteen  months  I  constantly  found  her,  both  in  private  circles 
and  on  the  stage,  in  the  calmest  and  happiest  mood,  but  was 
eorry  to-observe  an  evident  breaking  down  and  woody  sound 
of  her  upper  notes  in  singing ;  yet,  on  account  of  her  excita- 
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bility  and  vanity,  I  noticed  it  only  in  tlie  vay  of  &  hint.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourteen  mouths  (Feb.  11,  1856)  she  sent  for 
me  on  aooount  of  a  hoaraeness  of  long  standing,  which  had 
been  treated  allopath icall;  without  benefit.  As  I  already 
knew  that  since  oar  first  interview,  shs  had  availed  herself  of 
the  instruction  of  an  invalid  singer  as  talentless  as  oon- 
oeited,  and  had  given  herself  up  to  bis  fatiguing  method  in 
chaiaotere  and  pieces  far  beyond  the  range  of  her  voice,  I  soon 
suspected  that  the  catarrh  would  have  found  an  ample  harvest- 
field  in  the  ezhauatsd  muscular  parts,  the  excited  nerves  and 
relaxed  mncons  membranes  of  the  larynx,  and  (since  the  short- 
ness of  the  attack  here,  as  in  tuberculosis,  cannot  he  taken  into 
consideration)  already  amounted  to  a  tolerably  established  ^ 
affection.  Unhappily,  however,  I  bad  to  deal  not  merely  with 
this,  but  also  with  that  gastric  affection  which,  daring  severe 
straining  and  retention  of  the  breath  in  singing  and  playing, 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  diaphragm  [BUmach]  and  ab- 
dominal mnsclee  are  forced  into  the  deepest  depression,  and  to 
a  long  continuance  in  this  unnatural  position;  an  afi'ection 
which  manifests  itself  through  gastric  derangements,  and  mostly 
also  draws  into  the  strongest  sympathy  the  branches  of  ihejtar 
vaffum  that  supply  the  larynx.  To  all  this  were  added  still  the 
previous  fits  of  crying,  along  with  the  clearest  traces  of  laryn^tis, 
brought  on  by  the  unfortunate  coincidence  that  the  grand 
rehearsal  of  an  extremely  trying  piece  of  execution  studied 
and  expected  for  more  than  twelve  months,  fell  out  precisely 
at  the  same  time  when  she  felt  indisposed  not  only  from  the 
incipient  hoarseness,  but  also  trom  the  monthly  infirmity,  end 
thus  she  had  got  only  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  and  sneering 
consolations  in  place  of  a  brilliant  reception  !  Fever  had  set  in 
with  violence,  eBpecially  in  the  evening,  whilst  her  nights  were 
marked  by  restleas  dreams  and  exhausting  perspirations. 

At  once  aprioH  was  my  mind  made  up  as  to  the  employment 
of  a  remedy  whose  aotnal  specific  effect  in  such  complications 
had  already  often  surprised  me,  viz.  Cuprum.  Staudigl,  who 
is,  alas,  now  so  unfortunate,  had  to  add  to  his  manifold  excel- 
lences the  fact  that  lie  was  not  only  a  devoted  friend  of  .homaeo> 
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patby,  bnt  also  tolerably  coDTersant  witb  tbe  system.  Darin; 
Lie  repeated  residenoe  at  Leipsic  during  Easter,  he  drew  my 
attention  to  tbis  medicine ;  and,  as  its  suooessfnl  employment 
was  known  to  me  for  many  years  previous,  especially  in  oases 
of  booping-oough,  wbere  tiie  stomacb  itself,  on  slight  pressure, 
exhibited  the  most  painful  reaction  on  its  own  periphery,  the 
oesophagus  and  larynx,  I  refused  not  to  take  a  lesson  and  a 
benefit  even  at  tbe  hands  of  a  layman  ! 

Eight  drops  of  Cuprum  6  in  5  ii.  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  every 
three  hours,  in  this  case  also  assuaged  tbe  gastric  sufferings, 
which  had  been  allopatbioally  combated  in  vain  by  warm  cata- 
plasms and  Hoffman's  anodyne  liquid,  entirely  in  twenty  hours. 
The  larynx,  too,  showed  itself  less  sensitive  to  pressure,  the 
rough  hoarse  congh  was  repeated  at  longer  intervals ;  yet  the 
husky  voice,  the  BuspicioQS  signs  of  laryngitis  spasmodica,  the 
febrile  reaction,  and  the  fits  of  crying  were  little,  if  at  all,  re- 
lieved. Next  I  gave  Brom.  2,  eight  drops  to  J  ii.  of  water, 
every  three  hours,  and  ordered  in  the  evening  hours  a  few  doses 
of  Aconite  to  be  interspersed  iu  alternation.  I  allowed  ber 
returning  appetite  to  be  cautiously  satisfied  witb  thin  beef-tea 
for  breakfost,  chicken  for  dinner,  and  for  supper  ale  poeeet,  in 
which  the  milk  preponderated,  without  any  regard  to  the  still 
existing  feveriahness.  Above  all  I  interdicted  visits,  i,  t.  such 
as  might  remind  her  of  ber  situation  and  tbe  previous  events ; 
recommended  cheerful  reading,  and  smuggled  away  the  key  of 
the  piano,  whereby  at  least  in  that  quarter  any  experiment  on 
tbe  correct  rendering  of  the  tone  was  prevented.  The  next 
morning  gave  indication  of  essential  improvement.  The  fever 
was  found  ooosiderably  on  the  decrease  ;  the  cough  inconsider- 
able and  loosening  easily ;  the  breathing  free  and  without 
any  wheezing  accompaniment.  The  night  perspiration  did 
not  come  on  till  morning,  and  was  even  then  very  trifling. 
Certainly,  late  in  the  evening  of  tbe  previous  day,  fits  of 
crying  bad  again  ooourred,  yet  their  duration  was  soon  oat 
short  by  judicious  conversation,  and  the  violent  sobbing 
was  hardly  remarked.  Her  speech  was  sonorous;  and  the 
voice  which  she,  in  spite  of  all  prohibition,  tried  cautiously  to 
give  oat,  was,  according  to  her  account,  clear  in  the  middle 
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tones,  bnt  a  sensatioD  aa  if  the  laiyax  waa  still  swollen, 
ocd  enlarged  bad  soon  made  faei  leave  off  tbe  experimeat. 
Having  every  reason  to  be  perfectly  oontented  with  tbe  pro- 
gress of  reoOT^,  I  persevered  exactly  with  the  treatment  and 
remedies  adopted  daily  np  to  this  time,  and  tbe  next  day  at 
noon  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  patient  complain  merely 
of  slight  tickhng  in  the  larynx,  with  a  ooagb  on  drawinjf 
breath  sharply  with  the  mouth  wide  open ;  and  of  Blight  chilly 
shivering  and  very  rare  occurrence  of  tbe  crying  fits.  In  ord^ 
to  remove  these  few  remains,  I  gave  Conium  IS,  two  drops  at 
once;  ordered  one  dose  of  Aconite  to  follow  in  the  evening, 
and  on  the  next  day  one  repetition  of  the  same  medicine  morn- 
ing and  evening.  On  the  10th  of  February  this  lady,  who  had 
been  incapable  of  singing  for  more  than  five  weeks,  was  able  to 
resutne  her  activity  on  tbe  stage. 

In  a  case  very  similar  to  tbe  preceding  one,  where  the  painful 
irritability  extended  from  the  false  ribs  over  the  liver  and 
stomach,  Verbasoum  and  Ambra  rendered  an  essential  service 
before  I  had  become  better  acquainted  with  Cuprum.  From 
Garduus  marianus,  whose  eminent  powers  in  sufferings  of  this 
kind  Dr.  Prdll,  of  Gastein,  during  bis  residence  in  Leipsio, 
could  not  suf&ciently  pruse,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  seen  no 
beneficial  resnlts. 

S.  B.,  a  concert  singer  from  Prague,  engaged  for  a  course 
of  concerts  in  tbe  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsio,  had  on  Tuesday, 
November  17,  overheated  herself  at  a  soiree  by  singing,  talking, 
and  dancing ;  and,  either  in  returning  or  at  her  hotel,  where  she, 
by  an  oversight,  went  into  a  room  which  had  not  been  aired, 
caught  cold.  On  the  morning  of  tbe  18th  I  was  earnestly  re- 
quested by  Professor  Moscbeles  (to  whom  she  had  been  reoom- 
mended,  and  who  by  his  invitation  had  unintentionally  been, 
more  ot  less,  the  cause  of  hec  illness)  to  vi^t  her  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  to  employ  all  practicable  means  of  restoration,  ot 
at  least  amendment;  inasmuch  as  a  rehearsal  for  a  moroing 
performance  had  been  announced  for  eleven  o'clock  that  day, 
and  the  procuring  of  another  singer  not  only  lay  out  of  the  reaoh 
of  possibility,  bat  also  might  be  prejudicial  to  tbe  professional 
xenown  of  a  lady  as  yet  but  little  established  in  the  musioal 
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vorld.  I  fonnd  this  nnger,  vfao  bed  Bonra  little  ferer,  and  was 
at  tbe  moment  saffering  from  impeded  atteraooe  and  cough, 
ba97  at  an  employment  whioh  is  pernicious  to  tbe  nnacone- 
tomed,  as  suoh,  bat  to  invalids  doably  so,  on  aocoant  of  Uie 
heat  and  the  moist  disagreeable  atmosphere — ^viz.,  ironing  bet 
concert  dresses,  an  object  which,  when  the  partj  is  exposed  to 
the  critical  eyes  of  so  many  of  her  own  sex,  even  if  not  dis- 
posed to  vanity,  cannot  be  so  easily  dispensed  with.  The 
gentle  rehnkes  which  I  at  once  administered  on  the  subject, 
and  the  fears  which  I  expressed  as  to  her  capabihty  on  the 
morrow,  she  parried  by  saying  that  she  bad  done  all  this  from  a 
kind  of  vegetative  instinct,  and  from  external  atimnlns ;  inas' 
mnob  as  she  had,  during  a  sleepless  night  (oaased  by  the  attack 
of  catarrh  during  menstruation),  clearly  seen  the  impossibility, 
or  at  least  tbe  risk,  of  her  performance.  After  I  had  removed 
her  feara  in  regard  to  the  danger  to  her  voice,  by  explaining 
that  it  was  not  so  much  tbe  seoretion,  whioh  was  but  a  natural 
function,  as  the  congestion  of  blood  to  the  organs  destiDed  for 
relief  at  that  period,  which  rendered  it  most  unsuitable  for  a 
violent  strain  of  the  larynx,  but  still  not  absolutely  prejudicial, 
I  asked  her  for  a  history  of  her  sufferings.  Her  voice  was, 
as  above  notioed,  husky ;  the  singing  tones  absolutely  rcAising 
b>  play  their  part  in  the  higher  notes ;  in  the  middle  ones  soon 
breaking  down  when  slightly  forced,  or  interrupted  by  phlegm. 
Mucous  membrane-  of  the  nose  not  irritated,  but  dry ;  cough,  of 
itself,  slight,  and  with  no  expectoration  ;  but  the  thungbt  of  it 
and  the  trial  of  a  longer  breath  brings  on  unea^ness  in  the 
larynx  with  tickling  and  then  dight  efforts  at  coughing.  The 
nvula  and  velum  pendulum  palati  (known  to  the  patient  in 
their  normal  condition),  of  rather  brighter  red,  and  more 
relaxed  than  usual;  tonsils  and  posterior  parietes  of  the 
pharynx  normal,  exhibiting  only  mucous  follicles;  auscultation 
found  the  larynx  and  bronchia  free  from  defect ;  bead  a 
little  stupified  in  the  morning,  with  now  and  then  a  stitch 
that  was  fugitive  and  easily  endured  (probably  from  the 
ironing)  ;  tbe  ^in  towards  morning  covered  with  perspiration, 
which,  though  she  stayed  in  bed  for  it,  oaneed  no  alleviation ; 
the  chilly  shivering  of  the  night  infrequent,  and  reonrring  in  a 
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degree  hardly  peroeptible  to  others;  palee  accelerated,  pretty 
fall ;  reapiratioD  rather  more  harried,  and  the  obest  heaving 
with  frequcDt  sighs ;  feelings,  as  before  noticed,  depressed ; 
otherwise  everything  normal.  Without  pairing  any  further 
regard  to  the  menstruation,  I  ordered  the  adminietrBtion,  at 
half-past  nine,  of  Causticum  9,  two  drops,  and  at  eleven  allowed 
the  patient  to  go,  well  wrapped  np,  to  the  rehearsal,  with  a 
positive  order,  however,  that  she  should  merely  mark  the  mnsio. 
After  the  rehearsal  I  ordered  her  to  take  light  but  nourishing 
food,  and  then  to  lie  down.  She  had  lain  down  at  half-past 
one;  at  three  I  interrupted  this  pretty  soond  sleep,  repeated 
the  Gaueticuoi,  stipulated  for  rest,  strict  silence,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  medicine  about  six  p.ii. 

About  seven  p.m.,  as  I  immediately  observed  from  her  speech 
an  evident  abatement  of  the  catarrhal  irritation,  although  the 
fever  presented  some  little  exacerbation,  and  the  skin  only  a 
little  moistened,  I  set  aside  the  first  medicine,  and  ordered 
Aconite  &,  two  drops  at  eight  and  again  at  ten,  whose  well- 
known  sudoriBc  effects  I  ordered  to  be  reinforced  by  hot  mUk 
and  water,  half  and  half. 

The  nigfat,  auinterrupted  by  disturbing  thoughts  or  dreams, 
passed  off  with  slight  perspiration.  By  the  account  of  the 
nurse,  who  kept  up  the  fire  and  a  gradual  current  of  steam 
from  boiling  water,  the  fits  of  coughing  came  on  seldom, 
and  without  further  disturbing  the  patient  The  speech  was 
clear,  the  bead  iree,  the  position  and  colour  of  the  velum  pen- 
dulum had  returned  to  their  normal  oondition.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  favourable  results,  I  ordered  her  to  stay  in  bed  the 
forenoon,  and  to  avoid  experiments  on  the  capability  and 
fluency  of  her  voice.  To  promote  the  clearing  of  the  tone, 
t  advised  her  to  take  two  drops  of  Selenium  6  at  nine  A.U. 
and  at  three  p.m. 

In  the  evening  she  sang  to  the  astonishment  of  the  orches- 
tra, knew  how  to  separate  well  the  fictitioos  and  real  hoarseness, 
and  had  already  prepared  herself  for  supernumerary  work,  with 
a  voice  as  clear  as  a  bell ;  at  first  trembling  slightly  from 
anxiety,  but  afterwards  strong  and  pare. 

Dr.  G.  L.,  ft  schoolmaster,  in  his  60th  year,  of  robust  but 
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not  over- developed  bodily  frame,  who  neither  smoked  nor  took 
BEitiff,  married  twice,  and  eaoh  time  to  a  buxom  lively  wife  *( the 
last  still  living),  after  having  for  more  than  twenty  years  per- 
formed the  arduous  dniies  of  his  calling  without  any  phonetic 
impediment,  was  in  the  autumn,  1856,  suddenly  seized  with 
hoarsbness  after  an  insignificant  odd.  Be  it  remarked,  at  the 
outset,  that  neither  ausoultation  nor  percussion,  either  at  the 
commencement  or  in  the  subsequent  course  of  this  extremely 
obstinate  case,  indicated  any  changes  calculated  to  awaken 
actual  anxiety,  and  that  the  patient,  being  blindly  devoted  to 
hooKBopatby,  persevered  in  the  most  exemplary  attention  to 
all  preeoriptioDB  during  the  space  of  twelve  months.  The 
hoarseness  disappeared  after  the  exhibition  pro  re  natd  of 
Hepar  sulpb.,  Drosera,  Puis.,  Acid,  nitr.,  Bryon.,  Phosph, 
The  hoarseness  had  been  combined  with  scarcely  a  per- 
ceptible inclination  lo  cough,  hut  always  with  a  sore  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat,  and  the  symptom  desoribed  by  the  patient 
as  follows :  "  I  feel  that  T  am  talking,  and  that  I  have  a  larynx, 
without  feeling  actual  pain  there."  It  returned  constantly 
during  east  wind ;  and  besides,  whenever  the  patient  was  ex- 
posed, after  long  and  animated  speaking,  to  gusts  of  wind, 
showers  of  rain,  or  wet  feet.  It  continued  generally  for  four 
to  six  days,  setting  in  oftener  in  winter  and  spring ;  whilst 
in  summer  when  he  used  to  go  through  a  milk-cure,  and  enjoyed 
perfect  rest  for  four  weeks,  he  had  but  three  or  four  transient 
attacks.  It  also  deserves  notice,  that  when  once  the  bronchia 
were  drawn  into  sympathetic  action,  which  only  happened  twice, 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  morbidly  irritated  larynx 
ceased  for  a  short  time ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  we  could  not 
expect  a  crisis,  or  rather  a  lysis,  from  an  increase  of  loose  and 
coloured  expectoration,  because  that  extremely  trifling  sputum 
that  was  removed  from  the  glottis  hy  hawking  (generally  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  day  when  the  voice  was  weak  even  to  ex- 
tinction) remained  always  the  same  The  expectoration  always 
remained  in  its  usual  quantity  and  quality  (saliva  with  little  lumps 
of  the  size  of  groats,  viscous,  end  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  fibres 
like  wool) ;  streaks  of  blood  did  not  appear  even  with  the  greatest 
increase  of  the  disease  or  the  most  violent  exercise.  Still,  be  it 
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observed,  that  Laoh.  never  did  good,  but  Fhos.  effected  the 
moBt  rapid  and  solid  curative  results. 

la  nutumo,  October  II,  1867,  after  having  for  nine  weeks 
had  to  congratulate  himself  on  unimpeded  speeoh  and  a  com- 
plete removal  of  the  tickling  irritation,  he  once  more  had  to 
olaim  medical  assistance.  Unhappily,  a  few  days  before  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  whole  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
the  patient,  through  an  extremely  severe  mortification,  which 
immediately  affected  his  professional  career  and  his  pecuniary 
means ;  and  had  fastened  on  a  body,  in  itself  ^iiite  strong  and 
fall-blooded,  the  most  marked  nervous  weakness  and  excita- 
bility, associated  with  fear  of  death  and  other  hypochondriac 
and  melancholic  symptoms.  The  form  of  disease  present  at  this 
time  was  as  follows : — Attitude  of  the  body  drooping ;  com- 
plexion pale ;  eyes  restless,  easily  excited  to  weepiag,  and 
unable  to  fix  on  the  person  speaking  to  him  ;  hands  trembling, 
their  skin  perspiring  and  clammy ;  occaBional  headache  and 
rushing  in  the  ears ;  appetite  small  and  satisfied  mechanically  ; 
thirst  small,  generally  in  the  evening,  and  then  only  to  supply 
moisture  to  the  larynx ;  stool  hard ;  night  restless  iirom  dis- 
tuibance  of  thought,  unrefireshing,  and  towards  morning,  an 
offensive  perspiration ;  urine  scanty,  clear  as  water ;  speech 
trembling,  querulous,  husky,  cleared  by  voluntary  (often  in- 
voluntary) scraping  aod  dry  fits  of  coughing ;  phlegm  sweet- 
ish; the  larynx  had  a  feel  as  if  swollen  and  enlarged;  the 
thorax  oppressed  with  a  sensation  as  if  something  hindered  the 
exit  of  the  breath  in  coughing  and  speaking ;  the  tickling  and 
scraping  early  in  the  morning  on  rising/  and  most  severe  nhen 
lying  on  the  left  side. 

Although  under  the  existing  symptoms  Ipec,  China,  Puis., 
Dros.  and  Stannum  were  most  strongly  indicated  ;  still  I  gave 
Ignatia  12  in  order  as  soon  and  as  energetically  as  possible  to 
obviate  the  depression  of  his  spirits,  without,  however,  neglect- 
ing the  malady  of  the  larynx.  The  exceedingly  favourable 
operation  of  this  medicine  declared  itself  from  day  to  day  so 
strikingly  that,  even  by  the  14th  of  October,  after  repeated 
accurate  examination  of  the  patient,  and  after  previous  consul- 
tation with  the  family   (who  by  the  most  careful  observation 
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bad  had  opportnnity  to  notice  tfae  moBt  strikiog  amendment  as 
to  epiiita  and  way  of  speaking),  we  conld  proceed  again  to  the 
remedy  which  had  been  to  him  a  trae  panacea — viz.  PboB,  12. 
The  result  exhibited  at  the  end  of  a  week,  after  three  doses  per 
day,  justified  my  confidence  as  well  as  my  choice.  From  Oct. 
21  he  took,  with  a  carefully  selected  strengthening  diet,  a  dose 
of  China  30  every  evening,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  his  organs  of  speech,  which  were  restored  to  their  normal 
condition  (>.  f.  still  slightly  irritable,  yet  quite  available  for  bis 
vocation),  as  to  act  alteratively  on  his  enfeebled  general  con- 
dition ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  November  we  had  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  after  he  had  passed  several  days  of  nine  hours 
energetic  teaching  in  the  school  (which  he  had  not  given  up 
even  on  the  anxious  days  of  October  U  and  12),  of  bearing 
him  complain  no  more  of  fatigue,  still  less  of  haskiness. 
The  winter,  which,  especially  at  Leipsic,  is  so  pemioioua  on 
account  of  prevailing  east  winds,  passed  without  any  more 
serious  effect  on  him,  and  nothing  but  the  urgent  recommendB- 
tlon  of  Dr.  Haubold  could  induce  the  patient  to  give  himself 
a  longer  respite  than  the  usual  Midsummer  four  weeks  holi- 
days for  a  tour  of  recreation.  Although  two  years  ago  be 
celebrated  the  semi- jubilee  of  his  professional  career,  he  de- 
clared this  prolonged  absence  to  be  a  flagrant  siu  against  the 
duties  of  his  vocation. 

In  two  cases  where  the  circumstances  were  somewhat  similar 
to  the  above  case,  but  where  the  patients  jiere  hysterical  fem^ea, 
I  saw  in  Hanbold's  practice  as  surprisingly  favourable  re- 
salts  produced  by  the  administration  of  Flatina,  as  in  tbp 
above  case,  by  Ignatia.  One  cannot  be  cantjons  enough  in 
giving  Eupion  in  stronger  doses,  and  such,  as  to  this  partica-  ' 
lar  medicine,  I  should  reckon  even  the  12th  potency.  In  two 
cases  of  phthisis  laryngea,  where  alteration  of  the  voice  took 
place  without  complete  hoarseness,  I  saw  the  hoarseness  com- 
mence after  Eupion  9,  and  persist  to  the  end  of  the  patient's 
life. 

C.  H.,  84  years  old,  a  wealthy  master  tinman,  of  exuberant 
health  from  infancy,  and  notwithstanding  a  wild  bachelor  life, 
never  affected  with  any  venereal  disorder,  was,  in  November  1857, 
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attacked  with  hoaraeness,  which  neither  at  6iet,  nor  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  illness,  was  attended  by  alterations  Id  the 
fauces  or  bronchia.  He  could  call  to  miud  no  actual  cause, 
and  only  suspected  that  it  set  in  from  an  inoantious  inspiration 
of  the  prevalent  east  wind  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  by 
standing  a  long  time  iu  the  street,  after  working  at  the  blow- 
pipe in  his  hot  workshop  more  than  two  bours.  The  cbemicals 
. .  connected  with  this  prooeeB  were  not  to  blame. 

After  be  bad  for  more  than  seven  weeks  of  allopathic  treat- 
ment, gone  through  the  whole  course,  even  to  the  blowing  in 
of  Lunar  caustic,  he  turned  to  bomceopatby ;  and  on  Decem- 
ber 1 1,  because  the  l&rynx  felt  swollen,  with  short  fits  of  cough- 
ing, and  the  tickling  which  prevailed  in  the  morning  tamed 
into  scraping  in  the  evening,  he  got  Laurocerasns  9.  The 
short  triumph  wbiob  this  medicine  gave,  so  far  that  the  patient 
could  speak  clearly  on  the  morning  of  December  13,  disap- 
peared again  by  noon,  and  the  same  treatment  was  repeated 
on  the  14th  and  Ifith. 

With  the  general  orders  not  to  stand  still  nor  to  talk  in  the 
street,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  east  wind,  to  wear  a  shawl 
constantly  over  the  mouth  in  the  open  air,  to  go  home  iu  good 
time,  and  not  to  smoke  at  all,  he  took  Selenium  6.  Beeults  oa 
the  16th  and  17th,  no  favourable  change. 

From  the  18th  to  the  Slst  he  kept  iu  doors,  and  took  two 
drops  of  Mang.  acet.  6,  every  four  hours.  Besides,  poultices 
of  pretty  hot  oatmeal  porridge  were  pnt  over  the  larynx  every 
two  hours. 

The  highly  satisfiictory  state  observed  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  changed  after  be  went  out  at  noon,  the  evil  returning  to 
its  previous  extent.  In  the  evening,  during  long  and  animated 
conversation,  his  speech  was  clearer  (the  contrary  from  formerly), 
occasional,  not  inordinate  hawking,  brought  up  paste- like  phlegm, 
which,  when  on  the  handkerchief,  after  the  surrounding  saliva 
soaked  into  the  linen,  showed  a  dii^gy  bit  of  jelly,  of  the  aiza 
of  a  small  shot. 

For  this  he  took  on  the  23rd  and  2dth  two  grains  per  day  of 
Stannum  3.  The  results  were  no  more  lasting  than  befbre, 
ioaamuoh  as  the  inspiration  of  the  east  wind  brought  on  all  the 
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previous  BuSeriogs  afresfa,  however  well  be  might  have  been  in 
the  morning.  As  the  patient,  who  bad  treated  the  whole  illness 
with  a  certain  amount  of  levity,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  carry 
Out  tbe  treatment  tbrougb  the  Christmas  bolidays,  I  refrained 
from  exhibiting  any  medicine,  as  I  was  ioformed  and  knew 
that  he  had  already,  even  on  common  working  days,  often  broken 
bis  parole  as  to  tbe  prescrihed  diet. 

On  the  28th  be  came  to  me  hoarser  than  ever,  but  also  more 
anxious.  All  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  amongst  tbem  an  allo- 
pathic doctor,  who  happened  to  be  present,  had  put  him  into 
an  infernal  stew,  pictured  to  him  tbe  prospect  of  consumption 
with  tbe  richest  rhetorical  embellishments,  and,  above  all  things, 
had  made  the  immediate  acquisition  of  a  respirator  a  p<»itivB 
duty. 

Under  existing  circnmsEaooes,  I  considered  it  my  dnty  to 
conceal  my  own  chagrin  hebind  an  assumed  levity  on  my  part. 
First  of  all,  I  prohibited  tbe  respirator,  whilst  I  called  hia 
attention — as  he  plumed  himself  on  his  chemical  knowledge 
— to  tbe  ozone  formation  that  went  on  hebind  its  wires,  and 
told  bim  this  thick  and  warm  kind  of  atmosphere,  like  that 
common  in  cow  bouses,  might  be  of  use  in  tuberculosis, 
but  was  evidently  dangerous  with  his  apoplectic  habit  of  body, 
his  tendency  to  embonpoint,  and  his  shortness  of  breath.  Here- 
upon I  stipulated  for  three  days  confinement  to  his  room, 
attaching  thereto  strong  promises  of  amendment,  and  ordered 
during  this  period  four  grains  of  Merc,  solub.  3,  every  morning 
and  a  four-grtua  lozenge  of  Saocharum  lactis.  Impregnated  with 
two  drops  of  Acid,  nitr.,  every  evening.  This  rapid  succession 
of  an  antidote  will  make  some  homceopathists  shake  their  beads 
and  scold.  Bepeated  observations,  however,  which  I  made 
with  these  very  medicines,  in  a  case  where,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  and  protestations  of  the  patient,  I  believed  I  ascer- 
tained a  syphilitio  condition  not  yet  in  the  pronounced  form 
of  "secondary  symptoms,"  taught  me  the  value  of  this 
method. 

And  so  it  happened  in  this  case.  On  tbe  2nd  of  January,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  voice  sound  once  more  in  its 
original,  somewhat  thick  (fett),  but  clear  fashion.     All  other 
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morbid  Bymptoms  had  given  place  to  the  prerions  DormaL  con- 
dition of  health.  He  had  perauBatoD,  notnithBtandiDg  pretty 
longb  veatbet  and  east  wind,  to  go  oat. 

Oq  the  morning  of  January  3  he  informed  me,  vith  a  ooqq- 
tenance  beaming  with  joy,  that  he  had  the  evening  before  lain 
down  free  from  all  tracee  of  his  former  illness,  and  had,  a  short 
time  before,  got  out  of  bed  eqnally  bo.  Under  these  circum- 
staoces,  I  prescribed  a  repetition  of  the  aforesaid  medicines 
every  second  day,  and  on  the  10th  released  him  firom  treatment, 
perfectly  cured. 

Opponents  of  bomceopathy,  especially  Bome  well-known  adhe- 
rents of  the  new  physiological  school,  allege  that  the  excessively 
strict  diet  is  the  real  agent  in  bomceopathy.  They  take  great 
pleasure  (hard  and  painful  as  it  must  be  to  them)  in  enumerating 
the  advantages  which  our  systeot  apparently  enjoys  from  the  &ct 
that  it  is  chiefly  the  wealthy  and'intelligent  classeB  of  society  who 
avail  themselves  of  it;  and  they  know  how  to  expand,  after  the 
fashion  of  goldbeaters,  the  benefits  that  are  all  included  in 
the  simple  word  "nursing"  (Pflege),  to  suoh  a  degree  thit 
our  remedies,  always  spoken  of  as  infinitesimal  nothings, 
completely  vanish  from  the  view.  Gases,  then,  which  exhibit 
the  value  of  that  curative  principle  which  is  never — at  least 
never  candidly — interpreted  by  our  adversaries,  "similia  simili- 
bus;"  cases  which,  besides  this,  clearly  prove  that  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  disturbed  equilibrium  of  the  human  body,  there 
is  as  little  need  of  oances  and  ponnds  as  for  that  of  a  well- 
adjusted  balance;  cases,  in  short,  which  weaken  the  above- 
named  main  lever  of  the  opponents,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
published.  May,  then,  the  following  cases  token  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Leipsic  Dispensary,  cases  where  not  only  these 
auxiliary  means,  "diet  and  nursing"  were,  necessarily,  most 
particularly  wanting,  but  where  also,  the  steady  continuance 
of  positive  material  causes  stood  in  the  way  as  a  grand  hin- 
drance to  the  cure — may  these,  I  say,  contribute  to  combat 
these  prqudices. 

Franz  Sattler,  aged  37,  carpenter  and  crier  at  the  Mechanical 
Theatre  of  Floutiaux  frfires,  from  Paris.  [Mens"  List,  No.  537.] 

The  muscular,  plethoric   patient  presented   himself  during 
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the  Autumn  Fair,  October  26,  1854,  to  bespeak  our  assietanoe 
for  cough  and  a  hoarseness,  which  nearly  amounted  to  aphonia. 
According  to  his  description,  he  had  previouely,  yet  never  so 
violently  as  now,  had  several  attacks  of  boareeness,  particularly 
vhen  he  had  tried  to  neutralize  the  fatigue  and  dieoomfoit 
of  his  employment  in  wet,  stormy  weather,  by  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  (as  was  the  case  this  time).  On  dose 
examination  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  nothing  striking  was 
discovered.  The  pricking,  burning  pain  over  the  whole 
larynx  was  aggravated  by  pressure  on  the  ligamentum  crico- 
thyroideum,  and  by  attempting  to  swallow.  The  dry  cough, 
during  which  neither  the  thorax  nor  diaphragm  suffered, 
sounded  metallic  and  whistling.  That  the  chordae  vocalea  took 
an  active  part  in  the  inflammation  was  betokened  by  a  peouliar 
whistling  on  inspiration.  Fercnssion  and  auscultation  exhi- 
bited no  striking  phenomena,  further  than  that  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  bronchia  a  very  slight  r^e  could  be  noticed.  Fever 
slight.  Fulse  rather  accelerated,  strong,  but  neither  hard  nor 
tense. 

He  took  Carb.  veg.  6,  five  drops  every  four  hoars.  As  for 
the  customary  regulations  respecting  diet  and  nursing,  be  spoke 
out  candidly  that  he  could  not  observe  them,  as  bis  extremely 
limited  means  of  subsistence  neither  permitted  bim  to  neglect 
hie  business,  nor  allowed  him,  as  a  stranger  in  the  town,  any 
domestic  comforts.  To  the  objection  that  he  would  thereby 
be  prolonging  and  aggravating  his  sufferings,  he  replied  by  a 
sorrowful  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  promised  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  loud  speaking,  drinking,  and  letting  off  fire- 
works, and  Bengal  fire.  From  private  inquiries  we  leamC  that 
he  had,  notwithstanding  these  promises,  been  at  work  in  all 
these  occupations,  and  moreover,  in  continued  had  weather. 

October  S8th,  he  made  his  appearance,  without  fever,  with 
slighter  cough,  somewhat  clearer,  more  articulate  speech,  and 
calmer  mien.  After  some  gentle  reproaches,  against  which  he 
protested  on  the  ground  that  he  was  already  three-parts  cured, 
he  once  more  got  the  same  medicine  to  take  three  times  s  day. 
On  November  2nd  he  could  be  entered  on  the  list  as  cured, 
for  his  voice  was  clear  and  the  cough  removed. 
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Johanna  Brandt,  34  jeeia  old,  hawking  pedlar.  [Wotnens' 
List,  No.  14.] 

With  thia  name  presented  herself,  on  January  4, 18{>4,  a  per- 
sonage well  known  in  the  town,  given  to  excess  of  every 
kind,  and,  in  fact,  an  old  acquaintance  of  our  Dispensary, 
because  she  (1),  after  residing  for  &  year  and  a  half  in  America, 
was  not  at  once  willing  again  to  attend  the  allopathio  Hos- 
pital, which  she  knew  to  her  heart's  content;  and  (2),  because 
in  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Leipsio,  she  had  got  to  hear  maoh 
that  was  favonrable  about  homoeopathy. 

The  patient  was  affected  with  the  most  marked  emphysema, 
partly  in  consequence  of  her  irregular,  fatiguing  trade,  partly 
through  hard  drinking,  lastly,  in  all  probability  from  cica- 
trized constriction  of  the  larynx.  She  complained  in  a  yoice 
thoroughly  hoarse  (and  now  and  then  interrupted  by  single, 
crowing  tones,  or  fits  of  coughing),  of  a  constantly  increasing 
hoarseness  of  her  already  husky  and  cracked  voice,  in  conse- 
quence of  uncommonly  stormy  weather.  To  this  was  joined  a 
cough,  especially  in  the  morning,  very  noisy,  and  attended  with 
retching,  and  a  viscid  sputum,  hard  to  be  detached;  sharp 
pricking  and  buioing  in  the  larynx,  amounting,  especially  in 
the  evening,  to  intolerable  pain,  but  which,  even  in  the  day 
time,  never  quite  abated,  daring  the  shouting  and  chaffering 
necessary  to  her  trade;  moreover,  a  sensation  of  throttling  in 
the  larynx,  and  chilly  shivering.  As  the  posterior  and  deeper 
parts  of  the  pharyns  bore  the  most  infallible  marks  of  former 
infection,  and  she  herself  made  no  secret  of  it,  she  got  (with 
special  reference  to  the  mercury  which  had  most  certainly  been 
employed  unsparingly),  the  second  decimal  trituration  of  Hepar 
sulph.,  two  grains  every  four  hours.  She  promised,  as  all  the 
patients  do,  as  a  rule,  to  attend  to  diet  and  regimen ;  but  for  all 
that  was  observed  that  same  evening,  and  likewise  on  the 
second  and  third,  actively  employed  in  her  rough  hnsiness,  and 
that  too,  in  the  roughest  weather. 

On  the  7th  of  January  she  was  received,  on  her  re-appear- 
ance, with  pretty  strong  animadversions.  When,  however,  we 
hoard  her  grounds  of  exculpation,  founded  on  real  poverty, 
when  we  learnt  that  she  never  came  home  before  eleven,  and 
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then  wet  throagb,  and  that,  duriog  the  New  Tear's  Cur,  ehe 
had  DO  other  dwelling-plaoe  than  a  cold,  draoght;  groDod  floor, 
no  other  bed  than  straw,  which  she  left  as  early  as  fonr  A.if., 
jnat  as  tired  as  she  lay  down ;  when  she  recounted  all  this  in  a 
clearer  voice,  more  free  from  oough,  and  thanked  ns  for  onr 
valnable  servioea,  which  had  enabled  her  to  breathe  more  freely 
at  night,  and  removed  the  shivering,  then  we,  moved  by  a 
mingled  feeling  of  sorrow  and  joy,  refrained  from  any  farther 
ndmonitions.  Though  her  condition  was  much  improved,  yet 
it  was  far  from  being  enUrely  cured;  on  the  contrary,  she 
hnd  of  late  ezpeotorated  little  blood-atreaked  particles  of 
phlegm,  by  coughing  in  the  morning;  and  in  the  evening 
hnd  again  to  complain  of  repeated  failure  of  voice.  She  now 
look  five  drops  of  Nitric  acid  three  tames  a  day.  After  three 
days  she  preaented  herself  again,  and  asked  for  her  discharge 
as  perfectly  cured,  and  able  to  work,  but  at  the  same  time  also, 
for  permission  to  claim  our  kindness  and  skill  again  in  the 
summer,  when  she  should  be  able  to  take  more  care  of  herself, 
and  that  without  sacrifice  of  business,  and  oould  consequently 
hope  for  a  surer  relief  from  her  difficulty  of  breatbiog  and  her 
husky  voice. 

Ferdinand  J&nich,  38  years  old,  a  discharged  soldier  and 
letter  carrier.     [Mens'  List,  No.  631.] 

The  patient,  who,  furnished  with  uniform  and  letter  b^, 
begged  for  admission  before  his  turn,  because  hie  business 
admitted  of  no  loss  of  time,  had  been  compelled  to  inordi- 
nate efforts,  harry,  and  neglect  of  his  health,  in  consequence 
of  the  illnras  of  a  colleague.  Having  been  wet  through  and 
through,  by  two  showers  on  the  selfsame  day,  this  otherwise 
hearty  man  had  observed,  late  that  evening,  a  roughness  in 
the  throat  and  chest,  constriction  in  the  pharynx,  and  a  dull 
pressure  affecting  the  eustachian  tubes  on  each  side,  to  which 
had  been  added  a  swollen  sensation  in  the  nose  and  the  first 
traces  of  hoarseness.  A  foot  bath  and  sudorific  medicines  had 
indeed  brought  some  alleviation  the  next  morning,  but,  unhap- 
pily, this  had  not  been  permanent.  His  sufferings,  notwith- 
standing the  varied  employment  of  expectorant,  sudorific,  and 
epispastic  medicines,  liad  so  increased,  that  on  August  t4th. 
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1854,  he  was  obliged  to  demand  our  aid.  Wliat  nppeared  from 
examiDation  of  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  and  from  palpa- 
tioD,  was  ae  follows  :— Beddeued  uvula  and  velum  petutu- 
lum,  tonsils  a  good  deal  enlarged,  yet  no  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing. All  these  parts  were  proportionately  dry  and  streaked. 
Frioking,  burning  pain  over  the  whole  laryuz,  increased  by 
pressure  on  the  crico-thyroid  ligament  and  by  trying  to  swal- 
low. Early  in  the  morning  hia  food  reguigitated  partly  through 
the  nose,  partly  through  the  moutb,  a  proof  that  the  glottis  and 
epiglottis  had  also  shared  in  the  infiammation.  The  voice 
altered  and  wbistliog.  Cough  purely  laryngeal,  with  a  little 
gelatinous  phlegm  thrown  up  with  difficulty.  Fever  of  syno- 
cbal  character.  The  patient,  who  at  once  gave  notice  that  to 
give  up  bia  employment  at  that  moment  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible, had  Merc.  sol.  2,  in  eight  powders,  one  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours,  besides  Aeon.  6,  five  drops  of  which  were  to 
be  taken  before  going  to  sleep.  In  addition,  a  warm  moist  oat- 
meal poultice  was  ordered  during  the  first  hours  of  the  night,  or 
if  it  could  be  done,  he  was  to  lay  a  hot  slice  of  bacon,  three 
inches  long  and  two  wide,  on  the  larynx. 

August  17tb  be  again  showed  himself,  to  announce  a  striking 
alleviation  of  his  sufi'erings.  Undoubtedly  the  pharynx,  in  all 
parta  accessible  to  the  sight  by  tbe  aid  of  pressure  with  the 
spatula,  showed  itself  relieved  from  inflammation,  the  larynx 
free  from  pain  during  swallowing,  pressure,  and  displacement ; 
but  neither  tbe  patient  noi  we  oould  be  satisfied  with  the  tone 
of  the  voice,  which  still  continued  rough  and  impeded  by  accu- 
mulations of  phlegm,  which,  however,  were  easily  loosened, 
especially  in  the  intervals  of  rest,  after  violent  exertion  from 
running  up  stairs,  talking  and  laughing.  The  fever  was  en- 
tirely removed.  Argentum  and  Mangan.  acet.  were  indicated 
to  remove  these  remaining  symptoms.  We  selected  tbe  latter, 
because  it  was  manifest  to  tbe  patient  himself  that  the  sharp, 
chBnj;eable  weather  of  tbe  past  days,  caused  alternate  aggrava- 
tion and  amendment  in  tbe  patient's  symptoms,  and  Man- 
ganum  has  this  amongst  its  symptoms.  On  the  2 1  st  be  could 
be  described  completely  cured. 

Observation. — Of  the  remedy  mentioned  by  Elb  in  No.  liii.  6, 
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of  the  AUg.  Bom.  Zeitung,  Hemiania,  for  the  laryngeal  disor- 
ders of  wind  inatniment  players,  and  Erysimum  vulgare  for 
hoarseness  in  singers,  there  are  no  fresh  notioes.  No  more  are 
there  of  the  Tr.  of  Lactuca  virosa,  which  Altschul  mentions  aa 
prescribed  by  Cams  in  his  Handbook,  nnder  "  hoarsenesa," 

Note The  scale  of  dilution  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Eleinert, 

but  we  presume  it  was  the  decimal,  as  that  ia  most  eommon  in 
Leipsic. — [Edb.] 

INFINITESIMAL  DOSES  AND  BUNSEN'S 

DISCOVERY* 

By  Dr.  Oh.  Ozanam, 

I. 

The  scientific  world  is  at  this  moment  occupied  with  a  great 

discovery.    Germany  is  its  birth-place ;  and  France  has  suffered 

herself  to  be  distanced  in  a  noble  race.     This  discovery  might 

justly  be  eutitled  the  language  of  light;  its  scientific  name  is 

Opiochemistry  or  spectral  analym.  We  shall  attempt  to  give  an 

account  of  it,  by  analysing  the  translation  which  M.  Rodolphe 

Badau  has  given  of  it  in  Quesneville's  Moniteur  Scientifique 

(August  and  September),  and  M.  Orandeau  in  the  Annales  de 

Chimie  et  de  Physique  (August,  1861). 

Two  savans  of  Heidelberg,  Bunsen  the  chemist,  the  inventor 
of  the  charcoal  pile,  and  Kirchoff,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  are  the  authors  of  this  nen  discovery.  But,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  discoveries,  they  found  the  soil  already 
prepared  by  their  predecessors.  A  short  sketch  will  shew  the 
part  played  by  each,  and  will  render  the  subject  more  intel- 
ligible. Every  one  knows  that,  when  a  ray  of  the  sun  is  re- 
ceived on  a  prism  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  expands  Uke  a 
fen,  and  forms  a  rainbow  with  seven  colours,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Now,  if  yon  notice  the  solar 
spectium  attentively,  you  will  see  it  scored  by  a  multitude  of 
lines,  some  dark,  others  bright,  always  situated  at  the  same 
spots.  These  are  "  Frauenhofer's  lines,"  named  after  the  sci- 
*  From  L'Art  M(dwxA,  January,  1862,  page  60, 
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entifio  optician  of  Munich,  wbo  discovered  them.  He  studied 
them  oarefolly,  and  distingaished  the  eight  principal  groups 
by  the  eight  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  for  the  oonvenience  of 
indicating  them.  At  first  he  mnde  out  600,  hut  afterwards 
Brewster  was  sble  to  count  3000,  having  sharpened,  they  say, 
his  vision  by  ammoniacal  gas,  which  dissolves  the  mucas 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  eye. 

But  the  sun  is  not  singular  in  giving  an  iridescent  apectrum : 
every  light,  every  star,  is  also  able  to  give  one.  Now,  whilst 
the  moon,  luminoua  clouds,  and  the  planets,  which  like  mirrors 
reflect  the  sun's  light  to  us,  give  the  same  spectral  lines  as 
that  brilliant  luminary,  each  fixed  star  affects  a  characteristic 
mode  of  arrangement  in  the  disposition  of  its  lines.  The  dark 
line  D  is  wanting  in  the  yellow  of  the  speotmm  of  Sirius;  the 
star  Pollux  has  only  very  feeble  ones.  Each  of  these  lights 
then  differs  from  that  of  the  sun  ;  and  this  diflference,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  evidences  in  the  constitution  of  those  worlds  a  distinct 
elementary  composition  in  each  star.  Brewster  soon  found 
that  artificial  fiames  emit  ra^s  of  determinate  colours.  Talbot, 
in  1820  and  18G4,  satiafied  himself  that  light  emanating  from 
a  solid  or  liquid  body  (molten  metal  for  instance)  gives  a 
complete  spectrum ;  whilst  gases  in  a  state  of  incandescence, 
or  volatilized  metals,  give  one  whose  colors  are  traversed  by 
dark  lines,  which  may  serve  ss  analytical  indices.  In  1835 
Wheatstone  studied  the  spectrom  of  the  electric  light;  Vander- 
Willigen  made  a  drawing  of  it.  Flucker  did  as  much  for  the 
electric  tubes  of  Geissler,  estolled  at  the  present  day  by  M. 
Fonssagrives,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  deep  cavities  of  our 
economy. 

The  Scotch  physician  Swan  explained  the  habitual  appear- 
ance of  the  yellow  line,  by  the  almost  constant  presence  of 
chloride  of  sodium  in  our  atmosphere.  Angstrom  and  Stockea 
in  1855  came  nearer  to  the  truth,  establishing  themselves  on 
that  principle  of  Euler,  that  "  if  a  body  absorbs  the  series  of 
vibrations  which  it  can  execute  itself,  it  follows  that  the  same 
body,  heated  till  it  becomes  luminous,  ought  to  emit  the  same 
lays  which  it  absorbs  at  the  ordinary  temperature." 

Professor  Thompson  ascertained  after  Stocfees  and  Miller, 
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the  presence  of  vaponr  of  soda  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  For 
being  dark  for  the  yellow  ray  D,  that  vapoui  prevents  their 
penetrating  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and  causes  a  dark  Une  in 
their  place.  Lastly,  the  Abb^  Moigno,  in  his  Repertory  of 
Modem  Optics,  had  already  hinted  the  possibility  of  a  general 
method  of  spectral  analysis.  See  what  he  wrote  in  1850, 
"  With  a  little  experience  we  shall  succeed  in  making,  by  the 
ohserraUon  of  the  lines,  on  analysis,  if  not  quantitative  at  least 
qualitative,  of  the  most  complex  combinations  of  very  dissi- 
milar metals." — Tom.  iii.  p.  IS24. 

Science  had  got  to  this  point  in  the  question,  when  Bunsen 
and  Kirchoff  announced  in  December,  1859,  to  the '^cai^my 
of  Science,  at  Berlin,  that,  in  studying  the  spectra  of  artificial 
flames,  they  had  arrived  at  the  explanation  of  Fraueohofer's 
lines,  and  at  some  oonolutnonB  respecting  the  constitation  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  stars.  The  following  are  the  general  facts  on 
which  they  are  based : 

I.  Every  metallio  substance  in  the  volatilized  state,  in  a 
luminous  source,  colors  in  a  definite  manner  one  or  more  of 
Frauenhofer's  lines. 

S.  Those  colored  flames  which  have  a  very  marked  emissive 
power  for  certain  particular  raya,  act  upon  those  same  raya 
when  ooming  from  other  sonrces  in  the  way  of  elective  absorp- 
tion, BO  as  to  produce  blanks  or  dark  lines  in  the  place  of  those 
luminous  or  colored  rays,  which  ought  to  exist  in  the  spectrum ; 
thns,  for  example,  the  brilliant  red  line  produced  by  tbo 
chlomret  of  lithium  in  the  spectnim  of  a  gas  flame,  changes 
into  a  dark  line  when  that  fiame  is  traversed  by  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  continued  spectrum  of  Drummond'a  light 
(lime,  incandescent  in  the  flame  of  oxy-hydrogen  gas),  presents 
the  dark  line  D,  when  its  rays  ore  traversed  by  the  flame  of 
salted  alcohol. 

As  for  the  electric  hght,  that  double  line  appears  also  in 
black  under  special  circumstances,  which  are  perfectly  ascer- 
tained since  1850,  by  M.  Foucault;  it  is  when  the  vivid  light  of 
the  charcoal  points  is  mingled  with  the  feebler  light  of  the 
voltaic  circle. 
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ir. 

Let  UB  apply,  with  Kirchoff,  to  the  atadjr  of  the  constitution 
of  the  BUD,  this  relation  which  exists  hetween  the  absorbing 
power  and  the  emissive  power,  which  hodiee  possess  for  light. 

The  sun  emits  from  his  incandescent  nucleus  luminoas  rays 
whose  spectrum  would  be  entire  and  without  dark  lines  if  it 
vera  not  obliged  to  traverse  the  vapoury  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  tliat  luminary.  This  atmosphere,  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  compound  elements,  absorbs  one  or  another  of  the 
luminous  rays,  to  replace  them  by  nothing  but  a  blank  or  a 
dark  line ;  and  those  dark  lines  are  found  precisely  in  the 
situation  of  the  brilliant  ones  which  those  same  vaporised 
elements  would  offer  in  their  turn,  if  one  analysed  their  proper 
light  and  their  complete  spectrum  by  the  aid  of  a  prism.  Each, 
therefore,  of  Frauenhofer's  dark  lines  indicates  the  existence,  in 
the  sun's  atmosphere,  of  all  the  substances,  whose  spectra  pre- 
sent a  luminous  line  in  the  oorresponding  place. 

It  follows  iiom  hence  that,  whilst  in  ordinary  experiments,  we 
charge  directly  a  flame  of  the  metallic  substance  which  we  wish 
to  examine,  and  whilst  it  is  the  direct  observation  of  the  ray 
that  characterizes  the  nature  of  that  body,  we  must,  in  order  to 
asceitain  the  constitution  of  the  stars,  proceed  with  those  in  the 
inverse  direction,  and  learn  which  are  the  black  and  absent 
lines,  to  deduce  IVom  them  the  nature  of  the  substances  which 
have  absorbed  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  deduce  the  presence  of 
the  solar  metals. 

This  problem  seemed  at  first  difficult  to  solve,  but  on  com- 
panng  the  negative  image  of  the  solar  spectrum  with  the 
poaitive  images  of  the  artificial  metallic  spectra,  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  the  lines  which  should  be  ascribed  to  such  and  such 
a  substance.  Thus  the  solar  atmosphere  must  contain  the 
vapours  of  soda  and  potash,  because  we  find,  in  the  solar  speo- 
tmm,  the  lines  D  of  sodium,  and  A  and  B  of  potassium, 
as  black  ones,  which  indicate  that  the  yellow  and  red  rays  of 
the  substances  in  question  have  been  intercepted  at  their 
outset  from  the  incandescent  nucleus,  by  the  compoaod 
atmosphere. 
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'KirchotF  has,  moreover,  eatabliahed  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  Bun,  a  subBtance  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  its 
lines  (70  between  D  and  B)  of  magnesium  {3  lines  in  the  group 
B),  oi  chromium  and  oi  nickel.  On  the  contrary,  copper,  mer- 
cury, zinc,  cobalt,  antimony  and  lithium  dp  not  exist  there, 
nor  the  precious  metals  gold  and  silver.  Lastly,  we  find  there 
no  trace  of  silictum  and  aluminium,  those  two  elemects  of 
quartz  and  clay,  so  widely  distributed  over  our  globe. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  spectral  variations  are  due  to 
the  radiation  of  space,  or  to  tbe  terrestrial  atmosphere;  but 
this  cannot  be,  for  in  that  oase  they  would  he  the  same  for  the 
stars,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  not  the  case,  for  the 
line  D  of  sodiAm  does  not  exist  in  the  star  Pollux  nor  Sirius. 
Eut  there  do  exist  certain  lines  which  Gladstone  designates  by 
tbe  name  atmospheric  lines.  These  appear  especially  at  sunset, 
in  cold  and  dry  weather;  they  are  wanting,  on  the  contrary, 
when  tbe  sun  is  high  and  tbe  weather  hot  and  dry.  Azote  by 
itself  seems  to  produce  almost  all  tbe  luminous  rays  of  atmos- 
pheric air :  its  spectrum  so  well  studied  by  M.  Morren,  of 
Marseilles,  presents  a  wonderful  appearance.  More  serious  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  by  the  astronomers ;  the  majority  of 
them,  especially  M.  Faye,  regarding  the  existence  of  the  sun's 
atmosphere  as  merely  hypothetical.  "The  aspect  of  the  aureola 
during  total  eclipses  of  tbe  sun,  varying  from  one  place  to 
another,  at  short  intervals,  entangled  with  rays  that  are  straight, 
cnrved,  brilliant  or  dark,  in  the  form  of  a  lyre,  an  ostensoir  or 
a  plume  of  feathers  extending  here  and  there  to  distaDoes 
double,  treble,  and  even  six  times  greater  than  the  ray  of  the 
BUD,  by  no  means  suggests  the  idea  of  an  atmospheric 
envelope."  However,  a  recent  opportunity  of  verification  must 
have  presented  itself.  On  December  3lBt  of  this  year  there 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  of  which  we  do  not  as  yet  know  the 
result.  If  the  spectrum  of  the  areola  which  is  produced 
around  the  moon  presents  an  inversion  of  the  solar  spec- 
tmm,  i.e.,  if  Frauenhofer's  lines  are  replaced  by  coloured  lines, 
shining  here  and  there  on  a  darker  ground,  the  existence 
of  a  solar  atmosphere  ought  to  be  completely   demonstrated. 
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In  case  it  Bhonid  be  otherwise,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon 
that  hypothesis,  and  seek  elsewhere  (perhaps  in  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  lominouB  strata  of  the  photosphere  reacting  on 
each  other)  the  oause  of  certain  luminous  rays  being  absorbed.* 
For  his  experiments  Kirohoff  made  use  of  Steinheil's  appa- 
ratus. This  is  a  small  triangular  camera  obscura,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  prism  of  flint  glass,  or  of  hollow  glass  filled  with 
bisulpharet  of  carbon,  a  substance  of  high  retracting  power ; 
at  the  three  sides  of  the  camera  are  three  lenses,  one  famished 
with  a  collimator,  having  a  linear  slit,  directs  on  the  prism  the 
light  which  has  to  be  analysed;  the  other  almost  opposite, 
magnifying  four  diameters,  is  destined  for  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server; the  third,  placed  sideways  and  illuminated  separately, 
is  destined  for  the  micrometer  which  serves  to  measure  the 
speciSc  lines.  The  metallic  spectrum  is  procured  with  Bunsen's 
hydrogen  gas  lamp,  or  "  illuminating  lamp." 

When  little  light  is  given,  all  the  secondary  lines  disappear, 
whilst  the  principal  one  is  detached  on  a  black  ground.  Bat, 
to  analyse  the  metals,  we  have  to  employ  the  electric  light 
fiimished  by  BumkorfTs  apparatus  of  indaction. 

It  is  then  necessary  to  have  two  spectra  at  once,  that  the  eye 
may  easily  apprehend  their  differences,  and  to  contrive  that 
they  should  be  placed  side  by  side,  separated  by  a  slight  band 
of  shade,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  whether  the  coincident  or 
variable  lines  are  found  in  the  two  images. 

Eirohoff  has  fonnd  that  the  rarest  metals,  as  erbium  and 
terbium,  are  recognised  without  difficulty;  and,  what  is  le- 
markable,  that  the  lines  characterisUc  of  each  radical  element 
are  always  identical,  whatever  he  the  chemical  combination  of 
the  metal,  and  whatever  be  the  flame  by  which  it  is  heated. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  salts  under 
examination  are  decomposed  at  that  high  temperature,  and 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  vapour  porely  metallic:  bnt  the 
intensity  of  the  lines  iuoreases  with  the  temperature  of  the 
luminous  source. 

*  VInilitvi,  Jourtud  Univertd  det  iScienees,  p.  376,  1661. 
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in. 

We  will  DOW  mentioD  the  curioua  leeearobeB  of  these  two 
Savans,  regarding  the  priooipal  olkaliDe  metals. 

The  reactioD  of  sodium  uoder  the  test  of  the  epectrnm  ia 
more  perceptible  than  that  of  any  of  the  others.  The  following 
is  the  proof  of  this :  in  a  room  of  sixty  oubic  metres,  a  mixture 
of  sugar  of  milk,  and  three  milligrammea  of  ohlorate  of  soda 
was  burnt  at  the  opposite  extremity  to  that  where  the  flame 
was  furnishing  the  spectrum :  the  vapours  spread  through  the 
air,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  there  appeared  the  yellow 
line  of  sodium,  which  remained  t£n  minutes  and  then  diaap- 
jl^ared.  Now,  according  to  the  contents  of  the  room  and  the 
weight  of  the  salt  employed,  analysis  indicates  that  in  that  case 
the  eye  could  easily  detect  the  spectral  reaction  of  a  three- 
millionth  (VsMOAOo)  °^  B  milligramme  of  soda.  Thus  we  have 
obtained  unexpected  results.  In  studying  the  atmospheric 
spectrum,  we  ascertain,  for  instance,  that  more  than  Vj^,  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  traversed  by  currents  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
whose  impalpable  powder  impregnates  the  air  that  passes  over 
the  ocean.  Without  doubt  this  salt  is  destined  lo  furnish  to 
infinitely  small  creatures  conditions  adequate  to  their  preserva- 
tion. "  Perhaps  also,"  as  Kirchoff  remarks,  "  the  dissemination 
of  this  antiseptic  substance  is  our  preventive  of  epidemics.  It 
would  at  least  be  curious  to  observe  whether  variation  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  line  N  A  does  not  bear  some  relation  to  the 
different  phases  of  an  epidemic ;  or  again,  whether  contagious 
miasms  may  not  be  revealed  by  means  of  perturbations  induced 
in  the  lines  of  the  atmospheric  spectrum." 

Lithium  is  indicated  by  two  lines ;  one  yellow  L  I  0,  the 
other  red  L  I,  and  less  perceptible  than  that  of  sodium.  Its 
reaction,  however,  can  render  perfectly  visible  less  than  the  nine 
millionth  (Vipm^)  of  a  milligramme.  M.  Bunsen  has  arrived 
at  the  important  conclusion,  that  lithium  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stances most  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  though  always  in 
an  "  infinitesimal  dose."  It  has  been  discovered  in  sea-water, 
in  the  ashes  of  sea  plants,  in  the  orthoses  end  granites  of  the 
Odenwald,  in  tobacco  ashes,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  vines,  in 
the  grapes  and  wheat  of  the  valley  of  the  Bbine.     The  milk  of 
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aniniale  fed  od  those  crops,  human  blood  and  mnacular  tiBsae 
redaced  to  aehes,  also  eshibit  traces  of  it,  as  Dr.  Folwarozny 
has  shewn.  A  great  number  of  mineral  springs,  Durckbetm, 
Kreuznacb,  Ems,  Flomhieres,  Wildbad  contain  it  equally. 

When  ordinary  analysis  is  incapable  of  discovering  iho 
presence  of  this  metal  in  a  quart  (litre)  of  mineral  water,  one 
drop  suffices  to  detect  it  vith  certainty  by  the  optoohemioal 


Potassium  betrays  itself  by  a  continued  epeclxam,  of  great 
length,  with  two  specific  lines :  one  K  A  end  red,  in  place  of  A  of 
Frauenbofer ;  the  other,  K  a  0,  also  corresponding  with  a  black 
line  in  the  solar  spectrum.  A  third  line,  on  the  blue  band  B, 
only  appeared  with  a  vivid  light.  The  presence  of  */um  of  >> 
milligramme  was  recognised  without  difficalty.  The  ashes  of  a 
cigar,  placed  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  easily  showed  the  yellow 
line  of  sodium,  and  the  two  red  lines  of  potassium  and  of 
lilAium.  The  spectmm  of  strontium,  more  complicated  than 
the  others,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the  grecm  zones. 
It  presents  eight  lines ;  six  red,  one  orange,  one  blue.  The 
presence  of  strontium  in  sea  water  has  been  determined  by 
analysing  the  precipitate  which  inorusts  the  steam  boilers.  By 
exploding  seventy-seven  milligrammes  of  cblomret  of  strontiam 
in  a  room  containing  77,000  grammes  of  air,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  establish  the  presence  of  ^fmm  of  a  milligramme  of 
strontium  in  that  atmosphere. 

The  spectrum  of  calcium  is  distinguished  by  a  very  brilliant 
line  C  A  0  in  the  green ;  another  not  less  vivid,  C  A  «  in  the 
orange;  and  one  very  difficult  to  observe  in  the  blue.  As  io 
the  case  of  strontium,  the  Vii»;ni>  °f  &  milligramme  was  agun  well 
made  out.  The  speotrnm  of  barium  is  very  long,  and  presents 
three  specific  lines  B  A  «,  S  and  y.  The  presence  of  '/ino  of  a 
milligramme  was  ascertained. 


But  the  optical  analysis  is  not  content  with  disclosing  the 
presence  of  certain  bodies  disseminated  in  quantities  almost  im- 
ponderable. It  has  arrived  at  results  still  more  valuable,  by 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  elements  unknown  up  to  the  present 
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day-  It  is  tliuB  that  M.  Bansen  lias  effected  the  iBolation  of 
two  oew  alkaline  metals,  both  moie  powerful  ihtai  potastiun^^ 
viz.,  rubidium  and  casium  ;  and  M.  Crookes  hag  found  a  third 
wikiBXjaBo^— thallium.  This  is  tho  vay  they  made  the  discovery. 
Bunsen  had  submitted  to  bis  lamp  (Romkorff's  eleotrio  indac- 
tioD  lamp)  the  sediment  of  the  saltspring  of  Diirckheim,  and 
fonnd  two  new  bluo  lines  near  the  line  Sr  S  of  Strontium.  He 
discovered  also,  ip  deposits  of  the  analysis  of  the  lepidolite  of 
Saxony,  two  red  lines  of  great  brilliancy,  between  Sr  S  and  Ka  ^. 
He  inferred  from  this  the  presence  of  two  new  substances ;  and, 
to  insure  himself  of  it,  be  had  80  tons  or  i)6,400  Itilogrammes 
of  the  waters  of  Dilrckheim  evaporated ;  and  he  analysed  IfiOkilo- 
grammes  of  lepidolits  from  Roznn,  near  Hradisco,  in  Moravia. 
AAer  having  eliminated  all  the  known  substances,  there  actually 
remained  some  grammes  of  two  new  ones.  He  named  the  first 
eatium,  and  the  other  rubidium,  after  the  colours  which  they 
communicate  to  the  spectrum  {casiug  sky  blue;  rubidius  red). 
As  to  thallium,  discovered  by  M.  Crooke8,.it  is  characterized  by 
a  single  line  of  gieen  on  a  black  ground  between  Ba  A  and  Ba  ^. 
This  new  metalloid,  of  the  sulphur  class,  has  been  found  in  a 
seleniferous  deposit  at  Tilkerode,  in  the  Hartz  mountains ;  but 
it  is  met  with  in  mnoh  greater  abundance  in  the  native  sulphur 
of  the  isles  of  Lipari,  and  in  certain  pyrites  from  Spain.  The 
two  first  exist  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  60  tons  of 
mineral  wat«r  yielded  but  6  grammes  of  ciesium,  and  the  160 
grammes  of  lepidolite  about  0'30  centigrammes  of  oxyde  of 
rubidium.  To  these  three  new  simple  substances,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  as  daa  to  the  spectrid  analysis,  we  must  add  a 
fourth — dianium,  discovered  in  March,  1860,  by  the  celebrated 
chemist.  Van  Kobell,  who  extracted  it  from  the  tantalites  of 
Tammela,  from  euxdoita  and  feschynite.  Its  existence  is, 
however,  questioned  by  M.  Rose.  It  reste  with  Bunaen  to  give 
it  a  definite  existence  or  death,  by  subjecting  it  to  his  beautiful 
method  of  analysis. 


Such  is  the  resume  of  the  first  operations  due  to  the  new 
method — Optocbemical  analysis,   and  of  the  grand  and  une^i- 
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peoted  oonaequenoe  to  vbiob  it  is  leading  tifl.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  beooefotward  the  natural  Boieuces  must  undergo 
this  novel  test.  Geology  irill  henoe  find  a  certaia  analysis  of 
the  TQriouB  soils,  and  mineralogy  a  singnlarly  neat  and  precise 
method  of  determiaing  rooks-  Astconomy  sees  opening  before 
ber  a  field  aa  illimitable  as  the  number  of  the  stars  vbich  she 
will  have  to  study,  and  vill  henceforth  teaoh  men  of  what 
elements  God  has  made  the  worlds. 

"Whatsigni^  then,"  asM.  Fonoan1t8ays,"tbe  thirty  millions 
of  leagues  which  separate  ns  from  the  San  ?  Each  enbetance, 
lednced  to  vapor,  vibratra,  like  a  harp  string  with  a  sound  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  emitting  its  rays  into  space  like  Inmiaons  notes 
of  unalterable  tone,  and  capable  of  traversing  the  greatest  die- 
tanoes.  The  prism  expands  hie  innumerable  rays  in  the  spec- 
trum ;  they  are  there,  so  to  speak,  numbered  in  order ;  and  if 
they  contain  signs  oharaoteristic  of  sabstances  known  amongst 
our  elements,  the  inference  is  inevitable;  those  substances 
necessarily  belong  to  the  Sun." 
VI. 

Bat  medicine  will  equally  have  to  claim  her  share  of  im- 
provement and  progress  towards  perfection. 

The  study  of  poisoning  cases  and  of  forensic  medicine  will 
find  in  Optochemistry  a  sure  method  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  poisons. 

Hydrology  will  be  obliged  to  repeat  all  her  analyses  to  detect 
the  presence  of  lithium,  rubidium,  ccesium,  and  thalliam  ,■  and, 
as  an  instance,  we  will  give  the  two  following  analy&es  of 
Siirckheim  water,  by  Baneeu  himself,  in  which  each  sab- 
stance  is  investigated  to  the  Yuo  of  a  milligramme : — 


Saline  Mineral  Water  of 
Dtirokheini,  of  1000  p&rtB. 

Mother  liquor  from  the  same  Ba 
springB,  of  1000  parts. 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 

0-28380 

of  magnesia 

ofprotox.  of  iron 

001460 
000840 

of  protox.  of  magnesia  traces 

Chloraretoflime  .             .         3.03100       296-90 

0-3E870       41-84 

Ci;.i==,CkK1gIc 
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Chlorotet  of  strontium 

0100810 

800 

Sniphate  of  strontian 

0-01950 

0-20 

Bromuret  of  potaBsium 

0.02220 

2-17 

009660 

1618 

of  Bodium 

12*71000 

20-98 

of  lithiam 

030910 

1109 

0-00021 

004 

of  csesium 

000017 

003 

Alnmina   . 

ooooao 

Silica 

0-00010 

Azote. 

0-00460 

Free  carbonic  acid 

1 -61300 

Sulphuric  acid,  traces 

Total 


Total 


Id  GermaDy  the  presence  oirubidium,  strontium,  and  lithium 
has  been  jnst  discovered  this  year  in  the  iodo-brom urate  waters 
of  Hal]  (Upper  Austria)  ;  the  two  latter  metals  have  been  found 
also  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Gastein  (Salzbbnrg)  {^Cosmos,  3ciz. 
p.  3X6,  1861].  In  France,  a  young  and  clever  chemist,  M. 
Grandeau,  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  scientific  professors  of 
Heidelberg,  has  just  announced  the  discovery  of  five  new  sub- 
stances in  the  mineral  water  of  Bourbonne-lea  Sains — ^viz., 
lithine,  strontian,  Jioracic  acid,  cceaium,  and  rubidium  {Revue 
d Hydrologie,  4th  year).  These  last  bodies  are  even  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  for  nearly  2  grammes  of  tbem  have  been 
extracted  from  10  quarts  (litres)  of  mineral  water  {L'Institut, 
1861,  p.  380).  He  has  also  found  indications  of  them  in  the 
water  of  Viohy ;  but  no  trace  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
though  so  J3ch  in  alkaline  ohlomrets. 

I  ^'^- 

Lastly,  homoeopathy  is  about  to  be  enriched  by  a  new  means 
of  very  important  verification  for  her  infinitesimal  medication. 
It  is  a  fact  that  she  has  too  often  been  reproached  with  Inability 
to  submit  her  remedies  to  the  control  of  analysis,  in  order  to 
assure  herself  of  their  presence,  and  of  their  correct  prepara- 
tion. Henceforward  that  verification  will  be  easy,  at  least  for 
the  lower  attenuations.  We  can,  in  fact,  by  the  spectral  analysis. 
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detect  the  mUIionth  of  a  milligramtiie,  i.  e.  a  quantity  eqaivalent 
to  the  4th  dilatioD.  I  am  well  aware  that  Beveral  homoeopatfaio 
physicians,  Bnmmel,  Colombier,  and  Mayrhofer  {Rapou  Hist, 
de  la  Doctr.  komcBop.,  t.  ii.  p.  422-5)  have  professed  to  asoer- 
tain  tha  presence  of  medicines  up  to  the  lOth  and  30th  diltition 
by  menus  of  the  solar  microscope ;  bat  their  assertions,  bein^ 
too  meagre  in  details,  have  always  left  some  doubts  on  my  mind. 

Nevertheless,  certain  privileged  sahatances,  with  highly  colored 
reaction,  have  been  followed  very  for ;  and,  as  an  impartial 
example  of  the  ancient  method,  I  ought  to  quote  the  following, 
due  not  at  all  to  a  homoeopath,  but  to  Dr.  Thomson,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  divisibility  of  substances.  (David  Low,  An  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  simple  bodies  of  chemistry.)  "  He  dis- 
solved 1  grain  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  500,000  gr.  of  water,  and 
then  passed  through  it  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  perceptibly  tinged  the  whole  liquid  mass  with  black  (by 
forming'  sulphuret  of  lead). 

Now  1  gr.  of  water  is  equal  to  one  drop ;  and  that  drop,  ex- 
tended, can  cover  a  surface  of  1  inch  square.  With  an  ordinary 
microscope  one  can  distinguish  the  millionth  part  of  a  sq.  inch. 

The  water  then  could  be  divided  into  600,000,000,000 
parts.  The  lead  contained  in  the  nitrate  weighs  0'87  gr. ; 
the  sulphur  013  gr.  An  atom  of  lead  can  only  weigh  the 
6,000,000,000,000th  (6  billionth)  part  of  a  gr.;  whilst  the 
sulphur  combined  with  it  ought  not  to  weigh  more  than  the 
three  billionth  part  of  a  grain,  or  ^/aanaioxKnioa. 

So  that,  in  this  case,  the  eye  perceives  a  quantity  equivalent 
to  the  7tb  and  8th  dilutions. 

I  will  complete  this  calculation  (by  this  time  rather  an  old 
story)  by  the  data  which  the  science  of  our  day  can  add  to  it.  I 
have  seen,  in  the  workshop  of  Froment,  our  celebrated  mana- 
facturer  and  natural  philosopher,  the  millimetre  divided  into 
1000  parts,  perfectly  appreciable  by  the  microscope.  Now,  one 
drop  of  water  can  cover  3  sq.  centimetres  (hardly  more  than  an 
inch),  and  thus  represents  30,000  parts  in  length ;  which,  raised 
to  the  2nd  power  (or  "  squared")  to  represent  the  area,  give  no 
longer  one  million,  bnt  000,000,000  (or  900  million)  of  parts 
viuble  to  the  naked  eye  in  3  square  centimetres.    The  whole  of 
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tfaewater  then  could  bedivided  into  45.000,000,000,000,000 parta 
(46,000  billions),  and  the  salpbnr  lepresents  yi^w,MMWii.  ^ 
one  three  thousand  billiontb  of  k  grain,  i.e.  the  9th  dilution; 
the  1st  being  ezpieesed  by  1  gr.  of  the  substance. 

Tbtie  ve  may  affirm  that  the  9th  dilation,  if  it  is  properly 
made,  oontaina  still  (or  at  least  may  coDtaio)  the  material  sab- 
stance,  and  not  merely  the  medicinal  power  separated  from  its 
substratam  and  commnnicated  to  a  neutral  vebicle.  But  this 
extreme  point  of  penetration  into  the  infinitely  small  is  only 
perceptible  to  our  senses  in  rare  cases  of  marked  and  persistent 
reaction ;  and  even  if  those  means  indicate  to  us  the  nndoahted 
presence  of  a  substance,  they  do  not  necessarily  determine  its 
nature.  Most  frequently  we  only  obtain  white  or  colorless  preci- 
pitates ;  the  smallest  traces  of  foreign  substances  suffice  to  mo- 
dify the  coloring,  and  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  substance. 

On  the  contrary,  in  tiie  spectral  analysis,  the  colored  lines 
are  not  at  all  altered  by  the  addition  of  new  bodies.  The 
epeotra  are  superimposed,  and  suooeed  each  other  regularly; 
the  position  of  the  rays  in  the  spectrum  implies  a  fundamental 
chemical  property,  the  nature  of  which  is  as  immoveable  as  the 
atomic  weight  In  proportion  as  one  is  exhausted  and  effaced, 
the  next  makes  its  appearance,  to  be  dcTcloped  in  its  turn,  ac* 
cording  to  the  order  of  its  calorific  capacity  and  volatilizability; 
and  one  can  at  once  study  the  nature  of  the  substances,  their 
number,  and  their  reciprocal  relation. 

But,  in  medicines,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  advance  a  fact ;  we 
must  also  prove  it  I  therefore  wished  to  assure  myself,  inde- 
pendently, of  the  results  which  the  new  method  of  analysis 
could  give  us ;  and,  getting  myself  initiated  into  the  secrets  by 
Bumkorff  and  M.  Grandeaa,  I  have  already  been  able  to  verify 
several  products  belonging  to  our  materia  medica.  I  should 
have  wished  to  experiment  first  upon  the  chloruret  of  sodium, 
for  of  all  the  substances  it  is  the  most  sensible  to  analysis ; 
but  it  is  so  disseminated  in  the  atmosphere  (and  especially  in  the 
confined  air  of  a  laboratory  like  that  of  the  normal  school), 
that  the  line  D  was  permanently  present,  And  rendered  the 
necessary  comparison  impossible. 

I  have  attempted  to  verify  the  presence  of  the  medicine  in  the 
following  preparations : — 
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Chlorate  of  potash,  HuA  and  3rd  trituration. 

Sod  dilution. 

Chloruret  of  potassium,  Sud  and  Srd  trituration. 

and  and  3rd  dilation. 

Gbloniret  of  lithium  2nd  trituration. 

2nd  dilution. 

■ ^—  3rd  dilution. 

4th  dilution. 

I  recognised  no  trace  of  the  active  substance  in  the  two  first. 
One  only,  a  pinch  of  the  2nd  trit.  of  chlorate  of  potash,  seemed 
to  give  indications  of  the  specific  line,  but  not  sufiSciently 
apparent  to  leave  the  least  certainty.  But  the  chloruret  of 
lithium  furnished  me  nith  admirable  results. 

An  infinitely  smnll  fragment  of  a  drop,  collected  on  a  platina 
wire  as  fine  as  a  hair,  bent  into  a  loop  at  the  end,  was  exposed 
to  the  fiame.  This  iragment  of  a  drop,  appreciable  by  very 
delicate  scales,  was  found  to  weigh  half  a  milligramme.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  lO.OOOth  part  of  the  entire  dilution.  Now,  not 
only  with  so  minute  a  quantity  did  the  specific  line  of  lithium 
appear  in  the  Snd  dilution,  but  it  was  also  perfectly  visible  in 
the  Srd  dilution,  and  easily  verifiable  by  any  one. 

The  4lh  dilution  at  first  offered  but  very  doubtful  indication  ; 
but,  on  concentrating  it  to  one  half,  the  red  line  re-appeared. 
If  we  consider  the  trifling  quantity  of  matter  under  examination, 
we  shall  be  aware  that  it  is  so  infinitesimal  as  to  pass,^^  saltum, 
over  the  interval  between  2  dilutions,  and  that  in  reality  we  ap- 
preciate in  that  fragment  of  the  Srd  the  precise  quantity  which 
ought  to  enter  into  the  5th,  since  the  6lh  contains  the  10,000th 
part  of  the  Srd.  We  might  then,  with  a  Srd  dilution  properly 
made  and  easily  verifiable,  compose  the  5th  directly,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  introducing  into  it  the  substance  in  a  still  palpable 
and  evident  form. 

Finally,  here  are  the  results  set  down  in  figures  :— 

The  1st  dilulioD  contains    .  .  O'OS       oeutigrammeB. 

Snd  .....  0-0003 

Srd  0-000008 

1  million  of  the  Srd  contains  ,  .  00000000005  „ 

t 4th  concentrated  to  0.000000000025       „ 
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Our  Astonishment  beoomes  still  greater  if  we  reflect  on  the  nature 
of  the  chloruret  of  lithium.  This  salt  contains  hut  a  1  Oth  part 
of  lithium  ;  so  that  the  very  I  at  dilution,  instead  of  containing 
I  grain  of  the  snbstanoe,  which  thus  reveals  its  presence,  con- 
tains in  reality  only  6  milligrammes;  also  the  reaction  of  5  centi- 
grammes of  litbinm  (tst  dilution)  has  been  perfectly  visible  ap 
to  the  4lh  dilation,  and  might  have  served  to  form  the  6th 
directly,  by  the  procedure  shove  pointed  out. 

Along  with  this  analysis,  which  opened  to  ns  so  fhiitfnl  a 
path,  we  sought  in  vain  for  the  presence  of  lithine  in  the  2nd 
trituration  of  the  chloruret  of  lithium  ;  whether  because  this 
mode  of  preparation  is  less  favourable  to  the  analyBis  than  dilu- 
tion (which  I  believe),  or  because  the  triturations  actually  furnish 
a  less  regular  and  less  constant  composition. 

After  all,  the  negative  conclusions  do  not  at  all  invalidate  the 
astonishing  result  which  we  have  obtained,  and  which  has  given 
ua,  by  means  of  our  numbered  dilutions,  an  approximation  fifty 
times  more  inGnitesimal  on  the  divisibility  of  the  lithine,  than 
that  which  Banuen  obtained  by  charging  the  air  of  a  room  with 
metallic  vapours.  So  I  purpose  following  up  this  work  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  extending  it  to  all  the  metallic  substances. 
I  shall  seek  for  the  causes  of  error  as  well  as  the  means  of  ren- 
dering the  analysis  more  perfect,  and  shall  strive  to  establish  for 
each  substance  the  maximum  of  divisibility  which  still  permits 
ns  to  ascertain  its  presence. 

I  can  now  bring  forward  a  fact  for  the  consolation  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  two  easy  alteration  of  the  homceopathic 
remedies.  Each  of  the  dilutions  which  we  examined  was  acidu- 
lated with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
experiment ;  and  for  all  that,  the  lithine  appeared  with  all  the 
regularity  of  its  proper  nature.  That  infinitesimal  qnantity  was 
not  in  any  respect  influenced  by  the  presence  of  an  acid  in 
a  dose  proportionably  so  colossal ! 

The  new  method  therefore  instituted  by  the  two  German 
savans  inangurates  for  our  art,  as  well  as  for  all  the  sciences,  a 
real  advancement.  It  will  soon  become  general,  applicable  to 
all  the  elementary  bodies,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  repeat,  after 
M.  Dumas,  "  that  the  physical  sciences  have  not  made  a  happier 
effort  since  the  days  of  Lavoisier." 
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This  leTolatioD  in  the  method  of  analysts,  by  giving  oo  import- 
ance hitherto  aoknown  to  infinitely  small  quantities,  will  per- 
haps exercise  a  salatary  influence  on  many  prejudiced  minds; 
it  will  dispose  them  to  receive  with  less  repugnance  and  indig- 
nation the  therapeutic  doctrine  of  the  action  of  infinitesimal 
doses.  By  that  discovery,  in  foot,  Hahnemann  forestalled,  and, 
so  to  sp^tk,  predicted  that  of  Bnnsen ;  he  raised  medioioe  to 
the  level  of  other  sciences,  by  creating  for  it  a  method  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  ("limiting  ratios")  in 
mathematics,  the  atomic  and  molecular  doctrine  in  chemistry, 
the  theory  of  the  ether  in  natural  philosophy,  the  osllular  theory 
and  microBoopiostudieBin  normal  and  pathological  anatomy.  Not 
did  this  Novum  Organum  remain,  in  his  mind,  in  a  Btate  purely 
speculative;  for  he  used  to  cure  the  sick  with  doses  of  which 
the  most  profound  science  is  now  scarcely  beginning,  half  a 
century  after  that  genius,  to  recognize  the  presence  and  to 
suspect  the  value. 

Early  in  January,  M.  EumkorfF  having  bad  the  kindness 
to  place  at  my  disposal  an  apparatus  by  Stelnheil  (above  de- 
scribed), I  was  able  to  resume  my  experiments  at  borne,  with 
more  care,  working  in  total  darkness,  and  feacing  myself  round 
with  the  greatest  precautions ;  and  I  arrived  at  results  still 
more  complete. 

The  chloruret  of  lithium  was  then  recognized  in  a  drop  of 
the  4th  dilution,  which  gives  as  0.000,000,006,  t.  e.,  the  com- 
position of  the  full  6tb  dilution. 

The  lithium,  properly  so  called,  was  recognized  in  a  drop  of  the 
6th  dilution,  i.  e.,  in  the  equivalent  of  the  fith,  0.000,000,000,005, 
or  fi  billionths  of  s  milligramme.  This  preparation  had  been 
made,  not  approximately,  but  by  weight  and  measure.  But 
I  was  particularly  ansions  to  experiment  upon  soda.  It  was 
necessary,  for  that  purpose,  to  obtain  a  spectrum  perfectly  pure, 
in  which  the  line  of  soda  did  not  already  exist  naturdly.  I 
effected  this  by  working  in  a  very  pure  atmosphere,  and  by 
lighting  the  apparatus  with  the  lower  portion  of  a  long  flame 
of  alcohol :  that  part  of  the  flame  being  bluish,  and  of  small 
lumino»ty,  is  especially  favourable  to  the  operadoo. 

By  these  means  I  obtained  a  spectrum  nearly  dark,  cogniza- 
ble, with  difficulty,  by  a  faint  light  on  Uie  side  of  the  greeD, 
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and  free  horn  any  line  of  soda.  I  then  tried  Uie  several  dila- 
tions, and  obtained  certain  signs  of  the  presence  of  Uie  soda 
not  only  in  the  4th  and  5th  dilutions  of  ohlornret  of  sodiom,  hot 
even  in  one  single  drop  of  the  6tfa.  That  drop,  appreciable 
by  a  very  delicate  balance,  weighed  8  centigrammes.  Conse* 
qnently,  the  sabstance  appreciated  was  equivalent,  in  figfnres  to 
0.000,000,000,000,03,  or  three  hnndred  billionths  of  a  milli- 
gramme, I.  «■,  a  qnantity  even  less  than  that  which  ought  to 
form  the  7tb  dilation. 

Here  seemed  to  be  the  last  appreciable  degree  of  the  sab- 
division  :  drops  less  bulky,  vhich  weighed  bat  I  centigramme, 
thongh  tried  over  and  over  again,  did  not  give  any  clear  and 
decisive  result.  Let  ns  observe  here,  that  ohloruret  of  sodinm 
contains  '/,  of  sodium  and  Vj  of  chlorine.  But,  as  one  can 
always  skip  over  one  dilaUon,  and  with  half  a  milligramme  of 
the  6th  (of  which  we  are  snre),  form  an  8th  dilution  directly, 
it  follows  that,  for  the  eight  first  dilutions,  we  can  be  rationally 
and  physically  certain  of  the  presence  of  the  medicinal  sub- 
stance in  its  vehicle.  The  third  trituration  of  sea  salt  is  not 
so  easy  to  recognize ;  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  thick  paste  of 
it  with  very  pare  hydrochloric  acid,  to  carbonize  the  magma 
with  a  lamp,  then  to  moisten  this  carbon  afresh  with  hydro- 
clilorio  acid,  and  then  burn  the  whole  in  the  flame  employed  for 
the  analysis. 

After  all,  these  difficulties  in  the  experimentation  in  no  degree 
invalidate  the  astonishing  result  which  we  have  obtained,  and 
which  has  given  us  an  approximation  00  times  more  iniSnitesi- 
mnl  on  the  divisibility  of  chloruret  of  lithium,  and  10,000  times 
more  so  for  cblomret  of  sodium,  by  means  of  onr  numbered 
dilutions,  than  that  which  Bunsen  obtained  by  charging  the  air 
of  a  room  with  metallic  vapour. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  that  distinguished  savant  waa 
not  proposing,  as  we  were,  to  seek  the  furthest  point  to 
which  matter  is  still  cognizable  by  analysis;  be  was  satisfied 
with  demonstrating  the  power  and  infinite  delioeoy  of  his 
method. 
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VIII. 

AHALTSI8  OF  GaBEOCB  AND  VOLATILE  SOBBTANCEB. — Whilst 
we  ottD  easily  analyze  the  earthy  metals,  by  volatilizing  tbem  in 
the  flame  of  gas;  whilst  we  succeed  in  etndjing  the  spectra  of 
fixed  metallic  Buhstances  by  means  of  electric  volatiUzation, 
the  examination  of  gaeeoos  matters,  or  such  as  are  too  readily 
volatile,  as  ammonia,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  nitric  acid,  &c.,  require  different  apparatus  and 
other  precautions.  We  have,  in  these  oases,  to  enclose  the 
substance  in  "Geissler's  tubes,"  of  which  we  have  already  siud 
a  word,  and  on  which  we  shall  here  expatiate  further. 

Geissler'e  tubes  are  capillary  tubes  from  80  to  SO  centimetres 
long,  provided  at  certain  distances  with  a  dilatation  or  bulb,  of 
larger  diameter.  These  tubes  are  dried  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  then  as  perfect  a  vacuum  as  possible  is  made  in  them,  by 
filling  them  with  boiled  mercury ;  lastly,  the  mercury  is  expelled 
by  introducing  the  substance  (a  vapour  or  a  gas),  which  we 
wish  to  examine.  A  partial  vacuum  is  then  restored  in  the 
tube,  and  the  gas  previously  introduced  is  exhausted,  not  en- 
tirely, but  BO  as  to  leave  only  a  quantity  almost  inappreciable, 
forming  a  vacuum  within  from  4  to  £,  or  I  millimetre.  Tlie 
tubes  are  hermetically  sealed,  and  they  are  ready  for  experi- 
menting. 

The  following  is,  according  to  Fluolter,  what  is  observed  in 
the  analysis.  {Conmos,  t.  xiii.,  p.  307,  16G8.)  On  passing 
the  electric  dischai^e  through  the  capillary  tubes  (Geissler's), 
filled  with  highly  rarefied  vapours  or  gas,  and  on  observing  the 
light  of  it  through  a  prism  furnished  with  a  magnifying  lens, 
we  obtain  spectra  widely  expanded,  and  scored  with  streaks  or 
lines  either  hrilhant  or  dark,  more  or  less  narrow,  more  or  less 
dilated. 

The  gas  enclosed  in  these  tubes  is  so  rarefied  that,  in  general, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  its  presence  either  by  the  aid  of 
the  most  delicate  balance  or  by  that  of  chemical  tests;  never- 
theless, the  spectra  are  magnificent,  and  perfectly  characterize 
the  gaa  which  has  produced  each  of  them.  We  can,  by  exami- 
ning the  bright  or  dark  lines,  not  only  recognize  the  gaa  con- 
ttuned  in  the  tubes,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  compound  gas,  we  can 
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be  assured  that  decompoaitiuD  has  taken  place  before  onr  eyes, 
and  that  certain  component  elements  have  disappeared  in  con- 
sequence of  tbeir  combination  with  the  electrodes. 

The  spectntm  of  hydrogen  manifests  itself  by  a  dazzling  red 
line,  a  blue,  and  a  violet. 

That  of  nitrogen  is  known  by  fifteen  dark  grey  lines,  very  fine, 
of  exactly  equal  breadth,  which  appear  in  the  red,  below  the 
red  of  hydrogen,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  orange  and  yellow. 

Ammoniacal  gas,  after  being  decomposed  by  the  electric 
current,  presents  a  speotram  in  which  one  at  once  perceires  a 
coalition,  a  super -position  of  the  spectra  of  the  simple  gases 
which  have  separated — viz.,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  ofiTer  very  beautiful  spectra, 
the  great  similarity  of  which  are  a  fresh  proof  of  the  intimate 
relation  which  subsists  between  those  three  bodies  so  closely 
connected  in  chemical  classification. 

For  these  three  last  bodies  a  combination  is  formed  immedi- 
ately with  the  negative  electrode  of  platina. 

Along  with  the  last  traces  of  ponderable  matter,  the  electrio 
current  ceases  also. 

Substances  composed  of  two  simple  gases  are  instantly  de- 
composed. We  obtain  thus  the  super-position  of  the  spectra 
of  the  two  simple  gnses ;  spectra  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
with  the  compound  gas  itself.  Thus  it  is  with  the  vapour  of 
water,  ammoniacal  gas,  the  protoxyde  and  the  oxydo  of  nitro- 
gen, and  nitrous  acid. 

Sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  the  oxyde  of  carbon,  all  being 
composed  of  a  simple  solid,  with  oxygen,  are  only  decomposed 
into  their  ultimate  elements  gradually.* 

The  analyses  of  Flucker  preceded  those  of  Bunsen  and 
Eircboff;  and  it  is  surprising  that  those  savans  have  not  noticed 
the  labours  of  their  illustrious  brother  at  Bonn.  These  analyses 
were  not  confined  to  simple  substances,  for  we  may  see,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  certain  substances  enclosed  in  the  tubes 
decomposed  under  our  own  eyes  by  electric  action;  and  abo, 

*  Flacker,  at  a  Usedns  on  Angnst  4,  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Medii^ns  of  the  Lower  Bbine  Department,  On  the  electrio  dlEcbarge  in 
■paceB  contMuing  highly  rarefied  gasea. 
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nnder  oertain  oircamstanoea,  recomposed.  It  is  tbas  tbat  ihe 
magnifioent  spectrum  of  snlphnrio  aoid  ia  transformed  gradaally, 
like  the  "dissolving  views,"  ia  the  spectrum  of  sulphurous  acid; 
then,  after  a  sufficicDtlj  long  ioterruption  of  the  ourreot,  it 
retnrDs  to  its  original  appearanoe,  because  the  sulphurous  add 
gas  is  replaced  by  the  vapours  of  salphurio  acid.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  the  spectnun  of  aeUniaied  hydrogen  s  under  the 
influence  of  the  eleotno  current,  the  gas  is  decomposed,  the 
selenium  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  we  see  the 
spectrum  of  the  hydrogen  alone.  After  interrupting  for  a  few 
momenta  the  electric  current,  recomposition  takes  place,  and  we 
agoiu  find  the  spectrum  of  seleniated  hydrogen.  (Cosmos,  1602, 
and  six.,  p.  807.) 

If  we  wish  now  to  examine  the  different  bomoeopathio  prepa* 
rations  of  these  Buhstances,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  employ 
triturations,  or  dilutions  by  glycerine:  the  medicinal  vapours, 
ammonia,  iodine,  ox  bromine,  will  separate  themselves  under 
the  influence  of  the  vacuum  or  electricity,  and  we  can  examine 
them  alone,  without  being  hindered  by  another  spectrum. 

But,  when  obliged  to  use  aqueous  or  alcoholic  dilutions,  we 
ought  first  to  study  the  spectrum  of  these  substances — the 
spectrum  of  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  which  compose 
water  and  alcohol ;  then  we  shall  recognize,  by  the  aopet- 
added  lines,  the  presence  of  the  medicinal  substance  whose  spw 
tmm  is  super-imposed  on  that  of  the  vehicle. 

This  dif&cult  study  demands  great  attention  and  much 
practice. 

Analtbis  by  Coloubed  FLAHBB.'-There  ia  still  another 
method,  quite  old  and  more  simple  than  that  of  Bunsen,  although 
less  perfect  and  generally  apphcable,  for  it  can  only  be  applied 
to  a  small  number  of  substances.  We  vrill,  however,  point  it 
out,  because  it  is  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  and  its  real 
value  is  not  nearly  appreciated. 

This  ia  the  analysis  by  coloured  flamea  and  heat.  Certain 
substances  colour,  directly,  the  luminous  centre  where  they  ere 
volatilized. 

Soda  gives  a  yellow  flame;  the  compounds  of  baryta  a 
greenish  yellow ;  lithium  a  purplish ;  strontian  a  jet  of  orange- 
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red  add  blae ;  the  salts  of  lime  orange<ied  (except  the  borate 
and  phosphate). 

The  salta  of  potash,  of  aminoniR,  and  of  proto-ohlornret  of 
meronry,  ooloar  the  flame  with  violet ;  the  compounds  of  arseiiio 
and  of  antjmony  with  livid  blue;  those  of  tellurium  with 
greenish  blue;  thoee  of  selenium  and  of  lead  with  azure;  the 
cbloraret  of  copper  blue,  bordered  with  purple ;  the  bromuret 
of  copper  blue,  bordered  with  green ;  all  other  salta  of  copper 
emerald  green.  The  ealta  of  barytes  and  boracio  acid,  yellowish 
green.  The  borates  and  pbospbatee  also  yellowish  green,  when 
heated  along  vrith  concentrated  sulphario  acid. 

The  compounds  of  molybdenum  also  give  a  greenish  flame ; 
the  tellurians  and  osmio  acid  bluish  green. 

Now,  by  the  ud  of  this  simple  flame,  we  obtain  astonishing 
results. 

For  this  purpose,  we  employ  the  pale  blaieh  flame  of  gas,  of 
alcohol,  or  oxide  of  carhan.  We  fill  a  slender  plalina  wire, 
ending  in  a  ring,  with  a  drop  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed ; 
or,  if  it  be  a  trituration,  we  make  a  paste  of  it  with  very  pure 
hydrochloric  acid.  Then  we  put  the  platina  wire,  not  in  the 
centre,  but  on  the  bluish  edge  of  the  flame.  As  soon  as  the 
liquid  (or  paste)  is  volatilised,  we  see  the  specific  colour  appear, 
but  only  for  an  instant. 

In  order  to  succeed,  we  sometimes  have  to  bum,  at  first,  the 
powder  that  we  are  examining,  then  to  moisten  it  afresh  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  it  over  again. 

By  these  means,  simple  as  they  are,  I  have  been  able  to 
recognize  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  1  grain  of  the  3rd  bitura- 
tion,  and  in  1  centigramme  of  the  Srd  dilation,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  0*000,001  (or  one  iboueandlh  of  a  milligramme). 

Lithine,  in  1  drop  of  the  Srd  dilution,  and  in  5  centigrammes 
of  the  Srd  trituration. 

Soda,  in  1  milligramme  of  the  Sth  dilution,  t.  e.,  in  a  quan- 
tity equivalent  to  the  7th  diluUon,  concentrated  to  one  half, 
which  is  expressed  by  0*000,000,000,000,1  (or  10  billiontbs  of 
a  milligramme). 

For  certain  substances  more  volatile  and  odoriferous,  the 
flame  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  enough  to  heat  the  pUtina  wire 
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and  to  la;  it  on  a  small  quantity  of  the  tritaratioD  irfaich  we 
wiab  to  examiiie.  The  Bnbstance  is  thus  rolutilized,  and  we 
recognize  it  well  by  its  odour.  We  perfectly  discern  this  iu 
1  or  2  oentigranmes  of  the  3rd  trituration  of  ammonium  oarbo- 
nionm,  a  preparation  wbicb  I  had  previously  considered  not 
troetworthy,  because  of  the  easy  volatilization  of  that  substance. 
That  which  I  examined  had  been  prepared  three  years  before, 
and  came  from  Gatellan'e  excellent  establishment. 

Musk  was  recognized  by  its  perfume,  on  applying  the  platina 
wire  to  an  atom  of  the  third  trituration,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
state,  is  inodorous. 

These  faots  suffice  to  show  us  not  only  that  the  tritnraliona 
are  trustworthy  preparations,  but  also  that  they  tend  to  Jix 
volatile  mhttance*  and  odori/erou»  emanations  in  the  ntb- 
atanee  of  the  inert  body  which  serves  as  their  vehicle. 

We  should  obtain  a  much  greater  number  of  reactions  by 
experimenting  sometimes  with  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  alone, 
sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  solvent  oi  flax,  hydrochlorio  or 
sulphuric  acid,  bisulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  cobalt,  borax 
or  the  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  &c. 

All  are  in  a  capacity  to  repeat  these  simple  experiments ;  but 
these  will  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
method  generalized  by  Bunsen,  which  alone  can  distinguish 
between  bodies  that  have  similar  reactions  (as,  for  example, 
boracic  acid  and  copper,  lithine  and  strontian),  so  as  to  give 
absolute  certainty. 


ON  PELVIC  CELLULITIS. 

By  E.  MacLimont,  M.D.,  M.R.C.8.,  &  L.M., 

Fht/iician  to  ths  Bath  Homeopathic  Hospital. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  ao  very  frequent  and  formidable 
an  afiection  as  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  female 
pelvis  should,  to  BO  great  an  extent,  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely overlooked  by  authors  on  diseases  of  women. 

It  cannot  be  that  this  is  a  new  disease,  or  one  becoming  more 
frequent  in  all  classes  of  society.     Why  is  it,  then,  that  it  is 
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ouljr  witbin  the  last  few  years  that  any  detailed  and  satisfactory 
information  has  appeared  of  so  distressing,  and  often  fatal  a 
disease,  and  one,  too,  of  almost  daily  oocurreDoe? 

Tlie  reason  is,  that  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  oc- 
ooncbenrs,  both  English  and  foreign,  were  wont  to  regard  the 
very  etriking  group  of  symptoms  constituting  pslyia  cellulitis 
as  80  many  indications  of  metritis,  peritonitis,  phlegmasia 
doleos,  &c.,  whilst  those  not  very  unfreqnent  cases  oocnr- 
ring  in  the  non-puerperal,  or  even  single  state,  were  too  gene- 
rally referred  to  cystitis,  fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus,  abscess 
of  the  rectum,  hip-joint  disease,  mesent«no  tuberculosis,  aloera- 
tion  of  the  cervix,  &a. 

lo  the  hope,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  throw  some  little 
additional  light  oo  this  obscure  and  very  serious  affection,  I  am 
induced  to  embody  in  this  paper  some  of  the  more  important 
details  of  nine  well-marked  cases,  wbicb  have  come  within  my 
own  observation  during  the  last  ten  years ;  and  I  beg  that  my 
homoeopathic  brethren  in  particular,  whether  practising  mid- 
wifery or  not,  will  give  this  subject  their  very  serious  attention, 
for  I  feel  assured  that  sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  their 
career,  they  will  be  called  upon  to  treat  some  alarming  and 
obscure  cases  of  ill  health,  solely  depending  upon  the  esistence 
of  acut«  or  chronic  abdominal  cellulitis. 

In  treating  of  cellulitis,  it  may  he  well  to  clear  away  any 
mistiness  that  may  exist  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  what  I  mean 
by  the  term ;  but  to  the  right  understanding  of  it,  as  well  as 
recognition  of  it,  we  ought  to  have  some  general  idea  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  It  is  impossible,  however,  within 
the  prescribed  limits  of  a  paper  in  this  Journal,  to  enter  at  all 
minutely  into  such  a  subject,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose that  we  should  do  so,  if  we  simply  bear  in  mind  the  pod-, 
tions  which  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  the  bladder  and  the  reotum, 
relatively  bear  to  one  another. 

By  pelvic  cellulitis,  then,  I  me&a  phUfftnonoua  inftammi^ioti 
of  the  cellular  tissue  within  the  Jblda  of  the  peritoneum  or 
broad  ligamenta  of  the  uterus,  and  not  that  form  of  dkease 
known  to  surgeons  as  psoas  abscess,  in  wbicb  the  ioBammation 
is  limited  to  the  tissue  couneoted  with  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
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nmsolea ;  nor  yet  to  those  oollections  of  matter  in  the  vimiiit  j  of 
the  rectum,  which  are  so  oommon  an  accompaniment  of  pul- 
monary taberoalosis.  Neither  is  this  affection  to  be  oonfoonded 
with  abscess  of  the  utems  or  ovaries ;  or  with  fibrooB  or  can- 
cerous Boltening  of  these  organs ;  nor  yet  with  displacoments, 
01  fibrons  deposits  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  nteros;  or, 
lastly,  witb  scybala  in  the  rectum. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  frequently  in  the  acate  and 
recent  form  of  this  disease,  and  as  occarring  in  the  pnerperal 
state,  that  pelvio  cellnlitis  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  or  con- 
founded with  other  forms  of  abdominal  inflammation;  and  as  it 
is  chiefly  in  this  early  stage  that  much  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  remedies,  I  shall  endeavonr  so  to  point  oat  the  symptoms 
as  to  make  it  easy  for  any  caiefnl  and  competent  practitioner  to 
recognise  this  formidable  malady,  shoald  he  at  any  time  hare 
to  enooonter  it  in  the  course  of  his  practice. 

Though  I  do  not  consider  that  cellnlitis  is  by  any  means 
limited  to  the  puerperal  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Hiat  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  it  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
parttirient  process,  though  we  shall  see,  by  and  by,  that  in  all 
the  oases  under  observation,  there  had  existed  previously  a 
degree  of  welbmarked  uterine  distnrbanoe,  evidenced  by  ameo- 
horrhcea,  dysmenorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  ulceration  of  the  labia 
or  cervix  uteri,  tendency  to  abortion,  &e. 

What,  then,  ia  the  history  of  a  case  of  pelvic  oellnlitis? 
The  woman,  in  all  probability,  has  had  an  easy  labour;  all  has 
gone  well  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  placenta  somewhat 
nnuBually  adherent,  and  which  a  time-preesed  or  officious  medical 
attendant  may  have  sees  fit  forcibly  to  detach ;  or,  the  secan- 
ines  having  been  naturally  expelled,  convalescence  may  have  pro- 
ceeded uninterruptedly  for  some  days,  or  it  may  be  some  weeks, 
when,  through  exposure  to  cold,  or  some  imprudence  in  diet, 
snob  as  partaking  of  a  draught  of  cold  water,  or  from  sitting 
up  too  soon,  inattention  to  the  state  of  tlie  bowels,  or  other 
indiscretion,  the  patient  ia  SMzed  with  a  mors  or  less  de- 
cided rigor,  fbllowed  by  flushing  and  perspiration.  The  rigors 
often  nouT  at  regular  intervale,  and  as  they  are  usually  followed 
by  hot  skin  and  perspiration,  they  must  not  be  ocmfounded  with 
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paioxyEmiB  of  qaotidian  ague.  Early  in  its  courae,  ceUolitis 
may  also  be  mistaken  for  an  uiidae  continuance  And  sggiava-' 
tion  of  the  after  pains,  but  tbe  diagnosis  will  be  aasisted  by. 
remembering  that  cellulitis  does  not  set  in  before  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day  after  confinement,  and  is  attended  with  shiverings, 
succeeded  by  deep-seated  throbbing  pain  in  the  right  or  left 
iliac  fotsa;  the  loohia  are  either  checked  or  wholly  snppressed, 
the  fiow  of  milh  is  arrested,  the  breasts  becoming  flaocid ;  the 
pulse  rises  to  110,  or  even  130,  though  it  may  retain  its  soft 
and  elastic  feel,  which  is  not  the  case  in  peritonitis;  the  tongue 
is  ooated  with  a  whitish  fbr;  there  is  a  degree  of  nausea,  and 
even  vomiting,  seldom  exoesaive;  the  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated, and,  as  a  diagnostic  sign  most  important  of  all,  there  is 
yery  generally,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  the  disease,  a  more 
ot  less  marked  degree  of  dysuriat  as  also  a  feeling  of  bearing 
down ;  s  peculiar  facial  aspect,  indicative  of  anxiety ;  frontal 
headache  and  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

One  very  striking  symptom  of  cellulitia,  puerperal  or  other- 
wise, ie  a  certain  psinfdl  sensation  in  one  or  both  legs,  not  eon- 
fined  to  one  or  two  spots,  as  the  course  of  the  femoral  vessels, 
or  the  popliteal  space,  as  in  phlegmasia  dolens,  but  an  undefined 
feeling  of  soreness,  and  a  great  disinclination  on  the  part  of  (lie 
patient  to  extend  the  limb.  Usually  bat  one  1^  is  afiected, 
and  this  the  one  corresponding  with  the  inflamed  lateral  liga- 
ment, right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  affected  limb  is 
mther  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  the  patient  lying  on  her  side,  or 
it  is  drawn  np,  the  dorsal  decubitus  being  observed  as  in  peri* 
tonitis. 

In  cellulitis  occurring  in  the  puerperal  state,  the  peritoneum 
may  become  sympathetically  and  secondarily  affected,  so  that 
we  may  sometimes  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of  tenderness  on 
pressare,  and  even  of  tympanitis,  but  both  in  a  less  degree  than 
in  pure  peritonitis.  The  diagnosis  is  inrthn  assisted  by  our 
frequently  being  able  to  detect  a  fnlnese,  sometimes  even 
amounting  to  a  considerable  swelling,  in  the  groin.  Xhia  is 
generally  very  herd;  and  highly  painful  to  the  touch. 

On  examining  per  vaginam,  this  canal  will  often  be  fonnd 
hard,  hot,  and  inelastic ;  the  uterus  may  be  found  high  up,  low 
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down,  or  pushed  to  one  side,  according  to  the  ataatiou  and  biz& 
of  the  tnmour,  vhicb  can  generally  be  felt  on  one  tide  of  th& 
uterus,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  right  or  left  sacro-iliac 
Bynchondroeis.  It  may  be  throwo  forward  on  the  bladder,  or 
bound  down  by  adhesive  inflammatJoa  to  that  yisous,  or  it  may 
incliite  towards  the  rectnm,  producing  in  the  former  case,  pain- 
ful and  constant  micturition,  and  in  the  latter,  distressing, 
tenesmus  and  congestion  of  the  beemorrboidal  vessels.  The  pain 
occasioned  by  the  limbs  being  put  on  the  stretch  ie  probably 
caused  by  pressure  being  thus  made  by  the  tumour  on  some  of 
the  distributions  of  the  lumbar  or  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and 
the  want  of  ciroulation  and  feeling  of  coldness  so  often  com-^ 
plained  of,  may  arise  &om  the  arrest  or  disturbance  thereof, 
from  the  same  cause. 

Pnerperal  cellulitis  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  highly  acute  affec- 
tion, and  as  it  but  too  seldom  terminates  in  resolution,  the 
prognosis  must  depend  upon  the  estent  of  the  supparation  and 
the  strength  of  the  patient's  constitution  to  bear  up  against  it. 
When  the  inflammation  from  the  first  runs  high,  with  a  small  and 
rapid  pulse  of  110  to  ISO,  feverish  hot  skin,  furred  dry  tongue, 
total  suppression  of  the  lochia  and  milk,  frequent  rigors,  vomiting, 
delirium,  singultus,  &c.,  little  hope  of  recovery  can  he  entertained ; 
and  should  the  patient's  strength  carry  her  through  the  inflam- 
matory stage  of  the  disease,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  her 
sinking  nnder  the  hectic  from  which  she  must  necessarily  suffer 
even  when  the  pus  has  found  for  itself  an  outlet  through  one 
01  other  of  the  natural  channels,  such  as  the  vagina  or  rectum. 
I  have  met  with  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  matter  failed 
to  find  for  itself  an  outlet,  and  appeared  to  bave  been  absorbed. 
Such  cases  are  always  tedious  in  their  course,  and  attended  with 
great  constitutional  disturbance. 

Puerperal  cellulitis  may  also  give  rise  to  general  peritonitis, 
and  so  destroy  life,  or,  the  pus  finding  its  way  to  the  surface, 
the  patient  may  sink   under  the   wearing  effects    of  chronic 


Not  un&eqnently,  however,  the  patient -survives  the  aoate 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  at  a  period  varying  from  three  to  six, 
or  eight  weeks,  rises  from  the  "  lit  de  misere,"  but  not,  alas,  in 
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a  cocditibn  to  resume  her  ordinary  pursuits  at  avocaUonsi 
Should  the  oature  or  the  existeuoe  of  the  diaeaae  h&Te  been 
OTeclooked  in  the  first  iustauoe,  as,  nofortunately,  is  too  often 
the  caee,  then  the  patient  is  told  that  her  symptoms  arise  solely 
irom  weakness,  and  she  is  exhorted  to  "make  an  effort"  and  to 
"  throw  it  off,"  the  belief  of  many  patieuls  and  their  injudioious 
though  well-meaning  friends  being,  that  a  return  to  duly  duties 
or  to  daily  toil  is  an  infallible  onre  for  almost  every  bodily 
weakness.  Sut  this  can  only  i^gravate  tenfold  the  miaohief 
that  already  exists;  and  what  might  otherwise  have  been  con- 
ducted  to  a  safe  and  speedy  termination,  thus  lapses  into  a 
weary  and  painful  case  of  cbronio  cellulitis. 

But  should  the  patient,  by  reason  of  a  good  degree  of 
constitutional  strength  and  vigour,,  have  survived  the  ex- 
hausting, wearing  effect  of  an  acute  attack  of  this  disease,  or, 
as  I  have  already  said,  should  it  have  been  overlooked  or  neg- 
lected in  its  forming  stage,  it  will  not  be  long  before  she  findd 
lierself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  help  of  ber  medical 
adviser,  and  her  symptoms  will  now  be  as  follows : — Very  con- 
siderable weight  and  bearing  down  in  the  hypogastric  region ; 
urgent  desire  to  urinate,  the  patient  ofleu  complaining  of  a 
feeling  of  obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  urine,  though  on  the 
catheter  being  passed,  the  bladder  will  be  found  contracted  and 
empty ;  the  urethra,  in  such  cases  is  often  much  elongated 
ftud  very  tortuous,  owing  to  its  being  considerably  displaced  by 
the  change  of  structure  in  its  immediate  vicinity.*  The  urine, 
too,  frequently  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  vesical  mucus, 
is  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  low  specific  gravity;  though 
occasionally  I  have  met  with  the  very  reverse  conditions.  The 
patient  usually  complains  of  painful  and  difficult  deliecation, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  always  incumbent  on  the  medical 
attendant  to  see  that  the  rectum  in  particular  is  never  allowed 
to  accumulate  any  considerable  amount  of  fteces;  otherwise 
these,  hardened  as  they  usually  are  by  reason  of  the  torpid  con- 
dition of  the  bowels  which  very  commonly  follows  in  the  wake 
of  this  disease,  press  upon  tbe  enlarged  and  highly  sensitive 
nM  the  gam  catheter,  rather 
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tnmour,  and  thus  not  only  ag^vate  the  disease,  bnt  oanse 
great  distreBS  to  the  patient.  It  sometimes  happens,  hovever, 
that  instead  of  constipation,  we  have  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
hovels  to  combat,  the  cause  of  this  being  the  irritation  aet  up 
in  the  rectum  by  the  presenre  of  the  tnmour  upon  it. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms  the  patient  will  he  found  to 
oomplwn  of  ocoasional  rigors,  followed  by  flushings  and  night 
perspiratione ;  loss  of  strength  and  flesh ;  parched  mouth ;  the 
tongue  red,  dry,  or  furred  ;  the  lips  cracked ;  appetite  perha^B 
unnaturally  good,  amounting  even  to  craving ;  pulse  90,  small, 
and  weak ;  and  the  skin  moist.  The  bod;  also  will  generally 
he  bent  forwards  (the  padent  observing  a  atooping  attitude), 
and  any  attempt  to  straighten  it  is  attended  with  a  considerable 
increase  of  pais.  There  is  also  very  generally  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness, and  sometimes  even  of  positive  pain,  in  the  right  or 
left  groin — as  the  right  or  left  lateral  Hgament  may  happen  to 
be  affected — and  on  this  account  the  patient  sits  or  lies  a  good 
deal,  and  generally  with  the  affected  limh  drawn  up  so  as  to 
relax  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Should  the  medical  attendant,  on  eliciting  the  above  infor- 
mation trooi  his  patient,  he  led  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
pelvic  oellolitis,  and  to  press  upon  her  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  vaginal  examination,  and  this  being  acceded  to,  and  he 
further  possessed  of  that  indispensable  requisite  to  a  right 
diagnosis  in  all  female  diseases — the  tactus  erudittu,  he  will 
probably  discover  something  like  the  following  state  of  things. 

On  the  flnger  being  passed  into  the  vagina,  it  will  be 
remarked  that  the  passage  is  both  hotter  and  harder  than 
natural.  The  ntems  will  be  fonnd  ather  low  down  (prolapsed) 
or  high  up,  pushed  to  one  side,  anteverted,  or  retroverted,  ac- 
cording to  the  site  and  size  of  the  pelvic  tumour.  This  can 
generally  be  felt  as  occupying  the  region  of  the  right  or  left 
lateral  ligament,  and  if  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  be 
carried  forward  bj/  the  aide  and  in  front  of  the  uterus — the 
bladder  having  previously  been  emptied — and  the  left  hand 
placed  on  the  hypogastrinm,  the  examiner  will  not  be  able  to 
bring  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  at  all  near  each  other ;  whilst 
the  effort  to  do  so  will  occasion  a  degree  of  pressure  on  the 
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thickened  and  inflamed  I&teral  Ugamect  exceedingly  painfdl  to 
the  patient. 

Most  oommonly,  a  hard  tumour,  not  veil  defined  in  its  ont- 
Une,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  an  orange,  will 
be  felt  between  the  fingers,  or  tfamst  aside  into  the  right  or  left 
iliao  fossa ;  or  the  tumour  may  be  displaced  backwards,  and  lie 
quite  in  the  hollow  of  the  eacrnm,  when  it  may  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  fibrous  tumour  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  nterus, 
or  a  retroflexion  of  that  organ. 

Celluhtis  is  not  always  limited  to  the  broad  ligaments,  for  it 
may  occur  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  atems  and  bladder, 
or — as  is  more  frequently  the  case — in  the  recto-Taginal  septum 
or  sulcus.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the  patient  per 
reotum,  and  this  is  best  done  by  introducing  the  index  finger 
of  the  le/l  hand  into  the  bowel — the  corresponding  finger  of  the 
right  hand  being  in  the  vagina — when  a  very  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  whole  pelvis  can  be  made,  and  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion arrived  at.  But  it  will  require  some  diagnostic  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner,  especially  in  certain  obscure  and  difficult 
cases,  to  avoid  mistaking  a  fibrous  deposit  or  tumour  of  the 
womb,  as  well  as  a  displacement  of  this  organ,  for  a  pelvic 
tumoor.  The  introduction  of  the  uterine  sound  will  always 
settle  this  point,  for  in  fibrous  tumour  the  sound  will  pass  into 
the  enlarged  cavity  of  the  uterus  some  three  to  six  inches ; 
whilst  in  retroflexion  or  anteflexion  the  introduction  of  the 
instrument  will  rectify  the  displacement,  and  so  clear  up  the 
-  difficulty.  The  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  ovarian  cysts,  especially 
the  unilocular  form  of  the  disease,  is  also  attended  with  some 
difBculty ;  but  the  position  the  ovary  occupies  in  the  pelvis, 
the  absence  of  rigors,  dysuria,  painful  or  dif&cult  defiecation, 
piun  in  the  limb,  the  absence  of  fluctuation  in  making  an  ex- 
ternal examination,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  will  generally 
suffice  to  settle  the  point.  From  general  puerperal  peritonitis 
the  differences  are  also  sufficiently  well  marked,  for  in  cellulitis 
the  tenderness  on  pressure  is  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
right  or  left  lateral  ligament,  or  to  the  groin,  and  is  not  general 
as  in  peritonitis.  Neither  is  there  any  considerable  amount  of 
tympanitis  in  pelvic  cellulitis,  unless,  indeed, — as  sometimes 
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happena  in  pnerperal  oases — the  peritonenm  becomes  involved, 
bnt  even  then  the  peritODeal  Bymptoma  are  alvays  somewhat 
masked  and  kept  in  abeyance.  The  pulse,  too,  in  oellnlitis  is 
nether  so  hard,  so  small,  nor  bo  irequent  as  in  peritonitis ;  the 
vomiting,  if  present  at  all,  is  not  urgent,  nor  doea  the  disease 
run  so  rapid  a  course  as  child-bed  fever,  which,  moreover, 
usually  sets  in  a  day  or  two  earlier  after  confinement  than 
puerperal  cellulitis. 

Uterine  phlebitis  may  he  distingnished  from  cellulitia  by  the 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  former  being  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  legs,  to  the  sheath  of  the  femoral 
veins  and  the  popliteal  space.  The  appearance  of  the  limb  or 
limhs  in  phlegmasia  dolens  is  also  characteristic,  being  swollen, 
white,  tense,  and  shining,  as  also  exquisitely  painful,  whereas 
there  is  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  leg  in 
cellulitis,  and  the  pain  is  more  generally  referred  to  the  groin 
and  hypogastrium  than  to  the  limb  itaelf. 

The  lochial  and  breast  secretions  are  more  completely  ar- 
rested in  uterine  phlebitis  than  in  the  affection  uodei  notice ; 
whilst  the  preeence  of  dysuria,  painful  deffecation,  and  hearing 
down  will  also  assist  ua  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosia ;  but  in 
every  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty  we  should  at  once  have  re- 
course to  a  vaginal  examination,  as  that  alone  can  decide  the 
point. 

Having  detected  the  existence  of  a  tumour  either  within  the 
folds  of  the  broad  ligaments,  or  in  the  loose  cellular  tisane  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  uterus,  we  should  endeavonr  to  ascertain  its 
exact  position,  relations,  size,  &c.,  and  also  whether  we  can 
detect  fluctuation  in  it.  In  its  early  stage,  cellulitis  is  marked 
by  very  acute  inflammation,  lymph  is  rapidly  and  extensively 
efEiised  and  infiltrated  into  neighbouring  organs,  so  that  in- 
stead of  a  rounded  and  regular  tumour,  we  shall  often  find  an 
irregular,  hard,  immobile  impacted  mass,  binding  the  nterus 
Bud  bladder,  or  uterus  and  rectum  together. 

Suppuration  being  by  far  the  most  usual  termination  of  pelvic 
cellulitis,  the  practitioner  will  be  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
the  pus  should  already  have  made  an  outlet  for  itself,  and  this 
is  not  only  a  point  most 'important  to  establish,  but  one  often 
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very  diffionlt  to  Bsceitain,  for,  in  a  great  many  instances,  it 
either  escapes  by  the  rectam  oi  the  vagina,  and  this  ^thont 
attTaoting  the  patient's  nottoe.  Such  is  very  generally  the  case 
when  the  absoesB  discharges  itself  into  the  vagina ;  for,  if  in  the 
puerperal  state  the  patient  or  her  nurse  mistakes  the  flon  of  pua 
for  a  return  or  increase  of  the  lochial  secretion,  whilst  if  the 
patient  be  in  the  non-puerperal  state,  the  discharge  is  attributed 
simply  to  an  increase  of  the  leucorrhwa,  which  is  almost  always 
an  intercurrent  affeotion.  When  the  abscess  communicates  with 
the  rectum,  the  patient  is  much  more  generally  cognizant  of  the 
fact,  stating,  that  after  an  unusual  degree  of  straining  at  stool,  a 
gush  of  £uid  takes  place,  which,  on  inspection,  turns  out  to  be  pus 
mixed  with  blood  ;  but  however  the  evacuation  may  take  place, 
it  is  invariably  followed  by  a  marked  abatement  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, and  the  patient  from  this  time  begins  to  recover ;  I  say 
begins  to  recover,  for  the  convalescence  is  usually  very  gradual, 
and  the  woman  may  have  many  relapses.  On  making  a  vaginal 
exeminalion  now,  a  marked  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumour 
will  be  perceived,  but  it  will  often  retain  its  hard,  doughy  feel 
for  months  afterwards. 

Id  all  the  cases  I  have  examined,  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  detect  the  point  at  which  the  pus  escaped  into  either  of  the 
two  natural  outlets.  It  is  probably  exceedingly  minute  and 
valvular  in  form.  I  have  occasionally  thought  that  I  conld  feel 
a  slight  Indentation — a  thickened  ring  of  mucous  membrane,  as 
it  were,  but  neither  the  eye  nor  the  probe  verified  this.  Happy 
is  it  for  the  patient  when  the  abscess  opens  into  either  the  vaginA 
or  the  rectum,  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  always  the  case.  I 
remember  one  instance  in  which  the  pus  made  its  way  to  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  pointed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium ;  this  case  oc- 
curred in  St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital,  and  recovered.  In  another 
nase  which  came  under  my  notice  at  the  London  Hospital  for 
Diseaaea  of  Women,  when  I  was  house  surgeon  to  that  Institu- 
tion, the  abscess  oommunicated  with  the  bladder,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  very  severe  and  protracted  attack  of  cystitis ;  this  patient 
also  recovered.  In  another  case,  which  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  a  friend,  the  pelvic  tumour  suddenly  collapsed,  and  its  sabsi- 
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denoe  ooiooided  with  OB  snddBDaDattaok  of  peritonitis;  eudfirom 
this  we  ooaduded,  vitb  reason  I  think,  that  the  ahscess  bad 
opeoed  and  diachai^ed  itself  into  the  peritoneal  sac.'  This 
patient  all  bat  died — the  attack  being  one  of  great  severity,  bnC 
eventually  she  got  well.  It  is  said  that  snch  an  aooident  as  I 
have  described  is  always  fiital,  but  this  case — if  we  were  correct 
in  our  diagnosis,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  it — 
disproves  the  correctness  of  such  an  assertion.  My  own  belief 
is,  that  a  small  quantity  of  pus  may  escape  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  be  absorbed,  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  injection  of  ovarian  tumours,  with  a  view  to  their  oblitera- 
tion, a  small  quantity  of  iodine  or  other  irritant  has  often  es- 
caped into  the  sao,  and  the  patient  recovered.  In  tapping 
ovarian  cysts  also,  and  likewise  in  the  operation  of  ovariotomy, 
I  have  myself  &equently  witnessed  the  escape  of  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  oyst,  blood,  &a.  into  the  cavity,  and  no  bad 
result  follow.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  escape  of 
a  small  quantity  of  pus  into  the  peritoneal  sac  may  only  give 
rise  to  a  manageable  attack  of  peritonitis,  not  necessarily  fatal. 

The  abscess  may  also  communicate  with  a  fallopian  tube  when 
the  pus  may  get  into  the  uterus;  or  it  may  pass  along  the  round 
ligaments  and  point  in  the  labia  externa.  But  such  instances 
are  rarely  met  with,  the  usual  course  being  that  in  which  the 
abscess  opens  into  the  vagina  or  reotum,  and  into  the  latter 
more  commonly  than  the  former. 

The  insidious  nature  of  this  disease,  and  the  marked  tendency 
to  relapse,  should  lead  the  practitioner  to  give  a  very  guarded 
prognosis  in  most  cases ;  for  he  will  do  well  to  remember,  that 
however  satisfactorily  a  case  may  seem  to  be  piogressittg,  the 
abscess  may  at  any  time  re-form,  when  a  return  of  all  the  old 
and  unfavourable  symptoms  may  be  expected. 

Although  cellulitis  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  married 
than  the  single  state,  yet  it  would  appear  in  both  to  be  con- 
nected with  and  preceded  by  a  considerable  degree  of  uterine 
disturbance,  which  perhaps  is  more  to  be  r^arded  as  its  remote 
cause  than  the  various  accidents  usually  assigned  as  causes  by- 
patients  themselves.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  assert  that 
cellulitis  may  not  Bometimes  have  for  its  sok  cause  one  or  other 
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of  such  accidents,  aa  ezposuro  to  oold  in  i^d-bed,  sitting  up 
too  BooD,  partakiDg  of  cold  drinks,  neglect  of  the  bowels,  &a. 
Indeed  in  one  of  the  cases  under  notioe  the  attack  waa  clearly 
dae  to  an  injadicious  and  nnakilfal  removal  of  an  adherent 
placenta;  in  another  to  the  use  of  the  forceps,  and  I  remember 
B  case  in  which  a  severe  attack  vas  brought  on  by  a  perBietent 
attempt  to  introduce  the  uterine  sound  and  the  iutra-uterine 
stem.  Certain  opera^ous  on  the  uterus,  such  as  dilatation  of  the 
canal  of  the  cervix,  slitting  up  of  the  same ;  attempted  catheter- 
ism  of  the  fallopian  tubes;  the  application  of  potassa  fusa  to 
indurated  or  hypertropbied  labia  uteri,  &a.  may  also  give  rise 
to  an  attack  of  cellulitis,  but  in  most  of  the  cases  which  as  yet 
have  come  under  my  observation  there  previously  existed  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree  of  derangement  of  the  uterine 
functions.  For  instance,  in  all  the  cases  nnder  notice  there  was 
obstinate  and  profuse  leacorrhcea  from  the  very  commencement 
of  menstruation.  Abortion  occurred  more  than  once  in  six  out 
of  the  eight  cases  in  married  vomen.  Dysmenorrhcea  and 
monorrhagia  were  prominent  symptoms  in  two  of  the  cases, 
whilst  the  ninth,  which  occurred  in  a  single  woman,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  severe  form  of  ulceration  of  the  ob  and  cervix  uteri. 
The  exciting  cause  of  the  cellulitis  in  this  case  was  a  severe 
sprain  of  the  back  in  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  This  was  followed 
by  rigors,  flushings,  severe  pain  in  the  pelvic  region,  &c. ;  and 
in  the  course  of  about  six  weeks,  on  straining  one  day  when  at 
stool,  she  passed  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pure  pus,  after 
which  she  experienced  great  relief;  the  pus,  however,  continued 
to  discharge  per  rectum  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  her  con- 
valescence was  very  protracted. 

The  treatment  of  pelvic  cellulitis  is  a  very  wide  subject,  and 
one  upon  which  I  can  only  here  throw  out  a  few  general  hints. 
To  be  salutary  it  must  be  energetic,  for  it  cannot  be  too  forcibly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  that  he  has  to  treat 
a  highly  acute  affection,  and  one  in  which  he  ought,  by  every 
means  within  his  reach,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  speedy 
resolution,  and  so  prevent  the  formation  of  matter.  I  say  speedy 
resolution,  because  I  have  found  that  nnless  the  inflammatory 
action  is  soon  arrested — viz.  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
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oocurreiice  of  the  first  rigor,  there  exists  but  slender  hopes  of 
preTenUng  the  formation  of  an  abscesB,  and  of  saving  the  patient 
irom  a  long  and  wearing  illness  under  which  she  not  very  nn- 
freqnently  sinks. 

On  the  very  first  occurrence  of  rigors,  Aconite  or  Yeratmm 
viride  ought  to  be  administered  ;  but  to  be  of  use,  these  medi- 
cines must  be  given  in  low  potencies  and  at  short  intervals.  I 
consider  it  worse  than  useless  to  give  highly  attenuated  medicines 
in  a  disease  in  which  irreparable  mischief  may  be  efiected  in  a 
few  hours.  We  must,  therefore,  give  the  mediciue  indicated  in 
&  sufficiently  low  potency  and  in  sueli  a  dose  as  to  bring  the 
system  under  its  influence  within  a  few  hours,  otherwise  the 
patient  vill  have  bnt  litile  reason  to  thank  us  for  our  interfer- 
ence, or  ne  to  congratulate  onraelves  upon  our  success.  Aconite 
1st  decimal,  or  even  (in  very  urgent  and  severe  caeea)  the  pure 
tincture  itself,  ought  to  he  given  every  hour  until  the  rigors 
abate ;  or  this  medicine  may  be  given  in  alternation  with  Bella- 
donna ;  but  valuable  as  these  drugs  undoubtedly  are  in  most 
inflammatory  diseases,  they  will  still  occasionally  disappoint  us. 
I  therefore  hail  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  so  powerful  and 
valuable  an  antiphlogistic  as  Yeratnim  viride,  especially  as  it 
has  been  proved  to  exercise  a  most  decidedly  beneficial  control 
over  all  pelvic  infiammalions,  &c.  According  to  Dr.  Hale  of 
America,  this  drug  is  homoeopathic  to  a  great  many  forms  of 
uterine  disease,  such  as  amenorrhoea,  sudden  suppression  of  the 
menses,  and  particularly  to  suppression  of  the  lochia  and  milk 
accompanied  by  fever,  nansea,  vomiting,  and  headache.  It  will 
therefore  readily  occur  to  the  minda  of  most  homosopathio 
physicians  that  it  is  strikingly  indicated  in  the  first  stage  of 
pelvic  cellulitis,  and  although  I  have  not  yet  put  this  to  the 
proof,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so  if  opportunity  ofiered,  and 
with  a  pretty  confident  expectation  of  success, 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  professional  brethren  the  great 
importance  of  attending  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  in  this 
disease,  for  a  collection  of  hardened  feeces  can  never  fail  to 
aggravate  the  afi'eclioo  where  it  exists,  aud  even  in  some  cases 
of  great  neglect  I  can  believe  that  it  would  even  occasion  ah 
attack.     The  leotnm.  in  partioiilar  must  he  kept  constantly 
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empty ;  to  effect  this  there  is  no  better  meana  than  the  daily 
use  of  copious  wanu  groel  or  warm  water  laveineDts.  Noz 
and  opium  maybe  tried  in  order  to  overcome  the  acoompanyiDg 
coDBtipation,  but  they  will  not,  in  some  oases  at  least,  suffice  to 
produce  a  sufficiently  soluble  motion ;  and  Fodopfayllio,  or 
even  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil,  should  be  bad  recourse  to.  The 
vagina  should  also  be  carefully  syringed  out  with  warm  flas-seed 
tea  at  least  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  hypogastrium 
should  be  covered  with  a  hot  bran  or  linseed  meal  poultice, 
wfaich  ought  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  all  these  means,  pus  should 
form  (which  will  be  known  by  tbe  rigors  partially  subsiding, 
and  followed  by  a  deep-seated  painful  throbbing  in  one  or  other 
ilinc  region,  by  the  pulse  becoming  small,  and  by  symptoms  of 
collapse  setting  in),  we  must  then  have  recourse  to  Mercurius, 
and  also  to  Arsenicum,  Pulsatilla,  China,  &c. ;  and  the  patient 
must  be  well  supported  with  strong  beef  tea,  animal  jellies,  and 
particularly  with  brandy.  If  there  be  any  one  diseased  con- 
dition more  than  another  which  calls  for  the  free  exhibition  of 
tbe  hydro- carbons,  it  is  that  in  which  tbe  pyogenic  process 
exists  in  all  intensity,  and  having  given  rise  to  blood  poisoning, 
is  threatening  life  at  its  very  fountain.  That  form  of  sustenance, 
therefore,  which  can  be  most  readily  assimilated,  and  that  can 
pass  into  the  oirculation  simply  by  endosmoeis  without  under- 
going the  tardy  and  exhaustive  process  of  digestion,  is  the  one 
most  clearly  indicated  in  such  a  case  as  this  ;  but  to  be  of  use, 
the  brandy  must  be  given  fi'eely,  though  in  regulating  tbe 
quantity  much  of  course  must  depend  npon  the  age,  constitu- 
tion, and  temperament  of  the  patient ;  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  far  more  danger  of  giving  too  little  than 
too  much. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  we  have  yet  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  making  an  artificial  outlet  for  the  pus  in  those 
cases  in  which  we  can  detect  fluctuation,  but  where  the  walls  of 
the  abscess  are  too  thick  to  allow  nature  to  relieve  herself.  In 
making  an  opening  into  the  abscess,  we  must  be  guided  by 
many  circumstances  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  any 
intelligent  practitioner ;  in  particular  he  moat  take  great  :care 
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not  to  injure  adjacent  o^ana  or  arteries,  and  in  no  oese  even  to 
dream  of  performing  the  operation  unless  fluotnation  can  be  dis- 
tioodjr  felt,  and  the  pus  be  near  the  sarfaoe.  Such  precantions 
being  observed,  I  feel  sare  then  an  artificial  opening  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  had  recourse  to  with  manifold  advantage  to  the 
patient ;  indeed  I  can  conceive  of  inatances  in  which  it  might 
even  save  life. 


1.  Homceopathy,  at  Practised  in  Manchester  Contratted 
teith  Us  Alleged  PrincipUa.  By  William  Robebts,  B.A., 
M.D.,  Sua.     Manchester:  18S3.     David  Kelly. 

2.  Homceopathy.  A  Reeiew  of  Dr.  Roberts'  Attach  on  tha 
Hotnceopathic  Practitioners  of  Manchester.  By  Thohab 
Bayner,  M.D.,  &o.     Manchester:  1862. 

8,  Homceopathy  as  Practised  in  Manchester  in  Harmony 
with  its  Alleged  Principles.  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Roberts' 
Paifiphlet.  By  John  Drcuhond,  M.B,C.S.L.,  &c.  H. 
Turner,  Manchester  and  London. 

We  have  here  another  of  those  periodioal  attaoke  npon  homoeo- 
pathy with  which  we  are  favoured  by  our  intimate  enemies,  the 
allopaths,  every  now  and  then,  to  revive  their  declining  hopes 
that  the  detested  heresy  is  "going  down"  at  last.  In  language 
and  style  it  is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  "Homceopathy 
Unmasked,"  and  it  oontains  none  of  the  ridionloug  nonsense 
about  the  heretical  theological  tendencies  of  onr  system,  which 
Dr.  Simpson  talked.  It  is,  however,  not  the  less  imbued  with 
malus  ammsu,  and  we  mast  add,  mala  ,fidet,  and  cannot  be 
oiedited  with  the  high  motives  and  aim  to  which  the  autiior 
lays  olum.  Any  evil  it  might  do  to  the  cause  of  troth  is  likely 
to  be  averted  by  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  above  two  excel- 
lent replies,  which  expose  the  misrepresentations  completely; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  nltimate  effect  of  this  controversy  wiU 
be  to  .gain  tu  new  adherents,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
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withoat  exoeption  id  all  previons  oontroTerBiea.  The  first  thing 
we  have  to  notice  in  Dr.  Koberts's  book  is,  that  it  ia  an  appeal 
to  the  noD-medioal  public.     On  this  Dr.  Rayner  remaiks: — 

"  We  may,  at  this  point,  notice  an  objection  our  author  ut^b 
againBt  tbe  literature  of  homceopatby,  vbich  is  its  adaptation  to  the 
general  or  un-Bcientific  reader.  '  HomtEopathy,*  he  says, '  clumB  to 
be  a  Bcience,  yet  its  advocates,  dissatieSed  with  its  reception  by  scien- 
tific men,  have  turned  to  the  public  for  support.  Xow  this  ia  a  aue- 
picious  proceeding  in  a  department  of  knowledge  which,  if  a  ecience 
at  all,  is  Bimply  a  branch  of  pure  natural  science  and  natural  history.' 
He  (ben  goes  on  to  show  that '  medicine  is,  for  inherent  reasons,  one 
of  the  most  intricate  of  tbe  natural  sciences,  requiring  a  knowledge 
of  physiology,  of  which  the  basis  is  organic  chemistry  and  micro- 
scopic anatomy.'  And,  'that  to  appreciate  and  pronounce  on  facts 
relating  to  the  cure  of  diaeaaes,  requires  an  estensive  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  natural  history  and  course  of  diseases,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy.'  He  then  reiteratea  bis  former  state- 
ment, that  'it  is  a  suspicious  proceeding  on  the  part  of  homcBopa' 
thists  to  appeal  to  the  general  public  on  questions  which,  maniiestly, 
can  only  be  decided  in  the  Court  of  Science.  But  it  has  been  the 
course  of  medical  empirics  in  all  ages,  and  the  fashion  is  not  dead  in 
our  days.'  (p.  53.)  Clearly  not;  or  Dr.  Boherts  would  not  have 
relinquished  '  for  months,  congenial  pursuits,'  for  the  sake  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  public  to  decide  on  this  vexed  scientific  questioo.  How 
insidiously  the  malaria  has  stolen  upon  bim,  and  benumbed  his  sense 
of  propriety,  so  that  be  has  not  only  appealed  to  the  public,  but  in 
order  to  bring  down  bis  appeal  to  the  meanest  capacity,  has  copied, 
translated,  and  published  (in.^  timile),  the  prescriptions  of  other 
medical  men — a  course  of  conduct,  in  aU  lime,  held  to  be  most 
unprofessional." 

Dr.  Boberts's  own  acconat  of  the  mun  object  of  his  book  is 
as  foHowa : — 

"  Before  proceeding  to  my  task,  however,  I  have  an  observation  to 
make.  Although  stmiUa  nmilibia  evrmttur  is  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  bomcsopathy,  and  is,  indeed,  embalmed  in  its  very  name,  it 
is  not,  for  all  that,  its  most  prominent  feature  to  the  perception  of 
mortals.  The  law  of  nmiHa,  as  the  reader  will  find  demonatrated 
in  the  second  chapter,  is  little  more  thaa  a  sublime  abstraction,  inca- 
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pkble  of  U17  but  the  moet  imperfect  end  linuted  translation  into 
pncllce.  The  doctrine  of  inflniteiiinEil  doeee,  on  the  contraiy,  !>  one 
of  methenutical  plainneBs ;  and  it  is  capable  of  easy  and  unerring 
application  to  practice.  It  might  have  been  foretold  from  the  begin- 
ning that,  in  coniequence  of  this  inherent  difference,  the  abstract 
principle  vould  abide  in  cloudland ;  while  the  tangible  rule  vouid 
give  bodjr,  complexion,  and  outward  dress  to  the  new  iaith,  and, 
before  long,  attract  to  itself  the  exclusive  devotion  of  its  votaries. 
And  80  it  happened.  The  tiny  phial  of  tincture,  with  its  drop  doee; 
the  fairy,  tacteless  globule,  the  sugar  of  milk  powder,  the  cup  of 
pure  water — these  were  palpable  enough  to  the  patient  and  to  his 
wondering  fiiends ;  but  whether  the  treatment  was  in  unison  or  not 
with  the  law  of  timilia,  bow  could  they  tell?  This  law  could  never 
be  to  them  more  than  a  form  of  words  altogether,  and,  of  necesuty, 
beyond  their  appredation.  Whatever  came  in  the  little  phial,  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  globule,  or  as  insipid  sugar  of  milk  powder,  that 
was  homceopathy  to  them.  It  will  now  be  understood  why  infinl. 
tesimal  doses  take  the  precedence  in  these  pages."     (p.  ix.) 

We  ceitainl;  do  understand  it  very  well.  But  we  are  amazed 
that  he  shoald  confess  it  with  such  a  cynical  frankness.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  that  the  dose  is  merely  incidental  to 
bomoBopathy,  but  that  it  has  attracted  the  almost  exclusive  at- 
tention of  a  publio  incapable  of  fully  comprehending  the  qnes- 
iJon  as  a  whole.  With  the  object  of  proving  a  number  of  his 
medical  brethren  to  be  cheats  and  impostors,  he  addresses  him- 
self to  that  public  on  the  only  point  palpable  to  them,  with  the 
hope,  if  be  can  show  something  inconsistent  in  that,  with  theii 
preconceived  (though  erroneous),  notions,  be  may  easily  throw 
dust  in  tbeir  eyes  as  to  the  more  theoretical  and  recondite  parts 
of  the  question.  The  plan  is  simple.  1st.  He  asserts  the  in- 
finitesimal dose  is  essential  to  homceopathy.  2nd.  He  decrees 
that  the  third  dilution,  or  the  millionth  of  a  grain,  is  the 
strongest  dose  that  can  be  called  infinitesimal  (all  above  that 
being,  we  presume,  allopathic).  3rd.  Therefore,  when  any 
larger  dose  is  given,  the  praotitioner  has  no  belief  in  homceo- 
pat^y ;  and  when  the  medicine  is  one  also  in  ordinary  use,  it  is, 
he  lonndly  asserts,  allopathic  in  action  as  well  as  in  dose, 
while  the  latter  is  disguised  so  as  to  take  in  the  homoeopatfaio 
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public— that  homceopathy  is,  in  fact,  the  "mock  practice  of  a 
mock  BciencB."  Dr.  Roberts  tells  us  he  feels  it  a  public  duty  to 
expose  all  this,  and  is  anxious  that  the  charitable  subscribers 
to  the  Homcsopathio  Dispensary  should  be  aware  that  their 
money  is  spent  on  old-fashioned  drugs  in  old-fashioned  doses. 
Why  does  he  not  say  at  once  he  is  anxious  that  the  other  class 
of  patients  should  be  aware  that  the  new  pnfBng  shop  over  the 
way  sells  nothing  but  the  old  wares  under  new  names,  and  the 
said  patients  had  better  oome  back  to  the  old  shop?  The  way 
he  sets  about  bis  task  is  this :  he  gathers  all  the  homceopathio 
prescriptions  he  can  get,  and  prints  some  \nfac  simile,  with  an 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  By  this  means  be  proves  or 
discovers,  as  he  imagines  (what  nobody  dreamt  was  hidden), 
that  we  often  give  much  larger  doses  than  the  millionth  of  a 
grain !  Or  course  the  gist  of  his  case  is,  that  this  should  be 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  homcsopathy.  On  this  point 
we  quote  Dr.  Rajner : — 

"A  quotation  from  Habnemana  heads  the  chapter  on  the  doee,  to 
the  effect  that  a  medicine,  though  it  may  be  homceopathically  suited 
to  the  cure  of  disease,  does  harm  in  every  doae  that  is  too  large — 
the  more  harm  the  larger  the  dose ;  and  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
dose,  it  does  more  harm  the  greater  its  homceopathidty.  This  is  bo 
self-evident  a  proposition,  that  even  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
cannot  demur  to  it,  especially  when  he  remembers  hie  cases  of  teta- 
nus. But  the  question  comes — what  doee  ia  too  large  ?  In  many 
cases,  the  dose  is  too  large  if  it  produce  aggravation  or  develop  its 
own  phyuological  effects  in  the  patient;  and  yet  there  are  cases  in 
which  even  this  may  be  done  to  some  slight  extent,  not  only  without 
barm,  but  with  benefit;  probably  syphilis  Is  such  a  case.  As  a 
rule,  however,  we  hold  that  dose  to  be  small  enough  which  produces 
in  the  patient  no  other  effect  than  the  relief  of  the  ailment  under 
which  he  labours ;  or,  in  other  words,  which  acts  as  an  alterative  is 
Btad  to  do.  If,  then,  an  infiuiteumal  dose  answers  this  end,  it  is  not 
too  small ;  if  a  masdve  dose  does  this,  and  no  more,  it  ia  not  too 
lai^e.  Thia  allows  plenty  of  range,  surely,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
view  taken  of  tbe  doae  by  many  practitioners  of  homoeopathy,  as 
well  in  Mancheatei  as  elsewhere." 

Tliis  we  accept  as  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  matter;  and 
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if  80,  what  becomes  of  Dr.  Eoberts'a  wbolo  charge  of  incon- 
fiistency  ?  The  foandation  being  gone,  the  whole  edifioe  tnmbleB 
in  pieces. 

But  wo  will  meet  him  on  even  a  lower  ground.  No  doubt, 
though  not  essential,  the  email  dose  is  a  great  incidental  advan- 
ISge^of  homcBopathy;  in  that,  as  a  rule,  the  druge  have 
neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  are  of  small  hulk  and  small  cost. 
Let  us  go  into  detail,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  claim  that  still 
for  homoeopathy,  even  with  those  instances  given  by  Dr.  Boberte, 
though  no  doubt  they  do  not  give  the  fairest  average  of  homceo- 
pathic  prescriptions. 

Out  of  the  classified  list  of  doses  at  page  22,  seven  were 
stated  to  be  in  pure  tinctures.  From  this  the  reader  is  supposed 
to  infer  that  the  dose  was  allopathic,  or  something  like  it.  But 
when  we  tarn  to  the  Jac  simile  of  one  of  these  prescriptions,  at 
page  10,  we  find  that  a  powder  moistened  with  the  said  tincture 
(the  quantity  not  stated,  but  Dr.  Boherts  says  the  custom  is  to 
use  6  drops ;  a  chemist,  in  Liverpool,  says  his  custom  is  to  put 
S  drops  when  the  quantity  is  not  stated),  say  6  drops,  is  to  he 
dissolved  in  12  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  one  given  for  a  dose. 
The  dose  in  this  case  ia,  in  reality,  only  half  a  drop.  The 
medicines  so  mentioned  in  that  prescription  are  tincture  of  Can- 
tharides  and  tincture  of  Bark.  The  dose  of  those  two  medi- 
oines,  in  allopathic  practice,  according  to  Neligan,  is  10  to  40 
drops,  and  60  to  180  drops  respectively;  and  yet  the  ignorant, 
non-medical  persons  whom  he  is  addressing  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Boberts  that  the  above  are  allopathic  prescnptione !  By 
analyzing  the  remaining  prescriptions,  whioh  are  all  in  more 
minute  doses,  with  the  exception  of  one  class,  we  find  that  in 
14  the  dose  is  from  '/lo  to  Vm  or  Vej  of  a  drop.  In  19  it  was 
irom  */ioo  to  Viooo,  &°d  in  \i  from  '/logg  to  a  billionth.  The 
excepted  class  is  those  given  really  in  the  ordinary  dose  of  allo- 
paths. Of  this  class  he  states  there  were  IS.  We  have  no 
means  of  checking  the  truth  of  this,  but  we  can  state  positively 
that  does  not  form  anything  like  an  average  per  centage  of  saoh 
prescriptions  used  by  homoeopathic  practitioners.  Some  of  the 
instances  given  are  of  medicines  common  to  both  schools,  and 
which  are  really  homceopathio,  though  used  empirically  by  the 
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allopaths.  Of  oonrse,  of  these,  we  may  push  the  dose  to  an; 
ezteot  experience  leads.  Others,  again,  are  openly  and  avowedly 
used  by  us  for  allopathic  or. antipathic  purposes,  and  of  course 
require  the  ordinary  dose.  On  this  point,  we  quote,  as  a  com- 
plete explanation,  from  Drummond,  page  17: — 

"  Although  Hahnemann  contended  for  the  uniTerBality  of  the  law 
of  Bimilare,  we  do  not  wiah  to  do  this,  because  we  beUeve  it  to  be  a 
general,  and  not  a  universal  therapeutical  law.  Aa  an  example  of 
my  meaning,  we  will  take  a  caBC  in  which  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  undigested  and  fermenting  food.  Here  we  have  the  palpable 
cause  of  the  suffering — viz.,  the  undigested  food,  as  well  as  the 
functional  or  structural  changes,  which  are  probably  the  vital  causes 
of  the  food  remaining  uni^gested.  Now  the  medical  man  may  use 
his  discretion  whether  the  proper  and  best  mode  for  him  to  proceed 
is  to  empty  the  stomach  of  its  contents  and  thus  remoTe  the  cause  of 
complaint,  or  whether  he  should  treat  the  purely  vital  disorder  which 
has  impaired  the  vigour  of  the  digestive  system.  If  he  adopts  the 
first  course,  he  will  rid  the  patient  of  pain  for  a  time,  and  he  will  do 
so  quickly,  but  probably  this  relief  will  only  continue  until  he  par- 
takes of  bis  next  meal.  He  therefore  follows  up  his  palliative  treat- 
ment by  other  means  of  a  specific  nature.  Now,  if  the  homceopath 
treated  the  case  after  this  common- sense  fesbion,  he  might  be  said  to 
have  administered  an' emetic  for  the  cure  of  indigestion,  although  in 
reality  he  only  gave  it  to  get  rid  of  some  offending  and  undigested 
food,  and  really  cured  his  patient  afterwards  by  the  use  of  such 
remedies  as  nuz  vonuca,  pulsatilla,  etc.  Or  again,  in  a  case  of  con* 
stipation,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  lessened  vigour  of  the  intestines, 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  acting  inefficiently,  and  with  the  accumu- 
lation within  them,  which  might  proceed  to  obstruction  if  allowed  to 
go  on  unchecked.  A  homtEopath  may  therefore  use  castor  oil,  croton 
oil,  compound  colocynth  pill,  or  any  other  purgative,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, aa  a  means  to  remove  the  obstruction ;  but  for  the  cure  of  the 
causes  of  the  obstruction — the  vital  deficiency  which  has  led  to  im- 
piured  action — he  will  use  appropriate  specific  remedies,  as  dux 
vomica,  alum,  opium,  or  lead." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  dose,  as  the  qaestion  raised 
by  Dr.  Boberts  really  posseSH  an  interest,  we  have  taken  steps 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  actual  average  of  doses  used  at  least  in 
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the  nortt)  of  England.  The  doae  is  entirely  a  matter  to  be  de- 
termined by  experience,  and  since  bomcBopathiBte  hnve  refused  to 
be  bound  by  any  dogmatic  teaching  on  thia  point  by  Hahnemann 
or  any  one  else,  the  question  may  be  looked  on  as  in  a  state  of 
tTHosition.  On  enqniry  in  Liverpool,  which  was  most  conve- 
nient, we  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  principal  homceo- 
pathie  chemist  with  a  list  of  the  doses  ordered  in  the  hundred 
prescriptions  preceding  the  day  on  which  the  information  waa 
sought.  The  result  ie  as  follows  : — Of  doses  of  one  drop  and 
upwards  of  the  pure  tincture  there  were  ten  examples.  Of 
these  one  drop  was  usual,  and  the  highest  quantity  three  drops, 
viz.  of  Chelidonlum,  which  is  a  weak  medicine  like  Taraxacum. 
Of  doses  under  a  drop  or  grain,  and  above  i/ioth,  there  were 
also  ten  examples.  Between  and  '/igth  and  Ysith  there  were  nine 
examples.  Between  '/mth  and  Viooth  there  were  fiileen  examples. 
Between  the  '/looth  and  the  billionth  there  were  fifty-six  ex- 
amples, viz. : — 

OFthelOOth  ....         S  examples. 

1000th 

10,000th      . 

-  -  ■    millionth 

100  millionth 

billionth 

56 
On  enquiry  at  the  Liverpool  Homceopathic  Dispensary  we  find 
n   somewhat  similar  scale,   but  the  majority  of  prescriptions 
were  between  the  Y,oth  and  the  millionth. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  drugs  for  the  Liverpool  Homoso- 
pathic  Dispensary,  we  find  that,  by  the  report  for  January  1862, 
there  were  dispensed  during  last  year  34,069  prescriptions,  at 
the  total  cost  of  drugs  of  34^.,  exclusive  of  cod  liver  oil,  giving 
an  average  of  about  ^d.  for  each  prescription. 

These  data  we  think  triumphantly  vindicate  for  the  actual 
practice  of  homceopathy  as  close  a  correspondence  between  the 
ideal  of  homoaopatby  and  its  working  out  in  reality  as  we  can 
ever  expect  in  the  working  out  of  any  theory.  While  we  have 
never  attempted  to  conceal  that  in  certain  exceptional  instances 
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allopathic  preBcriptiona  are  avovedly  used,  and  while  in  othet 
cases  from  the  BtiODg  taste  or  smell  or  colour  of  certain  other- 
vise  weak  medicine  perceptible  doses  must  he  given,  yet  we 
maintain  that  on  the  average  our  system  poBsessee  in  practice  the 
merits  of  the  tastelesBDesa,  Bmall  bulk  and  cheapness  of  drugs 
we  have  always  claimed  for  it.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Manchester  doctor  has  discovered  a 
mare's  nest,  and  we  wish  him  and  his  jubilant  oolleagues  joy  of 
it.  No  doubt  his  friends  of  the  Medical  Ethical  Society  (who 
turned  out  Dr.  Boberton  because  he  acted  as  no  man  of  com- 
mon humanity  or  gentlemanly  feehiig  could  have  done  otherwise 
than  act)  will  vote  their  thanks  to  him  and  sympathize  with  his 
indignation  against  the  "  mock  practitioners  of  a  mock  science.'' 
But  tbey  cannot  but  feel  that  we  are  quite  aware  that  all  this  is 
mere  affectatJOD  put  on  to  conceal  their  anger  and  vexation  at 
finding  we  are  not  the  noodles  they  would  fain  have  the  public 
believe  we  are,  and  are  not  sectarians  hide-bound  by  narrow 
dogmas,  but  able  and  willing  to  practise  medicine  as  masters  of 
all  the  resources  of  our  art.  In  short,  the  sting  of  the  whole 
thing  lies  in  this,  that  we  are  the  fhtsicianb  and  they  are  only 
Allopaths. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  Few  Wordt  about  Shoet. 
Since  the  day  when  the  classical  shoemaker,  elated  by  hie  euccesH. 
ful  criticiBiD  on  the  statuary's  represeDtation  of  a  sandal,  ventured 
on  further  fault-finding  and  was  snubbed  back  to  his  busineae,  with 
the  recommeadation  to  stick  to  his  last,  his  representatives  in  all 
auc(^eeding  ages  haye  amply  revenged  the  inault  offered  to  their 
predecessor,  by  playing  all  sorts  of  fantaatic  tricks  with  the  last  to 
wUch  they  were  relegated.  The  torture  they  have  inflicted  on 
humanity,  in  their  cruel  efforts  to  twist  and  distort  the  human  foot, 
from  the  shape  nature  fashioned  it  to  their  own  fanciful  and  unnatu- 
ral  ideal,  is  something  appalling  to  contemplate.  In  defiance  of 
nature  and  of  their  original  anubber,  the  statuary,  they  have  inces- 
BButly  endeavoived  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  foot  into  a  pointed  moo- 
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timA\y,  m  adkpted  for  walking,  but  Ingeniomly  contrived  for  Uie 
development  of  Tuious  painftil  maladies,  which  would  be  totally 
unknown  were  natural  principles,  and  not  shoemaker's  fashnus,  to 
regulate  the  shape  of  the  shoe.  Bunions,  corns,  defonned  noils, 
perhaps  even  gout  itself,  are  some  of  the  common  torments  shoe- 
makers have  inflicted  on  our  unhappy  race ;  while  flat  feet,  caries  of 
ths  bones,  lameness,  are  often  the  result  of  the  baleful  art.  And 
mankind  have  suflTered  in  silence,  ecarcelf  daring  }o  murmur  at  their 
torturers.  We  have  been  content,  with  every  pair  of  Dew  boots,  to 
walk  about  in  agony  for  days  or  weeks,  until  our  foot  (»>uld  work 
the  leather  from  the  shoemaker's  fancy  shape  into  some  approxima- 
tion to  the  natural  form ;  and  then  we  have  been  chagrined  to  observe 
that  our  boot  has  been  bo  worked  "out  of  shape,"  t.  e.,  out  of  the 
ehoemaker's  shape  into  something  resembling  the  natural  shape. 
But,  in  the  end,  the  shoemaker  triumphed;  for  each  successive  pair 
of  new  boots,  by  repeating  the  process  of  distortion,  irremediably 
altered,  more  and  more,  the  original  shape  of  the  foot,  until  at  length 
we  discovered,  to  our  mortification,  that  our  foot  was  permanently 
disfigured,  and  would  bear  no  comparison  with  the  foot  of  the  classi- 
cal statue.  For  ages  we  have  conceded  to  the  shoemaker  unlimited 
control  over  the  shape  of  that  last  be  was  counselled  to  stick  to ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  be  has  done  with  our  feet  just  what 
he  pleased ;  and  now  the  well-shod  foot  no  more  resembles  tLe  foot 
nature  intended  us  to  have,  than  Caliban  resembles  the  Apollo 
Bel  vide  re. 

But  the  despotism  of  the  shoemaker  is,  we  hope,  coming  to  an 
end.  In  this  nineteenth  century,  when  nothing  is  acquiesced  in 
because  it  is  conventional — when  the  spirit  of  scepticism  attacks  all 
time-honoured  traditions  and  unceremoniously  explodes  the  most 
venerable  fallacies — when  everyone  pokes  his  nose  into  everyone 
eiae'e  business — and  refonns  in  one  profession  are  usually  the  work 
of  members  of  another— in  this  century,  we  repeat,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  shoemaker's  traditional  notions  as  to  the  proper 
form  of  the  human  foot  would  remain  unqueslioned.  Accordingly, 
we  have  before  us  two  treatises  on  the  proper  shape  of  the  shoe, 
published  withm  the  last  two  years,  one  by  Dr,  H.  Meyer,  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  Zurich,*  the  other  by  a  practJcal — but,  we  presume, 

•  Why  the  Shoe  Knchtt ;  a  Contribution  to  Applied  Aiiatomy.  By  Hennann 
Meyer,  H.D.,  &c.;  translated  by  J.  B.  Craig,  I»B,C.P.E.  Edinborgfa,  18W. 
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lieredcal — shoemaker,  Mr.  Doirie,  of  Charing  Cross.*  The  work  of 
iFrofeasor  Meyer  is  chiefly  upon  the  proper  form  to  be  given  to  the 
Bole  of  the  shoe  or  boot.  He  points  out  that,  in  the  natural  shape 
of  the  foot,  a  stnught  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  great 
.toe,  if  prolonged  to  the  heel,  would  pass  through  its  centre ;  and  he 
asserts,  quite  correctly,  that  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  in  order  to  fit  the 
normal  foot,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  great  toe  to 
have  its  normal  position  in  the  shoe.  In  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  as 
usually  constructed,  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  centre  of  the  great  toe,  falls  to  the  inside  of  the  heel, 
and  the  shoe  constructed  on  a  sole  of  this  shape  will  have  a  tendency 
to  push  the  great  toe  towards  the  centre  of  the  foot,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  it  actually  does.  But  if  the  great  toe  be  pushed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  foot,  its  metatarsal  joint  will  be  injured,  the  liga^ 
ments  strdned,  the  joint  itself  partially  dislocated.  The  consequence 
is  an  unsightly  projection  which  is  exposed  to  pressure,  bruiHCS,  and 
other  injuries,  whereby  bunions  are  the  usual  result;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  gouty  subject,  as  the  gout  usually  fastens  on  a  part  that  has 
been  injured,  the  common  peat  of  the  gouty  attack  is  in  this  poor, 
partially  dislocated  and  systematically  injured,  great  toe.  In  soles 
of  shoes  constructed  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Professor  Meyer, 
when  the  shoes  are  placed  side  by  side,  with  the  heels  in  contact, 
the  inner  marine  of  the  front  part  will  be  found  to  lie  close  together, 
just  as  the  normal  feet,  when  placed  close  together,  will  be  found  to 
be  in  contact  all  along  their  mner  borders,  from  the  heels  to  the  end 
of  the  great  toes.  Shoes  constructed  on  this  principle  will  preserve 
the  natural  shape  of  tlie  foot,  and  give  the  pedestrian  the  full  power 
of  his  toes  in  walking,  which  he  cannot  have  in  shoes  constructed  in 
the  ordinary  fashion,  where  the  great  toe  is  forcibly  thrust  into  the 
middle  of  the  foot,  probably  overlapping  some  of  the  other  toes, 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  squeezed  out  of  all  shape  and  proportion  by 
the  similar  inclination  given  to  the  outside  of  the  sole. 

For  feet  already  distorted  and  mis-shapen  by  the  sinister  skill  of  the 
shoemaker,  Professor  Meyer  insists  on  constructing  his  ideally  perfect 
shoe.  That  is  to  say,  the  sole  is  to  be  cut  exactly  as  if  the  great 
too  were  in  its  proper  position.  By  this  means,  he  asserts,  the  toe 
will  be  brought  to  resume  its  normal  position,  and  the  deformed  foot 
will  be  regenerated.     Whether  this  assertion  is  home  out  by  facts 

*  The  FoU  and  iti  Gavering.     B7  JwneB  Dowie.     London,  1861 . 
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or  no,  we  are  not  inapoNtioii  to  dedde;  but  certidiily  ProieMar 
Heyer'e  plan  remindB  ub  of  the  philosophic  tailors  of  Laputa,  who 
measured  their  cuetomerB  on  strictly  mathematical  principles,  with 
quadrants,  sextants,  dumpy  levellers,  and  the  like  scientiSc  instru- 
ments; and,  if  we  remember  right,  the  dothes  never  fitted  properly. 
Dr.  Meyer  evidently  dislikes  the  plan  adopted  by  some  shoemakers, 
of  taking  an  outline  of  the  foot.  "  Most  ehoemakers,"  he  says,  "  use 
such  drawing  in  order  to  find  out  how  they  will  be  able,  most  con- 
D  squeeze  the  foot  into  the  smallest  possible  compass." 
"For  healthy  feet,"  he  adds,  "a  drawing  is  superfiuous;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  the  length  and  breadth,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  healthy  foot." 

Mr.  Dowie's  little  book  contains  a  translation  of  Professor  Cam- 
per's treatise  "On  the  Best  Form  of  Shoe."  If  the  principles 
inculcated  by  Camper  had  been  acted  on  by  shoemakers  in  general 
since  his  day,  the  world  would  have  been  spared  a  great  deal  of 
torture.  He  pointed  out  tlie  mischief  of  the  ordinary  couetructioa 
of  the  sole,  its  effect  in  distorting  the  great  toe  and  causing  coma 
and  bunions;  and  though  he  did  not  lay  down  an  exact  rule  for  the 
construction  of  the  sole,  as  Professor  Meyer  has  done,  he  insisted 
strongly  on  (^ving  it  sufficient  breadth,  and  one  of  the  figures  he 
gives  represents  pretty  accurately  the  shape  of  a  sole  adapted  to  ft 
normal  foot. 

Mr.  Dowie,  in  his  part  of  the  work,  recognises  the  principle  of 
making  the  sole  of  the  shoe  correspond  to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  but 
be  does  not  go  to  the  same  length  in  this  respect  as  Professor  Meyer. 
He  exposes  the  ill  effects  of  the  ordinary  wedge-shaped  toe  of  boots 
and  shoes,  to  which  he  attributes  the  deformiiy  of  the  great  toe  and 
its  dislocation  into  the  middle  of  the  foot.  The  remedy  for  this  he 
proposes  is  to  make  plenty  of  room  in  the  shoe  for  the  toes,  by 
increasing  the  upper-leather  at  the  toe  of  the  shoe.  But  Mr,  Dowie's 
great  claim  to  be  considered  a  reformer,  consists  in  bis  introduction 
of  a  piece  of  "elasticated  leather"  into  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the 
hoot  or  shoe.  By  this  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance,  he  gives  to 
a  tbick-soled  boot  or  shoe  all  the  flexibility  of  a  slipper,  and  the 
foot,  in  walking,  retains  all  its  natural  springiness.  None  but  those 
who  have  tried  them  can  form  a  notion  of  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
it  is  to  walk  in  thick-soled  boots  constructed  on  Mr.  Dowie's  princi- 
ple, alter  having  been  accustomed  to  wear  the  ordinary  stifi^-soled 
shoes.    Another  mnovation  of  Mr.  Dowie's  is  in  the  heel  of  bis 
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shoe,  which  is  veiy  wide,  and  ecucely  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the 
sole. 

We  feel  assured  that  at  length  the  true  principles  of  constructing 
the  covering  of  the  foot  have  been  discovered.  With  the  sole 
shaped  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  hy  Professor  Me^er, 
with  a  wwBt  of  elasticated  leather,  as  in  Mr,  Dowie's  patent,  with  a 
broad,  low  heel,  and  a  solt,  wide,  but  well-fitting  upper-leather,  the 
pedestrian  will  be  able  to  walk  with  all  the  native  springiness  of  bis 
foot,  bunions  and  coma  will  be  impoesible,  and  lame  feet,  from 
chafing  or  pressure,  will  be  unknown. 

Scientific  principles  in  the  construction  of  boots  and  shoes  must 
ultimately  obtain  universslly.  Already  we  see  in  many  shoe  shops 
a  notice  to  the  effect  that  boots  and  shoes  are  msde  on  the  "  natural 
method,"  with  a  reference  to  Meyer's  book. 

When  this  is  the  case,  we  poor  creatures,  who  hare  so  long  been 
tortured  by  our  shoemakers,  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
henceforth  our  shoes  vrill  be  made  to  fit  our  feet,  not  our  feet  made 
to  fit  our  shoes. 

Esm^erating  a  Disease. 
The  spedal  correspondent  of  the  Times,  m  his  letter  from  the 
Disunited  States,  that  appeared  on  the  17th  of  January,  writes : — 
"General  M'Clellan  ie  slowly  recovering  from  an  attack  of  fever  of 
a  mild  typhoid  type,  which  has  been  treated  homi^tpathically,  and 
was,  probably,  much  exasperated  in  consequence."  The  issue  of 
the  General's  malady,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  perfect  restoration 
to  health  and  strength.  Cavour,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  King  of 
Portugal  and  his  brother,  snd  several  other  great  personages,  whose 
names  we  cannot  at  present  recal,  were  lately  attacked  by  typhoid 
fever,  said  to  be  of  a  roild  type,  and  they  did  not  recover.  But  then 
their  diseases  were  not  exasperated  by  the  treatment — at  least,  no 
special  correspondent  hinted  at  such  an  occurrence.  Decidedly, 
then,  the  best  mode  of  treating  typhoid  fever  is  to  exasperate  it  by 
homceopathic  treatment.  Apparently,  the  disease,  when  so  exas< 
perated,  leaves  the  patient  in  a  huff.  It  is  not  used  to  be  so  treated, 
and  won't  stand  it;  so  it  abandons  the  patient  to  bis  fate,  and  he 
recovers.  Beader,  should  you  or  your  friends  be  attacked  by  typhoid 
fever,  hasten  to  adopt  the  exasperating  mode  of  treatment,  •'.  «.,  the 
homoeopathic,  if  you  wish  to  recover  with  M'Clellan,  and  not^  die 
with  Cavour  and  the  others. 
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I^LttUr  of  tht  Lena. 
Oar  contemponiry,  tlie  Monthly  Homaopaihie  Review,  wbose 
cIumIc  eraditioD  we  have  often  admired  and  eoTied,  comes  down 
upon  us  rather  Krerely  in  its  February  number,  on  account  of  the 
motto  that  suirounds  the  woodcut  of  Hahnemann's  head,  on  our 
cover.  Fallowing  the  fashion  set  mvaj  years  eiuce  by  writers  on 
faomceopathy,  we  had  the  homceopathic  formula  inscribed,  "similia 
similibuB  curantur."  This  seems  to  give  great  offence  to  our  classical 
contemporary,  compelling  bim  to  allude  to  us  in  the  following  vigor. 
ouB  style;  "The  very  law  of  bomceopatby  has  been  subjected  to 
vicious  and  false  interpretations  by  substituting  one  letter,  one  vowel, 
for  another,  a  for  t.  Hahnemann  was  a  good,  though,  \a  the  critical 
sense,  not  a  profound  scholar.  The  old  hero  knew  very  well  the 
value  of  the  words  he  employed.  He  was  incapable  of  the  ridicu- 
lous loleciim,  of  the  ignorance,  which  is  perpetuated  on  the  title-page 
of  the  British  Journal  of  Homaopathy,  His  expreesioD  for  this  law 
of  drug-bealing  was,  and  is,  similia  simiUbus  eurentur,  not  cttranlur. 
His  best  beloved  English  friend,  and  his  reverent  pupil,  the  late 
Kev.  T.  B.  Everest,  told  us  how  much  Hahnemann  was  annoyed  at 
the  employment  of  the  word  curantur.  In  the  medical  sense  the 
Latin  verb  euro  means  to  take  chai^  of,  to  treat,  to  doctor.  Hah- 
nemann was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  arrogate  the  cure,  he  pro- 
posed the  treatment.  'Let  likes  he  treated  by  likes;'  that  is  Uie 
formula  or  espression  be  adopted  for  the  law  of  dmg.bealing.  In 
that  formula  he  expresses  one  of  Nature's  laws  of  healing — that  is, 
a  law  of  God ;  the  espression  foisted  on  him  is  an  impertinence. 
Let  this  formula  be  adopted — 

SIHIIIA  SIUILIBUB  OUBENTDB. 

The  editors  of  tlie  British  Journal  of  Hom<topathy  should  turn  the 
a  into  an  a." 

■  Overlooking  the  strength  of  this  language,  which  we  ascribe  to 
the  zeal  of  the  scholar  on  the  occasion  of  a  fancied  outrage  on  bis 
classical  sensibilities,  we  will  argue  the  point  with  him,  without  dis- 
playing the  slightest  irritation. 

" Similia  similibus  eurentur"  as  Hahnemann  and  our  contempo- 
rary have  it,  means,  as  we  all  know,  and  as  our  contemporary  informs 
ua,  "Let  likes  be  treated  hy  likes."  "StmiUa  similibus  curantur,"  as 
many  put  it,  and  as  we,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  storm  that  was  to 
burst  over  us  twenty  years  later,  inscribed  on  our  cover  when  we 
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published  our  &st  number,  meani,  u  we  all  likewise  know,  "  ZOm 
are  treated  by  liiei."  The  former  our  ckulcal  contemporary  regards 
as  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever ;"  the  latter  as  a  "  ridiculous 
Botecism,"  an  "ignorance,"  an  "impertinence,"  and  we  know  not 
what  else  besideB.  Now,  to  our  own  confuBion,  we  confess  that, 
posaibly  owing  to  defective  clawical  learning,  we  cannot  Bee  very 
much  difference  between  the  two  formulas.  Supposing  some  re- 
nowned professor  were  to  say  to  his  lietening  pupils,  "  pneumonia  is 
treated  by  bleeding,"  his  audience  would  thereby  understand  him  to 
express  a  rule  for  the  treatment  quite  as  well  as  if  he  said,  "  let 
pneumonia  be  treated  by  bleeding."  It  would  come  to  precisely  the 
same  thing  whether  he  said  "paemnonia  veneieelume  curatur"  or 
"pneumonia  veneaectione  curelur." 

But  we  are  not  alone  in  our  supposed  offence  against  the  proprie- 
ties. We  have  sinned  in  company  with  a  very  numerous  array  of 
physicians,  both  here  and  abroad.  Writers  who  can  justly  pretend 
to  much  mote  classical  purity  than  ourselves,  have  sanctioned,  by 
their  example,  the  odious  fault  for  which  our  contemporary  is  so 
severe  upon  us.  The  Monthly  HomeeopalAic  Review  will  surely 
allow  the  classical  lore  of  our  iriend.  Dr.  Chapman,  and  yet  he,  who 
should  know  as  well  as  any  one  in  these  islands  what  is  correct,  in 
his  Plea  of  a  Convert,  published  in  our  second  volume,  unhesitatingly 
employs  the  word  curantur.  With  such  an  eminent  example  before 
us,  we  need  not  be  careful  to  defend  our  own  reading  of  the  formula. 

Our  contemporary  inveighs  against  curantur  apparently  because 
the  formula,  if  so  written,  might  be  translated  by  those  who  did  not 
know  Latin  very  well,  li/iei  are  cured  by  liiea.  We  are  not  ansious  to 
contend  against  the  assertion  of  our  classical  friend,  that  euro  may 
.occasionally  mean  to  citre  or  to  heal,  though  the  best  Latin  dictionaries 
gay  so;  but  we  boldly  assert  that  the  formula  would  not  have  been  a 
bit  worse  if  it  had  actually  run  thus — similia  simiUhue  lanatitur,  Ukei 
are  cured  by  Hies,  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  our  contemporary 
.to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  it  would  thus  have  better  ex- 
pressed what  Hahnemann  meant  to  convey.  "Hahnemann,"  says 
the  Monthly  Review,  "  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  arrogate 
the  cure,  he  proposed  the  treatment."  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  in 
the  only  place,  we  believe,  where  Haimemann  gives  the  formula  in  full 
—viz.,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Organon,  he  calls  it  "  the  only 
natural  law  of  cure"  {Heilgesetz),  and  so  far  was  he  from  being 
chary  about  "arrogating  the  cure,"  that  he  invariably  talks  about  his 
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law  of  cure,  hie  Uaetbod  as  being  the  only  cuniAtw  one,  and  so  forth, 
wliile  to  other  methods  he  will  not  allow  the  posnbility  of  curing, 
but  he  will  only  allow  them  to  be  modet  oftrealment  (dtrmethodm). 
That  others  have  understood  Hahnemann  to  express  a  law  of  cure 
by  his  formula  is  evident  from  the  English  paraphrase  so  commonly 
adopted,  "  likes  cure  likes ;"  and  one  of  the  finest  essays  that  ever 
was  written  by  a  homceopathiet,  Dr.  Scott's  Prize  Eiiay,  published 
in  our  sisth  volume,  hinges  upon  the  idea  of  the  formola  being  a 
law  of  cure.  But  we  need  not  go  further  than  this  very  article  in 
our  contemporary  for  corroborative  testimoi^  j  he  there  says :  "  That 
is  the  formula  he  adopted  for  the  law  of  drug-healing.  In  that 
formula  be  expresses  one  of  Nature's  laws  of  healing." 


The  Owe  of  PopUleal  Anevrum  hy  Flexion. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  has  increased  in  mmplicity  pari  paiau 
with  the  progress  of  physiological  and  pathological  science.  In  some 
isolated  cases  before  John  Hunter's  day,  the  femoral  artery  was 
ligatured ;  but  the  cure  was  thus  attempted  rather  by  circumstances 
peculiar  to  individual  cases,  than  from  any  fixed  principles  of  action. 
Starvation,  on  Valsalva's  plan,  compresses  applied  directly  to  the 
tumour,  and  somewhat  later,  after  the  reeeorcheB  of  Winslow  and 
Holler  had  shown  the  possibility  of  the  circutatjon  being  maintained 
by  anastomosis,  the  aneurism  was  laid  open  and  the  vessel  ded  at 
each  end.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  it  waa 
sought  to  efiVct  a  cure  by  compresses  applied  in  various  relations  to 
the  tumour,  and  the  vessels  connected  with  it.  A  varying  amount 
of  success  attended  these  experiments,  when  the  operation,  known 
as  the  Hunterian,  took  the  place  of  all  other  methods  of  treatment. 

In  1787,  after  having  demonstrated  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
having  shown  that  the  arterial  coats  were  diseased  to  some  distance 
from  the  tumour,  the  power  of  continuing  the  circulation  below  a 
ligature  by  means  of  anaBtomosis  having  also  been  fully  estahlishad, 
John  Hunter  proposed,  and  carried  into  efiect,  the  ligature  of  the  femo* 
ral  artery,  at  some  distance  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  popliteal  space. 
The  principle  on  which  this  mode  of  treatment  is  founded  is  that 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  surgical  management  in 
popliteal  and  other  aneurisms  since  the  time  of  its  introduction  till 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period.  During  the  last  few  years,  and 
almost  entirely  through  the  Dublin  School  of  Surgeiy,  ( 
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has  a^in  been  resort^  to  in  popliteal  aneuriBm,  uid  vrith  much 
more  success  than  formerly,  because  applied  on  greatly  more  scien- 
tific principlea.  But  even  this  comparatively  simple  and  bloodless 
mode  of  procedure  bids  fair  to  be  superseded  in  many  cases  by  a  plan 
of  treatment  lately  su^ested  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,one  of  the  bui^^db 
attached  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital.  Two  years  and  a  half 
ago,  Mr.  Hart  read  a  paper  at  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  in  which  he  proposed  to  retard  the  current  of  blood  in  tbe 
vessels  of  tbe  limb  by  flexion  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  giving,  at 
tbe  same  time,  the  details  of  t'wo  cases  in  which  his  method  bad 
proved  successful.  At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  on  the  28th  of  last 
January,  Mr.  Hart  again  brought  forward  this  subject,  and  reported 
seven  more  cases  of  cure  by  flexion.  In  three  of  these  corapression 
was  at  the  same  time  applied  tn  a  limited  extent.  In  one,  under  the 
care  of  Mr,  Spence,  of  Edinburg'h,  the  femoral  had  been  tied  on  a 
previous  occasion,  but,  after  a  few  months,  the  aneurism  again 
formed.  Compression  was  then  tried,  but  with  no  good  results.  In 
May  IS59,  flexion  was  resorted  to,  and  the  cure  baa  been  permanent. 
In  another,  compresdon  had  been  unsuccemfiiUy  tried  by  Mr.  Collins, 
of  Dublin,  while  Mr.  Hart's  method,  in  the  same  hands,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  ciue. 

The  great  Importance  which  must  ever  be  attached  to  a  plan  of 
treatment  so  simple  and  efficacious  of  a  disease  so  serious,  and  in 
which  previous  modes  of  operation  have  been  attended  with  so  many 
casualties,  induces  us  to  give  a  few  of  the  details  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hart  in  bis  paper  read  to  the  society. 

Mr.  Bart  lays  down  as  a  principle,  that  "the  object  in  healing 
aneurism  is  not  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood,  or  altogether  at  once 
arrest  the  circulation  \a  it,  but  to  cause  such  a  retardation  in  it  as 
would  lead  to  the  gradual  deporit  of  fibrinous  lamlne  in  the  interior, 
and  BO  effect  its  gradual  coneolidatlon.  The  former  method  ie  un- 
certain and  dangerous ;  the  latter  safe  and  permanent  in  its  results."' 
To  atlwn  this  partial  arrest  of  ihe  circulation  in  the  limb,  a  flannel 
bandage  is  rolled  around  tbe  leg  from  the  foot  upwards,  stopping 
below  the  tumour,  so  as  not  to  compress  it  in  any  way.  The  leg  is 
then  bent  on  tbe  thigh,  and  retained  in  its  flexed  posi^on,  by  means 
of  three  pieces  of  bandage  attached  to  tbe  ancle  and  along  the  leg. 
Confinement  to  bed  is  unnecessary,  the  patient  can  move  about  the 
room  with  a  crutch.  After  a  few  hours  the  limb  will  require  to  be 
released  fiom  its  restrained  position;  but,  after  an  interval  of  a  night, 
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it  is  again  bound  up  and  retained  so  for  several  days.  Abeolats 
neceBBity  for  the  retention  of  the  flexed  poeition  will  probably  be 
gone  in  a  week,  but,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  it  is  desirable  that 
it  be  kept  up  for  some  days  longer.  To  relieve  the  stjfihess  and 
aching  of  the  knee-joint,  which  results  from  its  forced  position,  Mr, 
Hart  uses  a  liniment  of  chloroform  and  oil.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  arnica,  in  place  of  the  chloroform,  would  be  more  efficacious. 
The  flexion  should  be  employed  with  care,  and  graduated. 

During  the  diacuBBioD  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
Mr.  Solly,  Mr.  W.  Adams,  Mr.  FerguBSon,  and  otiier  distinguished 
surgeons,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  commendation  of  Mr.  Hart's 
proposal. 

A  Good  New  Year. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  or  thereabouts,  we  were  BUtprised,  and 
rather  amused,  by  the  intrusion  of  an  illuBtrioua  stranger,  A  copy 
of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  duly  addressed,  lay  upon  our 
heterodox  breakfast  table.  We  had  Beldom  consulted  such  an  oracle 
voluntarily,  except — as  one  occasionally  inspects  an  abnormal  speci- 
men of  something  human — in  an  idle  and  weary  hour,  in  Bearch  of 
an  attack,  weak  and  wicked,  on  Homceopathy ;  for  we  are  given  to 
understand  from  time  to  time,  by  certain  good-natured  Allopatbio 
bretliren  of  ours,  that  "we  had  caught  it  again  and  no  miBtake — ■ 
there  was  another  slather  on  Homoeopathy  in  that  week's  Medioal 
Times  and  Gazette." 

Strange,  thought  we,  till  turning  to  the  leading  article,  entided 
"  IS62,"  the  riddle  was  solved  instanter,  "  As  tlus  First  Number," 
says  the  generous  Editor,  "  of  a  new  Volume,  will  be  distributed  to 
every  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so 
no  Editor  can  address  a  circle  of  readers  more  weighty,  from  their 
social  poeitiou  and  their  education,  and  from  the  degree  to  wfakh  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community  hangs  upon  the  due  diachai^  of  their 
functions." 

Now  this  is  not  perhaps  very  elegant  Engfi^ ;  the  style  ia  not 
happy ;  there  may  even  be  some  question  as  to  whose  fimctioni  it  is 
whereof  mentioQ  is  made  in  the  last  part  of  the  sentence ;  but  the 
printed  words  thus  set  up  to  our  e^er  gaze  manage  nevertheless  to 
convey,  that  a  great  number  of  No.  601  of  the  Vol  1  for  1863,  of  the 
Medioal  Times  and  OazetU,  have  been  ^ven  awfty  dirt  che^  (and 
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we  note  that  the  paper  ie  not  a  bad  article  apart  from  the  type  which 
covers  it),  and  without  reBpect  of  party.  What  lees  could  we  do, 
hsTing  gone  bo  far — what  lees  than  wade  through  the  leading  article  ? 
To  be  Bure  we  did  not  forget  the  whUe,  that  this  is  a  terrible  fellow, 
or  wu  very  lately — this  Editor  of  the  Medical  Timea  and  QomIU  ; 
a  huge  elayer  of  the  heretics ;  the  tomahawker,  the  latest  tomahawher 
in  chief  of  hotnceopathy  in  especial ;  the  slaBhingeet  of  Blaahers ;  and 
we  therefore  approached  his  leading  article,  bom  of  a  Kew  Tear 
whereon  he  had  risen,  doubtless  like  a  giant  refreshed,  to  out-Herod 
bis  own  Heroding — we  approached  it  with  due  suspiration.  Here 
we  shall  find,  thought  we,  bone,  muscle,  and  nerre  ;  for  ia  not  this 
the  New  Year's  Day  delivery,  or  deliverance,  of  the  famous  bruiser 
who  has  been  knocking  homceopathy  out  of  time  for  the  last  year  or 
two;  are  not  we  face  to  face  with  the  Sayers  of  the  "legitimate"  ring? 
However  general  the  theme,  here  at  least  we  shall  have  choice  English, 
pithy  sentences,  happy  or  heavy  bits,  graphic  touches — in  a  word,  "  a 
slashing  article."  Down,  then,  Wevi»  ! — our  sha^y  old  Scotch  terrier 
that  will  share  our  attention  at  meal  Umes— down  !  we  say,  IdU  we 
devour '  the  Slasher.' 

"  Our  purpose  iB  to  ahow,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  daily  life  and  vrorking 
of  the  whole  profession  in  all  its  relations."  Ha!  what  can  he  mean 
by  that  ?  Why  the  daily  life  and  working,  and  why  of  the  tohole 
profeBsioQ  ?  and  to  show  it  in  a  mirror  too,  and  io  all  its  relations  ? 
What  sort  of  mirror  is  alluded  to  here  \  Surely  it  muBt  be  a  m^c 
mirror,  since  it  is  the  profession  and  all  its  relations  (poor  relatioiis 
of  course  included)  which  it  shall  show  up.  Well,  this  ie  to  be  done 
hotwwably,  look  you  : — "  We  uphold  that  hi^  principle  of  honour 
by  which  the  proceedings  of  profcBsional  men  towards  each  other 
should  be  guided,  and  we  support  their  privileges  [^whose  ? — the 
privileges  of  the  proceedings  of  professional  men,  or  the  privileges 
of  the  profesuonal  men  tliemselves  Y]  from  all  attacks,  whether  In  the 
shape  of  crude  legislation,  or  of  official  jealousy." 

Well  promised,  if  not  very  well  exproBsed  !  It  does  occur  or  recur 
to  UB,  indeed,  that  the  proceedings  of  certun  persons  towards  some 
of  their  professional  brethren  have  not  been  very  ——  but  never 
mind.  Heaven,  or  the  slashing  Editor  of  the  Msdieal  Timet  and 
Oazetie,  preserve  tis  from  "crude  legislation!" — to  which,  if  all 
acconnts  are  correct,  we  were  very  near  being  subjected  when  the 
last  Medical  Befbrm  Act  was  at  length  passed— and  may  all  good 
angels  avert  from  us  the  att^nrions  of  "  official  jealousy ! "    It  u 
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kind  of  the  Bluher  to  reaaaure  ua  on  such  pointe,  and  we  certainly 
ought  to  feel  grateful,  if  not  prosperouB,  ibr  the  assurance  that  he  ia 
always  in  training  to  "  support  our  privilegeB."  True,  the  question 
obtrudes — vhat  are  our  privileges  ?  as  to  which  he  is  not  very  ex- 
plicit. Alt  of  UB  are  not  privileged,  like  the  Slasher  and  his  clique, 
to  he  Fellows  of  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians,  Physicians  Extraor- 
dinary to  Courts  or  richly  endowed  public  hospitals,  or  to  exhibit 
ourselveB  as  filling  profeesorial  chairs  in  the  universities.     And  even 

when  it  comes  to  a  consultation But  perhaps  it's  good  for  us, 

and  we  ought  to  bear  it  quietly ;  and  eo  we  were  mostly  inclined  to 
do,  till  we  read  this  fraternal  article,  in  which  the  Slasher  really  doth 
protest  too  much,  and  acteth  the  cruel  doctorial  part  of  ofiering 
tunics,  as  it  were,  to  starring  men. 

He  engages  to  "  supply  the  earliest  and  fullest  medical  news  and 
notices  of  such  of  the  occurrences  in  the  world  at  large  [the  big- 
bellied  world]  as  have  any  hearing  [however  childish]  on  medicine." 

The  English  language  being  more  or  less  flexible,  this  might  have 
been  differently  worded  thus  ; — '  General  topics  that  can  anyhow  be 
spliced  on  to  medical  palavers  always  on  hand,  and  duly  supplied 
when  short  of  the  genuine  article.  N.B,  Homceopathy  dissected 
once  a  quarter.' 

The  next  paragraph  of  our  famous  leader  commences  with  this 
little  bit  of  modesty,  of  which  we  make  a  respectful  present  to  the 
J/ufpt.~-  Ao  iui  earnest  of  the  future  we  may  refer  to  the  past 
The  volumes  of  1861  contained  a  far  greater  quantity  of  matter 
(apart  iiom  advertisements)  than  any  Journal  which  can  aspire  to  he 
II  rival."  It's  no  great  matter  peibaps — hut  this  is  not  luminoue, 
tJiough  it  is  self'Satisfied  writing  ;  and  surely  there  is  some  mistake 
about  the  parenthesis,  which  should  have  run  thus — "Matter  (splenic, 
malignant,  and  unlaudable)." 

But  what  have  we  here  ? — what  next !  "  In  style  and  power,  the 
editorial  articles  would  stand  their  ground  with  those  of  any  literary 
Journal  in  the  English  language."  Would  they  so,  sirs,  would  they 
so  ?  Dear,  dear  I  it's  sad  to  think  we  and  others  were  so  blind  to  the 
rich  literary  treats  and  treasures  that  passed  our  doors  every  week 
— "  sixpence  unstamped,  sevenpence  stamped,"  and  to  be  "  conve- 
nientiy  ordered  of  any  bookseller  or  nevrsman,  nnstamped  at  268. 
per  annum." 

Style  and  power — stand  ground — Uierary  Journal — English  Ian. 
guage.     It  takes  one's  breath  away.     What  have  we  not  missed 
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during  the  past  year  oF  grace  that  was  graced  by  bo  much  editorial 
"  power  and  style  1"  Let  us  be  thankful  meanwhSe  for  the  specimen 
before  ns,  wherein  a  greater  than  Dickens  or  Thackeray,  Bulwer  or 
MacBulay,  goes  on  to  say ;  proving  his  theue,  aa  It  were,  ye  ob- 
serve : — "  In  whatever  branch  of  practical  medicine  the  greatest 
progress  is  making,  he  [the  reader]  was  rapidly  put  in  possession  of 
the  improvements  guned.  Whenever  the  profession  was  aasuled 
by  danger  within  or  without,  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  was 
pointed  out."  Taking  the  "power  and  style"  of  this  for  granted— 
if  it  wem't  for  veiy  shame  we  would  own  that  we  don't  see  it — at 
his  succeeding  paragraph,  or  round,  the  Slasher  walks  up  to  one  of 
bis  antagonists — that  big  fellow  styled  QuaclMry — and  just  brains 
him  on  the  spot : — 

"  Quackoiy  (in  the  future)  shall  be  systematically  counteracted." 
It  is  the  "style"  on  which  he  prides  himself,  the  grace  which  is  dear 
to  him,  which  prevents  the  Slasher  from  expressing  himself  more 
artistically,  and  saying  that  Quackery  shall  be  scientifically  conn, 
tered,  which  is  doubdeBS  what  he  means  to  convey  to  "  the  know- 
ing ones." 

But  be  is  a  candid  as  well  as  a  determined  fellow,  and  be  hastens 
to  acknowledge  that  "  quackery  may  be  of  two  sorts."  We  cordially 
agree  to  this  semi-proposition.  It  may  be  of  more  sorts  than  two, 
we  suspect,  whenever  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Timet  and  Oazefte 
pleBsee  to  withdraw  the  restrictions  he  puts  on  its  development.  At 
present,  however,  there  are  only  two  sorts,  since  he  decrees  it  so. 
Let  us  see  how  nicely  he  defines  them  : — 

"  Sometimes  the  quack  pretends  to  obtain  results  from  means 
absurd  in  themselves — such  as  mesmeric  passes,  or  homcEopathic 
globules.  More  frequently  he  eetecte  some  agent  which  may  have 
its  value  in  its  proper  place,  but  the  use  of  which  is  absurdly  erected 
into  an  exclusive  system,  and  patients  with  the  most  opposite  maladies 
subjected  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it.  Such  are  the  exclusive  apo^ 
lies  of  the  cold-water  cure  or  the  Turkish  baths;  such  are  the  rubbers* 
bandagers,  botanists,  galvanists,  and  movement  doctors.  Such  per- 
sons bring  useful  remedies  into  discredit,  as  the  Harpies  of  old  be- 
fouled what  they  did  not  devour.  Besides  these  are  seme  legitimate 
members  of  the  profession  who  resort  to  unworthy  modes  of  obtain- 
ing notoriety,  by  advertisements  of  books,  testimonials,  and  other 
kinds  of  puffery." 
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Here  ye  obeeire,  eire,  how  intereetiag  and  lefined  the  disUnclioA 
IB,  not  only  between  the  two  kinds  of  quackery,  but  also  between 
quackery  and  that  other  improper  "legitimate"  thing  which  adopts 
"unworthy  modea"  of  making  itself  notorious.  Brown,  you  ob- 
aerre,  who  treats  disease  homceopathically — no  matter  what  hie  ac- 
quirements and  qualifications  generally — is  a  quack  of  the  first  order ; 
and  Jonea,  who  patronises  hydropathy,  is  a  quack  of  the  second ;  and 
no  mistake  at  ail  about  iL  Because  why  ?  They  "  pretend  to  obtain 
results  from  means  absurd  in  themselTes."  The  Slasher's  logic  is 
irresistible.  The  means  being  absurd,  of  course  those  who  employ 
the  said  i^snrd  means  are  quacks.  This  may  be  called  'the  ready 
method '  of  dealing  with  your  Brown  and  your  Jones,  and  be  hanged 
to  them  for  a  brace  of  hopeless  and  helpless  heretics  I  But  with 
'"  legitimate"  Robinson,  who  merely  resorts  to  unworthy  modea  of 
gulling  the  public,  the  case  is  quite  different.  The  means  be  em- 
pk^  d'ye  see,  are  not  necessarily  "  absurd  in  themselves ; "  at  lenat 
it  need  not  be  taken  for  granted  out  of  band  that  they  are  bo  (and 
-Robinson,  being  a  knowing  hand,  finds  them  answer  hii  purpose,  be 
sure) ;  and  therefore  Robinson  is  no  quack.  Naughty,  Bobinson 
clearly  is ;  there  is  no  denying  that ;  but  then  Robinson  is  "  legiti- 
mate," and  blood  being  proverbially  thicker  than  water,  why  Robin- 
Bon  is  to  be  admonished  and  corrected  as  an  «ring  child,  not 
denounced  aa  a  quack. 

"  But  feeling  how  imperfect  is  the  protection  which  the  best  Legie. 
lature  can  afford  agunst  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  fraud,  we  ^ve  our 
readers  such  help  as  only  a  Journal  can  give  towards  placing  them 
in  a  poation  to  receive  more  abundantly  the  horaage  which  the  best 
part  of  society  pays  to  their  general  shrewdness  and  intelligence, 
their  skill  in  their  own  profession,  and  their  general  integrity  and 
benevolence," 

Having  rebuked  and  corrected  his  erring  "  legitimate"  children, 
Dur  Editor  thus  oStm  to  place  "  our  readers"  in  a  first-rate  position. 
(They,  doubtless,  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  in  times  past  some 
'  share  of  some  sort  of  "  homage,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  aioce  they 
are  to  rec«Te  it  "  more  abundantly"  in  future,  and  "  fhmi  the  best 
part  of  aodety"  too,  through  the  agency  of  the  M»dical  Timei  tmd 
OtaeUe.  We  VTiah  them  jcy  of  it ;  we  wish  they  may  get  it 
"  genuine"  tluongh  such  an  agency.  If  they  have  no  "  protection 
against  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  fraud"  other  than  tine  vn^w 
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Slasher  can  afford  tfaetn,  and  if  their  "intelligence"  and  "  henevo. 
lence"  are  to  be  measured  by  hu  standard,  we  don't  eavy  tbem  the 
kind  of  homage  they  are  most  likely  to  receive  from  "  the  beet  part 
of  society." 


On  the  Origin  of  Organized  Being*. 

When  the  Caliph  Omar  burnt  the  books  in  the  library  of  Alex- 
andria, he  is  said  to  have  oeugned  as  hie  reason  for  this  act,  "  If  the 
books  agree  with  the  Koran  they  are  Buperfluoua,  if  they  disagree 
they  ate  pernicious."  The  eentimente  of  this  worthy  Saracen  seem 
to  prevail  in  a  modified  manner  among  some  theologians  of  our  own 
time.  The  literature  of  a  whole  nation  cannot,  it  is  true,  now-a-dayB  be 
used  up  in  heating  our  Turkish  bathe,  but  many  books  are  denounced 
and  anathematized  by  certain  influential  men  if  they  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  Bible,  or  at  least  if  they  contuu  aught  opposed  to  Uieir 
own  interpretation  of  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  works  bear, 
ing  on  natural  history,  and  particularly  on  the  formation  of  the  earth  and 
the  production  of  organised  beings,  it  being  contended  that  the 
Mosaic  record  is  a  literal  and  exact  account  of  those  matters. 

In  all  ages  theologians  have  been  the  greatest  opponents  of  scien- 
tific  progress,  and  at  one  period  they  were  able  effectually  to  stop  the 
advance  of  science,  but  now  science  has  grown  too  powerful  for  them, 
and  in  its  steady  march  onwards  gives  its  theological  opponents  many 
an  ugly  fall.  As  science  advances  and  carries  all  intelligent  minds 
along  with  it,  the  tbeolo^ans,  not  to  be  leit  behind,  pick  themselves 
up,  and  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  their  rival  and  retain  their  posi- 
tion with  the  educated  classes,  confess  their  previous  interpreta^on  of 
scripture  to  have  been  wrong,  and  profess  to  find  that  far  from  con- 
tradicting, the  Bible  actually  anticipates  the  modem  discoveries  of 
sdenoe.  The  nwtion  of  the  earth,  the  ptetenaious  of  geologists,  the 
eaormoufl  antiqui^  of  the  world,  have  been  auccessively  found  by 
theologians  to  be  oppcned  to  and  consonant  with  biblical  teachings, 
and  now  the  doctrine  of  the  mutability  of  species  is  as  vehemently 
Imposed  by  them  as  any  of  these  other  views  ;  but  if  its  advocates 
should  succeed  in  proving  its  rationality,  we  shall  doubtless  find  their 
present  thedogical  opponents  eager  to  declare  its  perfect  consonance 
with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 

The  history  of  all  these  controversies  should  teach  us  that  all 
matters  of  science  should  he  examined  and  discussed  without  any 
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reference  to  their  auppoaed  theological  beariogB,  for  we  may  rest 
asaured  of  this,  that  when  the  scientific  matter  is  settled  one  way  or 
another  by  the  men  of  science,  the  theologians  will  not  be  long  before 
they  dbcovei  its  perfect  accord  with  the  scriptural  narrative.  We 
confess  to  a  Btrong  repugnance  to  the  style  of  controvei^y  that  seeks 
to  annihilate  an  opponent  by  a  reference  to  the  Book  of  Qenesis,  and 
although  we  can  tolerate  it  in  a  theologian  pure  and  simple,  we  have 
no  patience  witli  the  man  of  science  who  resorts  to  such  a  weapon. 
If  the  opinions  belong  to  the  domtun  of  science,  let  them  be  argued 
within  that  domun ;  if  they  are  untenable,  let  them  be  refuted  on 

aeientific  grounds ;  if  they  are  sound,  it  will  he  the  theologian's 

business  to  reconcile  the  scriptural  record  with  the  revelations  of 
science,  but  in  no  case  has  the  scientific  man  any  call  to  be  biassed  by 
the  preTuling  theolo^cal  tenets,  or  the  received  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  record. 

The  common  belief  of  naturalists,  with  a  few  noteworthy  excep- 
tions, has  hitherto  been,  that  all  species  of  plants  and  animals  are 
immutable  productjons,  and  have  been  separately  created.  As  a 
corollary  to  this  belief,  in  order  to  account  for  the  very  different 
organized  beings  that  geology  has  shown  existed  at  different  periods 
of  the  world's  growth,  naturalists  have  supposed  that  the  earth  has 
been  visited  at  different  periods  by  tremendous  cataclysms,  that  have 
destroyed  all  existing  living  creatures  and  plants,  and  after  each 
such  cataclysm  a  new  creation  of  organized  bemgs  has  taken  place, 
each  successive  creation  bemg  of  a  higher  type  of  beings  than  the  ' 
previous  one.  This  view  has  been  very  eloquently  supported  by 
many  writers,  from  Buckland  down  to  Hugh  Miller,  and  we  have 
read  a  great  deal  of  fine  writing  descriptive  of  the  aforesaid  tre- 
mendous cataclysms  and  successive  creative  fiats.  There  have, 
however,  been  geolo^ets  of  high  standing  who  have  opposed  the 
cataclysm  theory,  and  have  contended  that  the  ordinary  forces  in 
constant  action  on  the  earth  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
geological  phenomena  the  surface  of  the  earth  displays.  And  there 
have  likewise  been  naturalists  of  distinction  who  could  not  be  per- 
suaded of  the  beauty  of  these  successive  acts  of  creation,  but  who 
have  vigorously  maintained  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
might  be  the  direct  descendants  of  previous  and  rampler  orgaolc 
forms. 

It  could  hardly  fail  that  these  latter  theorists  should  be  vigorously 
Opposed  by  the  partisans  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  by  whom  they 
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itre  accordingly  accused  of  infidelity  and  all  its  attendiuit  enonnities: 
But  they  may  console  themselvefl — the  theologians  were  just  as 
bitter  at  first  against  the  botderg  of  the  cataclyem  and  sacceesiTe 
creation  theory,  with  whom,  however,  they  eventually  joined ;  and  at 
that  stage  they  are  at  present,  conaiituting  themselves  the  defenders 
of  views  which  a  few  years  since  they  denounced  as  opposed  to  the 
Bible  and  to  common  sense.  A  little  patience — and  if  the  new  theory 
shall  recommend  itself  to  the  scienUfic  world,  we  shall  find  the  theo< 
logiana  its  warmest  partisans,  protesting  that  it  is  the  only  view  of 
cosmogony  that  agrees  perfectly  with  the  Mosaic  record. 

Those  naturalists  who  dispense  with  cataclysms  and  succeseive 
creations  hold  that  the  present  species  of  plants  and  animals  are 
not  persistent  and  immutable  forms,  but  have  been  developed  out  of 
some  antecedent  different  forms,  and  are  capable  of  generating  forms 
difierent  to  their  own. 

By  general  consent  the  distinguished  French  naturalist  Lamarck 
was  the  first  who  entertiuned  this  view  and  defended  it  in  a  scienUfic 
maimer.  Since  his  time  the  views  promulgated  by  him  have  been 
more  or  lees  heartily  adopted  by  several  naturalists  of  eminence  ;  and 
facta  corroborative  of  these  views  have  been  accumulated  by  intelli- 
gent observers,  until  at  length  the  evidence  has  attained  quite  a  re- 
spectable quantity. 

The  latest  and  most  illustrious  defender  of  the  mutability  of 
species  is  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  whose  work  On  lAe  Origin  of  Spectet 
has  ezdted  a  vast  amount  of  interest,  made  many  converts  to  the 
development  theory,  and  raised  up  a  host  of  opponents. 

It  haa  never,  we  believe,  occurred  to  the  most  determined  partisan 
of  the  immutability  of  species  to  contend  that  species  are  absolutely 
invariable,  that  each  individual  of  a  species  is  in  fact  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  common  subject  of 
remark  that  no  two  individuals  of  the  same  species  are  exactly  alike ; 
and  when  the  differences  are  more  than  usually  striking,  and  are 
propagated  by  inheritance,  the  inheritors  of  this  conmderable  differ- 
ence constitute  what  is  termed  a  variety.  Now  in  every  class  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  there  exist  a  multitude  of  groups  re- 
specting which  naturalists  are  not  agreed  whether  they  should  be 
called  varieties  or  d^tinct  species.  Accordingly,  in  successive  works 
on  natural  history,  what  are  at  our  time  declared  to  be  species,  are  at 
another  held  to  he  varieties  only  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  varieties 
of  yesterday  are  distinct  species  of  to-day.     This  heulation  and  un- 
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certainty  on  the  put  of  careful  observera  shows  an  acknontedgeci 
degree  of  vtuiabiUtj  withia  the  speciea,  khA  might  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  species  are  not  quite  so  immutable  as  has  been  repre* 
sented.  Community  of  descent  and  fertility  of  the  TariouB  iudividoalB 
among  one  another  are  generally  ImpKed  in  reference  to  TarietieB, 
whilst  non-community  of  descent  and  sterility  in  the  first  or  second 
__degree  are  supposed  to  distinguish  species.  But  it  is  often  as  diffl. 
cult  to  prove  community  of  descent  ia  the  one  case  as  the  rererae  in 
the  other  case;  and  some  varieties  are  sterile  among  one  another, 
whereas  some  acknowledged  species  are  undoubtedly  fertile.  Thua 
tbe  blue  and  red  pimpernel,  and  the  cowslip  and  primrose,  which 
most  botaniats  regard  as  varieties,  ore  said  to  be  infertile  when 
crossed ;  whereas  many  of  the  different  species  of  pelargonium, 
fuchaia,  and  calceolaria,  some  of  them  differing  widely  Irom  one 
another,  are  said  to  be  qnite  fertile  when  crosaed.  Indeed  certua 
species  of  lobelia  and  hippeastrum  are  actually  far  more  easily  fer- 
tilised by  the  pollen  of  difierent  species  than  by  their  own 
polleu.* 

Hence  sterility  can  no  more  be  taken  as  a  teat  of  diversity  of 
descent  than  fertility  of  community,  if  these  qualities  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  distinguishing  signs  of  species  and  variety.  If  we  hold 
that  the  different  species  of  a  genus  have  all  a  common  descent  from 
some  anterior  type,  we  may  easily  account  for  the  general  sterility  of 
the  speciea  when  crossed,  by  supposing  that  usually  the  differeoces 
that  distinguish  the  species  from  one  another  are  very  marked  in  the 
reproductive  system. 

Man,  by  carefully  selecting  the  peculiarities  which  conatanUy 
present  themselvea  in  a  species  of  plant  or  animal,  can  create 
varieties  of  the  most  striking  appearance,  varieties  probably  which 
differ  more  amoDg  one  another  than  many  undoubted  diSbrent 
species.  Wtlness  the  varieties  he  haa  created  among  horaea,  cattle, 
sheep,  dogs,  pigeons,  &c.  What  differences  do  not  the  dray-horse, 
the  thoroughbred  racer,  and  the  Shetiand  pony  present.  Look  at 
the  greyhound,  the  bulldog,  and  the  poodle;  who  would  imagme 
they  were  derived  from  the  aame  atock  ?  See  the  pouter  and  tha 
fan-tail,  and  compare  them  with  their  common  anceator  the  rock- 
pigeon  1 

If  man  by  intelligent  selection  can  in  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  time  develope  such  amazing  differences  out  of  one  original  speciea, 
•  Dsmin,  op.  cit.,  272. 
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we  m».j  Burelf  admit  that  during  an  almost  infinite  number  of  eobs 
of  years  the  various  epeciea  of  a  genue  may  have  been  developeit 
from  one  original  form  hy  a  power  that  is  continually  going  on,  viz., 
what  Darwin  calls  "  natural  selection."  And  if  spedes  from  a  com- 
mon genus,  why  not  genera  fl'om  a  lamily,  iamiliea  from  a  class,  and 
so  on,  until  we  ultimately  arrive  at  a  common  progenitor  for  all  the 
tribes  of  organized  beings  ?  Darwin  makes  out  a  strong  case  in 
favour  of  the  mutabiUty  of  species,  and  he  hesitates  not  to  follow  his 
theory  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  to  claim  a  strong  antecedent 
probability  for  the  descent  of  all  organized  beings  from  one  common 
source. 

It  is  accident,  circumstances,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  that 
■;ause,  according  to  Darwin,  the  different  varieties,  species  and  genera 
«f  plants  and  animals  we  observe  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  By 
accident  is  meant  monstrotis  growths  and  variations  in  various  organs, 
which,  if  they  give  the  plant  or  animal  any  advantage  over  its  rivals, 
are  propagated  and  become  a  permanent  type  of  the  future  de< 
scendants.  In  like  manner  a  change  of  circumstances  will  oflen 
produce  a  change  in  some  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  or  animal  which 
may  also  become  a  permanent  type,  and  tLus  cause  a  variety  or  a 
new  species.  The  struggle  for  existence  that  is  always  going  on 
among  all  organized  beings  will  secure  for  that  creature  that  has  any 
peculiarity  giving  it  an  advantage  over  its  neighbours,  preserva- 
tion, and  cause  the  extinction  of  its  congeners,  destitute  of  this  lucky 
peculiarity.  That  such  a  struggle  for  existence  actually  takes  place, 
and  is  continually  going  on,  is  evident  from  calculations  that  have 
been  made,  showing  that  any  single  species  of  plants  or  animals,  if 
allowed  to  propagate  themselves  imrestrictedly,  would  soon  occupy 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  some  from  their  great  rate  of  in- 
crease in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  Kence  it  is  that  the 
individuals  of  a  species  or  variety  that  have  a  peculiarity  in  their 
organization  that  makes  them  more  fitted  to  retaiu  their  place,  will 
survive  and  propagate  their  peculiarity,  while  the  less  favoured  indi- 
viduals will  succumb  and  become  extinguished.  We  may  illustrate 
this  by  an  imaginary  example.  Suppose  in  an  island  there  was  a. 
race  of  bees  which  could  obtain  an  abundance  of  honey  from  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  flowers,  with  easily  accessible  nectaries.  The  bees, 
supposing  they  had  no  enemies,  would  multiply  to  an  extent  only 
limited  by  the  supply  of  flowers.     Again,  suppose  some  plant,  with 
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a  long  narrow  calyx,  like  the  red  clover,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
island  and  gradually  to  supplant  all  the  other  plants.  In  that  case 
only  ihoBe  individuals  among  the  bees  that  had  a  longer  proboscis 
than  the  average  would  be  able  to  i^tun  the  honey  from  the  clover 
flowers.  The  bees  with  the  shorter  pruboscis  would  became  extinct, 
and  long  trunked  bees  would  alone  be  propagated.  This  is  what 
Darwin  calls  "  natuial  selection."  It  is  this  natural  selection  acting 
through  myriads  of  ages  that  has  produced  all  the  numerous  varieties 
in  animal  and  vegetable  life  we  now  behold. 

.  It  certainly  would  require  a  length  of  tune  almost  inconceivable. 
But  the  revelations  of  geology  have  prepared  us  to  adnut  almost  any 
requited  length  of  time  for  effecting  these  changes  and  developments, 
so  that  on  this  point  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  chief  difficult  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  acceptance  of  the  occurrence  of  these  develop- 

Opponents  point  U>  the  Egyptian  monuments  3,000  years  old, 
where  we  find  accurate  delineations  of  the  animals  that  to  this  day 
inhabit  Egypt.  If  no  change,  they  say,  has  occured  in  these  3,000 
years,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  supposed  changes  have  ever 
occurred.  But  the  advocates  of  the  theory  contend  that  3,000  years 
is  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  time  that  has  actually  been 
taken  up  in  efi'ecting  these  changes. 

If  Darwin's  theory  he  true,  the  number  of  intermediate  varielieB 
and  transitional  links  muet  have  been  enormous,  from  the  earliest 
organized  germs  to  the  existing  species  of  plants  and  tnimak. 
Where  have  all  these  gone  to?  Does  geology  reveal  any  such  finely* 
graduated  organic  chain?  Assuredly  it  does  not,  and  this  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  a  serious  objection  to  the  theory.  But  Damin 
answers  this  objection  by  showing  the  great  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  recapitulate  hia 
observations  on  this  subject ;  in  fact,  in  tins  paper  we  have  necessa- 
rily confined  ourselves  to  the  barest  statement  of  the  Darwinian 
theoiy,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  facts  and  arguments  to 
Darwin's  book,  which  cannot  fiiil  to  aSbrd  delight  to  everyone  inter, 
sated  in  natural  history. 

The  views  of  Darwin  and  others  relative  to  the  mutability  of 
species  have  received  a  curious  confirmation  from  the  labours  of  one 
of  our  distinguished  German  colleaguea,  Dr.  Bentsch,  of  Wismar, 
who  has  recently  published  a  work  embodjing  the  results  of  his  re- 
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Bearchea  and  dlscoveriefl  relative  to  the  gammarus  ornatus'  and  its 
patautea.*  In  tbis  work  the  author  traces  the  development  of  the 
parent  animal,  of  ita  several  parts,  and  of  its  parautes,  in  the  most 
careful  and  laborious  manner.  He  shows  the  production  of  the  para, 
ntes  with  which  it  is  infeated  from  their  primitive  cells,  their  trans- 
formations, and  how  apparenll;  one  kind  of  animal  becomea,  under 
eertaia  circumstances,  a  totally  different  animal  or  even  a  vegetable, 
how  an  apparently  independent  organized  being  is  changed  into  a 
portion  of  the  tissue  of  the  animal  with  which  it  is  connected.  He 
ima^nes  he  has  discovered  the  law  of  the  production  or  formation 
of  organized  heings,  hut  we  shall  let  him  apeak  for  himself  and  give 
an  extract  from  his  preface. 

"Attention  has  often  been  directed  to  the  relationship  of  similarity 
b  which  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  stand  to  one  another,  hut,  as  far 
as  I  know,  this  relationship  has  never  been  traced  back  to  a  single  and 
dominant  law  of  nature.  As  a  partizan  of  the  homceopathic  method 
of  treatment,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  inveatigate  the  law  of  simi- 
larity— which  has  shown  such  brilliant  reaulta  in  the  department  of 
medicine — in  other  regions  of  oi^anic  life,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
all  nature,  and  I  was  at  last  convinced,  by  mj  microscopical  inveati- 
galions,  that  all  forma  and  motions  of  matter  are  caused  by  one  \»,w, 
to  wit,  tbe  law  of  spirals,  But  if  all  forms  and  motions  obey  the 
law  of  spirals,  they  must  stand  in  a  relationship  of  similarity  to 
one  another,  and  by  tbe  co-operation  of  all,  only  similar  can  proceed 
from  einiilar;  if  form  and  motion  can  be  comprehended  in  one  idea, 
in  one  law,  this  law  must  be  the  only  one,  the  dominant  one.  Hence 
the  name  (homoiogenesis)  I  have  ^ven  to  these  contributions. 

"In  nature  there  is  neither  an  absolute  something  nor  an  absolute 
nothing.  We  know  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  things ; 
in  our  comprehension,  there  is  only  the  idea  of  infinity,  and  that  ia 
also  the  idea  of  the  spiral.  Life,  motion,  form,  ebbing  and  flowing 
in  this  direction  {spira,  ipiro,  spiritus,  respiralio),  constitutes  the 
history  of  the  infinite;  to  investigate  its  course  is  the  pragmatic 
object  of  the  physiologist ;  but,  for  scientific  proof,  it  is  requisite  to 
seise  hold  of  one  link  of  tbia  infinite  chain,  on  which  to  hang  our 
conclusions.  The  starting  point  of  our  investigation  is,  therefore, 
always  an  arbitrary  one,  violently  detached  from  infinity. 

"  Samoiogenait.  BeUrSge  xar  Natur-  und  Beilkiinde.  £rsiai  Heft.  6am- 
manu  onuUita  wnd  leirte  Schmarolaer.  Von  Dr.  6.  Kentscli.  WiBmarl 
HiastorEf,  1860. 
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"In  the  actual  phenomenal  worid,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an 
(^poeite,  only  e.  relationship  of  greater  or  less  similarity,  or  of  polarky, 
vrhereby,  not  mutual  annihilation,  but  something  mote  oi  less  similar, 
is  produced.  Again,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abeolute  identity;  the 
similar  impIieB  the  different.  The  latter  stand  m  the  relationship 
of  similarity  to  one  another,  and  proceeds  from  that  relationship. 
When  we  speak  in  the  abstract  sense  of  something  identical,  in 
order,  e.  g.,  to  describe  types  of  formation,  which  propngate  and 
maintain  themselveB  by  parental  generation,  this  parental  propagation 
ia  actually  only  rendered  capable  by  there  being  the  relationship  of 
greateet  eiznilarity  between  the  male  and  female  individual,  or  in  the  cel- 
lular construction  of  the  organism  <ivhence  both  have  a  common  origin, 
but  the  parents  are  always  somewhat  different  from  their  posterity. 

"Who,  in  the  present  state  of  phyraoh^cal  science,  can  maintain 
that  this  so-called  identical  reproduction  has  been  the  only  one  from 
all  eternity?  The  history  of  extinct  and  existing  creations  showa 
that  only  one  of  two  things  was  possible,  either  that  the  forms  of 
life,  newly  appearing  at  every  period  of  creation,  were  like  a  deut  ex 
tnachind,  placed  all  perfect  on  the  earth,  or  else  that  they  were 
gradually  developed  from  types  and  genns  of  a  different  generaUon, 
and  formed  new  and  different  individuals  and  genera.  The  latter 
process  ia  not  only  conceivable,  it  ia  aupported  by  analogy  and  by 
the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  relative  to  the  extinct  races  that 
have  inhabited  the  earth ;  whereas,  for  the  former  view,  the  credu- 
lous mind  finds  no  support  except  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 

"Now,  though  the  organic  forces  met  with  in  the  present  state  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  those  that  existed  in  former  periods  of  creation, 
are  generally  maintdned  and  increased  by  identical  or  parental  gene- 
ration, it  by  no  means  follows  that  their  vital  forms,  which  are 
repeated  in  certain  distinct  types,  did  not  originally  arise  in  a  non- 
identical  way,  or  from  germs  and  parents  of  a  different  kind  and 
origin. 

"  Because  the  investigations  of  modem  physiologista  have  shown 
the  parental  generation  and  propagation  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
types  of  organic  life,  non-identieal  generation  has  been  rejected,  and 
physiologists  too  hastily  asserted  that  no  auch  thing  has  ever  hap- 
pened, only  they  omitted  to  fill  up  the  gapa  in  the  cosmogenesis. 

"If  we  follow  the  development  of  tissues  and  cells  within  the 
organism  that  has  originated  by  parental  generation,  and  that  propa. 
gates  itself  by  sexual  intercourse,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  varioua 
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cells,  tiBBues,  &c.,  which  belong  to  the  organum,  are  subjected  among 
themselveB  to  &  constant  change  of  matter,  and  are  inceBsantljr  re> 
prodnced  anew  from  the  most  diverBe  alimentaiy  Bubttoncei,  which 
are  taken  up  and  asamilated  in  order  to  maintain  the  organina. 
Can  this  be  likewise  termed  a  parental  gweration,  or  is  it  not  rather 
a  non-identical,  a  parentlese  generation?  The  parental  generation 
can  only  be  maintained  by  meane  of  this  non-identical  cell-produc> 
lion.  Are  we  teally  ao  blinded  by  beholding  the  one  form  of  parental 
generation  and  origin,  as  to  overlook  the  higher,  more  vmirersal,  the 
all-preserving  process  of  heterogeneous  cell-production?  Has  the 
apparent  spontaneous  production  of  many  infusoria  been  fully  proved 
to  be  owing  to  identical  generation  ? 

"  I  do  not  believe  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
parentleBS  generation  of  many  infusoria  occur*  still;  that  although  it 
occurs  in  a  narrow  sphere,  it  has  always  been  a  necessary  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  terrestrial  hfe,  and  in  former  times,  under  other  cob- 
mical  and  telluric  conditions,  it  played,  as  a  creative  power,  a  much 
more  important  part,  but  at  present  it  lies  almost  dormant,  because 
the  end  of  mtuntaining  and  propagating  life  can  be  attained  in  one 
ungle  mode,  a  mode  dependent  on  the  former.  Perhaps  at  some 
future  creative  period  of  the  earth,  when  something  still  higher  b  to 
be  produced,  this  principle  of  spontaneous  generation  may  yet  re- 
assert its  value,"  Sic. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Dr.  Rentsch's  notions  respecting  spon- 
taneous or  parentless  generation,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  wonder- 
ful industry  displayed  by  him  in  carrying  out  his  microscopical  inves- 
tigations, and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  contrived  to 
transfer  to  the  lithographic  stone  the  revelations  of  his  lens. 

He  has  followed,  with  the  microscope,  the  development  of  ever; 
tissue  and  organ  of  the  gammarut  omatua,  and  if  the  results  he  has 
arrived  at  are  really  the  processes  that  take  place  in  nature,  then  we 
shall  have  to  dispossess  ourselves  entirely  of  our  previous  ideas  of 
the  fixity  or  stability  of  organized  forms.  Almost  every  page  of  the 
book  records  the  transformation  of  one  creature  into  another.  Thus 
he  has  observed  and  depicted  the  transformation  of  the  gregttrina 
gammari  into  enterohryu*  hdbosua  and  into  diilommn  gammari.  He 
shows  how  zoothamnnim  paraiiia  is  produced  from  other  animals, 
and  he  describes  the  transformation  of  some  monads,  vibriones  and 
bacteria,  into  vegetable  forms.  In  short,  he  records  so  many  trans- 
formations and  metamorphoses  of  various  animals  into  one  another. 
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that  we  rise  from  a  perusal  of  bis  book  with  very  confused  notions 
aa  to  whicb  is  the  real  original  animal,  and  which  the  traneformed 
one.  In  those  microscopical  regions  which  Dr.  Rentsch  has  devoted 
his  ^me  and  attention  to,  we  think  it  must  be  a  wise  child  indeed 
that  knows  its  own  father — if,  indeed,  he  happens  to  have  any  father 
at  all,  which,  in  many  cases,  seems  doubtful — for  besides  that  Dr, 
Rentsch'e  protegia  are  generated  indifferently  by  sexual  intercourse, 
badding,  and  splitting  or  dividing,  some  of  them  seem  to  be  capable 
of  forming  themselves  out  of  anything  that  happens  to  be  handy. 

Until  Dr.  Rentsch's  statementB  are  conobocated  by  the  observa- 
tions of  others,  we  may  be  permitted  to  accept  some  of  them  pro- 
visionally and  under  protest.  Some  of  the  extraordinary  transforma- 
tjona  he  records,  we  may  he  allowed  to  set  down  to  possible  imper- 
fect observation,  and  others  that  seem  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  may 
probably  be  of  the  character  we  observe  in  the  insect  world,  where  a 
grub  becomes  a  pupa,  and  ultimately  an  imago,  all  very  difibrent 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  animal. 

However  this  may  be,  we  must  confess  that  Dr.  Rentsch  haa 
opened  up  a  very  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  and  though,  from  want 
of  technical  knowledge,  we  are  not  qualified  to  criticize  his  labours, 
we  feel  assured  that  he  has  carried  them  out  with  a  talent,  and  zeal, 
and  desire  for  the  truth,  that  must  command  the  admiration  of  all 
interested  in  the  more  recondite  speculations  respecting  the  origin  of 
Ufe. 

The  speculations  of  Darwin  have  met  with  comparatively  little 
attention  from  German  naturalists,  so  it  is  singular  to  find  his  views 
so  strikingly  home  out  and  upheld  by  an  independent  labourer  in  a 
remote  part  of  Germany.  If  Dr.  Rentsch's  observations  are  correct 
respecting  the  common  occurrence  of  transformation  and  metamor- 
phosis among  the  simpler  forms  of  organized  beings,  there  will  be 
less  difficulty  in  accepUng  the  theories  of  Darwin  respecting  the 
gradual  transformations  that  he  alleges  to  occur  among  the  higher 
species  of  animals  and  vegetables. 

Some  of  the  facts  adduced  by  Darwin  in  support  of  his  views  are 
very  curious  and  almost  inexplicable,  except  on  the  supposition  of 
Uie  common  origin  of  the  various  species  of  a  genus  from  a  ommon 
ancestor.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  genus  equua,  which  includes  so 
many  different  species,  he  states  that  the  ass  has  frequently  stripei 
on  its  shoulders  and  legs.  The  koulan  of  Pallas  has  sometimes  a 
double  shoulder  stripe.    The  hemionus  sometimes  shows  in  its  youth 
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traces  of  stripei  on  its  ehoulders  and  legs.  The  qiiogga,  though 
striped  like  a  zebra  on  the  body,  is  without  bars  on  the  lege,  and  yet 
Dr.  Gray  has  figured  one  specimen  with  stripes  in  its  hocks.  With 
regard  to  the  horse,  the  most  various  breeds  and  colours  sometimes 
show  the  spinal  stripe ;  tranverse  bars  are  often  seen  on  the  legs  of 
duns,  mnd  sometimes  of  chesnuts.  la  the  Kattywar  breed  of  horses, 
stripes  are  so  usual,  that  one  without  stripes  is  not  conndered  purely 
bred.  The  stripes  are  on  the  spine,  legs,  shoulders,  and  side  of  the 
face.  They  aie  plainest  in  the  fual.  In  short,  stripes  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  all  breeds  of  horses  from  Brittun  to  Eastern  China,  and 
iroro  Norway  to  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In  the  mules  produced  by 
crossing  the  various  species,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  occur- 
rence of  these  stripes,  though  both  parents  may  have  been  quite 
destitute  of  them.  What  is  the  inference  from  these  fects  ?  Darwin 
says:  "I  venture  confidentiy  to  look  back  thousands  on  thousands  of 
generations,  and  I  see  an  animal  striped  like  a  zebra,  but  perhaps 
otherwise  very  differently  constructed,  the  common  parent  of  our 
domestic  horse,  whether  or  not  it  be  descended  from  one  or  more 
wild  stocks,  of  the  ass,  the  hemionus,  quagga,  and  zebra."  The 
probability  of  this  inference  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  are 
aware  of  this  fact,  that  animals  which  have  been  bred  into  various 
distinct  varieties  that  will  go  on  almost  interminably  reproducing  the 
pure  variety  or  race  when  kept  separate,  will,  if  the  races  be  crossed, 
show  a  tendency  to  reproduce  in  the  offspring  of  the  cross  some  of 
the  characters  of  the  common  progenitor.  Thus,  if  two  distinct  and 
differently  coloured  breeds  of  pigeons  be  crossed,  their  offspring 
often  exhibits  the  slaty-blue  colour  and  the  black  bars  on  the  wings, 
characteristic  of  the  original  rock-pigeon,  from  which  all  the  breeds 
of  pigeons  are  supposed  to  be  descended. 

Again,  the  young  of  species  very  dissimilar,  when  mature,  often 
resemble  one  another  in  some  characteristics  that  seem  to  point  to  n, 
common  origin.  Thus  the  thrush  tribe,  which  differ  so  widely  in 
maturity,  all  display,  when  youn^,  spotted  feathers,  indicating  a 
common  descent  from  some  spotted  ancestor.  The  cat  tribe  are 
usually  striped  or  spotted  in  lines,  and  these  spots  or  stripes  can  be 
plainly  discovered  in  the  whelp  of  the  uniformly  coloured  puma  and 

But  we  think  the  strongest  ground  for  the  belief  in  the  common 
ori^  of  all  animals  is  what  we  may  term  the  unity  of  creation,  the 
jezistence,  namely,  of  a  single  type  of  construction  for  all  animals. 
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Thougb  this  unity  cannot  be  bo  well  seen  in  the  rimpter  form  of 
BDimal  life,  we  feel  auured  it  exists  even  among  them;  but  it  is 
obvious  enoDgh  among  the  higlier  orders  of  animals,  which  are 
evidently  bU  constructed  on  a  common  principle,  their  diversities  beii^ 
caused  by  their  several  organs  being  relatively  to  one  another  more 
or  less  developed,  or  more  oi  lees  rudimentary. 

How  about  our  noble  selves?  many  will  ask.  It  is  certaioly  most 
flattering  to  our  seU-eeteem  to  ima^ne  a  common  progenitor  placed 
perfect  on  the  earth  some  6,000  years  tonce,  but  without  supposing 
B  series  of  miraculous  transformations  in  his  descendants,  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  presence  on  the  eartli  of  so  many  utteriy 
different  and  distinct  races  of  men.  We  need  not  doubt  the  common 
origin  of  all  mankind,  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  all  the  varie- 
ties have  been  produced  from  an  ancestral  pair  within  the  period 
assigned,  more  especially  as  we  find,  from  the  pictorial  monamentfl 
of  Egypt,  that  are  at  least  3,000  years  old,  that  the  races  were  just 
as  (Ufitinct  then  as  they  are  at  this  day.  The  tendency  of  recent 
investigations,  philological,  ethnological  end  geological,  is  to  fix  the 
first  appearance  of  man  on  the  earth  at  a  much  more  remote  period 
than  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  common  chronology.  In  feet,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  man  was  a  contemporarj'  of  many  of  the 
animals  that  are  only  known  to  us  as  extinct  fossils.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
to  do  more  than  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  duration  of  any  of  the 
■o-called  periods  of  geology,  and  our  conjecture  may  be,  after  all, 
very  wide  of  tbe  mark.  All  tiiat  geology  can  teach  ua  is  that  the 
age  of  the  earth  must  be  something  enormous,  and  without  exactly 
saying  with  Mr.  Jenkinson  diat  "the  world  is  in  its  dotage,"  we 
may  subecribe  to  his  dictum  that  "tbe  cosmogony  or  creation  of  tbe 
world  has  puzzled  philosophers  of  all  ages,"  and  will  probably  puzzle 
a  few  more  before  the  matt«r  is  finally  settled. 

Modem  ^trii-Raiiing. 
OUilidoiB».  I  can  o»U  ipirits  from  the  vasty  deep, 
fotipvr.      Why  so  oau  I ;  oc  so  can  any  man : 

But  will  they  come  wben  you  do  oall  for  Uiem  ? 
Olendoaer.  Why,  I  can  teach  joa,  oonsin,  to  command  the  devil. 
Sotiptir.     And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil. — 
By  telling  tmth ;  tdl  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

(Bfnjf  Hetuy  IV.  Pt.  1.) 
-    An  enthusiastic  friend — a  determined  believer  in_ttie  vronderB  of 
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modern  necromancy,  persuaded  na  lately  to  have  a  siance  mth  tha 
latest  and  moet  marTelloiu  of  mediums.  We  were  not  very  ansioua 
to  test  his  powers,  but  our  friend  appealed  to  ub  as  professed  en- 
quirers into  truth  to  witness  the  new  phenomena,  which  he  asserted 
rerealed  a  great  and  mysteriouB  power  in  nature  with  which  it  was 
imperatively  necessary  every  cultivator  of  science  should  become  ac- 
quainted. So  to  avoid  being  accused  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  and 
to  gratify  a  sort  of  languid  curiosity,  we  made  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Foster,  the  hero  about  whom  the  Times  has  lately  written,  half- 
believing,  haff-doubtiiig  the  truth  of  his  pretensions. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  assembled  in  Mr.  Foster's  room  in 
Sryanetone  Street.  Our  party  consisted  of  our  enthusiastic  friend,  a 
lady,  an  old  friend  of  ours,  more  inclined  to  doubt  than  to  believe, 
and  the  present  writer.  In  the  room  besides  Mr.  Foster  there  sat  a 
gentleman,  a  (riend  of  his,  who  did  not  appear  to  take  any  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

The  ma^cian  himself  is  a  stout  florid  young  man,  with  a  more 
than  French  exuberance  of  grimace  and  gesticulation.  During  the 
ttaac*  he  talked  a  great  deal,  and  was  perpetnally  saying  he  saw 
spirits  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  now  behind  some  one's  chur, 
and  now  at  a  distant  (»mer  of  the  room.  Of  course  one  could  hardly 
help  turning  one's  head  in  the  directions  indicated,  and  probably  he 
took  the  best  advantage  of  our  eyes  being  removed  from  himself. 
On,  Uie  taUe,  a  round  not  veiy  steady  one,  at  which  we  sat,  lay 
a  card,  on  which  was  printed  the  alphabet,  the  Arabic  niunerals,  and 
the  information  that  one  rap  meant  "  no,"  two  raps  "  doubtful,"  and 
three  raps  "  yes."  On  sitting  down  Mr.  Foster's  first  remark  was 
Hoi  he  had  just  come  in  from  a  walk,  and  had  gathered  a  great  deal 
of  electricity,  which  he  said  was  eminently  favourable  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spirits,  who  he  gave  us  to  understand  were  intimately 
junnected  with  electrici^.  He  asked  us  if  we  bad  any  names  of 
4ead  people  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  we  mustered  altt^ether  about 
eight  or  nine.  Observing  that  those  of  this  writer  were  numbered, 
-he  volunteered  the  surprising  intelligence  that  the  spirits  told  him  we 
liad  a  corresponding  list  in  our  pocket,  which  he  desired  us  to  pro- 
<dnce.  We  drew  the  list  from  our  pocket  to  show  that  fae  was 
correct,  but  at  the  same  time  took  good  care  he  should  not  see  the 
names  on  it,  which  indeed  were  only  in  initial.  He  next  took  up 
one  of  the  envelopes  belonging  to  the  lady  of  our  party,  uid  after 
receiving  an  affirmative  response  from  the  spirit  representing -it,  in 
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replf  to  his  enquiry  if  it  were  present,  he  set  the  spirit  to  spell  oat 
its  name  b^  means  of  the  printed  alphabet ;  (he  \»Aj  tonching  the 
letters  succeesivelf ,  and  the  spirit  indicating  what  it  believed  to  be  the 
letters  composing  its  name  by  three  tape  under  the  table  whenever 
the  pencil  pointed  to  these  letters.  After  many  failures,  the  lady 
always  good-naturedly  telling  the  blundering  spirit  when  it  was 
wrong,  the  letters  A,  L,  E  were  at  length  fixed  on,  when  Mr.  Foster 
said :  "  I  see  the  spirit  standing  behind  the  lady,"  and  preaenUy  after- 
wards: "  It  will  write  its  name  on  this  piece  of  paper."  He  had 
been  fiddling  with  some  half  sheets  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  one  of 
which  he  now  presented  to  this  writer,  folded  up  with  the  pencil 
lying  in  the  fold,  and  desired  ua  to  hold  it  below  the  table.  This 
we  did,  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  pencil  so  that  we  are  sure  it  never 
moved.  After  two  or  three  seconds  he  asked  ua  to  produce  the 
paper,  whereon  we  found  written  the  name  "Alexander."  Our 
belief  is  that  Mr.  Foster  himself  wrote  this  name  on  the  paper  and 
folded  it  up  when  we  were  looking  for  the  ghost,  at  any  rate  we  caa 
certify  that  the  pencil  was  never  moved  when  we  held  it  below  the 
table.  He  made  a  shrewd  guess  that  this  Alexander  was  a  near 
relative  of  the  lady's,  and  presently  produced  another  piece  of  paper 
with  the  surname  (the  same  as  the  lady's)  written  backwards  upon 
it,  in  the  way  that  most  persons  can  write  with  their  left  hand.  This 
and  another  good  guess  about  the  place  of  the  party's  death — tfas 
not  very  unlikely  locality  of  London — were  almost  the  last  of  bis 
apparent  successes  during  the  sSanct,  We  cannot  think  much  of  his 
guessing  this  writers's  name  out  of  a  list  of  half-a-dozen  names  he 
asked  us  to  write — as  he  might  easily  have  heard  our  name — which 
is  an  uncommon  one.  The  remainder  of  the  tSanet  was  a  wearisome 
repetition  of  blunders.  The  spirit  representing  a  name  in  an  envelope 
commencing  with  C,  tried  several  letters  in  vain,  and  at  last  fixed 
decidedly  on  J.  Mr.  Foster  enquired  if  one  of  our  envelopes  did  not 
contain  a  name  of  which  this  was  the  initial  letter,  and  on  our  reply- 
ing "yes,"  and  showing  him  which  envelope,  he  took  it  up,  asked  if 
that  spirit  was  present,  received  three  raps  in  reply,  and  the  spirit 
spelt  out  ite  name  "  JOHN ;"  which  was  wrong,  the  name  being 
"  Jane,"  which  it  got  after  a  few  more  failures.  At  Mr^  Foster's 
suggestion,  we  enqmred  if  this  spirit  knew  the  name  of  its  father,  to 
which  an  affirmative  answer  was  given.  However,  a  spirit  that  wb« 
so  undedded  about  its  own  name,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  ite 
father's  name  better,  so  it  made  three  unsuccessful  guesses— Thomas, 
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William,  and  Patrick — whereas  Qie  real  name  was  Peter.  It  was 
quite  ag  ignorant  of  the  place  of  its  death,  guessing  Aljerdeen,  Elgin, 
Liverpool,  and  Leith  before  it  got  the  right  place — Edinburgh,  which 
we  think  was  the  only  remaining  name  on  the  hat.  We  should 
mention  that  the  spirits,  finding  themselves,  we  presume,  so  unsuc- 
ceasfiil  with  the  alphabet,  much  preferred  to  make  their  guesses  from 
among  half-a-doien  names  written  by  their  intern^ator  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  This  method  obviously  gave  a  much  better  chance  to  a 
shrewd  guesser  than  the  alphabet  plan. 

We  were  favoured  with  a  sight  of  spirit-writing  on  Mr.  Foster's 
arm.  After  repeated  unsuccessful  attempUi,  a  spirit  at  length  spelt 
out  on  the  alphabet  the  commencement  of  its  name  U,  E,  which  the 
lady,  who  was  the  interrogator,  said  was  correct.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Foster  said :  "  Stop  I  he  is  going  to  write  his  name  on  my  arm."  He 
thereupon  twisted  about  his  arms,  rolled  his  eyes  hideously,  and  made 
sundry  contortions  of  his  body  as  though  he  were  suffering  dreadful 
agony.  At  length  he  became  calm,  laid  his  lelt  arm  on  the  table, 
pushed  up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  displayed  to  our  admiring  gaze 
the  name  "Henry"  written  in  large  sprawling  letters  of  a  red  hue. 
As  it  happened,  however,  the  spirit  had  again  made  a  mistake,  and 
Mr.  Foster  had  undergone  his  agony  In  vain ;  for  the  real  name  of 
the  lady's  departed  fnend  was  "  Herbert,"  and  not  "  Henry."  Mis- 
takes will  occasionally  happen  among  the  best  regulated  spirite,  we 
suppose,  but  here  the  mistakes  were  the  rule  and  the  correct  gueasea 
the  exception,  and  even  these  exceptions  not  Very  wonderful.  The  die- 
comfitcd  magician,  whose  vivacity  and  boisterousness  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sitting  were  conspicuous,  began  to  show  signs  of 
impatience,  especially  when  his  lost  astounding  trick  turned  out  such 
a  muerable  fiulure  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  his  incredulous 
visitors  by  alleging  that  time  was  up,  that  we  had  come  to  the  end 
of  our  stipulated  hour,  though  we  bad  scarcely  been  more  than  half* 
ao-hour  with  him.  We  therefore  walked  away  firmly  convinced  that 
this  modem  spirit-raiser  was  but  a  very  second-rate  conjurer,  and  our 
only  satisfaction  for  our  loss  of  time  and  money  was  that  we  had  not 
(or  one  moment  been  imposed  on  by  his  pretensions. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  the  writing  on  the  arm,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  sud,  that  is  a  simple  enough  trick.  If  we 
take  a  blunt-pointed  instrument,  as  a  tooth-pick,  a  watch-key,  the 
stone  of  a  ring,  &c.,  and  write  the  name  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
pressure  on  the  skin  of  the  arm,  for  two  minutes  or  thereabouts  nothing 
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ie  visible,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  letters  be^  to  appear  of 
«  hrigbt  pink  colour,  more  or  leea  laiBed  according  to  the  degree  of 
preBBure  exercised.  The  letters  continue  visible  for  irom  five  to  thirty 
minutea,  according  to  the  force  used,  after  \Thich  they  gradually  die 
away,  and  leave  the  arm  clear  for  another  spirit-writing.  We  have 
repeated  this  experiment  half-a-dozen  times,  and  in  a  coat  with  & 
moderately  wide  sleeve  we  can  easily  write  the  name  on  the  arao 
without  drawing  up  the  sleeve.  We  may  observe  that,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertaiii,  the  names  always  appear  on  Mr.  Foster's  left  arm — 
obviously  the  most  cODvenient  one  for  writing  on  ;  and  in  the  writing 
we  witnessed,  which  exactly  resembled,  in  colour  that  we  executed  oa 
our  own  arm,  the  initial  letter  H  commenced  with  a  very  peculiar 
flourish  precisely  similar  to  what  we  noticed  on  some  specimens  of 
Mr.  Foster's  writing  on  paper. 

Con(affiousnessofPhihm»I\tlmonalu,b}/Dr.Ji.Itogerton,Manch«ster. 

Continiied  ttoni  vol.  ziz.,  page  171. 

Some  few  months  ago  I  directed  yom-  attention  to  a  series  of  cases 
illustrating  the  contagiousness  of  phthisis  under  certain  circum> 
stances ;  those  cases  were  carefully  selected  and  investigated  as  to 
family  history  and  present  occupation,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
to  detui  any  case  where  there  was  suspicion  of  a  hereditarily  contami- 
nated system.  Many  pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  tme  tuber- 
cular morbific  agent  camiot  be  acquired  from  any  other  source,  unless 
tranemissioQ  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  presenting  itself  in 
difierent  families,  by  intermarriage,  Sec. ;  there  can  he  no  doubt 
whatever,  but  that  intermarriage,  more  especially  among  relatives, 
tends  to  reflect  backwards  not  only  the  prevailing  features  and  dispo. 
sitions  common  to  such,  but  also  has  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the 
whole  vital  powers,  rendering  them  more  effeminate,  and  less  able  to 
stand  against  the  change  of  season  and  climate,  as  well  as  predisposing 
them  to  the  same  morbid  affections,  common  to  their  (bodily  similar) 
representatives  of  the  past — the  same  eye  has  the  same  lusts — and 
the  same  heart  becomes  elevated  or  depressed  hy  similar  impresaiont 
•—and  the  same  body  has  the  same  predisposition  for  the  same  mor- 
bid affections.  But  independent  of  family  similarity,  there  are  many 
instances  presented  to  us  where  we  are  enabled  to  assign  some  irre- 
gularity in  diet,  clothing,  (injudicious  change  of  clothing),  or  exposure 
to  cold,  sleeping  in  damp  beds,  hastening  from  the  ball-room,  or  over. 
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crowded  eTening  party  to  the  cold  air ;  neglect  of  or  repeated  attacks 
of  catarrhs,  mechanical  injurieB  of  the  thorax,  or  too  audden  dieap- 
pearance  of  certain  exanthemata.  Caufiee  such  ae  these  operate  moBt 
powerfully  over  even  the  most  muecularly  formed  and  healthy  indi- 
vidual, although  the  invaaion  ia  eo  slow  and  ineiduous — bo  temporary 
and  seemingly  unimportant  as  not  to  attract  attention,  until  the  con- 
slitution  becomeB  undermined,  or  one  of  the  vital  organs  becomes 


We  must  not  look  upon  dieease  of  whatever  form  with  the  eye  of 
tradition,  not  like  the  masonic  sign  orally  received  and  communicated 
irom  age  to  age,  preserving  all  its  primitive  grandeur,  and  original 
power;  but  varying  with  each  succeeding  generation,  changing 
type  and  diaracler  with  accidental  circumBlancee,  and  becoming 
acted  upon  by  every  influence  which  interferes  with,  or  acts  upon  our 
social,  political,  or  domestic  circles;  or  that  because  in  syphilis, 
however  virulent  in  character  or  form,  however  unpleasant  or  dis- 
agreeable the  exhalations,  cannot  produce  in  the  healthy  a  similar 
disease  without  contact  of  surface  to  sur&ce,  or  affected  part  to 
healthy.  The  question  becomes  quite  difierent  with  regard  to 
phthisis. 

We  have  a  reservoir  for  the  deposition  of  the  destructive  material  j 
we  have  the  function  of  a  most  vital  organ  becoming  impaired ;  we 
have  cutaneous  and  intestinal  sympathy,  with  excess  of  action,  and 
as  suppuration  advances  of  the  lung,  or  molecular  disintegration  of 
the  otorbid  products,  with  a  certain  amount  of  surrounding  vitality, 
hither  with  direct  communication  through  trachea  with  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  sleeping  chamber  contaminated,  the  amount  of  venti- 
iaUon  insufficient,  and  inhalation  of  such  highly  charged,  heated  air, 
mnst  undoubtedly  possess  injurious  effects  over  the  health,  constitu- 
tion, and  vital  powers  of  any  one  confined  for  some  length  of  time  to 
such  an  apartment,  aided  by  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  and  in  the 
same  bed. 

Dr.  Wyld  mentions  in  his  "  Heart  and  Lung  Disease,"  that  he  is 
not  aware  of  nurses  who  are  in  attendance  upon  such  patients  in 
Itospitals,  &c.,  suffering  more  frequently  than  others  &om  phthisis. 
How  far  from  the  bed  of  the  sufferer,  or  what  time  is  necessary  for 
its  development  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  decide — at  least  until 
Airther  researcbee  have  been  made.  We  may  look  tiirough  a  key* 
hole  into  a  chamber  where  there  lies  a  case  of  scarlet  fever,  and  next 
day  suffer  from  premonitory  symptoms,  be  confined  to  bed,  and  in  a 
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fortnight  be  seen  walkiug  in  perfect  health  on  the  Btreets.  Months 
are  neceseary  in  many  inatancee  for  the  development  of  physical 
signe  in  the  other ;  beBidea,  nursea  generally  live  well,  are  of  advanced 
years,  often  unmarried,  pay  great  attention  to  cleanlinesB,  and  are 
only  occasionally  to  be  found  at  the  very  bedside  of  the  patient. 

I  will  only  ^ve  a  few  more  exampleB,  in  aa  conciee  a  manner  as 
poBEible,  omitting  physical  eigne  and  unneceSBary  particulars,  unless 
practically  intereeting  or  important,  and  conclude  with  experience  of 
some  of  the  remedies  useful  to  the  disease. 

J.  H.,  Stockport,  St.  37.  Fair  complexion;  well  fonned  mus- 
cular ayBlem ;  osseoua  ayatera  proportionate  ;  excitable  ;  &equent 
fluahing  with  exerciae  ;  hair  fine  ■  prominent  brow ;  lai^  nose  and 
mouth,  with  alae  well  developed ;  resembled  father  in  body.  Had 
been  in  general  good  health,  until  some  months  ago  a  brother  came 
home  from  Ireland  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis ;  and  there  h^g  two 
Bistere,  on  vhom  all  depended  for  support,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
two  brothers  should  sleep  ti^ether,  in  order  that  the  healthy  one 
should  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  invalid,  and  at  the  same  tinae 
prevent  their  wearied  aisters  from  being  disturbed.  The  brother, 
who  bad  been  in  Ireland  for  upwards  of  three  years,  contracted  th« 
disease  from  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  the  governor  of  a 
lodgit^-bouse,  who  died  some  months  before  his  return  to  England, 
of  consumption.  How  far  this  is  true,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  so 
very  few  diseases  resemble  consumption,  and  those  symptoms  so 
much  depended  upon  as  indicating  the  disease  in  question  are  of 
such  a  nature,  among  the  poor  and  improperly  fed,  that  even  the 
evidence  of  one  in  a  better  or  higher  sphere  of  life  may  be  partly 
relied  upon.  The  brother  who  contracted  the  disease  in  Ireland 
died,  after  a  long  and  tedious  illness.  The  other,  having  been 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  some  two  weeks  alter,  the  cough  became  more 
severe ;  breathing  more  oppressed ;  emaciation  more  and  more 
apparent ;  spula  ^more  fcetld  and  profuse  ;  nocturnal  perspiratioDS 
and  genend  nervoos  and  vaacukr  prostration  increased,  undl  the 
vita]  powers  surrendered. 

There  were  certain  external  or  physiognomic  appearances  favour- 
able for  the  development  of  tubercular  disease,  especially  the  steady 
and  fixed  look  of  amazement  or  wonder ;  the  coolness  of  expression 
which  often  masks  the  irritable,  although  more  common  in  the  lym- 
phatic ;  the  expanded  nostrils,  and  general  form  of  body ;  together 
with  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations. 
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The  nest  case  is  veiy  intereeting  as  well  ae  exceptional.  A 
gentleman  of  good  circumBtances  and  poeition  in  life,  of  a  moderately 
temperate  habit — was  frequently,  however,  from  his  professional 
calling,  obliged  to  partake  of  epirits — lived  some  few  miles  out  of 
town,  and  by  a  walk  every  morning  and  evening  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  a  voracious  appetite.  After  due  conHideration  of  tha 
many  circumstances  connected  with  his  hbtoiy,  such  as  father  and 
two  sisters  having  died  from  phthisis,  and  niece  at  that  time  Buffering 
from  hydrocephalus,  with  glandular  enlargement,  &c.,  &c.,  aa  he 
himself  was  in  the  moat  perfect  and  sound  health,  to  all  appear- 
ance, being  free  from  cough,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  catarrhs, 
even  under  trying  and  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  determined 
upon  marriage,  having  been  engaged  for  some  years.  His  in- 
tended was  of  healthy  parentage,  and  herself  of  a  robust  consti- 
tution, cheerful  nature,  and  kindly  disposition.  Three  months  after 
the  wedding  the  wife  began  to  become  oppressed  in  breathing,  after 
which  succeeded  a  hard,  dry  cough,  sometimes  so  intense,  especially 
in  a  morning,  that  on  several  occasions  blood  was  mixed  with 
sputa.  This  state  continued  some  five  or  six  weeks,  when  the  sputa 
became  more  frequent ;  at  the  same  time  the  dyspncea  abated,  from 
the  expectoration  being  more  readily  expelled,  and  the  necessary 
mechanical  impetus  to  tlie  pulmonary  circulation  being  partially 
diminished.  The  violent  efforts  of  coughing  produce  in  many  instances 
the  congestion  so  frequent  in  phthiucal  cases,  whether  mechanically 
or  by  destroying  the  tone  of  the  abundant  vascular  system  ramifying 
throughout  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  so  affording  more  easy  access 
to  deposition  and  development.  Hhe  gradually,  however,  took  to 
bed,  from  which  she  never  rose;  became  weaker  and  weaker;  throat 
became  ulcerated ;  hemoptysis  frequent  and  profuse ;  dyspncea 
increased ;  quietude  succeeded  restless  nights ;  the  voice  became 
more  and  more  tremulous,  ultimately  indistinct ;  and  death  closed 
the  scene.  Ever  since  her  decease,  he  has  been  complaining  of  a 
slight  cough,  and  pain  in  right  lung  and  shoulder ;  his  appetite 
requires  more  inviting,  and  his  Bpirits  are  very  much  depressed; 
physical  examination  reveals  nothing  but  a  present  healthy  state  of 
the  lungs.  The  effects  of  the  mental  depression  by  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  the  constant  and  hourly  pondering  over  every  suspicious  symp. 
tom  that  may  present  itself,  and  his  natural  or  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, may  in  some  few  months  prevent  him  from  pursuing  his  usual 
occupation.      How  bis  wife   became   affected,  I  am  at  a  toss  to 
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discover.  Prior  to  her  itlneHB  she  had  no  cough ;  ehe  hnd  no 
children,  and  waa  regular  at  her  monthly  period  until  Bhe  became 
affected  with  htemoply sis. 

It  iB  unnecessary,  however,  to  remark  further,  or  to  give  more 
examples  bo  Btriking  and  confirmatory ;  but  we  will  now  take  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  dieeaBe,  and  mention  some  of  the  most  important 
remedies.  Where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  the  disease,  the  patient 
experiencefi  more  or  less  a  difficulty  in  respiration,  atler  excitement 
or  violent  exerciee,  even  before  cough  or  pain  attract  attention  ;  the 
cough  at  first  seems  to  affect  the  head,  aod,  from  its  being  dry  and 
hard,  very  much  distresses  the  chest,  producing  great  exhaustion. 
A  hot  hand  during  digestion,  and  a  flushed  face  appearing  after  each 
meal — of  a  very  temporary  duration,  however — are  frequently  fonnd 
in  this  the  first  or  incipient  stage,  and  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  persistent  as  the  digestive  powers  fail ;  the  oppression  of  the 
chest  increaseB ;  throat  and  mouth  become  dry  and  hot,  sometimes 
painful ;  slimy  expectoration  in  morning ;  cough  increases  during 
the  night,  abates  during  day ;  appetite  may  still  remain  good ;  the 
voice  may  now  become  rough  or  hoarse,  although  more  commonly  so 
in  the  advanced  stages  ;  emaciation  ;  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  with 
slight  fever  at  noon  and  evening;  and  during  this  febrile  dbturhance 
the  second  stage  usually  makes  its  appearance  ;  skin  becomes  more 
dry  and  hot;  pulse  more  accelerated;  and  now,  in  the  morning, 
when  he  ought  to  rise  from  bed,  he  only  begins  to  get  sleepy,  and 
desirous  of  rest ;  perspiration  occurs  ;  pains  in  chest,  with  vomiting 
in  some  cases  after  severe  coughing;  expectoration  tough  and  semi- 
transparent,  becoming  gradually  green  or  yellow ;  fever  more  per- 
manent ;  flushings  more  regular  and  lasting  (like  the  side  of  an 
apple  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  sun's  rays),  more  circumscribed 
than  varying  towards  side ;  perspiration  increases ;  expectoration 
assumes  a  greyish  colour,  with  a  fcetid  smell,  tasting  pungent,  and 
occasionally  mixed  with  blood  ;  bones  of  face  show  their  form  ;  eyes 
sink ;  teeth  seem  to  become  more  promioent ;  urine  scanty,  with 
sediment ;  thirst  during  fever  ;  debilitating  diarrhoea  sets  in  ;  vital 
powers  become  diminished  ;  the  pulse  soiler,  and  very  much  accele- 
rated J  voice  low,  soft  or  harsh ;  toague  becomes  fissured ;  papilla 
prominent;  feet  begin  to  swell;  patient  gradually  sinks,  in  many 
cases  with  full  consciousness. 

Every  town  or  country  village  has  its  own  remedies  for  con. 
sumption  ;  every  practitioner,  in  fact,  relies  upon  fixed  agents,  to 
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meet  cert^  atagea  and  aymptomB ;  but  of  all  homceopathic  remediea, 
I  have  found  the  followiug  h>  be  the  most  efficacious: — Drosera, 
Nit.  add..  Cole,  photpk.  and  KaU  carh.  The  two  former  most 
efficacious  in  the  male  ;  the  two  latter  in  the  female. 

Drotera  in  the  incipient  stage — pulmonary  congestion,  or  develop- 
ment of  crude  tubercles-preferable  to  Bell.,  with  a  hard^  dry, 
barking  or  rin^ng  cough,  with  or  withoutezpectoratioii. 

Nit.  acid,  where  there  exists  a  predisposition  or  suspicion  of  the 
development  of  tubercle,  us  well  as  iu  the  advanced  stage,  with 
purulent  espectoratiou,  diarrhcea,  or  noclumal  perspirations. 

Cale.phoa.  in  the  excitable;  cough  hard  and  dry,  or  expectoration 
of  a  saltish  or  sweetish  taste,  and  a  yeUow  or  purulent  consisleace, 
especially  in  stonemasons,  sculptors,  &c.,  &c. 

KaU  carh.,  females  advanced  in  years,  who  have  had  large  fami- 
lies ;  harsh  cough,  with  yellow  expectoration ;  in  both  incipient  and 
advanced  stages. 

There  are  certain  intermediary  remedies,  such  as  Aeon.,  which 
must  be  given  when  the  case  demands  it;  cod-liver  oil;  the  Turkish 
bath,  prior  to  purulent  expectoration,  is  of  very  great  service  ;  living 
plants  ia  bed-room,  and  a  generous  diet,  have  been  in  my  hand^ 
successful,  where  treatment  or  remedial  agents  were  at  all  of  any 


A  Rebtike  to  the  Bigots. 
Uutil  a  perfect  science  of  life  has  been  elaborated  by  physiologists, 
there  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  enlightened  empiricism  in  medi- 
cine. The  physician  is  an  enlightened  empiric ;  and  it  is  only  thus 
that  he  is  distinguished  from  the  quack.  Accordingly,  as  we  glance 
back  at  the  early  periods  in  the  history  of  medicine,  we  see  this 
mark  of  distinction  becoming  fainter  and  fainter ;  and  as  we  look  at 
the  various  quarrels  of  the  faculty  with  heterodox  systems,  such  as 
homteopathy  or  hydropathy,  we  know  that  they  are  really  disputes 
as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  and  should  be  conducted  as  such.  The 
tone  adopted  by  the  iaculty  towards  such  systems  is  unworthy  and 
unwarrantable.  To  designate  these  systems  as  quackeries  is  pre- 
posterous. They  may  be  one-sided ;  they  may  be  absurd ;  but  is 
orthodox  medicine  in  any  condition  to  warrant  unhesitating  allegiance 
to  its  doctrines  ^  The  homcBopath  and  the  hydropatb  have  their 
theories  of  the  laws  of  healthy  and  diseased  action,  and  of  the  effect 
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of  their  remedial  metliodH  ;  these  theories  may  be  abenrd  ;  let  it  be 
granted  that  the^  are  so ;  they  have  the  same  le^timacy  as  the 
theories  of  the  faculty  which  may  be  also  absurd,  and  which  many 
believe  to  be  so.  Let  all  serious  dontrines  receive  eameet  diacussion, 
uid  let  the  practice  of  flinging  "atheist"  and  "quack"  at  any  man 
who  ventures  to  think  differently  from  the  "  gowned  doctors"  be  left 
to  those  who  have  bad  temper  and  worse  logic.  If  it  is  unjust  to 
stigmatise  the  physician  because  he  is  ignorant  and  incompetent,  the 
existing  statB  of  knowledge  leaving  him  no  other  alternative — if  we 
respect  him  and  reward  him  because  be  does  his  best  and  acta 
according  to  the  lights  given  him — not  less  unjust  is  it  to  stigmatise 
the  homoiopath  or  hydropatb  because  he  also  is  ignorant  and  in- 
—^empetent.  The  real  question  in  each  case  is.  Has  he  any  conviction 
guidiitg  him  ?  is  his  practice  founded  upon  real  study  ?  or  does  he 
knav>  that  he  is  an  imposter  ? — Blachcood's  Sfagtume,  Feb.,  1862. 


Theraptutici  Advanced  Accidentally. 

The  following  case,  reported  in  the  Lancet  for  January  18th,  I862> 
p.  68,  illustrates  one  of  the  modea  in  which  allopathic  therapeutics 
we  advanced,  one  of  the  indirect  ways  in  which  real,  because  homao- 
pathic,  remedies  are  discovered.  It  shows,  further,  the  value  wbich 
must  ever  be  attached  to  the  Hahnemannic  canon,  that  for  a  homoeo- 
pathic cure  to  be  effected,  the  dose  employed  must  be  smaller  than 
that  ordinarily  resorted  to,  to  obtain  so-called  tonic  or  eliminadve 
actions. 

"Some  months  back  we  watched,  with  considerable  interest,  a  case 
of  acute  renal  anasarca,  which  became  complicated  with  paoria«s 
and  lichen,  for  which  this  solution  of  Arsenic  was  employed,  and 
with  estremely  beneficial  effects  upon  the  quantity  of  albumen  in 
the  urine. 

"The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  19  years,  who  was  admitted" 
(into  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Farr),  "with  acute  renal  anasarca,  of  two  weeks' duration,  posses- 
sing all  the  usual  characteriatios  of  that  affection,  with  the  urine  not 
only  highly  albuminous,  but  very  smoky.  For  this  condition  she 
was  ordered  suitable  treatment.  About  a  month  after  her  admission, 
an  eruption  of  psoriasis  appeared,  associated  with  lichen,  on  the 
arms  and  hands,  for  which  she  was  ordered  five  minims  (afterwards 
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increased  to  seven)  of  Fourier's  Bolution,  in  peppermint  water,  three 
times  a  day.  Thia  was  found  to  be  of  service,  not  only  in  dispelling 
the  cutaneous  eruption,  but  also  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  albu- 
men to  such  an  extent,  that  it  had  almost  wholly  disappeared  from 
the  urine.  In  two  months  the  eruption  had  much  diminished,  and 
was  quite  cured  by  the  tenth  week;  although  the  albumen  had  all 
but  gone,  it  re-appeared,  in  very  small  quantity,  whilst  taking  the 
Arsenic.  Besides  other  treatment,  she  had  alkaline  baths  and  creo- 
Bote  ointment.  She  left  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth 
week,  being  much  stouter,  and  altogether  looking  a  great  deal  better. 
The  arsenic  had  evidently  acted  as  a  powerful  tonic,  and  exercised  a 
very  decided  influence  on  the  albuminuria." 

Though  the  foregoing  case  is  very  indifferently  reported,  it  shows 
that  arsenic  evidently  tended  to  relieve  the  renal  congestion,  which 
previous  "suitable  treatment"  had  fwled  to  ameliorale.  We  gather 
incidentally,  rather  than  from  any  direct  information,  that  after  the 
atbumea  "bad  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  the  urine,"  the  use 
of  Fowler's  solution  was  suspended ;  and  that  on  a  recurrence  to  it 
subsequently,  the  physiolo^cal  action  of  the  drug  made  itself  felt, 
and  albumen  "re-appeared  in  very  small  quantity  whilst  taking  the 
arsenic." 

Of  the  homceopathicity  of  arsenic  to  albuminuria  we  have  abun. 
dant  evidence,  as  we  have  also  of  the  similarity  of  the  general  symp- 
toms of  arsenical  poisoning  to  those  of  Bright's  disease.  At  p.  124 
of  the  14th  volume  of  the  Edinhtrgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  is  a  very  carefully  reported  case,  m  which  recovery  followed 
after  a  lat^e  dose — two  drachms — of  arsenious  acid  had  been  swal. 
lowed,  in  mistake  for  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Dr.  Dquglas  Maclagan 
here  found  the  urine  to  be  highly  alhtminoM  on  several  occasions. 
The  full  details  of  this  case  form  a  proving  of  arsenic  well  worthy  of 
study. 

Allopathic  practitioners  have  now  obtained  a  knowledge  of  three 
forms  of  disease  to  which  arsenic  is  homeopathic — viz.,  to  eczema, 
to  cholera,  and  to  Bright's  disease.  The  clues  to  the  use  of  arsenic 
in  the  two  first  were  doubtless  derived  direclly,  though  without  ac- 
knowledgment, from  Hahnemann's  writings;  the  discovery  in  the 
present  instance  is  probably  due  to  one  of  those  happy  accidents  to 
which  allopaths  have  at  all  times  been  so  much  indebted  for  their 
best  remedies.     They  have  yet  to  learn  that  to  derive  unmitigated 
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good  from  %  faomaopkthicaUr  ptncribed  drag,  it  must  be  given  is 
■mailer  quantitiet  than  it  is  their  cuatom  to  order,  otherwise  tempo- 
nuy  aggraTBtiDne — such,  for  example,  as  that  noticed  in  Dr.  Farr'a 
case-^miist  inevitably  occur. 

We  Crust  that  others  of  our  well-proved  medicines  will  be  "  dU- 
eoverad"  by  our  allopathic  brethren ;  feeling  confident,  that  aa  these 
therapeutic  advances  become  multiplied,  thur  true  source  cannot  fail 
of  being  admitted,  and  the  vast  debt  of  gratitude  under  which  the 
profession  lies  to  Hahnemann  being  candidly  acknowledged. 


Contribuliont  on  ike  Pht/iiological  Operation  of  Atn^in. 
From  Dr.  Michek. 

[As  we  do  not  possess,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  notable  provinga  of 
Atropin,  excepting  the  short  ones  by  Lusanna  {AUg.  Horn.  Z., 
Bd.  55),  and  by  Eidhetr  {Ibid.,  Bd.  60),  the  following  physiological 
effects  of  Atropin,  observed  by  Dr.  Micben,  a  well-known  allopathic 
enquirer,  must  be  worth  communicating,  though,  being  derived  irom 
patients  affected  with  chronic  ailments,  and  taken  in  a  summary, 
generalizing  way,  they  do  not  present  nearly  the  same  interest  and 
utility  for  homceopathic  practice  as  the  individualizing  provinge  of 
our  school,  whid)  report  the  most  minute  details. — Ed.  of  Allg, 
Horn.  Zeitung,  from  which  this  is  taken,  Vol.  txiv.,  Feb.  1862.] 

Since  1853,  says  Miches,  I  have  had  occasion  to  employ  Atropin, 
or  its  most  important  salts,  in  the  treatment  of  forty-two  persons  of 
different  age  and  sex.  Almost  all  these  utdividuals  had  been,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  affected  with  epilepsy,  which  was  either 
simple  or  complicated  with  aberration  of  mind.  The  Atropin,  which 
was  almost  always  employed  inwardly,  I  gave  in  doses  from  Yj  a  milli- 
gramme C/ioa  of  a  grm)  to  1  centigramme  ('/,  of  a  grain),  in 
twenty-four  hours.  These  last  strong  doses  were  only  tried  a  few 
times,  with  certain  individuals. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  primary  or  physiological 
phenomena  which  I  observed : — 

All  the  subjects  of  experiment,  without  exception,  complained,  on 
the  second  or  third  day  after  taking  the  Atropin  (even  in  the  smallest 
doses,  e.  g.,  '/h,  to  '/jq^  of  a  grain),  of  unpleasant  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  lips,  tongue,  palate,  and  throat. 

This  dryness,  which  was  seldom  accompanied  by  actual  thirst,  and 
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instantly  disappettred  on  moUtening  the  mouth  with  a  gulp  of  liqidd, 
seemed  to  be  brought  on  Bometimes  by  eimple  diminution  of  the 
Becretion  in  the  mucoua  lining  of  the  mouth,  palate,  and  throat  j 
sometimes  by  diminished  action  of  the  saliraTy  glands.  Soon  after 
the  above-named  symptoms,  there  was  manifested  a  more  or  less 
considerable  enlai^ement  of  the  pupil,  with  tendency  to  immobility 
of  the  iris,  even  when  only  2  milligrammes  ('/j,  of  a  grain)  had  been 
given.  Thia  mydriasis  was  accompanied  by  no  very  remarkable  injory 
to  tbe  sight,  as  the  patients  were  not  prevented  from  reading  pretty 
small  priut. 

As  I  gradually  r^sed  the  dose  to  4  to  5  milligrammes,  twenty- 
three  of  the  subjects  of  experiment  complained  of  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing either  liquid  or  solid  substances,  but  especially  of  the  small 
quantity  of  saliva  which  they  had  in  their  mouth ;  frequently,  they 
could  only  effect  deglutition  after  making  several  strains  with  the 
muBclea  of  the  neck  and  throat.  Yet  the  dysphagia  did  not  proceed 
from  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  these  muscles,  as  in  hysterical  or 
epileptic  attacks.  They  seemed  rather  to  be  the  consequence  of  a 
partially  paralysed  condition  ;  for  none  of  the  patients  experienced 
the  sensation  of  a  ligature  on  the  gullet,  as  hysterical  and  many 
epileptic  persons  complain  at  tbe  beginning  of  their  attack;  and,  on 
passing  the  hand  over  their  throat,  one  did  not  perceive  the  projec- 
tion and  shooting  which  is  observed  when  the  muscles  of  this  re^on 
are  spasmodically  contracted. 

After  the  dose  of  6  milligrammes,  I  found  in  nineteen  cases  a 
failure  of  voice,  which,  in  one  individual,  amounted  to  complete 
aphonia. 

At  the  eame  time,  there  appeared  in  thirteen  a  slowness  and  hesi- 
tation in  the  articulation  of  certain  words.  The  hindrance  to  utter- 
ance seemed  to  lie  not  merely  in  the  muscles  of  the  lips — as  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  in  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerves — where  tbe  pro- 
nunciation of  vowels  demanding  the  co-operation  of  the  lips,  such  as 
0,  and  of  the  labial  consonants,  such  as  i  and  p,  is  impeded.  In 
our  cases,  the  impediment  seemed  to  lie  quite  as  much  in  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue,  as  I  often  observed  a  slight  quivering  of  tbe  tongue. 
Besides,  I  have,  in  this  impeded  utterance,  found  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  difficulty  of  pronouncing  certain  words  which  characterizes 
the  so-called  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane.  {Paralysie  pro- 
grestive  dea  aliinia). 

After  the  dose  of  7  milligrammes,  all  the  subjects  of  experiment 
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complained  of  dironeM  of  sight ;  and  I  found  the  pupUs  then  regu- 
larly in  a  state  of  great  dilatation.  They  saw  all  objecta  as  if  in- 
volved in  a  niat,  and  could  no  longer  diBtiuguish  their  contour 
properly ;  could  barely  read  very  large  print,  could  not  thread  a 
needle,  Sk;.  Lastly,  twelve  persons  presented  diplopia  or  slight 
strabismus,  and  six  complained  of  difficulty  in  ntoving  the  eyeball. 

After  a  dose  of  8  inilhgrammeB,  nine  out  of  sixteen  of  the  subjects 
complained  that  they  could  no  longer  so  well  command  their  organs 
of  locomotion.  They  felt  at  intervals,  in  spite  of  strong  effwts  of  the 
will,  a  staggering  in  walking,  like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  only  not  in 
BO  marked  a  degree.  They  could  no  longer  keep  themselTea  so 
steady  on  their  legs,  nor  make  tue  so  rapidly  and  easily  of  their 
bands  to  button  their  clothes.  In  a  word,  they  exhibited  in  the 
movement  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  a  certain  heaviness 
and  helplessneas,  which  was  very  like  the  heaviness  and  helplessness 
of  movement  wluch  one  observes  in  the  first  stages  of  the  progresaive 
paralysis  of  the  insane.  The  resemblance  between  the  eymptoms 
which  characteriie  this  last  disorder,  and  the  hindrance  to  move- 
ment produced  by  Belladonna,  is  often  so  great  that,  in  the  com- 
mencement, it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line. 

Eight  out  of  twelve  subjects  of  experiment,  with  whom  I  proceeded 
to  a  dose  of  9  milligrammes,  complained  of  difficulty  in  passing  urine. 
Besides,  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  was  remarkably  diminished ;  when 
they  were  tickled  with  feathers  on  the  alts  nasi  and  in  the  uostrilx, 
or  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  they  hardly  seemed  to  feel  it.  If  they 
were  pricked  suddenly,  and  without  being  made  aware  of  it,  on  the 
skin  of  the  neck,  the  trunk  and  the  extremitiea  with  needles,  the  pain 
which  they  felt  was  much  slighter  than  in  the  normal  condition. 

Lastly,  in  six  cases  of  individuals  who  had  been  epileptic  for  a  long 
time,  with  whom  the  doae  of  Atropin  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  a  gralD, 
there  appeared,  besides  the  above-named  symptoms,  a  moral  and 
physical  apathy ;  the  intellect  was  beclouded  in  a  way  which  had  a 
resemblance  to  the  stupor  in  typhus.  These  persons  seemed  to 
understand  with  great  difficulty  the  questions  put  to  them ;  tiiey 
answered  very  carelessly  and  slowly.  Notwithstanding,  their  ideas, 
though  they  were  communicated  but  slowly,  and  with  an  effort, 
were  still  connected  and  not  very  obscure ;  only  in  a  single  case 
there  was  exhibited  a  noisy  delirium,  accompanied  with  haUucination. 
It  is  important  to  add  this  remark,  that  all  these  physiolof^cal 
effects,  though  some  of  them  were  of  a  somewhat  alarming  nature^ 
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never  had  dangerouB  results;  and  thnt  moreover,  soon  after  the 
ftdministration  of  the  Atropin  had  ceased — disappeared  ;  and  in  fact, 
Nther  spontaoeoualy  or  else  after  taking  tea  or  coffee  ;  excepting  the 
ditatatjon  of  the  pupils  and  the  dryness  of  the  throat,  which  often 
continued  still  for  six  to  ten  days  a^r  ve  had  diacon^nued  the 
Atropin. 

From  these  observations  the  following  general  coaclusiona  present 
themaelvee ; — 

1.  The  Atropia  and  its  salts  act  especially  on  the  cerebro- spinal 
nervouH  system. 

2.  They  depress  successively,  but  not  synchronously,  the  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  this  system. 

3.  They  affect  the  motor  nervous  syatem  before  the  sensitive  ;  and 
the  Cleans  which  minister  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are 
those  which  are  last  attacked. 

4.  The  effect  of  Atropin  on  the  motornervous  system  is  exhibited 
in  convulsions,  which,  like  those  in  epileptic  fits,  almost  always 
begin  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  face.  The  paralysis,  however, 
constantly  begins  in  the  iris,  and  passes  on  successively  to  the 
mnscles  which  minister  to  deglutition,  vocalization,  pronunciation, 
and  the  movement  of  the  eyeball. — Oazetle  des  Hdpitaux,  1861, 
141,  etc. 


Case  t^  Poitonity  hy  Aconite — Sueceaaftd  Use  of  Nux  Vomica  oa  on 
j4nlidoie. 
Dr.  Hanson,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  reports  the  following  : — 
"On  April  19th,  1861,  I  was  called  to  see  a  coloured  boy,  five 
years  of  age,  a  son  of  Mr.  Lewis,  Pine-street,  this  city,  who  had 
taken,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  a  preparation  of  the  tincture  of 
Aconite  and  simple  syrup,  a  mixture  I  bad  some  time  previously 
prescribed  for  a  member  of  the  family.  He  was  seen  with  the 
bottle,  'tasting'  it;  how  much  had  really  been  taken  could  not  be 
definitely  ascerUuned,  but,trom  his  condition,  it  was  manifest  he  bad 
swallowed  a  destructive  dose.  The  first  intimation  that  anything 
was  wrong  was  given  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  I  saw  him, 
when  he  complained  of  his  throat,  walked  unsteadily,  and  articulat«d 
with  difficulty.  I  found  him  comatose,  the  eyes  half  closed,  ex- 
pressionless, the  pupils  insenuble  to  light,  though  not  much  dilated. 
The  pulse  was  feeble  and  irregular,  respiration  requiring  artificial  aid 
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to  support  it,  Mid  the  muscles  and  ligamentB  bo  much  relaxed,  tbafe 
he  could  neither  stand  up  nor  sit  unless  supported.  Hie  respiratioa 
finally  degenerated  to  a  ^sp,  occurring  five  or  six  times  the  minute, 
llien  he  would  conTulaively  straighten  out  in  the  lap  of  hie  attendant, 
throw  his  head  and  shoulders  back,  and  his  hands  over  his  head,  as 
if,  mechanically,  to  get  a  longer  and  fuller  iaspiration,  then  telax 
into  the  same  state  as  before. 

"  No  time  was  lost  in  getting  his  feet  into  hot  water,  sinapisms  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  calves,  and  over  the  abdomen  and  chest.  I 
fsuled  in  my  attempts  to  get  an  emetic  dose  of  mustard  into  the 
stomach,  from  its  hulk  and  difficult  deglutition.  Ipecac,  and  Anti- 
mony being  the  least  bulky  of  anything  at  hand,  I  forced  down  a 
double  dose ;  soon  after  I  irritated  the  fauces  with  a  feather.  Fifteen 
minutes  passing,  and  no  signs  of  vomiting  having  appeared,  I  re- 
peated the  dose,  and  irritated  the  throat  as  before.  No  retching 
occurred  from  this  at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  from  the  first 
dose,  the  respiration  grew  more  difficult,  and  the  pulse  became  im- 
perceptible at  the  wrist.  He  was  sinking,  evidently,  and  the  emetics 
were  aiding  the  poison  instead  of  the  patient,  as  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  stomach  were  rendered  insensible  to  expulsive  stimuli  by  Uie 
depressing  influence  of  the  poison,  and  the  difficult  respiraUon  and 
deglutition  were  referable  to  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  upoa 
the  diaphragm  and  pharynx.  The  case  now  appeared  desperate, 
unless  these  tissues  could  be  excited,  and  Nux  vomica  was  manifestly 
capable  of  producing  this  effect,  as  its  full  therapeutic  action  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  that  now  dominant  from  the  poison.  Impressed 
with  this  idea,  I  gave  him  three  drops  of  the  tincture  of  Nux  vomica ; 
I  then  plaoed  my  finger  upon  the  wrist  and  awuted  the  result.  My 
pleasure  ctm  be  well  imagined  when,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  felt  the 
heart's  impulse  returaing  with  accelerated  vigour  as  the  tincture 
became  more  and  more  absorbed,  and  the  respiratione  were  con««- 
pondingly  improved  in  steadiness  and  depth.  At  the  end  of  twen^ 
minutes  I  repeated  the  dose,  socm  after  tickling  the  fauces  with  the 
feather.  Retching  was  soon  induced,  and  vigorous  emesis  followed. 
After  this  operation,  young  ebony  opened  his  eyes,  and  after  satisfy, 
ing  himself  that  matters  were  progressing  circumspectly,  he  coolly 
lay  back  in  the  lap  of  his  att^idant,  with  a  quiet  and  steady  rei^ira' 
tion  and  pulse.  I  remained  half  an  hour  longer,  when  I  considered 
him  safe,  and  left  him,  with  directions  to  take  three  drops  once  in 
three  hours  during  the  night,  blowing  him  to  sleep  during  the  inter- 
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Tals  if  the  breathing  continued  regntar.  The  nest  day  I  found  him 
sittii^  in  a  chair,  and  apparently  fully  recoTered,  having  rested  ^ell 
during  the  night,  and  taken  light  nouriehnient  doriog  the  day.  I  left 
him  two  drop  doses  of  the  tincture  for  meal  timea  during  three  days, 
to  ensure  perfect  tone  of  the  muscles. 

As  a  corollary  to  this,  I  think  it  may  be  s^d  that  Xux  vomica  is 
a  complete  antidote  to  Aconite,  and,  conversely,  that  Aconite  is 
equally  an  antidote  to  Nux  vomica.  Xo  doubt  the  Nux  vomica 
would  have  been  equally  as  prompt  in  this  case  when  I  first  saw  it 
as  when  I  gave  it.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  thought  that  the  auUdotal 
powers  of  Nux  vomica  may  extend  with  equal  force  to  the  whole 
family  of  acro-oarcotic  and  narcotic  poisons.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Digitalis,  Conium,  Hyoscyamus,  Stramo- 
nium, as  well  as  Opium,  Tobacco,  and  Frussic  acid,  act  directly 
upon  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  organic  life  through  the  brain,  para- 
lysuig  them  more  or  less  completely  aa  their  toxic  powers  are  devel- 
oped, and  that  the  stimulus  excited  by  Nux  vomica  upon  ihe  spinal 
cord,  and  reflezed  through  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  less  than  revive  and  maint^n  these  suspended 
functions  more  or  less  perfectly,  until  the  brain  recovers  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison. — Boittm  Med.  Jour.,  and  Atnerican  Medical 
JUonlhfy. 


Comparative  Treatment  of  Diarrhcea. 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  K.  Macdonald,  L.R.C.S.  Edln.,  to  the 
Lancet,  on  the  treatment  of  tiie  autumnal  forms  of  diarrbcea  and 
dysentery,  by  nitric  acid  and  opium,  we  extract  the  following 
remarks: 

"  I  conducted  my  experiments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  test  not  only 
the  real  virtues  that  nitric  acid  and  opium  possess  in  the  treatment 
of  the  above  diseases,  but  also  their  relative  value  when  compared 
with  other  remedies.  Four  suitable  cases  were  selected  to  commence 
with.  One  was  restricted  to  a  farinaceous  diet,  with  brandy ; 
another  had  in  addition  chalk  mixture  and  aromatic  confection;  to 
a  third  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  were  administered ;  and  nitric  acid 
and  opium  to  the  fourth.  All  terminated  successfully ;  those  who 
received  the  stronger  remedies  recovered  soonest,  but  the  nitric  odd 
was  not  so  efficacious  as  the  acetate  of  lead.  I  next  selected  three 
cases,  and  administered  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  respec- 
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tivelf,  in  combination  with  opium.  The  effect  was  mauifeat;  the 
nitnc  acid  proved  more  efficadoua  than  the  othera.  I  have,  moreover, 
^ven  it  a  trial  in  several  other  instances,  and  with  marked  Baccess, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  posaesB  tbe  active  properties  of  sugar  of 
lead  and  tannin." 


EffecU  of  Snake  Bilet. 
The  Hon.  W.  Bland  in  a  paper  on  the  bites  of  the  venomoua 
serpents  of  Australia,  in  the  Australian  Medical  Journal,  relates  that 
the  principal  symptoms  are:  great  prostration  of  strength,  and 
almost  irresiBtable  somnolency.  Ptosis  of  the  right  upper  eyelid 
occurred  in  one  case  from  the  bite  of  the  gold-coloured  or  yellovr 
snake ;  and  in  another  case,  from  the  bite  of  the  same  species  of 
snake,  a  feeling  of  intense  insupportable  oppression  ia  the  leil  side  of 
the  chest,  particularly  in  the  cardiac  region;  this  occurred  about 
seven  or  eight  hours  from  the  time  of  tbe  bite,  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
which  time  the  patient  had  been  under  active  treatment. 
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ON  THE  PATHOGENESY  OF  ACONITE  :   WITH 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  J.  H.  Nanktvell,  M.R.C.S.,  Penzance. 

(Continned  from  page  70.) 

Ears. — ("  Tearing  in  the  ears,  or  tickling  (as  of  a  little  worm 
in  the  right  ear),  aching  pain  hehind  the  leji  ear." — Oest.  Zeit- 
tchri/t.    "  Sensation  as  if  the  mastoid  process  were  swollen.") 

It  ia  remarkable,  that  of  severe  diseases  connected  with  the 
ear  I  have  only  seen  two  instances,  and  that  these  were  both  on 
the  ieft  side.  In  the  first,  the  patient,  a  young  man,  had  heen 
the  subject  of  otorrhcea;  after  a  time  he  complained  of  pain  in 
the  mastoid  process,  became  feverish,  and  vomited  whatever  he 
took  into  the  stomach.  An  noijualified  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
who  treated  the  man  for  bilioDsness ;  he  became  worse,  and  I 
was  requested  to  see  liim.  The  patient  was  quite  conscious, 
and  pointed  to  the  seat  of  pain  ;  although  no  fluctuation  ooold 
be  felt,  the  parts  behind  the  ear  had  a  suspiciouB  look,  as  if 
there  was  pus  under  the  periosteum  of  the  mastoid  process.  A 
lancet  was  passed  down  to  the  diseased  part,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pUB  escaped.  The  vomiting  soon  ceased,  and  after  a  few 
wedis  the  parts  cicatrised. 

The  second  case  was  of  a  man  who  had  a  fistulous  canal 
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leading  down  to  diseased  mastoid  cells.  He  stated  that  a 
medical  man  vfts  one  day  syringing  his  ears,  and  that  the  fluid 
was  suddenly  and  violently  forced  into  the  ear,  where  it  seemed 
to  lodge,  producing  a  strange  feeling  of  numbnesa  and  tingling; 
and  that  from  that  time  he  dated  his  sufferings.  I  proposed  to 
lay  open  the  sinus  and  examine  the  diseased  bone,  vith  a  view 
to  ita  removal ;  but  to  this  he  would  Dot  consent.  A  few 
months  afterwards  be  became  comatose,  and  died,  the  disease 
having  doubtless  extended  to  the  brain.  This  ease  teaches  the 
necessity  for  caution  in  injecting  the  ear,  otherwiee,  should  tiie 
drum  of  the  ear  be  perforated,  the  injection  may  find  its  way 
into  the  mastoid  cells,  throQgh  the  canal  situated  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum. 

("  Burning  in  the  left  ear  (whilst  eating).  Tingling  and 
*roaring  in  the  eart.  The  ears  feel  stopped  up,  with  sensation 
aa  if  the  vibrations  of  the  air  were  prevented  from  impinging 
upon  the  tympanum.") 

The  successful  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  auditory  apparatus 
requires  the  most  careful  discrimination  of  the  causes  which 
have  originated  those  afi'ections,  and  even  then  we  are  often 
baffled  in  onr  attempts  to  give  rehef.  Moreover,  when  we 
succeed  in  our  efforts,  it  not  nnfreqnently  happens  that  there  is 
a  marked  liability  to  a  relapse.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  a 
person  was  in  a  railway  carnage,  and,  being  next  the  window, 
the  right  ear  was  exposed  to  a  draught  of  air.  The  next  day 
(here  was  a  confused  noise  in  the  ear,  and  considerable  deaf- 
ness ;  the  ear  felt  stopped,  and  there  was  a  pulsative  sensation 
in  it.  I  gave  drop  doees  of  mother  tincture  of  Aconite,  and  the 
symptoms  quickly  subsided. 

Agun,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  a  young  girl,  who  for 
several  years  had  been  deaf  on  the  left  side,  began  to  experi^ioe 
a  number  of  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  right  ear,  which  had 
np  to  this  time  been  in  a  healthy  state.  There  was  constant 
beating  and  throbbing,  but  not  muab  pain,  the  pulsations  only 
giving  rise  to  a  sound  as  of  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  As  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  marked  distuibanoe  in  the  vascular 
system  of  the  organ,  I  gave  Aconite.  The  relief  of  the  pulsa- 
tions, and  the  improvement  in  the  hearing  consequent  thereon, 
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followed  very  qaiokly ;  but  every  few  days  there  would  be  a 
return  of  the  disorder.  Being  thus  baffled,  I  thought  it  desirable 
to  syriuge  the  ear  with  a  weak  dilution  of  Calendula,  and  found 
that  the  fluid  passed  into  the  throat ;  the  membranB  of  the 
tympanam  was  evidently  destroyed  by  ulceration,  to  soma 
extent.  Finally,  a^r  giving  a  few  remedies  calculated  to 
prevent  the  further  extension  of  the  disease,  the  treatment  was 
discontinued.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  in  these  plain 
comments,  how  important  it  is,  in  all  cases  of  deafness,  to 
ascertain  in  the  first  instance  whether  they  are  caused  by  the 
accumulation  of  wax.  Two  cases  have  come  under  my  notioa 
during  the  past  year,  of  great  deafness  from  this  cause,  and  this 
only.  In  the  one  case,  of  a  man  aged  40, 1  removed  with  a 
small  ear-scoop,  masses  of  dark  wax  which  completely  occupied 
the  meatus,  and  had  prevented  the  air  Arom  acting  on  the  drum. 
The  fiinction  of  the  organ  was  completely  restored.  In  the 
other  case,  which  is  sdll  under  treaUnent,  the  patient  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  wool  in  his  ears;  this  material  had 
become  entangled  in  the  wax,  and  by  degrees  had  in»nuated 
itself  deep  into  the  meatus  auditorins.  I  thus  had  to  take  away 
pellets  of  wax  matted  with  wool.  When  I  saw  the  patient  the 
first  time,  he  could  not  hear  the  ticking  of  a  watch ;  on  my 
second  visit  he  heard  his  watch  very  plainly,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  much  benefited. 

Agun,  a  woman,  aged  47,  came  to  our  dispensary  in 
Kovember  last,  complaining  of  deafness  in  the  right  ear.  On 
examination,  I  found  that  the  whole  organ,  externally  and 
internally,  was  affected  with  what  might  be  termed  chronic 
erysipelas.  Tbe  meatus  was  much  contracted  by  the  tumid 
state  of  the  skin,  and  there  was  a  oonstant  desquamation  going 
on,  portions  of  the  cuticle  being  easily  peeled  off,  when  laid 
bold  of  with  B  small  pair  of  forceps.  Having  cleansed  the  ear- 
passage,  and  given  Aeon.,  Bell,  and  Are.  in  succession,  the 
disease  was  removed  and  the  hearing  restored. 

About  the  same  time  I  was  requested  to  see  a  lady  who  had 
been  getting  deaf  very  gradually  for  some  years.  The  case  was 
very  similar  to  the  last  mentioned,  except  that  tbe  disease  bad 
not  heen  arrested,   and   consequently   the  meatus   had  hec^ 
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reduced  to  a  mere  chink.  I  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  con- 
traction hy  a  dilator,  but  vith  very  little  success. 

Ib  several  instanoes  of  what  may  be  called  funotional  deaf- 
ness, or  more  properly,  of  deafness  in  which  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertEun  the  exact  cause,  and  where  the  treatment  was 
necessarily  tentative  and  quasi  empirical,  I  have  utterly  failed 
to  afford  any  relief.  One  instance  of  cure  by  Aconite  it  may 
be  well  to  record,  although  it  was  not  a  severe  case.  A 
gentleman  complained  of  deafness  of  the  right  ear,  which  con- 
tinued daily  iiom  the  time  he  awoke  of  a  morning  until  ten  or 
eleven  in  the  forenoon ;  it  was  like  the  eensatiDn  of  stopped, 
ears  felt  after  bathing,  and  the  patient  attributed  it  to  the  fact 
of  bis  always  sleeping  on  the  right  aide.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
was  relieved  by  Aconite,  and  has  not  returned. 

("  The  hearing  is  excessively  sensitive ;  every  noise  ia  in- 
tolerable.") 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  exalted  sensibility 
of  the  organ  of  hearing  is  analogous  to,  and  often  in  relation 
inth,  the  exalted  state  of  the  functions  of  the  other  senses, 
and  that  it  is  very  generally  indicative  of  the  first  stage  of 
hyperEemia,  or  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  ganglions.  The 
innumerable  sounds  which  are  simulated  in  the  ear  itself,  when 
the  organ  alone  is  diseMed,  form  a  remarkable  fact;  almost  every 
kind  of  sound  has  been  heard  in  this  morbid  state ;  but  it  is 
only  necessary  to  allude  to  them  here.  These  perverted  states 
of  the  auditory,  functions  are  by  no  means  necessarily  connected 
with  mental  disorders  or  delusions  of  any  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  illusions  of  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  taste  and  touch 
more  commonly  have  their  origin  in  a  disordered  state  of  the 
nervous  centres. 

NoBE. — ("  Stupifying  pressure  over  the  root  of  the  liose.") 

That  this  is  an  Aconite  symptoin  of  some  importance,  I  have 
had  a  gi^tifying  proof  during  the  present  month  (February). 
I  was  summoned  to  a  patient,  a  girl  of  IS  years  of  age,  and  the 
mesBetiger,  who  was  a  highly  intelligent  person,  and  deeply 
interested,  not  only  in  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  but  in  thd 
success  of  homoeopathy,  gave  me  the  following  recital  of  the 
symptoms  : — The  child  had  at  first  symptoms  of  common  cold, 
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vith  headache ;  she  was  feverish  and  BblTering ;  piun  in  the 
back ;  could  not  sleep ;  bad  felt  as  if  she  shoald  Tomit ;  bad 
talked  when  doziog ;  the  ton^e  ib  white  aod  foni ;  there  ia 
eoaroely  any  appetite  ;  bowels  constipated  ;  ia  very  thirsty,  and 
asks  for  water ;  has  ground  ber  tectb  ;  the  head  gravitaiet 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  it  were  very  Heavy;  there  it 
much  intolerance  of  light;  there  is  a  sensation  as  if  the  brain 
would  protrude  through  the  forehead,  and  the  pain  shoots  to 
the  root  of  the  nose.  These  symptoms  were  of  so  grave  a 
nature  that  I  gave  Aoon.  end  Bel.  in  alternation,  the  dose  being 
one  drop  of  the  pure  tincture.  After  a  dose  of  each  of  these, 
then  AooD.  and  Bpl,  in  alternation,  3rd  decimal  dilution.  In 
this  manner  the  alarming  condition  of  this  patient  was  soon 
relieved,  and  after  about  a  week  she  was  convalescent.  She 
derived  great  comfort  from  the  application  to  the  head  of  cloths 
wrong  oat  of  hot  water. 

There  is  another  disease  in  which  this  kind  of  pun  might  be 
compluned  of,  viz.,  in  chronic  disease  of  tlie  frontal  sinuses. 
The  most  severe  case  of  this  kind  which  I  ever  treated  was 
accompanied  with  on  acrid,  fcstid  discharge  from  tbe  nostrils. 
The  patient  was  a  bootmaker,  and  being  obliged  in  his  trade  to 
stoop  the  head  forward,  be  suffered  inteosely.  It  is  now  many 
yeara  since,  and  he  was  treated  allopathically,  but  with  indifferent 


("  *  Bleeding  from  the  nose,  especially  in  plethoric  persons.") 
This  kind  of  hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  as  from  simple  uncomplicated  congesdon  of  the  mucoaa 
membrane  of  tbe  organ,  or  fVom  any  caose  giving  rise  to  vascular 
excitement  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or  when  there  is  any 
obstacle  to  the  free  return  of  blood  from  the  head.  If  it  occurs 
in  plethoric  persons,  it  is  most  probably  salntary,  when  to  a 
moderate  extent;  and  whereas  many  persons  are  liable  to 
bleeding  at  the  nose  during  a  long  life,  it  becomes  a  question 
how  far  we  may,  in  some  oases  of  threatened  apoplexy,  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  medical 
Boienoe,  by  imitating  tbe  operations  of  nature,  and  relieving  the 
overloaded  vessels  by  tbe  application  of  a  few  leeches.  It  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  endorse  the  doctrine  contained  in 
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our  text,  that  Aconite  is  most  valuable  in  the  eputaxia  of 
plethoric  persons.  It  is  probable  that,  as  a  general  role, 
women  bear  the  Iobs  of  blood  better  than  men.  An  ezteDnTe 
experience  in  midwifery  practice  has  conviooed  me  that  the 
female  sex  is  wonderfully  tolerant  of  the  losa  of  blood ;  they 
qaickly  recover  health  and  strength  after  very  exhausting 
heemorrhttge.  The  Sangrado  practice  ia  nearly  extinct  in  every 
school  of  medicine  {laus  Deo) ;  but  I  frankly  confess  that  I 
still  have  a  leaning  to  the  application  of  leeches,  in  s  tew 
exceptional  cases  of  disease  in  "  plethoric  persons." 

("  The  sense  of  smell  is  very  sensitive ;  disagreeable  odours 
affect  him  a  good  deal.")  . 

Such  symptomB  are  given,  in  most  of  our  standard  works  on 
medicine,  as  indicative  of  approaching  apople:ty ;  they  may  also 
be  manifest  at  the  commencement  of  other  diseases  of  the  brain. 
They  belong  to  the  same  category  as  a  very  acate  state  of 
bearing,  &c.,  &.o.,  and  distinctly  point  to  Aconite  as  the  most 
reliable  remedy. 

("  Violent  sneezing,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen  or  in  the 
region  of  the  left  ribs;  coryza;  headache;  humming  in  the 
ears,  and  colic") 

The  connection  of  the  first  group  of  symptoms  is  evident ; 
violent  sneezing  is  at  times  an  apoplectic  symptom,  and  when 
caused  by  catarrh,  might  give  rise  to  serious  disease  in  the 
brain,  to  persons  in  advanced  age,  or  with  a  marked  tendency 
to  cerebral  congestions ;  it  is  indeed  wonderful  that  the  violent 
and  continued  suocussions  in  protracted  sneezing  should  so 
seldooi  produce  mischief  in  the  brain.  In  an  incipient  case  of 
real  inflammatory  or  congestive  disease  of  the  nervous  centres, 
the  "  pain  in  the  abdomen  or  in  the  region  of  the  left  ribs"  may 
be  a  consensuons  symptom,  a  nerve-pain  such  as,  under  similar 
causes,  might  be  felt  in  any  part  of  the  body :  in  a  child 
affected  with  acute  hydrocephalus,  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
complained  of  was  intense  pain  in  the  right  thigh.  In  the 
second  group  of  symptoms  above  quoted,  the  three  first  appear 
to  be  en  rapport  with  each  oUier  and  with  our  medicine ;  tlie 
last-mentioned — viz.,  colic — aeems  to  be  accidental,  and  would 
probably  not  often  occur  in  practice,  in  the  relation  in  which  it 
here  stands. 
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{O.  Z.  "  Fnrnncle  at  the  tip  of  the  nose;  the  noee  is  entirely 
dry ;  a  clear  liquid  is  diaoharged  ftvm  the  nose.") 

The  first  symptom  cannot  have  occurred  'with  sufficient 
frequency  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  our  pathogenesy ;  the  second 
and  third  symptoms  are  merely  different  stages  of  coryza,  and 
when  accompanied  with  ferer,  would  doubtless  be  notably 
relieved  by  our  drug. 

Fach. — "  Bluish  face,  with  black  lips.  (During  the  febrile 
paroxysms)  the  face  ie  bloated,  red,  hot;  or  else  it  is  alternately 
red  and  pale.  Bedness  of  one  cheek  and  simultaneous  paleness 
of  the  other ;  or  eise  redness  of  both  cheeks  at  the  same  time. 
Upon  raising  the  head,  the  &ce,  which  is  usually  red,  turns  pale 
as  death." 

If  all  our  pathogenesy  were  so  photographic  as  the  passage 
just  quoted,  it  would  be  in  truth  a  more  attractive  study  than  it 
is  at  present.  In  reading  it,  one  is  carried  in  imagination  back 
to  many  a  bedside,  where  he  has  day  after  day  watched  and 
observed  parallel  states.  The  first  symptom  appears  to  point 
out  severe  disease  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  the  venous  colour 
in  the  cheeks  being  intensified  in  the  lips.  In  some  forms  of 
asthma,  in  which  the  dyspnoea  was  intense  and  the  cyanosis 
severe  and  extreme,  Aconite  alternated  with  Belladonna  has  in 
my  hands  done  good  service.  The  other  sentences  give  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  varying  oonditions  of  the  countenanoe  in  fever. 
The  alternation  of  redness  and  paleness  marks  perhaps  the 
oommenoement  of  prostration  of  the  vital  powers ;  every  excite- 
ment of  the  neiToua  system,  from  whatever  cause,  trifiing  or 
otherwise,  will,  under  these  conditions,  give  rise  to  a  phe- 
Domenon  allied  to  that  of  blushing.  Usually,  when  one  cheek 
is  pale  and  the  other  red,  it  is  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  side ; 
the  want  of  vital  tone  in  the  vessels  occasioning  the  pallor  in 
the  one  case  and  the  congestion  in  the  other.  When  both 
cheeks  are  red,  the  decubitus  would  probably  be  on  the  back, 
and  the  stage  of  fever  not  so  advanced  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
contrasted  appearances  we  have  attempted  to  explain.  The  last 
symptom  quoted — viz.,  the  face  turning  as  pale  as  death — 
marks  great  exhaustion  or  debility,  and  is  closely  allied  to 
faintneas.     It  would  be  a  bold  assertion  that,  in  auch  a  con- 
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jtincture  aa  this.  Aconite  would  not  be  borne  well ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  our  drug  is  more  useful  in  the  early 
BtegGB  of  fever  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 

This  change  of  position,  giving  rise  to  syncope,  recalls  to  my 
mind  a  case  of  consumption  in  a  young  lady  of  15.  I  bad 
visited  her  one  morning,  and  found  her  weak  and  muoh  ex- 
hausted, but  not  apparently  near  death  ;  there  was  cough  and 
expectoration,  and  consequently  no  aooumulntion  of  muous  in 
_the  lungs,  so  as  to  produce  that  slow  suffocation  and  apniea 
which  we  usually  find  when  patients  in  this  sad  disease  are 
moribund.  I  had  left  the  house,  and  proceeded  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  when  a  messeuger  came  hastily  after  me,  to  say  that 
I  must  return  immediately.  On  reaching  the  house,  I  found 
that  the  patient  was  dead ;  and  on  charging  the  nurse  with 
having  lifted  her  up  in  bed,  she  acknowledged  that  she  bad  done 
so,  and  that  the  patient  had  suddenly  fallen  back  and  expired. 
As  I  had  cautioned  the  nnrse  on  this  subject,  it  waa  the  more 
vexatious  to  find  one's  orders  disregarded.  In  all  oases  of 
exhaustion  the  same  caution  should  be  given. 

("  *  Sweat  upon  the  forehead,  upon  the  upper  lip,  and  upon 
the  cheek  upon  which  one  is  lying.") 

This  is  a  truthful  description  of  the  bead-like  sweat  that 
every  phyaician  has  noticed,  in  many  forms  of  disease  accom- 
panied with  fever.  I  think  that  it  is  most  frequently  found  in 
connection  with  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  and  con- 
sequently with  an  increased  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  alee 
nasi,  and  indeed  of  the  other  assistant  respiratory  muscles.  Aa 
a  general  rale,  this  excessive  perspiratory  action  of  the  skin  is  a 
vicarious  act  for  the  relief  of  internal  organs;  the  exoesuve 
sweat  is  one  of  nature's  efforts,  and  is  of  a  critical  nature. 

{"  Contortion  of  the  facial  muscles.") 

The  gentle  twitching  of  a  few  muscular  fibres  in  the  faces  of 
healthy  infants,  when  they  are  asleep,  is  called  by  nurses  in  this 
county  "  Vester  fits."  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  expres- 
«on,  but  have  heard  it  fi^quently.  I  have  at  present  a  patient 
who  is  the  subject  of  epilepsy ;  the  fits  always  come  on  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  almost  every  day  he  gets 
"contortion  of  the  faciiil  muscles;"  most  commonly  it  is  the 
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right  Bide  of  tlie  moath  vhich  is  ^eoted,  and  the  Bensation  is 
acoompanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  disturbaDce  of  the  mental 
functions  {petit  maf) :  he  calls  these  lesser  attacks  "  sqnitches." 
He  has  been  mnob  benefited  by  Opinm,  Belladonna,  and 
Cnpram;  that  is  to  say,  the  fits  retom  less  frequently  than 
heretofore.  I  have  not  given  him  Aconite,  but  think  it  worthy 
of  trial.  In  fevers  with  brain  disease,  this  contortion  of  the 
facial  muscles  is  a  most  grave  and  terrible  symptom ;  and 
more  especially  so  when  the  musoleaof  the  eyes  cause  a  jerking 
or  catching  motion  of  those  organs.  We  all  know  and  believe 
that  one  great  reason  why  onr  atomic  doses  act  so  well  in  acute 
disease,  is  becauee  the  affected  organs  are  in  a  state  of  exalted 
and  exquisite  sensibility,  and  are  thus  in  a  state  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  medicinal  impressions ;  now,  although  this  is  the 
case  in  disease  in  general,  it  becomes  a  question  whether,  when 
the  very /on»  et  origo  of  sensibility  is  diseased,  we  ought  not  lo 
consider  how  far  its  susoeptibility  to  the  action  of  remedies  does 
not  become  very  quickly  blunted  ; — briefly,  whether  in  brain 
disease  we  ought  not  to  admioister  more  palpable  doses  than  in 
other  cases. 

("  Tingling  pain  in  the  cheeks,  and  sensation  as  if  they  were 
swollen.  Ulcerative  pain  in  the  region  of  the  malar  bones. 
Semilateral  prosopalgia,  with  swelling  of  the  lower  jaw.  Pain  in 
the  articulation  of  the  jaw  when  chewiog,  Baming,  tingling 
and  lancinating  jerks  in  the  lower  jaw.  Penetradng  pain  iD  the 
lower  jaw,  as  if  it  would  drop,") 

I  have  purposely  omitted  from  this  group  the  sentence  "  •  The 
lips  are  black  and  dry,"  because  it  is  evidently  out  of  place ; 
aod  I  wonid  here  remark,  that  if  ever  our  Materia  Medica  is 
re-edited,  there  would  be  infinite  gain  by  bringing  the  symptoms 
more  into  relation  one  with  another.  The  sentence  I  have 
extracted  would  he  more  at  home,  perhaps,  afler  that  of 
"  Bluish  face,  with  black  lips,"  or,  at  all  events,  amongst  the 
fever  symptoms  :  it  is  not  in  connection  with  the  rheumatic  or 
neuralgic  pictures.  With  respect  to  the  other  passages,  they 
seem  to  point,  for  the  most  part,  to  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
face.  The  last  two  sentences  would  seem  to  refer  to  neuralgia 
with  a  rheumatic  complicntion,  or,  indeed,  such  sufferings  might 
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arise  from  a  centric  course ;  but  the  diagnoais  voold  not  be 
difficnlt. 

(0.  Z.  "  Expreasion  of  terror  ai\d  imbecility  in  the  coun- 
tenance. Hippocratio  conntenance.  Alt^aUoo  of  the  featores ; 
twitohingB  of  the  facial  mnacles.") 

Aconite  is  unquestionably  a  roost  valuable  medicine  in  oases 
of  fright  In  this  neighbourhood  I  have  to  treat  many  cases 
of  extreme  and  alanning  nervous  depression  produced  by  shook ; 
and  as,  unhappily,  the  patients  have  a  notion  that  bleeding  is 
the  best  remedy  for  their  suSerings,  they  often  prescribe  this 
depletion  for  themselves,  and  are  indulged  in  this  dslnuon 
before  they  oome  to  me,  to  the  great  and  serious  injury  of  their 
constitutions.  The  inhabitaats  of  the  villages  hereabout  are 
exclusively  occupied  in  the  fisheries,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  information  of  the  drowning  or  sudden  and  violent  death 
of  friends  or  relations  is  brought  home  and  communicated, 
without  any  caution  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  shock.  Fami- 
liarity with  these  sad  events  does  not  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
Uie  people  in  the  slightest  degree  callous ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  appear  that  their  nervous  systems  have  become,  by  here- 
ditary descent,  highly  impressible,  and  that  there  is  an  extreme 
susceptibility  and  proneness  to  be  deeply  and  permaneoUy 
afi'ected  by  bereavements.  It  is  almost  incredible  bow  many  of 
the  patients  applying  at  the  Penzance  Homccopathio  Dispensary 
trace  or  attribute  their  sufferings  and  diseases  to  grief  and 
fright.  Although  our  standard  writers  on  mental  diseases  have 
protested  against  depletory  means,  as  tending  to  fix  and  confirm 
a  tendency  to  melancholia  or  dementia,  it  is  perfectly  astounding 
that  in  these  days  men  can  he  found  who  will  bleed  a  patient  in 
order  to  cure  a  fright;  and  yet  such  things  are  done  to  an 
extent  that  is  truly  lamentable. 

("  Blisters  upon  the  forehead,  as  from  heat.  The  &oe  feels 
cold  to  him,  but  warm  to  others.  The  left  cheek  feels  to  him 
08  if  swollen  and  hot,  whereas  it  is  cool  to  the  touch.  Hot 
face,  with  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Glowing  heat  of  the 
face.  Redness  and  heat  of  both  cheeks,  with  sensation  as  if 
the  face  had  grown  larger.") 

These  sentences  appear  to  form  a  oatuial  group ;  the  first  is 
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LIKE  the  effects  of  erjeipelaa  of  the  he&d.  One  oannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  how  admirably  Aconite  would  comport  itself  in 
BDch  a  OASO'  Unfortunately  for  my  clinical  remarks,  I  am  not 
able  to  give  many  resnlta  of  homoeopathio  practice,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  having  been  so  short  a  time  acquainted  with  its 
wonder- workin gs ;  I  therefore  feel  compelled  to  eke  out  my 
paper  by  referring  to  my  experience  of  the  treatment  of  diseaee 
when  I  was  an  allopath.  Many  obserratjons  which  I  insert  are 
therefore  not  apropoi  to  Aconite,  except  by  implication. 

I  oannot  refrain  at  this  point  from  relating  very  briefly  two 
oases  of  erysipelas  of  face  and  head,  whioh  a  few  years  since 
came  nndcr  my  observation.  The  first  was  in  a  man  of  40. 
He  was  extremely  ill,  the  faoe  so  bloated  and  altered  that  he 
was  bnt  little  like  himself;  he  was  delirious,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  mcmbianee  of  the  brain  were  beginning  to  participate 
in  the  dieesse  which  had  for  days  been  raging  external  to  the 
skull.  He  took  Mercury  in  the  form  of  calomel,  and  afterwards 
of  grey  powder,  and  the  scalp  and  forehead  were  every  day 
tcarified,  very  freely  and  very  sttperficially,  after  which  the 
parts  were  fomented  with  hot  water.  The  amount  of  blood  lost 
altogether  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  ounces.  The 
relief  appeared  to  be  very  great,  and  I  always  thought  the 
scarification  was  the  principal  means  of  his  recovery.  Probably 
mild  local  depletion  is  absolutely  necessary  in  allopathic 
practice  for  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Again,  I  was  called  in  coDBullation  to  see  a  married  woman, 
aged  35.  She  bad  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  faoe,  and  was 
delirious.  I  was  much  shocked  to  find  that  blisters  had  been 
implied  to  the  scalp  and  brow :  it  was  a  sad  sight.  She  died 
the  next  day. 

The  two  next  sentences  point  out  instances  of  perverted 
sensations.  It  is  aoaroely  necessary  to  remark  how  frequently 
such  sensations  are  noticed,  especially  at  the  onset  of  febrile 
attacks.  The  difference  in  temperature  at  the  extremities  is  also 
common  enough,  when  the  balance  and  harmony  of  the  circula- 
tion is  lost  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  healthy  innervation. 

("  Pressing  and  drawing  about  the  chin  ;  sticking  and  draw- 
ing in  the  left  upper  and  lower  jaw.    The  lower  jaw  is  involun- 
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tarily  preaaed  against  the  upper,  Stiffnees  of  tbe  jaws.  Lock- 
jaw.") 

These  sentences  remind  me  of  a  case  of  rbenmadc  lock-jaw 
(if  it  might  be  so  called),  whioh  I  saw  many  years  since.  The 
lady  who  was  the  subject  of  it  was  very  sasoeptible  of  oold,  and 
had  many  attacks  of  this  severe  rheumatism  of  the  face.  The 
attack  generally  lasted  a  week,  during  which  time  "  the  lower 
jaw  was  involuntarily  pressed  against  the  upper,"  and  that  witb 
mnch  pain ;  there  was  complete  inability  to  take  any  solid  food, 
and  the  jawe  were  as  rigidly  closed  as  in  a  case  of  true  tetanus 
>— nothing  but  a  little  fluid  could  be  got  into  tbe  mouth. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  how  rarely  we  meet  with  cases  of 
spontaneous,  or  what  might  more  correctly  be  called  rheumado 
tetanus,  I  have  seen  one  case  allied  to  this  tetanoid  afieotion. 
The  patient  was  a  poor  man,  who  had  to  work  in  a  wet  bog ; 
he  was  a  pale,  sickly-looking  fellow,  and  during  the  winter 
months  had  suffered  much  A-om  cold  and  damp.  At  last  he 
began  to  complain  of  pain  in  his  limbs,  and  by-and-bye  he  was 
attacked  witb  universal  cramp,  of  the  most  intense  kind  I  ever 
witnessed.  His  agonies  were  so  great,  that  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  administering  chloroform  to  him.  This,  and  this 
only,  appeared  to  give  sny  prompt  relief.  I  do  not  recollect 
much  about  the  medical  treatment,  but  it  consisted  of  aperients 
and  diaphoretict. 

Teeth. — ("  Sensation  as  if  the  teeth  were  loose,  with  burning 
and  tingling  in  the  jaws  and  in  the  tongue;  stinging  in  the 
teeth  ;  pressure  in  the  upper  teeth.") 

These  symptoms  point  to  an  inflammatory  origin,  and  are 
unquestionably  to  be  removed  by  Aconite.  A  case  recently 
came  under  my  treatment,  presenting  characters  very  similar  to 
the  above,  accompanied  with  throbbing.  I  gave  Aconite  in  tbe 
pure  tincture,  I  drop  every  3  hours,  applying  at  tbe  same  time 
an  Aconite  lotion  to  the  cheek.  The  pain  quickly  subsided, 
leaving  a  sensation  of  numbness,  which  soon  disappeared  after 
the  medicine  had  been  discontinued. 

("Toothache  (especially  when  occasioned  by  a  cold)  in  a 
raw  wind,  accompanied  with  a  throbbing  pain  in  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  the  face ;  intense  redness  of  tbe  cheek ;  congestion  of 
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;  to  the  head;  burning  beat  in  Uie  face,  and  great  rest- 

,:■) 

We  bave  here  presented  bypemmia  of  tbe  Teeaels  sop- 
plying  the  teeth,  associated  with  erysipelatonB  inflamma- 
tion of  tbe  cheek,  and  a  good  deal  of  feverish  distuihance. 
Aconite  would  be  tbe  leading  remedy  in  such  a  case ;  bat  the 
congestion  of  blood  to  the  bead  might  also  demand  BeUadonna, 
in  order  to  insure  perfect  relief 

("  Hheumatio  toothache  and  faoeache,  especially  in  sensitive 
persons,  Bubject  to  rushes  of  blood,  the  pais  is  exoited  or  aggcb- 
vated  by  wine,  or  similar  stimulating  driDks ;  or  when  it  is 
brought  on  by  ezoited  feelings,  particularly  by  chagrin.") 

Bheumatio  toothaches  are  generally  marked  by  a  tendenoy  to 
oome  on,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  aggravated  at  night,  and  are 
usually  from  their  origin  associated  with  faceaohe.  The  increase 
of  suffering  after  taking  trine,  or  by  any  kind  of  mental  agita- 
tion of  a  depressing  character,  should  be  home  in  mind  as  an 
Aconite  indication. 

("  Congestive  toothache  (and  iaceacbe),  espeoially  in  young 
people  (particularly  in  lively,  young  girls),  who  lead  a  seden- 
tary life,  with  abdominal  venous  congestion." — 0.  Z.  "  The 
teeth  are  sensitive  to  the  air ;  the  teeth  are  set  on  edge.") 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  how  much  young  persons 
of  highly  nervous  temperaments  and  exalted  sensibilities  are 
subject  to  congestive  and  neuralgic  toothache;  although  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  manifold  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  which 
accompany  abdominal  congestion,  are  perhaps  more  frequently 
associated  with  that  b^te  noir  of  medicine,  viz.  Flearodynia. 
Before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  which  is  one  that  does  not  mnch 
fall  under  tbe  notice  of  the  surgeon,  J  cannot  forbear  making  a 
few  remarks  on  dentistry  in  general.  Doubtless,  in  London 
and  other  large  and  important  towns,  the  dentists  are,  as  a  rule, 
genUemen  well  acquainted  with  their  profession,  and  fully  com- 
petent to  be  the  conservators  of  the  teeth  of  their  patients.  But 
I  have  had  many  proofs  of  the  injurious  effects  of  stopping  teeth 
with  the  amalgam  which  is  so  convenient  for  the  purpose.  In  what 
manner  this  amalgam  acts  on  tbe  teeth  I  know  not;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  after  a  time,  the  teeth  become  gradually  pervaded  by 
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a  dark  Btaiii,  and  the  actual  decay  of  the  teetli  is  much  aooele- 
tated.  I  give  my  judgment  in  this  not  unimportant  subject 
with  submission  to  the  higher  authorities,  and  it  la  as  folluwB : — ■ 
That  if  a  tooth  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  plugged  or  stopped,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  first  all  carious  matter, 
and  then  pure  gold  only  should  be  used;  and  secondly  (judging 
firom  experience),  that  as  soon  as  a  carious  spot  appears  on 
any  part  of  a  tooth,  the  most  common-sense  treatment  ia  to 
remove  it  by  filing.  I  remember  an  instance  in  which  the 
""-posterior  edge  of  an  inferior  molar  was  rapidly  breaking  down 
with  disease ;  the  part  was  attacked  with  files  for  about  half  an 
hour  (the  operation  was  intensely  disagreeable,  so  is  the  idea 
or  recollection  at  the  present  moment),  fourteen  years  have 
passed  by  since  then.  The  integrity  of  the  tooth  is  remarkable, 
although  the  patient  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  &3.  Once  more. 
The  destruction  of  teeth  by  the  administration  of  calomel  and 
blue  pill  entails  such  fearful  consequences  on  the  digestive 
organs,  that  it  ought  to  be  put  down  by  act  of  Parliament,  or 
by  some  other  efiSoient  means.  In  the  report  of  the  Penzance 
Homceopathic  Dispensary  for  the  year  166)  will  be  found  no 
less  than  six  cases  of  mercnrial  poisoning,  with  ntter  destruo- 
tion  of  the  teeth  ! 

Mouth. — ■("  *  Sensation  of  dryness,  or  actual  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue ;  sometimes  accompanied  with  heat  ascend* 
iog  from  the  ohest  to  the  head.") 

These  states  point  out  that  a  sensadon  of  dryness  may  exist 
without,  or  may  precede  actual  dryness.  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  first  condition  there  ia  an  interruption  of  the  function,  or 
at  least  on  impaired  state  of  the  function  of  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue ;  and  in  the  second,  a  morbid  change  in  the  vessels  and 
glands  of  the  organ.  The  primary  condition  often  precedes  the 
secondary  by  a  short  space  of  time. 

("  Tingling,  smarting,  stinging  and  burning  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue.") 

Of  course,  snoh  sensations  as  these  are  often  felt  in  the 
course  of  many  diseases,  in  which  the  whole  system  is  im- 
plicated.    I  have  never  had  to  treat  more  than  one  cose  of 
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what  migbt  be  called  pnre  glossitis.  In  this  case  Aconite  acted 
cbarmingly,  and  the  child  soon  recovered. 

("  Paralysis  of  the  tongue,  which  lasts  only  a  short  nhile. 
Trembling,  stammering  speech.") 

A  well  marked  case  of  this  kind  came  onder  my  observation 
during  the  last  year.  A  gentleman,  aged  50,  had  to  make  a 
long  jonrney  in  very  cold  weather,  and  the  business  in  which 
he  was  engi^ed  was  of  a  most  disagreeable  character,  so  that 
during  the  day  he  was  subject  to  extreme  annoyance  and  morti- 
fication, and  this,  with  the  effect  of  the  inclement  weather  and 
a  prolonged  fast,  produced  such  a  depressing  effect  that  the 
next  day  he  found  himself  unable  to  speak  distinctly.  There 
was  no  headache,  nor  any  confasion  of  mind,  but  a  necessity  to 
speak  slowly  and  with  extreme  deliberation.  He  felt  much 
alarmed  from  an  impres»on  that  his  state  would  be  noticed  by 
his  friends.  I  at  once  gave  bim  Aconite,  3rd  di!.,  every  two 
hours,  and  all  the  distressing  symptoms  quickly  passed  away. 
1  well  remember  when  attending  the  lectures  of  the  late  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  that  he  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
under  the  influence  of  emotion,  many  paralysed  persons  were 
able  to  utter  words  and  sentences  with  great  distinctness,  and 
he  said  that  he  thought  there  was  a  part  of  the  brain  that  was 
especially  affected  by  the  emotions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  know 
an  instance  in  which  a  gentleman,  aged  about  70,  is  able,  nndei 
the  stimulus  of  business,  to  express  himself  very  pertinently, 
but  immediately  after  business  hours,  when  he  retires  to  bis 
own  fireside,  and  attempts  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  hia 
own  iamily,  his  nervous  system  appears  to  suffer  a  kind  of 
collapse,  and  he  is  ever  and  anon  calling  things  by  wrong 
names. 

("  Soreness  of  the  orifices  of  the  salivary  ducts,  as  if  cor- 
roded ;  ptyalism  with  stitches  in  the  tongue."} 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  kind  of  ptyalism  (not  mer- 
ouilal)  exists,  in  which  there  is  what  may  be  called  an  idiopathia 
excitement  of  the  salivary  and  mucous  glands.  The  parotid, 
submaxilliary  and  sublingual  glands  may,  from  their  nervous 
connections,  be  associated  in  these  conditions.  In  wat^rbrash 
there  is  a  sudden  gush  of  fluids  from  these  glands,  accompanied 
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with  a  peouliai  senBation  difficult  to  describe;  it  is  a  Bort  of 
qualm  or  pang,  and  arises  in  most  cases  from  sympathy  of  those 
glands,  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach.  I  remember 
one  instance  of  ptyalism  that  might  well  be  called  recurrent. 
A  youth  bad  bathed  in  the  sea,  and  remained  therein  for  about 
an  hour,  he  took  cold  and  bad  a  severe  attack  of  congeetion  of 
the  kidneys,  with  much  fever.  He  was,  unhappily  for  him, 
treated  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  great  believer  in  mercunals. 
He  became  deeply  salivated,  and  made  a  slow  recovery.  Some 
months  after  this  be  bad  a  return  of  tbe  renal  disease  and 
discharged,  as  on  tbe  first  occasion,  a  quantity  of  urine  much 
loaded  with  blood ;  at  the  same  time  his  breath  had  the  oharao> 
teristic  mercurial  fffitor,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mineral  was  at  this  time  in  his  system.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  according  to  the  best  observations,  Hepai  or 
Meiourius  are  tbe  most  effectual  remedies  for  this  quasi 
poisoning  of  tbe  system,  and  that  Aconite  would  be  the  tif^t 
remedy  for  inflammatory  catarrh  of  the  salivary  glands,  aooom- 
panied  with  the  symptoms  mentioned  in  tbe  text. 

0.  Z.' — ("The  lips  are  burning  and  feel  swollen;  burning 
extending  from  the  lips  down  to  the  oesophagus.  Burning  of 
the  touffue ;  it  feels  swollen,  with  sensation  as  if  a  current 
of  cold  air  were  moving  over  it.  Burning  of  the  tip  of  the 
iotiffue ;  the  tongue  feels  like  leather;  vesicles  on  the  tongue 
which  bum  a  good  deal.") 

Case. — During  the  last  year,  an  infant,  aged  3  months,  was 
brought  to  OUT  dispensary,  presenting  most  of  the  above  symp- 
toms. The  condition  of  the  child  was  truly  pitiable.  It  was 
unable  to  suck  from  tbe  swollen  state  of  the  tongue,  and  was 
thus  threatened  with  actual  starvation.  Tbe  tongne  was  pro- 
truded from  the  mouth,  studded  with  vesicles,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  thrilling  with  pain.  The  child  cried  and  wailed 
piteously.     Aconite  relieved  it  very  beautifully. 

("  Numbness  in  the  inner  part  of  tbe  mouth ;  numbness  of 
the  tongue ;  coldness  of  the  tongue ;  spasmodic  sensation  in 
the  region  of  the  root  of  tbe  tongne ;  inability  to  speak.") 

These  expressions  would  appear  to  indicate  partial  paralysis, 
or  interrupted  function  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  tongue; 
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cODditions  of  disease  wbicb  might  exist  duriog  the  progress  of 
fevers  or  brain  disease.  The  last  sentence,  viz.,  "  loability  to 
speak,"  recalls  to  my  mind  two  cases  of  fever,  in  vhicb  this 
was  a  prominent  feature ;  albeit  Aconite  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
the  recovery ;  but  as  a  certain  degree  of  interest  attaches  to 
them,  I  cannot  refrain  from  lecording  tbem  in  these  my  clinical 
observations.  An  intelUgent  little  girl,  aged  7,  wua  attacked 
vritb  fever  and  congestion  of  brain.  She  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  As  sbe  bad  all  the  symp- 
toms of  effusion  in  the  brain,  I,  as  a  last  resort,  gave  her 
Hydriodate  of  Potash,  but  with  faint  hopes  of  benefit.  To  the 
Burprisc  of  everybody,  the  child  rallied ;  but  to  tlie  horror  of 
her  parents,  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  if  she  recovered 
she  would  be  an  idiot.  She  did  not  apeak  or  seem  to  care  about 
anything,  or  notice  anything  for  nearly  three  months.  At  last 
a  favourite  doll  was  placed  by  ber  side ;  this  she  took  up  and 
amused  herself  with  it.  Sy-and-bye,  she  attempted  to  speak, 
and  in  doing  this,  her  efforts  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
a  child  when  first  learning  to  talk.  She  made  a  perfect  recovery 
after  having  been  literally  twice  an  itifatit. 

Again,  a  little  boy  had  fever,  whioh  nearly  extinguished  him. 
The  only  symptom  of  lesion  of  the  brain  which  he  bad  was 
paralysis  of  the  tongue.  Tbrougbout  his  illness  he  had  an 
intelligent  expression  of  the  countenance.  He  did  not  speak 
for  six  weeks.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  mutton  chops,  and 
wine  rendered  him  good  service.  He  made  a  satisfactory 
recovery ;  but  for  more  than  twelve  months  bis  utterances  were 
slow  and  labouring. 


CAPILLAEY  VESSELS. 
How  DO  THE  Capillary  Vessels  behave  in  the  Pbocesb 

OF  CCKE  ? 

By  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Hoppe,  Basle.* 

I  HAVE  repeatedly  asserted  that,  in  our  curative  treatment,  the 

capillary  vascular  system  should  he  taken  into  account  decidedly 

*  Fiom  Hlrscbel'i  Ntat  ZdHdirifi,  bMid  vii.  p.  S. 
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■bore  all  tbe  otber  tbanes,  and  that,  for  by  far  the  mort  parC^ 
tbfl  phynoiafi  effects  caret  of  the  vessels  only — i.e.,  he  prodooea 
lATonrable  changes  and  snbdnee  disease,  by  acting  on  the 
vascnlar  extern,  and  in  fiMit  mainly  by  direct  inflaenoe  on  the 
vessels  of  the  part  affected.  If  this  be  a  tme  verdict,  and 
sarely  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  tme  and  correct,  then  must  the 
study  of  the  veesels  and  of  vaecnlar  action  be  one  of  the  most 
weighty  problems  for  the  physician.  For  this  reason  I  have 
already,  in  every  shape  and  way,  cited  the  agency  of  the  v&soolar 
system  in  relation  to  the  therapeutic  process  and  the  aotaal 
cure;  and,  in  the  foUowing  treatise,  ofier  one  more  oontii- 
bution  to  the  same  cause.  I  shall  discnss  the  part  whioh  the 
capillary  vessels  play  at  the  moment  when  the  cure  of  an  affec- 
tion depending  on  abnormal  vascular  activity  commences,  and 
is  completed ;  for,  decidedly,  we  muat  endeavour  to  obtain  as 
clear  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  this  act.-  I  must  also  premise 
some  general  remariis. 

The  capillaries  have  the  power  of  fringing  open ;  and  then 
they  swell  and  occasion  a  local  bypenemia,  or  superabundance 
of  blood.  Moreover,  they  bffve  the  power  of  contracting,  and 
prodnce,  by  excessive  contraction,  deficiency  of  blood,  or 
anemia  of  the  part  affected.  On  the  swelling  of  the  vessels, 
there  instantly  occurs  an  abatement  of  musoular  poww  in  the 
region  of  the  swelling ;  and  on  their  contraction,  a  propoi^ 
tionate  increase  of  muscular  action.  But  if  a  vessel,  or  branch 
of  a  vessel,  a  little  twig,  a  twigling  not  vuible  to  the  naked 
eye,  or  in  short  if,  aa  f^quently  happens,  a  mere  point  in  the 
ooaiBS  of  a  vessel,  abates  in  its  muscular  action,  and  just  in 
consequence  of  this  abatement  the  vessel  is  so  quickly  widened, 
distended,  and  swollen  by  the  r^idly  flowing  and  crowding  in, 
that  it  looks  not  so  much  as  if  it  were  merely  forced  open  by 
the  blood,  but  far  more  assumes  the  appearance  of  having 
entirely  sprung  open  of  itself,  yet  this  vessel  is,  notwithstanding 
snob  abatement  of  muscular  action,  by  no  means  "paralysed," 
as,  unfortunately,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  faBbion  to  assert  in 
every  cose  of  a  distended  vessel. 

For  the  said  twig  wbieh  has  now,  so  to  speak,  sprung  open, 
ORtt  the  next  moment  fly  to  ag&in ;  and  I  use  this  last  expression. 
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beoanse  it  is  deriTed  ttom  aotaal  observa^n,  and  because  tbeM 
ezpressioas  dearly  set  forth  the  mode  of  actioD,  or  the  bebaviooi 
of  the  oapillaries.  Also,  the  annular  muscles  of  the  veaielB 
urbich  have  jnst  now  abated  in  ectJTity,  and  beeome  swollen 
from  the  excessiTS  entrance  of  blood  into  their  calibre  can  at 
once,  or  after  a  few  seconds  or  minntes,  contract  upon  the  fuller 
and  wider  stream  of  blood,  b;  means  of  their  recovered  activity, 
and  they  can  develope  even  upon  that  wider  stream  the  some 
degree  of  activity  which  they  previously  exerted  in  the  tranquil 
state,  and  with  their  normal  dimensions.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  said  that  a  distended  vessel  is  a  paralysed  one.  And  if  a 
vessel  BctnaUy  can,  with  such  rapidity  and  as  if  by  a  spring, 
alternate  its  state  of  distention  and  contraction,  how  is  it  in 
this  case  possible  to  call  it's  distension  a  paralysis  ?  In  blush- 
ing, the  vessels  swell  from  a  momentary  abatement  of  muscular 
action, whilst  in  pallor  of  shame  they  contract  and  drive  out  the 
contained  blood ;  but  blushing  and  pallor  can  notorionsly  alter- 
nate in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds;  and  how  can  any  one 
call  blushing  a  pMalytio  condition  ?  In  cases  of  hypenemia 
too,  there  can  be  no  talk  whatever,  at  least  in  general,  of 
"  paralysis."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  true  that  in  this  cessation 
of  muscular  activity,  during  which  the  vessel  becomes  distended 
with  Mood  or  hypersetuic,  there  lies  a  mystery  as  yet  utterly 
nnrevealed— a  process  not  hitherto  designated,  a  phenomenon 
not  yet  comprehended.  And  further,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
muacles  of  a  vessel  do  suffer  an  enfeeblement  in  their  dis- 
tended state }  and  that  also  they  can  be  paralysed,  only  no 
one  will  easily  divine  whether  the  muscles  of  a  distended 
vessel  have  actually  already  suffered  enfeeblement,  nor  will 
he  be  able  to  distinguish  whether  a  paralytic  condition  exist 
in  a  distended  vessel,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  former  ease,  evidently 
collateral  eymptoms  do  not  pronounoe  cleariy  on  the  question, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  the  somewhat  gross  lesion  of  the  tissue 
does  not  give  evidence  as  londly  as  one  woold  wish.  For  in  an 
instanoe  where  we  have  ascribed  enfeeblement  or  paralysis  ta 
the  muscle  of  a  vessel,  it  may  happen,  and  Ebat  most  snddraly, 
that  the  mnsde  reviving  resumes  its  contractihty,  and  the 
hypemmio  enfeeblement  and  piuralysie  dimppears  before  onr 
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eyes.  The  hoinoeopatliio  cures  aleo  ere  an  evidence  against  thd 
paralysis  theories  vbich  have  been  invented  in  various  forms 
^Dce  1840. 

Let  ns,  hoveever,  for  the  present  set  aside  this  chapter  of  the 
debility  and  paralysis  of  the  said  muscles.  I  will  endeavour  to 
iuvestigate  in  a  separate  treatise  the  manner  in  which  the  cure 
of  an  enfeebled  or  paralysed  vessel  proceeds. 

So  let  us  consider  the  phenomenon  of  a  vessel  springing 
open  and  remaiuing  abnormally  dilated  as  non-paralytic ;  let 
ns  also  look  upon  the  numerous  cases  of  hyperemia  which  daily 
occupy  QB  as  no  kind  of  paralysis  whatever;  let  us  also  not 
speak  here  of  a  condition  of  feebleness  which  occurs  rather  in 
the  way  of  supplement  to  the  dilatation. 

-  This  springing  open,  the  flying  open,  and  the  permanent 
dilatation  of  the  vessel  is  a  singular  phenomenon ;  and  if  we 
say  that  during  the  opening  of  the  vessels  their  muscles  have 
abated  in  power,  and  that  no  active  dilatation  takes  place, 
we  nndoubtedly  assert  something  correct  and  weighty,  but  then 
we  merely  paraphrase  the  facts  thereby,  and  do  not  state  their 
origin.  What  may  be  the  cause  of  this  enigmatical  pheno- 
menon, upon  which,  up  to  this  hour,  every  judgment  has 
turned  out  wrong  ? 

"The  circle  is  completed — the  circle  is  interrupted,"  we  may 
perhaps  venture  to  say ;  so  it  must  surely  be— it  must  be  a 
galvanic  phenomenon,  and  the  apparatus  must  be  complete  in 
each  cell  of  the  muscles  of  the  vascular  system,  and  furthermore, 
must  stand  in  connection  with  the  nervous  centre  of  that  system. 
If  the  circle  be  completed,  then  the  muscles  of  the  vascular  system, 
in  proporUoD  to  their  closing,  increase  their  activity  ;  and  if  the 
circle  be  interrupted,  then  their  activity  abates  proportionably, 
and  the  vessel  becomes  distended  with  blood.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  this  extraordinary  action  of  the  muscles  in 
question  by  a  diagram. 

Suppose  the  atoms  in  the  efficient,  i,e.,  the  nervous  sub- 
stance of  these  muscles,  to  lie,  when  in  their  normal  condition, 
in  this  figure  :::::::::  then  suppose  a  stimulus  aots  npon 
tbem,  in  consequence  of  which  the  vessel  swells,  they  will 
perhaps  place  themselves  aslant  in  the  following  figure  '.'.'.'.*. 
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and  tBen  the  atomB  are  displaced,  and  their  Dormal  actlnty  will 
no  longer  exert  itself,  however  capable  the  muscle  may  pie- 
vionsly  have  been  of  doing  bo. 

Whether  we  asBume  such  a, displacement  of  the  atoms,  or 
assume  that  the  atoms  take  a  greater  or  less  distance,  viz., 
doling  distension  stand  farther  apart,  and  during  contraction 
touch  each  other  more  intimately,  or  if  we  assume  that  the 
filectrio  tension  of  the  atoms  oscillates,  rising  and  falling  in 
variouB  degrees — if  I  say  we  suppose  such  anomalies  in  the 
efBcient  corpuscles  of  the  muscular  suhstance,  we  may,  I  should 
think,  render  somewhat  more  conceivable  to  oorselves  the 
phenomenon  of  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and 
their  alternation  between  these  two  conditions. 

If,  then,  a  vessel  be  dilated,  it  ought  to  contract  again,  and 
if  it  be  contracted,  it  ought  to  dilate  again  to  its  normal 
condition,  and  the  vessel  does  this,  at  least,  often  enough ;  but 
how  does  this  go  on  ?  What  is  the  latens  processut  in  the 
phenomenon  ?     To  asoertain  this  process  is  very  important 

First  of  all,  I  most  admit  that  it  profits  nothing,  or  that  it  is 
only  a  blind  help,  if  we  contract  the  dilated  vessel  by  pressure, 
by  astringents,  hy  withdrawing  its  oontecis,  &c.,  or  if  we  would 
dilate  it  by  increased  supply,  augmented  attraction,  or  forcible 
injection  of  blood.  Such  a  procedure  does  not  help  us,  or  does 
so  only  accidentally,  and  the  employment  of  sooh  a  prooednre 
implies  ignorance  of  the  process  by  which  the  vessels  give  up 
their  existing  condition,  and  pass  into  another.  If  a  distended 
vessel  is  refractory,  one  can  actually  tie,  press,  tear,  and  stimn- 
]at«  it ;  and  for  all  that  it  does  not  do  the  thing  rec[aired,  bnt 
remains  in  an  abnormal  oondition. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  (so  to  speak)  willing,  thus  when  the 
displaced  or  strained  atoms  of  its  efficient  substance  are  easily 
restored  to  their  former  condition,  then  fteqnently  any  trifling 
impulse  sufBces  to  accomplish  the  wonder,  so  that  the  vessel 
becomes  normal  under  its  influence.  Conjunctivitis  is  treated 
with  Lead  Wash,  with  Zinc  or  Blue  Vitriol,  with  Lunar 
Caustic,  &o.,  and  under  this  treatment  the  distended  vessel  may 
ftotually  become  normal  and  the  inflammation  may  disappear, 
and  that  rapidly ;  then  it  is  said  that  they  have  contracted  the 
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vessela,  and  the  remedieB  seem  proved;  tbe  physif^uk  r^oioes, 
and  the  people  praise  bim ;  but  yet  there  is  nothlDg  in  it  all. 
For  it  waa  the  Teasels,  oi  rather  the  atoms  of  thdt  e£Gcient 
substance,  that  were  irilling ;.  it  was  the  displacement  of 
abnormal  tension  of  these  last  that  was  ioconeiderable,  or 
favourable,  and  any  conatraining  oanae,  or  any  fresh  etjmalas 
aufficed  to  make  them  reoover  tbeir  normal  conditian,  and  that 
voluntarily.  The  cure  thus  succeeded  quite  blindly,  and  the 
physician  had  effected  it,  not  by  his  astringents,  not  by  the 
Teasel -contracting  power  of  his  remedies.  Surely  one  must  not 
suppose  that  we  can  contract  a  distended  vessel,  and  thereby 
render  it  normal  I  Tbe  contraction  does  not  occur  until  a 
fiiTonrable  change  has  already  taken  place  in  the  distended 
Tesael,  and  to  this  favourable  change  auoceeda  the  self-contrao- 
tion  of  the  distended  vessel  as  a  second  act,  and  as  a  necessary 
manifestation  of  the  condition  again  rendered  normal. 

If  one  thinks,  after  this,  that  he  has  effected  a  contractioB 
by  his  remedy,  he  makes  a  gross  blunder.  To  be  sure  we  can, 
by  main  force,  contract  every  thing ;  but  for  all  that  we  can  not 
contract  the  vessel  preoiaely  to  ita  normal  circumference,  still 
less  can  we  thereby  restore  to  it  its  normal  activity.  Nay, 
truly,  it  is  the  dilated  vessel  that  must,  of  itself,  return  to  ita 
normal  state  and  function.  It  mnst  make  itself  normal,  and  no 
one  can  gain  this  point  ad  libitum,  whether  by  the  blind, 
fortonate  success  of  an  impulse,  or  through  a  sly  and  crafty 
observation  of  the  laws  under  whioh  the  vessel  exists.  The 
morbidly  active  vessel  must  spring  again  into  ita  normal 
state ;  it  must  spring  back.  It  has  sprung  out  of  its  quiescent 
state  into  one  of  dilatation,  or  of  contraction,  and  it  must 
spring  back  again.  This  tprittging  is  the  correct  expression — 
die  process  ia,  as  one  can  even  see,  a  downright  spring,  and 
in  this  r^ard  I  remember  (to  give  an  example)  the  phe- 
nomenon of  Toaoular  changes  in  the  vessela  of  a  rabbit's  ear. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  the  change  of  condition  in  a  vessel  may 
follow  very  slowly,  nevertheless  this  slow  change  oonsista  of 
several  very  small  springing  {i.e.,  endden)  movements  added 
together ;  for  where  electric  currents  are  at  work,  and  where, 
moreover,  a  apeciol  apparatus  ia  cbaaing  the  blood  onward  with 
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almost  stormy  speed,  there  are  no  liDgering  movements,  and 
therefore  it  woald  be  very  wrong  to  ascribe  only  a  slow  move- 
ment to  the  muscles  of  the  vessels.  Besides,  I  remember 
gonorrhoBB  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  injections  employed 
in  such  oases,  now  to  contract  the  vessels,  fonnerly  to  produce 
an  alterative  action.  The  latter  was  a  much  more  confused, 
but  nevertbelesB,  actually  a  more  correct  view.  For  as  to  the 
contraction.  Ob  !  that  will  not  do.  But  all  the  injected  drugs 
merely  give  an  impulse  to  the  stimulated  vessels,  so  that  they 
apriug  back  if  they  cau,  tV.,  if  in  consequence  of  such  artificial 
stimulus  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

One  cannot  bond  Jids  contract  any  v^sel  in  the  body ;  but 
one  can,  by  the  supposed  contractive  drug,  merely  give  it  a 
etimulua,  so  that  it  contracts  itself  or  springs  out  of  its  dilata- 
tion into  a  narrow  calibre ;  and  even  the  physical  contraction 
itself  has  its  limits.  The  abnormally  secreting  mucous  lining 
of  the  uiethra  can  be  forcibly  made  to  shrink  up;  but  all 
remains  as  it  wns,  only  in  smaller  compass,  unless  the  Tessels, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  constrictive  stimulus,  spring  back 
of  themselves  to  their  normal  state.  A  vessel  can  be  made  to 
shrink  up  under  the  actual  cautery ;  but  then  it  is  destroyed. 
Every  distended  vessel  then  which  is  to  recover  its  normal 
dimensions,  must  return  to  it  by  means  of  its  own  agency,  nay, 
we  may  say,  by  means  of  its  own  will ;  and  all  that  can  be 
applied  to  it  for  this  pnipoee  can  merely  give  it  an  impulse  to 
that  action. 

Accordingly,  if  the  contraction  of  a  dilated  vessel  succeed 
through  any  adventitious  impulse  whatever — this  nevertheless 
proves  nothing;  that  is  after  all  merely  a  fact  accomplished 
blindly.  Unfortunately  much  has  to  be  done  before  this  trifling' 
&ct  will  be  at  all  explaiued. 

Again,  one  can  not  dilate  a  contracted  vessel  by  the  inflnence 
which  we  exert  upon  it,  unless,  under  this  influenoe,  it  spnnga 
open  of  itself;  and  as  we  cannot  dilate  the  contracted,  so 
neither  can  we  contract  the  dilated  vessel  by  our  forcible 
efforts,  and  according  to  our  absolute  will. 

And  suppose  we  could  actually,  by  our  remedy,  reduce  a 
vessel  &om  the  dilated  to  the  contracted  state,  it  must  surely 
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be  impoBBible  by  the  same  remedy  to  bring  it  out  of  contraction 
into  a  state  of  greater  dilatation ;  for  ne  frequently  employ  the 
EelfBame  remedy  for  the  double  purpose  of  both  dilating  nod 
contracUng  the  vessels !  By  China  ve  dilate  the  contracted, 
and  hy  China  we  also  (as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying)  con- 
tract the  dilated  vessels ;  vith  Fermtn  we  act  curatively  upon 
contracted,  as  well  as  upon  dilated  vessels;  with  Arsenic  we 
treat  the  dilated  vessels  of  an  inflammation,  and  also  the  con- 
tracted vessels  of  an  emaciated  body,  and  that  too,  cateris 
paribus,  with  equally  good  result ;  with  Ipecacuanha  we  stop 
hemorrhages,  i.e.,  cause  dilated  bleeding  vessels  to  contract 
themselves,  and  we  can  also  with  Ipec.  cause  the  vessels  to 
distend  to  such  a  degree  that  they  pour  out  blood,  &o.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  vessels'  own  proper  act,  when  they  recover  theic 
state  of  dilatation  or  contraction,  and  thereby  become  normal 
again ;  and  so  it  was  their  own  proper  act  when  they  sprang 
out  of  their  quiescent  state  into  that  of  dilatation  or  contrao- 
tioD.  It  is  merely  a  rightly  directed  stimulus  that  gives  them 
the  impulse  to  effect  this  act ;  one  stimulus  causes  it,  another 
removes  it.  This  second  stimulus,  whidi  is  said  to  impart  to 
the  already  stimulated  vessel  another  impulse,  another  irrita- 
tion, whereby  it  springs  back  to  its  normal  condition— this 
second  stimulus,  however,  must  not  only  he  righllt/  aimed,  but  it 
must  also  be  rightly  measured,  and  of  proper  quality ;  it  must, 
according  Hahnemann's  doctrine,  be  a  "  simile."  I  do  not, 
however,  speak  of  that  here.  I  will  merely  sketch  the  manner 
in  which  the  vessels  act,  when  they  relinquish  an  abnormal 
condition  in  which  they  are  found.  I  must  however,  in  the 
meantime,  insert  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  specific,  or 
"  simile."  A  gross  impulse — thus  any  violent  stimulus  super- 
added to  the  already  stimulated  vessel  must,  undoubtedly,  give 
to  many  a  vessel  a  definite  inducement  to  alter  its  condition, 
and  this  alteration  may  be  a  fortunate  one,  of  course,  merely 
by  accident,  as  must  needs  be  the  case  with  an  impulse  that  is 
given  at  random,  and  withal  on  a  large  scale.  Also,  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  easily  influenced,  almost  any  influence  may 
occasion  it  to  spring  into  its  normal  condition.  This  is  why  it 
is  BO  difficult  to  assert,  upon  the  completion  of  a  cure,  that 
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B  given  remedy  Las  acted  apeci/icallif.  A  cold,  for  iostaDce, 
may,  nnder  certain  circumstanoea,  disappear,  and  that  easily, 
speedily,  and  positively  after  the  most  dissimilar  modes  of 
treatment ;  and  yet  one  cannot,  on  this  account,  ascribe  to  the 
curative  means  any  special  relation  to  the  vasoulftr  condition 
which  it  removed,  and  therefore  cannot,  after  all,  call  it  a 
"specific."  Leeches,  cupping,  venesection,  purging,  vomiting, 
cold  and  heat,  pressure,  rubbing,  muscular  movements,  &c. — all 
these  operations  may  prodnce  all  sorts  of  effects,  and  yet 
nothing  whatever  of  a  specific  character  may  resnlt  for  the 
scientific  apprehension  of  the  process  of  cure.  Fire,  on  the 
right  spot,  must  often,  and  in  various  ways,  effect  much  good, 
and  electricity  must  have  its  results  also ;  hut  yet,  even  their 
curative  action  proves  mere  generalities,  nothing  speoific,  for 
the  study  of  the  inherent  morbid  activity  of  the  vessel.  But  it 
is  just  this  condition  that  is  the  object  of  therapeutic  study,  the 
hinge  on  which  every  thing  turns,  and  the  right  comprehension 
of  this  condition  in  therapeutics  is  the  problem  of  scientific 
medicine. 

The  mere  cell  theory  does  not  suffice  at  the  point  where 
there  is  an  enigma  in  the  action  of  the  ultimate  particles. 

As  many  an  abnormal  vessel  has  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  gross,  and  to  the  casual  aud  the  ad  libitum  impulses,  and 
under  their  influence  springs,  as  if  voluntarily,  into  its  normal 
condition,  so  also  it  accommodates  itself  to  many  refined 
impulses,  without  any  necessity  for  their  having,  for  that 
purpose,  any  specific  significance.  Aconite  in  a  state  of  dilu- 
tion may  advantageously  affect  many  a  vessel,  so  that  it  springs 
back  from  the  dilated  condition  to  its  normal  state  of  con- 
traction, and  yet  the  Aconite  need  not  for  this  purpose  have 
any  special  relation  to  the  existing  abnormal  vascular  condition 
— a  merely  general  suitability  may  allow  even  a  homoeopathio 
remedy  to  become  useful.  Phosphorus  diluted  may  remove  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  because  it  is  a  powerful  medicine, 
because,  when  diluted,  it  enters  with  snf&cient  subtlety,  and 
because  the  vessels  have,  in  a  manner,  a  certain  willingness, 
and  thus,  Fhospborus  in  a  diluted  form  may  bring  about  the 
desired  efl'ect,  and  yet  it  is  not  therefore  the  specific.     Secole 
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Cornotam  vheo  dilnted  may,  under  the  Bame  oireomstaQoes, 
efi^t  a  cure  in  tbe  uterus,  and  yet,  in  like  manner,  ie  not,  for 
all  that,  the  right  medicine.  Diluted  Arnica  may,  in  case  of 
wounds,  vertigo,  hemorrhage,  &o.,  remove  all  symptoms,  and 
yet  even  tbe  Amica  is  not  therefore  of  necessity  the  speoifio, 
just  because  the  case  was  aa  easy  one,  owing  to  tbe  willingness 
of  the  vessels. 

The  mere  weakening  of  the  medicine  by  its  dilution,  opeuB  to 
it  a  wide  sphere  of  operations ;  nevertheless,  the  great  capability 
acquired  thereby  ought  not  to  mislead  us  into  a  decision  upoa 
itB  specific  efficiency.  As  we  are  at  present  unable  to  say 
wherein  speoifio  power  consists,  so  it  is  also  as  yet  neoessarily 
difficult  to  dietinguisb  whether,  in  any  case  -nhntever,  a  medi> 
cine  has  effeoted  a  cure  through  its  elective  and  esclusivo 
relation  (and  thus  its  "  specific "  relation)  to  the  anomalous 
condition  of  the  morbid  activity  of  the  maacles  of  the  vessels, 
or  whether  it  is  indebted  for  the  appearance  of  this  fact  to 
nothing  more  than  its  general  stimulative  action,  and  to  the  favour 
of  ciroumstanoes.  Further,  the  more  the  proving  of  mediciueB 
speaks  to  the  point,  tbe  more  we  are  able  to  ascribe  the  speoifio 
importance  to  the  curative  action  of  the  remedies,  and  this  19 
hitherto  tbe  solitary  resting  place,  though  still  unsettled. 

After  this  episode  on  specifics,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
part  played  by  the  vessels  when  they  relinquish  a  state  of 
abnormal  activity,  and  when,  consequently,  a  morbid  condition 
disappears  before  our  eyes,  and  actually  very  often  dissolves 
away  (as  it  were)  into  notluDg.  One  must  start  from  this  point 
— that  the  vessels,  under  the  infiuence  of  a  stimulus,  open  and 
close  themselves  by  their  own  act,  and  thus  they  more  or  less 
co-operate :  irom  this  truth,  I  say,  one  must  start,  in  order  to 
comprehend  their  changes  during  the  commencement  and 
departure  of  diseases,  and  must  refrain  from  the  force  with 
which  we  have  long  enough  been  trying  to  master  them,  after 
the  manner  of  parts  or  organs  entirely  passive.  The  result 
obtained  by  such  force  is  only  to  he  considered  as  the  effect  of 
accident,  and  it  is  not  the  physical  power  of  the  force  directed 
towards  the  distended  or  contracted  vessel  that  produces  tba 
result,  but  it  is  the  stimulns  that  comes  into  operation  in  this 
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force,  and  tliat  correeponda  to  the  pbjeical  power  of  tbe  fttoma 
in  the  active  substance  of  the  veseele. 

It  is  ao  inner  dynainiBm,  but  of  snob  a  kind  as  no  longer  to 
permit  the  previous  gross,  crude,  and  superficially  phyeicial 
comprehension  of  tbe  subject,  or  at  least  no  longer  allow  any 
decisive  significance  to  attach  to  this  last.  Where  we  exert  a 
pressure,  it  is  not  tbe  pressure,  but  the  stimulus  that  is  effec- 
tive; where  we  nse  an  astringent,  the  astringent  is  only  the 
medium  of  a  stimulus;  if  we  apply  a  stoppage,  we  in  like 
manner  effeot,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  stimulation  of  tbe  active 
substance  composing  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels,  and  so 
forth;  and  whatever  it  be,  physical,  chemical,  or  functional, 
that  is  set  in  motion  by  diut  of  curative  agency  upon  the 
morbidly  active  vessels,  it  is  only  the  stimulus  acting  on  those 
last  that  is  effectual. 

Under  the  influenoe  of  a  stimulus  a  vessel  springs  into  an 
abnormal  calibre,  and  under  the  influence  of  another  stimulus 
it  must  spring  back  to  its  normal  state  ;  if  it  was  contracted, 
it  mast  spring  open — if  distended,  it  must  spring  together  to  the 
respective  average  amount.  These  alterations  the  vessel  can 
assume  even  of  itself,  when  the  atoms  of  its  active  substance,  wfaioh 
had  got  into  a  morbid  state,  have  sufiJciently  recovered  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  tbe  nutritive  metamorphosis.  If  this 
does  not  happen,  or  is  too  tardy,*  assistance  must  be  given  by  a 
fresh  stimulus.  Now,  assuredly,  there  lies  something  daring  in 
this  idea  of  conducting  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  vessels  already 
exoited  by  a  previous  one,  in  order  that,  under  this  new 
impulse,  its  displaoed  or  abnormally  stretched  fibres  may 
recover  their  normal  position.  This  is  something  daring,  and 
it  is  so  much  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  it  is  deficient 
in  method  and  management. 

It  is,  we  say  plainly,  if  it  he  not  consciously  executed 
according  to  natural  laws,  a  piece  of  artifice ;  and  because  it 
was  mere  artifice  that  was  practised,  people  spoke  of  the  "  art " 
of  medicine ;  and  it  is  merely  becanse  the  morbidly  active 
vessel,  or  the  atoms  of  their  active  substance,  often  have  a 
oertun  willingness,  or  have  given  way  in  favourable  circum- 
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stanoeB,  tfaat  this  "  artifioe "  oonld  appeu  a  trifling  and  Bofe 
one,  and  medioine  an  easier  thing  than  it  really  is,  and  for  thia 
reason  tbe  profession  of  medioine  is  often  prnotised  with  levity. 
Against  this  nnfoitunate  prepossession,  with  its  terrible  conse- 
qaenoes,  there  is  no  defence  but  the  etudv  of  the  procraa  of 
onre.  In  proportion  as  we  comprehend  this,  another  view  mast 
gain  ground  ;  and  along  with  the  respect  paid  to  the  attempts 
at  curing  must  professional  earnestness  increase. 

In  reference  to  our  snbjeot  of  cures  by  the  capillaries,  ws 
mnet  thns  try  to  deteTmioe  how  the  abnormally  active  vessels 
behave  when  they  come  in  oontaot  with  a  curative  substance, 
and  this  behaviour  we  mnst  follow  up  even  to  the  finest  and 
most  subtle  pecnliarities.  This  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate 
by  some  examples. 

Suppose  a  case  of  choroiditis.  Now,  it  may  be  that  ori- 
ginally merely  a  single  twig  of  a  vessel  became  abnormally 
stimulated  ;  but  secondarily,  the  vessels  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  choroid  membrane  are  swollen,  just  as  in  panaritium  also, 
the  disorder  sets  out  fVom  a  single  spot ;  thoughj  secondarily, 
the  finger  and  band  become  extensively  hypersemic  and  swollen. 
Suppose  Belladonna  be  administered  for  the  hypenemio  vessels 
of  the  choroid  ;  then  this  medicine  imparts  a  new  stimulus  to 
these  already  stimulated  vessels.  But  if  this  new  stimnlns  be 
too  strong,  then  those  vessels  of  the  choroid  will  not,  as  we  wish, 
spring  into  a  narrower  calibre ;  but  they  will  either  swell  still 
more,  or  else  they  will  perhaps  contract  a  little ;  but  while  a 
state  of  abnormal  width  still  continnes,  they  will  only  so  much 
the  more  tightly  contract  upon  their  contents,  and  by  driving 
them  on  more  forcibly,  increase  the  injection.  It  is  thus 
possible  that  Bell.,  suitable  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  may  produce 
a^ravation  of  the  ailment,  and  a  new  irritation  even  of  long 
duration  may  be  communicated  to  the  vessele.  Moreover,  it 
will  not  unfreqaently  (especially  if  our  observation  of  the 
medical  effect  of  tbe  remedy  he  so  oarelesa)  be  difficult  to  recog- 
nize this  induced  aggravation.  Suppose  dimness  and  darkness 
Bonstantly  before  tbe  eyes,  before  and  af);er,  a  trifling  increate 
if  the  darkness  is  not  noticed  ;  little  stars,  flashes,  or  colours 
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ebow  ttiemeelveB  perhaps,  but  so  small  and  so  feeble  are  they, 
that  the  listless  patient  does  not  observe  the  fact ;  and 
perhaps  the  eyeball  becomes  somewhat  fuller,  but  so  slightly 
that  the  finger  finds  no  differenoe  between  yesterday  and 
to-day.  The  Bell,  is  given  up,  because  presumed  to  be  unsuit- 
able; but  no  one  observes  that  it  has  done  barm.  Never- 
theless, it  might  have  been  a  suitable  remedy  here ;  bat,  from 
exercising  too  powerful  an  influence,  it  misBed  its  aim.  As  it  is 
the  quality  of  the  medicine,  so  also  it  is  the  qnantity,  by  whose 
help  one  stadies  the  behaviour  of  the  vessels  during  the  process 
of  cure ;  and  the  variation  of  dose  will  especially  be  the  ooad- 
jator,  to  the  beginner  at  least,  enabling  him  to  penetrate  most 
easily  into  the  depth  of  the  matter.  Suppose  one  baa  hitherto 
taken  a  merely  superficial  notice  of  tlie  behavionr  of  the  vessels 
during  the  process  of  cure,  he  must  in  fact  acknowledge, 
vrith  wonder,  that  a  host  of  physicians  are  adherents  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  small  doses.  There  are  also  in  reality  infinitely 
Bmall  and  fine  parts  in  which  the  activity  of  the  capillary 
mascles  is  contained,  and  there  are  infinitely  refined  changes 
which  oonstitute  the  abnormal  condition  of  these  maecles ;  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary,  if  we  will  act  according  to  the  right 
rnlee  of  art,  to  work  with  extreme  subtlety,  and  the  more  so, 
the  less  we  are  able  to  hit  the  mark,  a  priori,  with  certainty. 

Moreover,  the  preparatory  school  for  these  capillary  stadies 
in  man,  during  the  cnrative  action  of  medicine,  is  formed  oat 
of  the  stadies  resulting  from  the  appUcation  of  the  medicines  to 
the  denuded  capillaries  of  the  lower  animals,  either  mutilated 
ur  living. 

Again,  suppose  a  case  of  prolapmt  uteri.  Here  Secale 
Comutum  vill  effect  something.  Here,  the  vessels  of  the  uterua 
and  the  vagina  are  sfi'ected,  not  certainly  both  in  the  same 
degree,  nor  in  a  similar  way ;  and  the  respective  vessels  in  each 
have  also  a  very  different  nature.  Now,  suppose  Secale  he 
given  in  rather  too  strong  a  dose,  then  this  medicine  may 
perhaps  influence  beneficially  the  vessels  of  the  prolapsed 
vagina ;  and  whilst  tbey  spring  into  their  normal  calibre,  it  is 
possible  that,  during  the  remission  or  disappearance  of  their 
distension,  the  consequences  of  the  latter,  viz.,  the  abnormal 
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fulness  and  weight  o£  the  vagina  (and  therefore  die  piotapsaa) 
maj  emend,  or  cease  altogether  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Secale  in  the  dose  employed,  may  also  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  ailment  of  the  uterus,  so  that,  for  instance,  partial 
swellingB  in  the  parietes  of  the  ut^us  may  oome  forward  more 
evidently  al^r  it,  or  (as  one,  perhaps  with  lees  experience,  or 
merely  from  a  different  interpretation,  would  say)  they  may 
originate  as  a  consegumce  of  the  medicine.  Here,  sure 
enough  then,  the  vessels  sprang  under  the  Secale  treatment 
into  a  more  normal  condition,  and  thereupon  contracted  to  a 
normal,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  a  hetter  oaUhre.  If  one  has 
recognized  the  fact  that,  wherever  animal  Bctivities  exist, 
nothing  essential,  nothing  fundamental  is  to  he  accomplished 
by  gross  physical  influences,  and  that  the  living  tissues  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  driven  into  their  normal  condition,  but 
require  to  be  led  back  to  it  almost  by  cunning ;  one  shall  pro- 
ceed much  more  rationally  and  discreetly  than  when  short  of  this 
apprehension ;  and  so  much  the  more  discreetly,  if  one  fortfaet 
considers  that  the  vessels  of  each  part  of  the  body,  and  of  each 
organ,  have  a  distinct  and  specific  endowment  and  natural 
giit,  and  that,  consequently,  the  stimulus  which  acts  on  them 
beneficially  on  any  given  spot,  is  not  permitted  to  excite  the 
neighbouring  vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  distant  parts  of  the 
body,  to  a  prejadicial  activity.  Neither  allopaths  nor  homoeo- 
paths have  learnt  that  the  vessels  spring  out  of  their  abnormal 
calibre  to  tiie  normal,  and  out  of  the  abnormal  distaa«<m  of 
their  parietes  to  their  proper  diatenucot — in  other  words,  recover 
themselves,  and,  in  fact,  by  their  own  proper  power ;  of  them- 
selves  in  spontaneous  core,  and  in  <coDseqaienoe  of  an  impulse, 
in  onres  brought  about  designedly.  Bat  whilst  the  allopaths, 
by  their  depletive,  tonio,  and  astringent  treatment  sought  to  oon- 
tract  the  veaiela,  or  by  various  grossly  physical  operations,  to 
enlarge  Uiem  when  contracted,  and  thereby  upheld  the  type  of 
our*  vi  «/  armis  as  the  paragut ;  the  homoeopaths  have  followed 
oat,  in  its  general  outlines,  the  marvel  of  the  spedfio,  or,  aa 
may  also  be  said,  the  spoataneoas  cure;  and  they  have,  by 
tlieir  cures,  at  least  permitted  or  caused  the  feets  of  the  process 
of  care,  as  here  sketched  out,  to  come  to  light.    And  tbere  lies 
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in  the  hooKBopathio  cures  &  deeper  meamng — there  lies  in 
them  the  entire  model  of  the  therapeutics  of  tissues,  and  what 
has  still  more  sigoificaace,  of  the  atomic  principle  of  cure. 

The  profession  may,  some  time  or  other,  learn  to  cure  hetter 
than  the  homoeupatbs  do  up  to  the  present  time;  but  as  for 
the  question,  how  the  curative  operation  of  the  medicines  arises, 
and  how,  by  the  impulse  wfaich  the  medicines  give  to  the 
tiraucs,  to  allow  the  proper  action  of  the  latter,  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance,  to  succeed  in  the  happy  solution  of  a 
morbid  state — this  in  fact  cannot,  in  essentials,  be  answwed 
in  aoy  other  way  than  the  Homceopatbs  have  done  iL 

How,  for  instance,  did  the  cure  come  about  in  the  following 
case  ? 

A  lady,  aged  73,  who  had  suffered  a  whole  twelvemonth  £com 
intercostal  neuralgia  of  the  right  side,  gradually  began  to 
experience  tightness  of  the  chest,  hardly  perceptible  daring  rest, 
but  on  moving,  walking,  or  climbing,  severe ;  and  at  last  so 
severe  that  she  could  only  walk  a  little  way,  and  slowly,  and 
oould  no  longer  get  on  at  all  on  a  somewhat  rising  street.  All 
treatment  continued  ineffectual,  and  the  sympathy  bestowed  on 
the  patient  was  great  and  general. 

So  Chamom.  IS  was  given  to  her  (one  drop  only),  and  in 
balf  an  hour  she  walked  somewhat  more  easily ;  on  the  next 
day,  there  was  a  loud  peean  sung  that  the  lady's  shoilness  of 
breath  bad  disappeared  1  The  removal  of  this  complaint  was 
indeed  a  striking  fact ;  and  it  has  continued  permanent  for  a 
whole  year.  Well  now,  what  had  hf^pened  here?  Hers 
were  the  vessels  of  the  heart,  and  probably  also  of  the  longs, 
already  involved  in  an  abnormal  distension,  and  this  disteosioii 
was  increasing,  and  was  aggravated  in  a  dislxessing  way  by 
movement.  To  these  vessels  then  the  Chuu<»ii.  gave  an 
impulse,  in  consequence  of  which  they  sprang  back  to  their 
normal  cahbre,  lost  thereby  their  abnormally-  sw(^d  state,  and 
thereupon  oould  »idure  the  action  of  walking  undisturbed.  It 
was  a  dure  similar  Iw  that  wbich  often  enough  is  effected  on  the 
maxillary  vessels  in  toothache,  also  by  Chamomilla.  Why 
Chamomilla  most  have  been  Uie  r^edy  here,  that  qoestion 
does  not  at  all  oonoem  us  here  (althoDgh  that  lady  also  perqiired 
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habitually  on  the  head  very  much,  and  amongst  the  hair  oot  a 
little).  But  that  the  Cham,  here  did  good  in  the  way  specified, 
we  cannot,  it  is  true,  see  with  our  eyes  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
follows  step  by  step  from  the  facts — nay,  it  follows  irom  all 
facts,  that  there  is  no  essential  diSerence  between  the  behaviour 
of  the  vessels  in  this  cure  and  the  oscillation  of  the  vessels  in 
the  ears  of  rabbits.  The  Chamom.  re-established  the  nonoal 
direction  between  the  atoms  of  the  active  substance  in  the 
capillary  muscles,  and  in  consequence  the  vessels  returned  to 
their  normal  condition.  The  Obam.  did  not  contract  them,  but 
only  restored  the  functions,  whereupon  they  contracted  them- 
selves. When  the  above  discussed  process  in  curing  vasculaz 
affections  is  understood,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  vessels  during 
that  process  investigated  in  all  its  individualities  and  peouliar- 
ities,  then  only  can  we  have  pretensions  to  disclose  the  essential 
nature  of  a  "  speoifio." 

Again,  suppose  an  ansemic  condition,  with  emaciation  (and 
let  the  case  be  one  where  the  system  is  attacked  by  no  infiam* 
matory  ailment  at  the  same  time,  which  would  have  required  to 
be  removed  by  the  resilience  of  the  vessels  existing  in  a  state 
of  distension  and  injection  at  the  focus  of  the  inflammation), 
then  the  vessels  are  involved  in  a  state  of  abnormal  con-  ' 
traoljon  and  have  need  of  an  Impulse,  under  which  they  experi- 
ence, as  it  were,  an  electric  shock,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  atoms  of  their  active  substance  get  into  a  more  normal 
condition,  at  the  same  time  their  action  also  becomes  more 
normal,  abates  &om  its  undue  amount,  and  the  calibre  of  each 
vessel  again  becomes  dilatable  for  the  blood  that  rushes  into 
it  China,  Fermm,  and  many  other  remedies  might  here  have 
given  the  favourable  impulse ;  hut  it  is  not  every  medicine  that 
saits  in  all  cases. 

All  medicines  which  give  the  vessel  an  impulse  tending  to 
distension,  can  also  give  them  an  impulse  in  order  to  remove 
their  possibly  present  distension,  and  to  contract  themselves; 
and  there  are  no  medioines  that  can  limit  them  exclusively  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  distension  or  a  contraction.  Eleotrioity 
can  solve  both  problems  in  the  vessels,  and  in  like  manner  every 
remedy.     The  very  acids  which,  even  in  small  doses,  have  snob 
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a  dominant  influence  over  the  oapillar;  muscles  that  these 
contract  themselves ;  even  the  very  acids  can  induce  a  diateii' 
Bion  of  the  vessels,  and  that  instantly,  at  tlie  first  touch. 

It  always  depends  on  the  existing  state  of  the  vessel  whether 
it  will  answer  in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  one  cannot 
command  this,  unless  the  force  employed  succeeds  by  accident ; 
but  then  slill  the  question  is,  whether  this  forcible  success  is 
tmly  and  permanently  heueficial.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  medicines  which,  as  a  mle,  deiemine  distension  of  the 
vessels,  and  others  which,  as  a  rule,  determine  l^ir  contrfW- 
tion — and  those  which  determine  distension  are  the  most 
numerous.  We  may  also  aay,  that  all  weaker  medicines  and 
influences  are  apt  to  distend  the  vessels,  and  all  ttrmiger  ones 
to  induce  their  contraction,  unless  some  existing  ahnormity  of 
the  vessels  exerts  a  directly  counteracting  agency,  as  is  actually 
the  case  in  disease.  It  -is  also  true  that  all  substances  and 
influences  whatever  that  act  at  all  on  the  vessels,  distend  those 
vessels,  and  that  all  those  same  substances  and  influences  can 
also  make  the  vessels  contract  themselves. 

But  as  all  stimuli  can  cause  vaaculf^  distension,  and  do  so  in 
their  primary  action — ihns,  at  the  instant  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  vessels ;  and  farther,  as  in  bypereemia  and 
inflammation  the  vessels  are  dilated ;  and  lastly,  as  every  thing 
that  causes  the  vessels  to  distend  can  also  prove  beneficial,  by 
communicating  an  impulse,  as  a  remedy  for  existing  distension 
of  the  vessels,  thus  similia  aimilibua  is  oonfirmed,  although  in 
this  argument  it  can  only  pass  as  a  very  general  expression  for 
vascular  therapeutics. 

If  we  take  cofiee  for  breakfast,  we  acquire  for  the  forenoon  a 
greater  capability  of  endurance,  and  we  feel  oui'selves  till  mid- 
day, and  perhaps  all  day  long,  better,  warmer,  and  stronger 
than  if  we  had  drunk  no  coflee.  Now,  independently  of  any 
other  effect  of  cofiee  on  the  tissues,  how  do  the  capillaries 
behave  during  this  action  of  cofiee  ?  Coffee  preeminently 
induces  distension  of  these  vessels,  especially  when  combined 
with  warmth,  and  taken,  furthermore,  with  blood-making 
substances,  it  imparts,  as  it  circulates  with  the  blood  over  the 
body,  an  impulse  to  the  vessels  provided  with  muscular  fibres, 
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in  consequence  of  yihidh  the  atoms  of  their  active  substance 
experienoe  a  kind  of  electric  shock,  with  relaxation  or  displace- 
ment, whereby  the  muscles  for  a  moment  become  less  ener- 
getic, and  consequently  more  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  blood, 
and  hence,  suffer  still  further  distension.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes,  the  vessels  become  hypenemio,  and  there  arises  all 
over  the  body  a  distended  condition  of  the  veEsels,  not  bo  tran- 
sitory as  when  one  incorporates  water  with  them  by  drinking, 
but  in  very  difTerent  degrees  much  more  lastingly.  During  this 
increased  and  prolonged  distension  of  the  vessels,  the  blood 
stays  longer  in  the  tissues,  and  can  thus  serve  much  better  and 
more  effectually  for  feeding  them,  and  also,  by  means  of  a  more 
lively  maintenance  of  the  nutritive  process,  for  producing  the 
needful  warmth.  In  consequence  of  this  we  feel  better,  and 
that  for  a  longer  lime  than  if  we  had  not  taken  so  distensive  a 
beverage  for  breakfast.  Also,  because  the  blood  stays  longer 
in  the  tiasues  during  the  act  of  nutrition,  it  cannot  during  that 
time  be  much  filtered  through  the  secreting  organs,  and  hence, 
it  was  found  that  coffee  diminishes  the  secretions;  it  was  accord- 
ingly said  that  coffee  retarded  the  nutrition,  whereas  it  rather 
prolongs,  and  in  every  respect  jiroma^a  it.  But  then,  if  coffea 
is  given  for  excitement  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  this  medicine 
can,  in  suitable  circumstances,  and  in  the  right  dose,  prodnoe 
an  entirely  opposite  effect,  for  here  it  meets  with  vessels  already 
distended ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  which  it  gives 
those  vessels,  they  are  enabled,  by  their  own  proper  power  and 
act,  to  spring  back  to  their  normal  calibre. 

It  is  an  old  joke  to  say  that  the  meals  of  a  Homfeopath 
ought  to  be  as  small  as  his  doses.  But  had  people  at  all 
considered  that  the  exhausted  material  must  be  restored  to  the 
body — had  they  at  all  imagined  the  activity  of  the  capillaries — 
had  they  taken  any  notice  of  the  fact  that  Homoeopathy  ie 
eminently  a  process  of  oure  by  means  of  the  powers  of  the 
tissues  themselves,  they  would  not  have  perpetrated  such  a 
witticism.  If  the  vessels  merely  have  to  spring  back  to  their 
normal  condition,  then  small  doses  are  not  to  be  despised,  if 
it  is  meant  that  medicine  should  be  a  profession  carried 
out  with  precision  and  with  success.     But  if  it  is  inteoded 
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to  bring  the  normal  vessels  into  an  artificially  abnormal  dia- 
tension  by  means  of  nonrlsbing  the  body,  then  we  must  give 
large  doses  of  the  substances  oalcnlated  to  stimulate  and  to 
feed,  and  the  result  wilt  vary  directly  as  the  qnantity  of  the 
dose,  so  far  as  this  last  does  not  by  its  magnitnde  cause  some 
injnry,  which  in  that  case  again  defeats  the  result.  Contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels  requires  larger  doses,  in  order  that  they  may 
distend  ;  distensions  require  much  smaller  doses,  iu  order  that 
the  vessels  may  contract. 

This  also  mast  be  kept  in  mind,  that  no  force  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  vessels  during  the  process  of  curing.  This  oan 
have  a  favourable  result  only  by  mere  accident,  and  often  barely 
for  a  momenta  Moreover,  that  the  vessels  put  themselves  into  an 
abnormal  condition,  and  restore  themselves  to  a  normal  con- 
dition, and  that,  to  this  end,  they  require  nothing  but  an 
exciting  impulse.  A  congenital  or  acquired  infirmity  in  the 
atoms  of  the  active  substance,  and  a  feebleness  in  the  structure 
of  tbe  parietes  of  the  vessels,  may  push  the  above  mentioned 
process  of  the  vessel  to  an  excessively  morbid  condition.  In 
like  manner,  a  tendency  to  decomposition  in  the  blood,  and  a 
tendency  to  over- development  in  the  cells  may  greatly  complicate 
the  morbid  activity  of  the  vessels. 

Sometimes  the  veBsels  spring  back  easily,  sometimes  with 
difficulty  1  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  slowly ;  sometimes 
perfectly,  sometimes  imperfectly,  or  only  with  the  appearance 
of  perfecljon  ;  sometimes  at  one  bound,  sometimes  by  starts,  &o., 
and  herein  there  are  modifications  and  variations.  Now,  it  should 
be  home  in  mind  that  the  vessels  change  their  condition  merely  by 
their  own  act,  and  that  this  motive  phenomenon,  Uke  every  elec- 
trical phenomenon,  makes  its  appearance  with  a  certain  sudden- 
ness, however  small  be  the  change  of  movement  in  each  instance. 
But  as  the  behaviour  of  the  vessels  is  known  in  general,  now 
it  further  remains  for  us  to  study  this  behaviour  in  particular, 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively,  and  also  to  observe  how,  with 
vhat  pecaliarities,  and  iu  what  special  ways  the  vessels  efi'ect 
this  act  of  change;  i.e.,  we  must  seek  to  investigate  the  moda- 
lity of  this  act,  and  this  must  be  done  whether  we  be 
homceopaths  or  allopaths,  and  whether  we  deal  with  the  vessels 
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in  this  or  in  that  way.  Thus,  if  yon  have  a  niDd,  in  a  ctte  of 
infl&mmatioD,  to  render  the  vessels  normal  by  depletioD,  i.  e., 
if  you  have  a  mind,  by  diminishing  their  conteata,  to  com- 
municate to  them  an  impulse  towards  alteration  of  thmr  state, 
yon  must  at  the  same  time  take  notice,  how  strongly,  how 
rapidly,  how  permanently,  &c.,  they  spring  back,  just  as  much 
as  you  would,  in  case  you  wished  to  provoke  this  spring  hy 
Aconite,  Bryonia,  &o. 

The  study  is  the  same  for  both ;  but  in  the  allopathic  dealing 
with  the  capillaries,  or  at  least  the  dealing  by  means  of  gross 
attacks  and  gross  doses,  the  fhiitlessncsa  of  this  study  will  soon 
disgust  the  physician. 

The  disease  and  the  individuality,  in  short,  the  condition 
arising  from  abnormal  vascular  aotivity,  the  medicine,  and  the 
dose^these  three  things  come  essentially  under  consideratioD 
ia  this  study. 

The  remedy  may,  both  id  degree  and  matiDer,  act  excessively 
on  the  morbidly  active  vessel,  and  it  may  thereby  pri- 
marily ag^^vate  the  existing  condition— a  phenomenon  not 
uncommon,  and  easy  to  be  noticed  in  the  detached  leg  of  s 
frog.  Thus,  Aoonite  may  primarily  inorease  an  inflammatory 
fever,  a  headache,  a  pulmonary  afiection ;  Bellad.  may  primarily 
aggravate  an  irritation  of  the  brain ;  Bryonia,  a  rfaeumatism-^ 
and  after  this  aggravation  the  medicines  may  at  last  cure  the 
said  disorders.  In  such  cases  the  process  is  as  follows : — The 
ditlended  vessel  in  the  immediate  seat  of  disease,  after  too 
rough  a  qualitative  or  quantitative  handling,  gets  at  first  into  a 
still  more  distended  state  (just  as,  in  other  oases,  the  morbidly 
contracted  vessel,  in  consequence  of  too  rough  handling,  gets 
at  first  into  a  still  more  contracted  state),  and  it  is  only  sabee- 
quently,  after  the  first  impression  has  lost  iu  power,  that  the 
opposite,  i.e.,  the  desired  action  is  established.  Bat  this 
desired  effect  may,  after  some  time,  disappear  again,  and  tha 
disorder  then  turns  to  either  the  same,  or  a  somewhat  altered 
or  mitigated  form,  whereupon  it  again  disappears  to  make  way 
for  permanent  amendment.  Yet  sach  an  alteration  may  set 
in  three  or  four  times,  end  one  may  considoF  sach  recro- 
desoences  as  pertaining  to  this  category  in  proportion  ae  they 
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are  repeated  mora  feebly.  Now,  tliie  is  the  "  Tascular  oseilla- 
tioD,"  which  is  the  property  of  all  vessels,  aod  coDsists  in  this, 
that  a  vessel  incited  by  a  stimulus  repeatedly  oscillates  betweea 
distension  and  contractioii,  before  it  has  assumed  a  permanent 
condition  of  its  activity  ;  and  if  any  one  should  thinli  of  shortly 
sending  a  new  remedy,  or  a. fresh  dose  after  a  medicine  vhich 
had,  during  the  process  of  cure,  provoked  such  an  oscillation, 
excessive  mischief  might  be  dune,  and  the  induced  action  sadly 
distarbed,  although,  even  hero,  blind  ohance  may  occasionally 
be  favourable  to  a  foolhardy  meddling  interference. 

Thus,  the  resilience  of  the  morbidly  active  vessels  depends 
very  much  upon  the  quality  and  quRDtity  of  the  impulse  which 
is  communicated  to  them.  I  need  not,  however,  inform  the 
homeopaths  on  this  point.  By  their  unfrequent  repetition  of  the 
medicines,  and  by  their  small  doses,  they  have  already  long  since 
hit  upon  that  which  I  have  found  in  other  ways  ;  they  have,  by 
observation  true  to  nature,  and  by  quietly  listening  to  her 
voice,  found  a  something  pregnant  with  results,  which  even 
already  one  cannot  choose  hut  designate  ns  "  capillary  thera- 
peutics." All  medicinal  remedies  are  capillary  remedies ;  nine- 
tenths  of  all  disorders  are  capillary  afiectiona,  and  if  then  a 
physician,  whilst  either  exclusively,  or,  at  lenst,  in  a  very  pre- 
dominant degree,  he  has  to  do  with  capillary  aSections  and  their 
remedies,  attentively  watches  the  diseases  and  the  operations  of 
medicines  with  unprejudiced  mind,  it  muet  be  strange  indeed 
if  he  should  not  collect  facts  which  are  also  discovered  by  other 
means,  and  which  one  must  regard  as  pertaining  to  the  physio- 
logy and  therapeutics  of  capillary  action. 

lu  the  behaviour  of  the  muscukr-waUed  vessels  daring 
disease  and  cure,  there  certainly  lies  no  inexhaustible  variety, 
and  it  rather  seems  to  me  that  this  bebavioar  may  be  reduced 
to  no  very  numerous  modifications,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  is,  in 
its  diversities  and  peculiarities,  bo  unfathomable.  On  the  other 
band,  there  lies  in  this  behaviour  a  something  so  singularly  and 
strangely  striking,  that  physicians  are  inclined  to  turn  away 
from  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  provoking  circumstance  in  the 
matter.  Accustomed  to  ancient  conceptions,  the  physician  is 
not  inclined,  as  it  were,  to  watch  the  atoms  at  work,  and  to 
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olieeire  life  in  its  very  JDoer  movement,  and  he  is  so  much  the 
more  hindered,  as  he  vill  not  let  go  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
act  through  general  physical  views  directed  to  the  grosser  parts. 
Meanwhile,  nothing  else  remains,  but  to  go  to  the  innermost 
core  of  the  questioa,  and  to  collect  the  phenomena,  however 
strangely  they  present  themselves,  in  order  to  work  them  up 
into  a  physiology  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

As  man's  mind  appears  so  unfathomable,  and  yet  ia  not  at 
all,  so  is  it  also  with  the  mnaeles  of  the  capillaries,  and  I  often 
compare  in  my  own  mind  the  morbidly  active  vessel,  nfaioh  I 
am  treating  wiih  medicines,  to  a  man !  Both  have  their 
peouliaritiee,  which  one  has  to  study  quietly,  and  which  do  not 
lie  on  the  surface. 

One  throws,  for  instance,  often  by  accident,  a  thought  into  a 
man's  mind,  and  there  it  sticks,  and  works  after  weeks  pass  by, 
and  the  thought  breeds  and  works  on  the  brain  fibres,  which  it 
has  excited,  and  at  last  the  thought  is  become  a  fact.  In  like 
manner  often  is  the  action  on  the  capillaries.  A  medicine  is 
given,  perhaps  only  one  dose,  and  the  medicine  comes  in 
contact  with  the  morbidly  acting  vessel.  Nothing,  however, 
betrays  this  immediately  or  else  the  patient  feels  it,  but  says 
nothing.  Days  go  by  and  then  an  alteration  will  seem 
probable  to  the  patient  and  again  days  elapse,  and  gradu- 
ally out  of  the  totality  of  symptoms  traces  of  amendment  shine 
forth  more  and  more.  This  appearance  Inoreasea  from  week  to 
week,  and  at  last  the  amendment  has  become  an  unmistakeable 
fact,  and  the  doubtful  mind  must  acknowledge  that  the  medicine 
in  one  dose,  or  in  small  doses,  has  commenced  and  perfected 
the  cure.  People  speak  then  of  the  after  effects  of  the  medicine, 
and  of  letting  it  exhaust  its  action.  It  seems  plain  enough 
that  these  are  obscure  expressions.  However,  it  is  correct  that 
many  a  morbidly  actiug  vessel  does  not  bear  much  of  the  curative 
impulse,  and,  at  beet,  passes  over  gradually  into  its  nono^ 
condition,  alter  it  has,  by  a  slight  stimulus,  learnt  to  make  the 
first  step  in  that  direction,  and  to  this  point  I  feel  bound  in 
this  treatise  still  to  call  attention.  For  it  is  true  that  tlie 
morbidly  acting  vessels  often  enough,  and  in  a  surprising  way, 
spring  back  suddenly,  and  nt  one  bound  remain  as  innocently 
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as  if  tbey  had  never  done  anything  improper,  or  had  nevtr 
known  how  to  do  such  a  thing.  But  these  striking  cares, 
although  they  should  be  to  us  as  hrilliaDt  models  never  to  be 
forgotten,  ought  not,  however,  to  dazzle  ub,  so  that  we  should 
doubt  the  possibility  of  every  other  modus  operandi  in  the 
behavionr  of  the  vessels  during  their  resilience.  Who  can  even 
say  that  the  vessels  ought  invariably  to  spring  back  so  very 
suddenly  ?  and  who  can  obstinately  expect  invariably  to  induce 
this  by  the  choice  and  the  dose  of  the  medicine  ?  It  ia 
possible  that  many  afiections  of  the  capitlaries  exist  in  nature, 
which  can  only  be  brought  to  a  happy  termination  by  a  suc- 
cession of  these  resiliences. 

The  humour  and  temper  of  the  vessels,  if  such  an  expression 
is  permitted — the  peculiarities  in  the  return  of  the  vessels  to 
health,  which  have  been  but  generally  indicated,  in  short,  their 
proper  action — this  it  is  that  must  be  studied  in  order  that  treat- 
ment may  be  aa  successful  as  possible.  For  even  this  is  not 
sufficient,  that  one  should  gain  a  subtle  hold  of  the  morbidly 
active  vessel  by  a  power  of  medicine  diminished  to  the  utmost- 
subtle,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  minutely  fine,  and  certainly 
often  very  trifling  alterations  in  the  active  muscular  substance  of 
the  vessels  themselves ;  but  even  the  impulse  itself  requires  to 
he  given  in  proportionable  unfrequenoy,  beoanse  it  is  always  th« 
proper,  and  in  many  regards,  the  free  action  of  the  vessels  that 
must  effect  their  return  to  the  normal  condition. 

To  draw  attention  to  this  "proper  action"  of  the  vessels 
during  cure,  and  to  advocate  the  idea  of  letting  this  proper 
action  predominate  in  medical  treatment  is  the  object  of  this 
treatise.  I  have  pointed  out,  in  general,  how  the  capillaries 
behave  during  cure;  but  the  varieties  and  peculiarities  in  this 
behaviour  must  still  be  investigated  in  particular.  This  will 
be  done  if,  after  the  student  has  made  himself  expert  by 
experimenting  on  dissected  vessels  proper  to  the  subject,  be 
transfers  the  various  processes  of  amendment,  which  he 
observes  in  vascular  affections,  to  the  vessels  themselves,  and 
thence,  led  by  the  experimentally  investigated  action  of  the 
remedy  on  the  capillaries,  and  by  the  provings  of  that  same 
remedy  he  construes  the  behaviour  of  the  vessel  during  curative 
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aotioD,  and  at  the  same  time  investigates  tbe  peculinriues  of 
this  bebavionr,  Dot  ooly  ^ritli  refereoce  to  the  qnality  of  the 
medicioe,  but  also  to  the  quantity  aod  freqaency  of  the  dose. 

What  I  have  said  in  this  treatise  is  new ;  yet,  to  the  booKeo- 
paths,  the  rules  of  cure,  and  the  grosser  facts  of  tbe  process  of 
cure  wliich  I  have  touched  upon,  are  not  new.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  a  wonderful  observation  of  tbe  effects  of  mediciDo 
and  of  curative  action,  they  have  already  attended  s<.^  much  to 
the  diseased  human  body  when  under  cure,  that  future  observers 
will  find  it  difficult  to  discover  anything  new  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  missed  the  direction  which  they  ought 
to  give  to  their  observations  and  experience,  and  so  they  missed 
the  objective  and  leal  ground,  the  material  and  clear  basis. 

It  is  therefore  the  capillarieB,  it  is  the  activity  residing  in 
tbe  muscles  of  the  capillaries,  and  it  is  in  that  "  behaviour  of 
the  capillaries  "  which  has  been  here  investigated  in  its  many 
peculiarities  in  the  transition  from  one  state  of  their  calibre  to 
another  by  their  own  proper  activity,  to  which  the  homceopaths 
will  have  to  direct  their  observations  in  their  treatment  of 
vascular  cases,  and  as  vascular  affections  and  vascular  treatment 
are  tbe  most  frequent  of  any,  it  is  to  them  tbcy  will  have  to 
direct  their  attention  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  with  the  aid 
of  the  physiological  investigation  of  the  process  of  cure. 

But,  in  conclusion,  I  recal  once  more  the  capillary  oscilla- 
tion in  the  rabbit's  ear,  which  will  ever  be,  for  every  one  who 
wishes  to  follow  up  studies  of  this  kind,  the  first  rough  sketch 
of  a  phenomenon  which  extends  in  unmeasurable  importanoe 
over  tbe  whole  body. 

THE  ALTERNATION  OF  MEDICINES. 
By  J.  Gelston.  L.F.  Ph.  G. 
(B«ad  bafbro  dia  Liverpool  Hom<eopathio  Medical  Sooietf ). 
HoHOiopiTHr,  by  its  practice  and  pretensions,  would  seem  to 
have  reached  its  ullima  tkule,  or  the  ne  plus  ultra  limits  of 
medical  lore.     Science,  with  the  faculty  would  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  a  common  par,  or  dead  level.     The  flights  of  ambi- 
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tioo  are  chiefly  confined  to  pamphleteering,  or  catering  for  the 
pnblio  in  the  form  of  "  Domestic  "  treatiaes,  which  as  faithfully 
resemble  one  another  as  a  family  of  turnips,  and  are  now  as 
nauseatingly  plentiful  as  potntoes  were  in  Ireland,  before  the 
rebellion  between  these  esculents  and  the  elements.  The  merits 
of  these  productions  for  the  most  part  consist  in  facile  rechauffis 
rendered  from  Jahi,  Possart,  Bonninghausen,  Hering,  and  tliat 
elite  confraternity.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  disparage  the  ser- 
TicBB  conferred  on  the  community  by  the  labours  uf  disinterested 
writers,  but  the  profusion  of  these  works  tends  to  excite  some 
degree  of  scepticism  as  to  their  assumed  philanthropy.  With 
regard,  however,  to  these  at  least,  if  not  to  the  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  the  more  legitimate  offspring  of  the  press,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  coincide  with  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Both  :— 
"  Even  as  it  is  my  most  firm  conTiotion,  that  one  day  the  truth 
and  absolate  value  of  limilia  simitibus  will  attain  a  general 
recognition;  even  so  am  I  as  fully  persuaded,  that  all  our 
hitherto  published  works,  the  whole  list  of  our  provings,  all  onr 
cases  of  diseases,  with  very  few  exceptions,  will  pass  to  obli- 
vion."—(ffom.  VierUljahrschri/t,  Elft.  Jahrg.  Dritt.  Heft , 
1860).  The  following  sentence  of  this  logic^  thinker  is  highly 
suggestive,  and  will  be  I  hope  thoroughly  appreciated — "As 
the  bases  essential  to  proper  researches  are  as  yet  wanting 
to  ns,  as  many  of  our  dictators  have  never  yet  entertained  a 
misgiving,  such  as  a  single  proper  experiment  would  excite,  so 
each  one  concludes,  looking  through  the  spectacles  of  precon- 
ceived notions,  observations  to  have  been  truly  discoveries  pro- 
ceeding from  experiments," — {lb). 

In  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary.  we  learn — "  The  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  Lamas,  who  are  at  the  same  time  apothecaries,  consists 
exclusively  of  pulverized  vegetables,  administered  either  as  in- 
fusions, or  rolled  into  pills.  If  the  little  magazine  of  vegetable 
medicine  be  exhausted,  the  Lama  doctor  is  not  at  fault.  He 
writes  the  name  of  the  remedies  upon  morsels  of  paper  and  rolls 
them  between  his  fingers,  having  previously  moistened  them 
with  his  saliva;  and  the  patient  takes  the  paper  pellets  with  the 
same  faith  as  he  swallows  the  veritable  drugs.  According  to 
the  Tartars,  it  is  precisely  the  same  whether  yon  swallow  the 
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drug  or  ite  written  appellatioD."  I  -would  Btrongl;  commeDd 
this  last  sentence  to  the  experimental  enquirer.  Negative 
evidence  is  a  great  dt'sideralum.  If,  instead  of  the  medicinal 
alternation  so  much  in  vogue,  the  mere  ideal  (in  Sugar  of  milk 
form)  were  presented  to  the  patient,  and  comparisona  thereby 
instituted,  some  useful  conclusions  might  be  deduced.  Data 
might  also  be  furnished,  by  the  same  means,  of  the  comparative 
excellence  of  those  representatives  of  physic,  the  high  dilutions, 
and  the  pure  ideal.  The  result  would  determine  whether  the 
dictum  of  opponents  be  just,  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  are  equal  to  one  another. 

So  much  by  way  of  exordium.  I  now  proceed  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  The  propriety  of  alternating  medicines  has  excited 
considerable  controversy.  In  Dudgeon's  excellent  Lectures  on 
Bomopopalhy,  opinions  pro  and  con.  are  copiously  set  forth. 
Only  a  few  of  these  require  our  present  attention ;  I  shall 
therefore  merely  refer  to  those  which  seem  to  me  more  pertinent 
to  this  enquiry,  or  more  appropriate  for  quotation.  Hahnemann, 
whose  notions  were  so  variable  on  alt  points,  begins  to  lose  in 
respect  of  authority,  by  reason  of  his  notable  ioconsiatencies. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organon  he  considers  the  practice 
expedient;  in  later  editions  he  discountenances  it,  for  the  reason 
that  the  number  of  proved  medicines  BufRce  for  all  contingencies, 
and  also  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot  tell  what  alterations  the 
first  remedy  shall  have  effected.  In  some  diseases— those  of 
acute  and  fixed  character — from  experience  of  its  advantage,  he 
advised  the  alternation  of  two  or  more  remedies.  Thus,  in  a 
peculiar  kind  of  typhus,  he  recommended  the  alternation  of 
Rhus  and  Bryonia;  in  an  epidemic  of  purpura:  milinris,  the 
alternation  of  Aconite  and  Coffee.  For  the  prophylaxis  of 
cholera,  he  advises  the  alternation  of  Cuprum  and  Veratrum,  a 
proceeding  which  Hering  condemns,  as  those  remedies,  he  says, 
will  be  unable  in  the  very  least  to  afford  that  protection  against 
what  they  possess  in  common. 

Of  the  famous  author  of  Don  Quixote,  a  satire  which  ex- 
tinguished the  extravagant  passion  for  knight-errantry,  it  is  re- 
lated by  his  biographer,  that  in  his  old  age  he  betook  himself  to 
writing  romances  every  whit  as  absurd  as  the  most  absurd  of 
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tboae  which  be  says  turned  the  brain  of  bis  own  hidalgo.  A 
like  declensioQ  would  appear  to  have  befallen  the  latter  days  of 
the  hero  of  homceopatby.  Among  the  firet  attacks  of  Hahne- 
mann on  the  praclicea  of  the  old  school,  were  denunciations 
against  its  complex  prescriptions ;  and  almost  his  first  entreaty 
to  bis  colleagues  was  to  give  but  one  medicine  at  a  time.  Lux, 
the  inventor  of  the  isopatbic  system,  asserts  that  Hahnemann, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  sanctioned  the  proposition  of 
mixiug  mediciues,  and  that  Hahnemann's  views  concerning  this 
subject  would  have  been  published  in  the  Inst  edition  of  the 
Organon,  if  the  phyaiciuis  to  whom  the  publication  of  this 
edition  was  confided  in  Oermany  had  not  taken  upon  them  to 
suppress  them.  The  medicines  intended  fur  mixtures  were 
probably  those  which  Lux  himself  proposes,  viz.,  those  whioh 
are  deemed  proper  for  alternation. 

Hering  commends  tlie  administration  of  the  remedy  in  alter- 
nation with  its  antidote ;  a  proceeding  which,  to  my  humble 
conception,  appears  illogically  un philosophical. 

Heriog  holds,  it  is  true,  iadeed,  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  antidotes,  that  completely  do  away  with  the  action  of  a 
medicine ;  the  stronger  medicine  always  continues  to  act 
through  tlie  weaker.  Wliatever  that  precisely  means,  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  perhaps  he  fancies  that  medi- 
cinal potencies  enjoy  the  happy  faculty  of  transmigration.  The 
argument  naturally  leads  towards  the  hoh- impropriety  of  ad- 
mixtures. Taken  in  connection  with  his  other  idea,  that  any 
disease  may  be  cured  with  any  remedy,  entitles  him,  I  think,  to 
rank  with  the  philosophic  Lamas  of  Tartarj. 

"  Dr.  Trinks  says  that  the  practice  of  alternating  two  medi- 
cines is  adopted  nominally  in  those  cases  in  which,  among  the 
list  of  proved  medicines,  the  most  appropriate  one  cannot  be 
discovered.  But  he  quietly  hints  that  this  may  not  be  always 
the  true  reason  for  the  practice,  but  that  it  may  sometimes  be 
owing  to  a  subjective  want  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Materia  Medica.  It  is,  be  says,  strictly  speaking,  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  homceopathy,  which  allows  of  the  employment 
of  but  one  remedy  at  a  time ;  and  another  remedy  ought  not  to 
he  given  until  the  action  of  the  first  is  carefully. noted,  for  it 
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may  effect  suoli  a  change  in  the  morbid  picture  aa  to  cause  the 
eeoood  medicine  to  be  do  lunger  indicated.  Uomoeopathy 
demands  the  ^ateet  indiTidualization,  and  the  greatest  care- 
fulness in  the  selection  at  the  remedy,  and  cannot  SHDction  such 
a  procedure,  the  less  so  as  the  supply  of  well-proved  medicines 
is  now  BO  great  as  to  render  it  almost  an  impossibility  that  we 
should  fail  to  discover,  amid  the  recorded  pnthogenetic  symp- 
toms, the  counterpart  of  the  disease  we  liave  to  treat.  As  a 
makeshift  in  certain  cases,  the  practice  may  be  allowed ;  for 
two  remedies  given  in  alternation  do  often  mutually  support 
each  other's  action.  But  these  cases  are  at  the  best  exceptional. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  tends  to  obscure  our  knowledge  of 
tlie  action  of  medicines."     (Leclurea  on  Horn.) 

Herr  von  Bdnninghausen,  in  his  views  on  the  selection  of 
the  remedy,  observes  that  most  likely  all  homoeopath ists,  on 
first  commencing  the  study  of  the  system,  felt  as  he  did,  that 
the  patbogencBis  of  almost  every  mediciue  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  every  disease  under  the  sun ; — a  faot  which  may  have 
originated  the  universal -efBciency  doctrine  of  Dr.  Uering  here- 
tofore referred  to. 

Dr.  Dudgeon  is  variously  inclined  on  the  subject.  In  chronic 
diseases,  he  holds  it  to  be  a  practice  rather  to  be  reprehended 
and  avoided ;  in  acute  disorders,  on  the  contrary,  he  considers 
it  judicious  to  moderate  the  fever  by  a  few  doses  of  an  auti- 
pyretic.  In  many  acute  diseases,  he  says,  our  medicines  are 
employed  rather  for  the  sake  of  moderating  tin  violence  of  the 
different  stages,  than  with  the  hope  of  cutting  short  the  entire 
malady.  This  is  very  much  after  the  style  of  the  "  general 
principles"  practice  of  the  old  school;  but  the  advantage  of 
resources  is  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  as,  besides  antipyretics, 
they  luxuriate  in  diuretics  and  peristaltics,  besides  other  "  ics" 
and  "  oguea."  This  routine,  moreover,  is  an  evident  abnegation 
of  the  claims  of  homoeopathy  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
what  Hahnemann  had  primarily  intended  to  designate  bis 
system — specific  medicine. 

Hempel,  whose  rationale  of  the  similia  limilihus  principle  is 
not  a  little  enthusiastically  fantsstio,  says  on  the  subject  of 
alternations : — "  In  chronic  diseases  we  generally  conBne  our- 
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Belves  to  one  remedy  at  r  time.  The  method  of  alternating 
tvo  medicines  at  re^Iar  intervals  is  generally  resorted  to  in 
acute  cases  only.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  this  method  of  altematinn  is  an  expedient  shift 
rather  than  a  nsage  necessitated  or  justified  by  principle." 

Antidotes  in  physiological  relation  are  obviously  comparative. 
The  pui^tive  action  of  a  drachm  of  Jalap  vould  exhibit  no 
appreciable  contravention  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  Lau- 
dantjm ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  peristaltic  iufluence  of  10 
grains  of  the  fonner  would  be  partially  or  totally  controlled  by 
a  groin  of  the  latter.  In  like  manner,  in  infinitesimal  doses, 
antidotes  must  bear  a  positive  relation.  The  very  doctrine  of 
homcBopathy  is  subservient  to  this  principle.  The  physician,  in 
his  zeal  to  cover  the  totality  of  the  disease-symptoms,  selects  a 
medicine  whose  pathogenetic  action  possesses  the  nearest  coun- 
terpart to  those  of  the  compl^nt.  The  process  is  evidently 
antidotal ;  to  deny  which  is  tantamount  to  assert  that  the 
aimilid  nmiiibue  is  false.  I  hold  it,  indeed,  to  be  the  fact,  that 
if  the  actions  of  two  medicines  be  characleristically  and  in- 
timately allied,  they  do  not  antidote  each  other,  but  that  they 
exa^erate  the  total  operation.  And  I  am  likewise  firmly  per- 
suaded that  if  a  very  precise  analogy — that  whioh  is  regarded  as 
so  very  desirable — obtain  between  the  medicine  and  the  disease, 
on  aggravation  or  amelioration  will  follow,  according  to  the 
stage  or  character  of  the  disease.  We  know  for  certain  that 
medicines  whose  action  is  very  similar,  when  exhibited  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  evoke  appreciable  pathological  efi'ects, 
exalt  each  other's  influence.  It  is  contrary  to  reason  to  assume 
—though  indeed  it  is  maintained — that  infinitesimal  doses  of 
such  medicines  act  upon  an  opposite  principle,  and  antagonise 
or  antidote  each  other.  If  the  fact  apply  to  medicinal  relations 
among  each  other,  the  same  congniity  of  relationship  must 
obtun  between  natural  diseases  and  remedial  agents.  This 
relationship  will  be  beneficial  or  the  reverse,  as  I  have  observed, 
according  to  condition.  A  person  having  dined  heartily  off 
roast  beef,  with  cucumbers  and  cauliflower,  is  taken,  perhaps, 
some  hours  thereafter,  with  diarrhcea  and  colic.  Would  Bryonia 
and  Colocynth  relieve  him  ?     I  apprehend  not,  from  the  nature 
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of  the  cause  and  timt  of  the  remedies  being  too  nearlv  allied. 
FneumoDia,  in  the  congestive  stage,  map  be  arrested  in  farther 
progress  by  Aconite,  not  by  virtue  of  immediate  similarity  of  its 
operation,  but  by  one  precisely  the  reverse.  If  the  complaint; 
however,  has  proceeded  beyond  this  stage,  this  remedy,  accord- 
ing to  experience,  and  conformable  to  this  theory,  is  not  suitable. 
But,  supposing  the  remedy  selected  he  one  which  in  its  palbo- 
genesy  bears  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  whole  coarse  of  pnea- 
monia,  such  ns  Antimony  or  Phosphorus,  nould  the  disease,  in 
its  primary  stage,  be  cut  short  thereby?  I  maintain  that  an 
aggravation  wouhl  ensue,  in  the  ratio  of  the  proportion  of  tlia 
pathogenetic  element ;  the  least  untoward  result  would  be  a 
mere  acceleration  of  the  disease  process.  When  disorganization 
has  already  taken  place,  to  assist  the  eliminatory  progress,  by 
conformity  of  means,  will  expedite  the  cure.  The  study  of 
medicines  in  antidotal  relations,  is  calcnlated  to  throw  the  most 
important  light  upon  the  efficiency  of  remedies  in  the  absolute 
citre  of  diseases.  An  attentive  survey  of  what  Hering  designates 
the  "  genus  epidemicus,"  in  the  vraisemblable  pictures  presented 
by  the  remedial  patbogenetics,  may  afford  a  shadowy  prospects— 
a  prophecy  "  of  the  main  chance  of  things  as  yet  not  come  to 
light."  The  prevalent  scarlatina,  succeeded  by  diphtheria, 
hooping-cough,  and  measles,  may,  through  the  outlines  of  their 
remedial  co-relatives,  possibly  betoken  an  accession  of  fever, 
dysentery,  and  small-pox. 

All  this,  however,  on  the  mode  of  aotioo  of  the  remedy,  is  a 
digression  from  the  subject, — to  return  to  which,  I  find  I  have 
omitted,  in  their  proper  place,  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Richard 
Hughes,  in  the  British  Journal  of  Homaopathy.  He  recooi' 
mends  the  administration,  in  alternation,  of  medicines  which 
have  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  diseased  structure,  the 
one  in  the  quality  of  a  tissue  irritant,  and  the  other  by  the 
faculty  of  oerebro- spinal  excitant.  In  a  succeeding  paper,  bow- 
ever,  on  the  action  of  Belladonna,  these  two  operatives  appear 
to  dispute  one  another's  pedigree,  and  although  considerable 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  determining  their  claims,  we  most 
awtut  the  adjudication  of  their  definite  pretensions.  Dr.  Hale,, 
of  America,  propounded  previously  a  similar  theory,  with  a 
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aomewliat  different  explnoation.  Two  appropriate  medicines 
are  advised  in  alternation,  one  in  an  appreciable  and  the  other 
in  an  infinitesimal  dose;  the  weaker  one  allies  itself  to  the 
disease,  as  it  were,  which  together  go  to  the  wall,  while  tlie 
Btronger  one  succours  the  reaction,  and  the  disease  is  put  hors 
de  combat. 

It  is,  as  I  said,  by  endeavouring  to  cover  the  totality  of  the 
symptoms,  that  a  disposi^on  to  employ  more  than  a  single 
remedy  prevails.  By  confusing  the  sympathetic  symptoms,  it 
may  he,  with  the  mora  important,  or  by  affording  these  and 
their  trivialities  too  great  a  prominency  in  the  analysis,  a  per- 
plexity is  likely  to  be  engendered  in  the  mind  of  the  prescriber, 
not  lessened  by  the  consideration  of  the  emulous  claims  of  half- 
a-dozen  polychrests.  Thus :  say  a  patient  presents,  with  frontal 
headache,  furred  tongue,  and  costive  bowels ;  he  is  also  some- 
what chilly  and  flatulent,  and  if  questioned  narrowly,  admits  of 
dreams  and  tenderness  of  his  corns.  For  the  headache,  &a.. 
Bell,  suggests ;  for  the  chilliness.  Aeon,  pretends ;  for  the 
tongue  and  bowels,  Bryon.  or  Nux  put  in  their  claims ;  while 
the  toes'  tenderness,  in  relation  with  the  flatulence,  avouch  the 
merits  of  Ant.  crud.  or  Lycopod.  The  prescriber,  no  doubt,  is 
in  somewhat  of  a  quandary  r  "  How  happy  could  he  be  with 
uther,  were  t'other  dear  charmer  away."  He  selects,  perhaps,  as 
most  important  to  he  looked  after,  the  stomach,  and  decides  on 
Aeon,  and  Bry.  (a  very  common  couple) ;  he  disregards,  or  baa 
forgotten,  that  these  two  are  set  down  as  antidotes.  The  patient 
probably  returns  to  say  he  is  much  the  same ;  recourse  is  then 
had  to  Nux  and  Bry.  (Bry.  is  a  favonrite,  and  merits  further 
coDsideration).  The  partners,  according  to  Jahr,  are  incom- 
patible ;  but  the  patient  has  the  benefit  of  the  dubiety  of  Jahr's 
authority ;  he  may  not  peradventure  have  experienced  it. 
Thereupon  Ant.  crud.,  Merc,  Puis.,  Lycop.,  are  arrayed  in  pairs, 
and  if  the  patient  does  not  return,  it  is  presumed  that  he  is 
cured,  but  whether  by  the  result  of  tjme  and  regimen,  or  the 
influence  of  physio,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  medicines,  not  being  administered 
at  one  time,  or  together,  do  antagonism  or  antidotalism  can 
prevail ;  that  the  first  medicine  is  given  against  a  particular  set 
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of  Bymptoma,  while  tbe  second  brings  up  a  reserve  force  to 
pnrsue  tlie  remaioder.  AssumiDg  that  tbe  first  waa  eSectnsI, 
and  the  general  symptoms  have  abated,  then  comes  the  second, 
and,  by  its  role  as  an  antidote,  liberates  the  symptoms  in  present 
submission,  and  the  original  disturbance  is  re -inaugurated  :  or 
tbe  second  lays  claim  to  llie  honours,  nbich  the  first  in  its  turn 
is  bound  to  disparage.  It  may  be  argued  that  tbe  balaooe 
having  been  obtaioed  by  tbe  agency  of  the  first,  the  race  being 
run  and  the  battle  orer,  the  second  is  nonhere  ;  vhich  would 
doubtless  be  plausible  were  the  disorder  so  complaisant,  but  aa 
the  complaint  generally  endures  beyond  the  term  of  the  dose, 
tbe  virtue  of  antagonism  holds  sway,  and  tbe  disease  proceeds 
on  its  course,  the  head,  stomach  or  toes  taking  the  lead,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacities  of  the  rider  in  these  particular  localities : 
or  we  have  first  the  disease  to  which  two  remedies  are  in 
homoBopalbic  rapport.  The  first  medicine,  if  it  do  its  duty, 
antidotes  the  di^ase  ;  then  comes  forward  the  second,  to  auti- 
dote  tbe  antidote.  A  Bort  of  triangular  duel  is  hereby  established, 
Buch  as  they  sometimes  have  in  America ;  the  doctor  thinks 
himself  scientific,  and  the  patient  is  happy  by  being  allowed  to 
recover. 

The  whole  matter,  in  fine,  is  encumbered  with  distractions. 
It  would  be  well,  aB  a  rule,  if  the  practice  were  generally  dis- 
countenanced, or  if  applied  at  all,  it  should  be  with  agents 
which  bear  a  thoroughly  general  alliance,  although  the  character 
of  each  may  display  particular  diversities  of  symptomatio  appe- 
tencies. It  has  been  alleged  that  a  disease  attended  with  high 
sympathetic  fever  is  best  treated  when  the  latter  has  been  oon- 
trolled  by  the  antipyretic  Aconite ;  but  I  think  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  A  proper  medicine  were  first  selected  for  tbe  disease,  thia 
being  sufficiently  controlled  thereby,  the  attendant  symptomatic 
fever  would  necessarily  Bucoumb.  Dr.  Dudgeon  says,  however, 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  vindicate  the  remedy,  but  to  cure  the 
patient.  A  similar  argument  was  probably  maintained  by  the 
College  of  PliyBidana  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Jeeoits' 
bark.  If  the  knowledge  of  specifics  is  to  be  advanced,  it  is 
certainly  not  in  the  direction  of  the  preaent  routine  so  mnoh  in 
TOgue  among  homteopathists.     Allopathy  slowly  eme^s  from 
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the  obloquy  of  itB  complexity  of  prescripLion ;  therapentics  begin 
to  excite  the  attention  which  the  merits  of  the  subject  demand 
The  reformed  school  would  do  well  to  look  to  its  laurels,  that 
it  lag  Dot  behind  in  the  race  of  progress  which  its  opposition 
tended  so  materially  to  arouse. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  THERAPEUTICS  OF 
PROSOPALGIA. 
By  Dr.  Gustavds  Geeson,  of  Dresden.* 
We  propose  to  make  this,  like  former  works,  a  contribution  to 
special  therapeutics.  The  chief  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of 
special  therapeutics  in  the  sense  and  the  spirit  of  homoeopathy, 
consists,  we  believe,  in  the  indication  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  remedy,  in  its  specific  relation  to  each  form  of  disease. 
By  many  it  is  alleged  that  homcBopatliy  has  no  need  of  special 
therapeutics,  and  that  the  mere  admission  of  persisteut,  well 
defined  forms  of  disease,  is  not  allowable  in  oui  system  of  medi- 
cine, seeing  that  the  sole  actual  characteristic  iudications  of  the 
several  remedies  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  symptoms  of  the 
physiological  provings  of  medicines,  guided  thereto  by  the  law 
of  similars.  But  how  unsuitable  this  view  is  for  every  case,  is 
demonstrated  even  by  those  practitioners  among  us  who,  under 
the  name  of  pure  Hahnemannists,  profess  to  be  guided  by 
symptomatology  alone  in  the  treatment  of  their  patients  and  the 
choice  of  their  remedies.  For  even  these  gentlemen  have  not 
disdained  to  recommend  certain  medicines  in  certain  forms  of 
disease,  such  as  croup,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  &c.,  and  they 
have  thus  proved  that,  for  the  very  strictest  HahDemannist, 
special  therapeutics  are  a  necessity.  We  willingly  allow  that 
special  therapeutics  must  chiefly  be  derived  from  the  results  of 
our  medicinal  provings;  still  there  must  not  be  a  mere  verbal 
correspondence  of  the  medicinal  and  morbid  symptoms,  but  wa 
must  be  guided  by  the  spirit  revealed  in  them,  in  a  word,  by  the 
whole  character  of  the  medicine.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
wish  the  following  observations  to  be  judged. 

■  Fiom  the  AUg.  Bom.  Ztg.,  bd.  64,  p.  1. 
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That  the  pAroxyems  of  pain,  eoieatifically  called  neuralgia, 
that  occur  ia  certain  Dervea,  nith  oertain  scnaatioDs,  at  certoio 
times,  from  ceriaiD  external  iofluences,  under  peculiar  con- 
stitutional conditions,  physiological  and  pathological,  tmder 
epidemic  influences,  &o.,  do  actually  exist  as  independent,  well 
defined  forma  of  diseaae,  will  be  admitted  by  every  experienced 
practitioner.  At  the  same  time,  every  practitioner  will  allow  that 
neuralgias  form  moat  eapecially  an  object  of  medical  art,  seeing 
that  left  to  nature  they  are  aomctlmes  incurable,  and  geueraUy 
only  cured  after  a  very  long  continuance.  The  pathology  of 
the  neuralgias,  in  the  sense  of  modem  exact  science,  ia  still  very 
obscure,  and  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  the  author  must 
take  for  granted  is  known  to  his  readers,  and  therefore  need 
not  he  repeated  here.  But  so  much  the  more  important  do  vre 
deem  it  to  make  a  careful  enumeration  of  all  the  circumstances 
pertaining  to  the  observance  and  the  phenomena  attending  the 
occurrence  of  the  neuralgias,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  corresponding  specific  remedies. 

In  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  the  ueuralgias,  homoeopathy, 
in  spite  of  many  undeniable  deficiencies,  has  obtained  great 
triumphs.  A  complete  monographic  treatise  upon  the  thera- 
peutics of  neuralgias,  according  to  the  homoeopathic  principle, 
would  be  highly  desirable,  and  tend  to  advance  our  system. 

The  author,  whose  practice  happens  to  be  chiefly  among  ths 
upper  classes  of  society,  among  whom  neuralgic  effections  are 
particularly  rife,  has  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  studying  the 
charaoteriBtio  pecuharities  of  the  appropriate  remedies.  But,  in 
order  not  to  overstep  the  limits  of  a  journal  article,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  in  this  essay  to  the  enumeration  of  what  we 
have  learned  by  clinical  experience,  concerning  the  specific 
efficacy  of  some  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  faceache, 
or  neuralgia  facialis,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
choice  of  the  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  faceache  is  often  very 
difficult,  and  only  manifold  comparative  experiments  can  enable 
ns  to  attain  to  certainty  in -the  selection  of  the  right  remedy  for 
a  given  case.  We  do  not  pretend  that  we  have  investigated  the 
medicines  we  shall  allude  to  in  all  their  curative  relations  to 
neuralgia  facialis,  still  less  do  we  presume  to  assert  that  we  have 
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experimeoted  with  nil  remedies  vliioh  are  capable  of  acting  as 
specifics  in  faoeacbe.  But,  we  can  confideiitly  state,  that  our 
obserratioDS  are  not  compiled  out  of  the  Materia  Medica,  but 
that  tbey  are  the  result  of  pure  clinical  experience.  Thus, 
floBDt;  though  the  contribution  is,  it  is  truly  drawn  from  nature. 

We  may  commence  by  a  few  general  maxims: — 

Prosopalgia  seldom  occurs  as  a  primary  and  idiopathic, 
affection,  still  we  have  repeatedly  observed  it  as  an  independent 
disease  in  otherwise  normally  healthy  subjects. 

Prosopalgia  most  frequently  occurs  in  dyscrasic  subjects,  or 
as  an  accompaniment  and  symptom  of  an  acute  morbid  process, 
but  in  most  cases  it  appeals  to  the  intervention  of  the  practi- 
tioner as  an  independent  form  of  disease,  whatever  relation  i^ 
mny  maintain  to  the  chronic  or  acute  morbid  process. 

The  dyscrasins  of  which  prosopalgia  is  frequently  the  ex-^ 
presdon,  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  particularly  the  chlorotic, 
the  herpetio,  the  arthritic,  the  sycotic  (gonorrhcea),  and  the: 
cancerous.  The  more  acute  morbid  proce^es  it  is  connected 
with  are  chiefiy  typhus,  measles,  influenza,  and  ague. 

Most  frequently  true  prosopalgia  presents  an  intermittent 
character,  with  intervals  ranging  from  hours  to  months,  and 
more  or  less  regular;  but,  also,  not  unfrequently  as  a  ooa- 
Cinuous  disease,  with  remiBsions  and  exacerbations. 

Intermittent  forms  may  change  to  continued,  and  vice  veria. 

The  more  recent  the  individual  case,  the  more  favourable  the 
prognosis.  In  general,  the  prognosis  of  the  non-intermittent 
form  is  more  favourable  than  that  of  the  intermittent,  but  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Iq  like  manner  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  for  those 
forms  that  proceed  from,  and  are  connected  with,  acute  morbid 
proceflses,  but  only  provided  they  dechne  with  such  affections. 
As  seqnelm  of  these  diseases,  prosopalgia  is  often  very  stubborn 
snd  malignant. 

When  cancerous  or  sycotic  dyscrasia  is  the  radical  ailment, 
the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable.  The  prosopalgia  of  chlo^ 
lotioB  is  also  often  very  obstinate ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  state,  that  prosopalgia,  like  any  other  neuralgia,  may  be 
itself  the  cause  of  the  greatest  degree  of  aniemia  and  cachexifi. 
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The  form  in  which  prosopalgia  appears  is  variftble. 

Frosolpsgia  bae  a  great  tendenoy  to  relapse,  and  the  liability 
of  the  affected  nervous  branches  remains  for  a  long  time. 

Anything  that  acts  in  a  lowering  manner  on  the  body  or  mind 
will  predispose  to  prosopalgia;  hence  all  losses  of  flnids,  want 
of  natriraent,  excessive  bodily  and  mental  work,  sitting  np  late 
at  night,  attending  on  the  sick,  care,  sorrow,  fear,  &c. 

Although  no  age  is  exempt  from  prosopalgia,  stJU  it  is  least 
firequent  in  childhood  and  old  age. 

Much  tbe  greatest  number  of  cases  of  prosopalgia  oocnr  in 
the  female  sex.    . 

It  is  not  rare  that  a  case  of  prosopalgia  is  cured  by  a  single 
remedy ;  but,  in  consequence  of  tbe  variability  of  its  form,  as 
above  mentioned,  it  often  requires  the  employment  of  several, 
remedies. 

Under  the  term  prosopalgia,  we  understand  not  merely  the 
affections  of  the  facial  nerve,  but  those  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  fiM  pair  distributed  over  tbe  face,  irom  tbe  forehead  to  the 
chin. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  various  periods  are  required 
in  order  to  cure  prosopalgia,  so  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
give  a  mean  duration;  but  we  have  sometimes  succeeded  in 
curing  perfectly,  in  a  very  short  time,  cases  that  have  lasted 
years,  and  been  nnsuccessfaUy  treated ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  completely  failed  to  cure  some  cases. 

As  regards  the  doses  and  repetition  of  the  medicines  in  the 
treatment  of  prosopalgia,  we  have  constantly  stack  to  tbe  dila- 
tions from  I  to  6,  and  in  acute  and  violent  cases  have  repeated 
the  doses  frequently,  in  chronic  cases  with  few  symptoms  more 
rarely. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  author  has  followed  tbe  atpba- 
betical  arrangement  so  generally  employed  by  homoeopathists, 
but  sbonld  any  one  think  this  contribution  worthy  of  a  mora 
extended  working  out,  we  would  beg  him  to  moke  a  more  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  materials. 

In  conclusion  we  should  state,  that  in  the  choice  of  tbe 
remedies  we  have  had  less  regard  to  the  several  symptoms  thaa 
to  the  essential  natare  of  the  medicines,  and  we  set  great  valae 
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oH  the  iodications  deduced  from  this  aource,  and  oonsider  them 
the  anrest  and  most  excellent  guides  for  treatment. 

Aesenicdm. — Powerful  as  is  the  action  of  this  remedy  in  the 
most  varied  forms  of  neuralgia,  we  have  but  seldom  Been  certain 
results  from  its  employment  in  prosopalgia.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  arsenic  has  no  great  speoific  afBnity  for  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  Hence,  in  individual  cases  of  faceaohe,  I  have  drawn 
the  iadicaUone  for  arsenic  chiefly  from  the  general  pharmaco- 
dynamic character  of  the  drug,  and  from  its  well-ascertained 
specific  relation  to  certain  morbid  processes,  and  in  the  absenoa 
of  positive  grounds  in  the  pathogenetic  symptoms,  I  had  to 
infer  its  applicability  from  analogy. 

I  found  arsenic  of  use  when  the  facial  pains  were  obiefly  in 
the  facial  and  frontal  nerves,  of  a  violent  gnawing,  drawingi 
tearing  character,  and  when  at  their  worst,  of  a  burning  kind* 
The  desperate  restlesBneBB  and  anxiety  accompanying  the 
pains  so  peculiar  to  arsenic  most  also  be  present,  along  with 
tonic  spasms  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  hence  distorUons  of  the 
face  during  and  after  the  paroxysms.  The  attacks  came  on  with 
chilliness,  that  increased  to  actual  rigor.  The  exhaustion  after 
the  attacks  was  extreme  and  long- con  tinned.  The  patients  bad 
a  cachectic,  puffy  appearance,  were  much  emaciated,  and  had 
eafi'ered  from  intermittent  or  typhus  fever,  or  they  showed  the 
marks  of  herpetic  or  cancerous  dyscrasia.  The  paroxysms 
occurred  by  night  as  well  as  in  the  forenoon.  In  such  cases, 
when  I  administered  arsenic,  the  prolonged  use  of  the  remedy 
might  be  neccBsary,  but  the  cure  was  permanent. 

Belladonna. — It  is  well  known  what  an  injnrions  misappli- 
cation the  allopaths  have  long  made  of  belladonna  in  the 
treatment  of  facial  neuralgia,  and  if  ever  the  accusation  of 
medicinal  poisoning  can  with  justice  be  made  against  the  allo- 
paths, this  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  their  insane 
misnse  of  belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgias,  and  par- 
licnlarly  of  prosopalgia.  It  is  in  such  oaBes  that  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  on  accurate  knowledge  of  the  charaoteristics  of 
medicines,  of  specifics,  and  hence  the  great  advantage  of  the 
homceopathio  method,  are  obvious. 

The  symptoms  that  guided  the  author  in  his  choice  of  bella- 
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donna  in  faoial  nearalgia  vere  the  folloning: — As  regards  the 
kind  of  paiDfl,  it  is  not  any  very  well  defined  kind  that  con 
guide  us  to  tbe  choice  of  belladonna,  as  the  pains  it  is  suitable 
for  are  of  a  variable  character,  sotnetimea  drawing,  tearing, 
ehooting,  sometimeB  burning  to  auch  a  degree  that  it  feels  as  if 
the  akin  of  the  face  were  denuded  by  a  blister,  Bometimes  deeply 
boring,  and  Eometimes  as  if  the  bones  of  tbe  face  would  split. 
In  most  cases  tbe  pains  are  relieved  by  pressure  of  the  strongest 
kind,  but  in  others  the  slightest  touch  increases  them.  In  most 
cases,  cold  air  blowing  on  the  part,  or  even  the  application  of 
ice-cold  comprcases  relievea  the  pain,  whilst  in  other  cases  warm 
applications,  or  even  hot  poultices,  are  most  grateful.  As 
regards  the  period  of  the  day,  the  forenoon  and  the  night  are 
the  times  when  the  belladonna  facial  pains  are  usually  at  their 
worst,  but  they  may  occur  at  all  periods  of  the  day ;  and,  indeed, 
the  prosopalgias  for  which  belladonna  is  especially  suitable  are 
often  distinguished  by  having  no  complete  inlermissions,  and  in 
resemhling  inflammatory  affections.  Thus  there  is  generally  an 
increase  of  objective  and  sabjective  beat,  redness  of  the  face, 
and  strong  heating  of  the  arteries  accompanying  the  nerve.  The 
pains  generally  extend  to  a  great  distance,  though  tbe  seat  of 
the  disease  may  be  found  to  be  in  certain  nervous  branches,  and, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  chiefiy  in  the  large  branch 
of  the  facial  nerve  that  proceeds  from  the  inner  border  of  the 
ear  into  the  face.  The  salivary  glands,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces,  and  especially  of  the  hard  palate  are  oi^n  sympa- 
thetically irritated.  In  many  cases  I  fonnd  tbe  upper  dorsal 
vertebra  very  painful ;  but  this  spinal  irritation  appeared  to  me 
to  be  generally  of  a  secondary  character.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  that,  in  very  sensitive  subjeots,  as  in  tbe  case  of  all 
violent  prosopalgias,  as  also  in  tbe  prosopalgia  of  belladonna, 
spasmodic  affections  will  occur,  but  too  much  attention  shonld 
not  be  bestowed  on  these  in  our  selection  of  the  remedy. 

Although  tbe  prosopalgias  for  which  belladonna  is  suited 
generally  occur  in  full-blooded  subjects  disposed  to  congestions, 
yet  I  have  sometimes  cured  facial  neuralgia  in  individuals  defi- 
cient in  blood,  with  this  remedy.  In  persons  disposed  to 
erysipelas,  and  hence  during  and  after  scarlatina,   belladonna 
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liaa  often  proved  of  nse  in  prosopalgia-  Oocasionally  I  have 
found  it  useful  when  the  patient  had  ague. 

The  moat  striking  cure  of  a  facial  neuralgia,  that  had  already 
lasted  several  years,  affecting  principally  the  iniiraorbital  nerves, 
vrorae  at  night,  and  on  the  application  of  external  warmth,  and  by 
its  duration  sympathetically  affecting  the  nervous  centres,  espe- 
cially the  spinal  chord,  I  lately  effected  by  means  of  the  prolonged 
UBS  ot  6elladonua.  The  patient  complained  of  a  sensation  of  great 
Swelling  of  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  of  boring,  and  at  the  same  time 
bursting  pains  there,  without  any  particular  redness  of  the  face. 
The  patient  was  never  Jree  from  pain.  No  piedispoaing  or 
maintaining  cause  could  be  discovered  in  the  oonstitntion  of  the 
robust  young  lady,  nor  in  any  ascertained  external  influeocea. 
My  investigations,  at  last,  led  me  to  the  discovery  of  an  inflam- 
matory irritation  at  that  part  of  the  jaw  where  the  wisdom  tooth 
was  about  to  come  through.  My  medical  studies  had  already 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  process  of  develop* 
ment  of  these  teeth  often  goes  on  for  years,  and  sympathetically 
excites  and  keeps  np  the  most  complioated  morbid  symptoms. 
I  chose  belladonna  for  the  chronic  inflammation  of  tbo 
alveolar  socket,  and  although  the  wisdom  tooth  has  not  yet 
come  through,  the  lady  has  lost  her  faceache  these  four 
months. 

Bryonia. — In  but  few  cases  of  true  prosopalgia  have  I  em- 
ployed and  seen  good  results  from  this  remedy.  Shooting  and 
aching  pains  in  the  zygoma,  with  circumscribed  redness  and 
increased  heat  perceptible  to  the  touch  in  gouty  individuals  and 
wine  drinkers.  The  pains  were  permanent,  but  were  increased 
by  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  by  alcoholic  drinks.  This  is  the 
brief  resume  of  my  personal  experience  of  the  efficacy  of 
hryonia  in  prosopalgia. 

Calcabea  Cakbonica. — This  powerful  remedy,  which  is  a 
valuable  specific  against  neuralgias  in  general,  aa  for  example, 
certain  forms  of  cephalalgia,  sciatica,  &c.,  I  have  found  to  be  an 
excellent  remedy  in  some  few  cases  of  faceache.  To  the  choice 
of  this  remedy  I  was  not  led  by  the  pathogenetic  local  symptoms 
alone.  The  cases  treated  and  cured  by  me  with  ealcarea  were 
two  married  women,  a  girl,   and  a  man.     All  had  a  cachectic 
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Appearance,  and  were  deficient  in  blood,  in  consequenoe  of" 
material  losses.  The  adults  had  been  scrofulous  at  one  time  of 
their  lives,  the  girl  was  still  bo.  The  married  women  had 
carried  on  the  nursing  of  tbeir  children  a  long  way  beyond  their 
strength,  and  both  had  long  suffered  from  galactorrhoes  after 
weaning.  Tbe  man  bad  long  bad  seminal  diBchai^ea,  and  had 
oTerstrained  his  mental  faoulties.  The  girl  had  suffered  much 
from  scrofulous  blennorrhoeas  of  various  mucous  membranes, 
nnd  still  suffered  from  these,  especially  from  ozffins.  All  were 
inordinately  irritable,  of  melancholic  temperament  and  equable 
temper,  very  sensitire  to  the  open  air.  The  facial  pains  were 
seated  in  the  infraorbital  region,  and  also  at  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  facial  nerve.  I'hey  were  dull  drawing,  as  if  in 
the  substance  of  the  nerves,  like  anxiety  in  the  nerves,  only 
slightly  burning  at  tbe  worst  of  the  attack,  when  a  circumscribed 
redness,  hot  to  the  touch,  showed  itself  on  the  oheek.  In  all 
there  was  slight  irritation  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra.  The 
exacerbations  occurred  always  in  the  latter  hours  of  tbe  forenooD, 
these  were  ushered  in  by  chilliness.  Nocturnal  exacerbations 
were  rare,  but  there  were  intervals  quite  free  from  pain,  and, 
theiefoie,  these  cases  belonged  to  the  neuralgias  with  an  inter- 
mittent character.  The  remedy  showed  its  curative  inSuenoe 
after  a  few  doses,  but  it  required  to  be  continued  for  some  weeks 
in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  cure.  Doses  itom  the  8rd  to  tbe 
6th  dilution. 

These  calcarea  prosopalgias  bod  all  been  exposed  to  tbe  iron 
shots  of  tbe  allopaths,  but  none  had  hit  tbe  mark. 

China  and  Ouininum  Solphoricdm. — While  preparing  to 
put  in  order  my  comparatively  scanty  clinical  experience  respect- 
ing the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  China  and  its  alkaloid  in  facial 
neuralgia,  the  spirit  of  the  therapeutics  of  the  prevailing  school 
rises  up  before  my  mind's  eye,  recalling  all  tbe  emotions  that  a 
retrospect  of  tbe  therapeutic  extravagancies  of  the  physioians  of 
our  times  must  awake  in  as. 

To  what  category  of  spirits  this  ill-omened  one  belongs 
I  leave  to  the  determination  of  more  knowing  ones  than  I  am. 
But  it  is  certainly  a  frivolous,  feckless,  and  thoughtless  creature, 
one  of  the  empty  wind  bags  of  our  lime.     Certainly  no  one  has 
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the  right  to  demand  the  deposition  of  Cinchona  Bark  and  the 
enthronemeDt  of  Quinine,  on  the  ground  of  any  comparative 
physiological  and  clinical  experiments.  Messienrs  the  pro- 
fessors by  this  act  of  caprioe  have  merely  made  a  confeeuoQ  of 
the  intellectnol  ineptitude  of  the  therapeutic  authorities  of  the 
domiaaot  school.  At  all  events,  it  matters  little  to  the  super- 
ficialness  and  thoughtlessness  with  which  therapeutic  indications 
are  non-a-daye  l^d  down,  whether  the  question  is  concerning 
the  total  action  of  a  medicinal  subslaQoe  or  the  partial  action  of 
a  portion  of  it.  The  proper  study  of  medicinal  actions  is,  at 
all  events,  quite  neglected,  and  the  cardinal  categories  of  medi- 
cinal actions  which  are  only  dubiously  acknowledged,  are 
decried  by  the  professors.  Is  it  not  enough  to  pronounce, 
regarding  Quinine,  that  it  removes  the  intermittent  character  of 
diseases,  that  it  fortifies  the  blood  and  the  nerves,  and  above 
all,  ihat  it  acts  as  an  astringent  on  tfae  tissues  ?  Yes,  astrin- 
gent, that  is  the  most  peculiar  and  most  impoi-tant  action  of 
Cinchona  and  its  alcaloid,  that  is  the  sublimest  expression  and 
highest  epithet  for  a  grand  medicine,  and  that  from  a  medical 
school  that  looks  down  with  pride  and  contempt  on  the  aohiev- 
ments  of  former  ages,  that  minutely  investigates  all  the  anato- 
mical and  chemical  alterations  of  the  diseased  organism — on 
the  dead  subject.  But  medicinal  actions  assuredly  regard  the 
life,  the  oi^anic  life.  This  organic  life,  which  is  sophistically 
regarded  as  a  mere  mechanical  contrivance,  according  to  the 
axiom  ex  morie  vita,  must,  when  it  goes  wrong,  be  mechani- 
cally corrected,  and  henoe  it  is  quite  enough  that  Cinchona 
should  be  a  substance  with  astringent  properties.  Does  not 
this  spirit  of  the  dominant  theiapeatics  remind  one  of  those 
sinister  demons  of  the  middle  ages,  which  weighed  like  an 
incubus  on  all  attempts  at  free  investigation  in  science  ?  And 
is  it  not  the  capricious  arrangement  of  medicines  in  such  cate- 
gories that  gave  rise  to  the  accumulation  of  the  trashy  load  of 
surrogates  which  are  now-a-days  contemptuously  rejected  ? 

We  know  well  enough  that  the  therapeutic  axioms  laid  down 
by  the  principal  clinical  authorities  of  the  eighteenth  century 
ore  not  reliable ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  should  be  mentioned  to 
their  honour  that  they  first  studied,  in  a  rational  and  diligent 
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tnanner,  the  eSsatB  of  Cinchona,  and  that  their  indicatiooB  for 
the  use  of  this  remedy  exhibit  the  subtlest  observation  and  the 
aoatest  ratiooination.  They,  worthy  high  priesta  of  ^scnlapias, 
lived  and  nrougbt  in  full  consciousness  of  the  chief  aim  of  the 
physician,  which  should  be — the  cure  of  diseases.  No  doubt, 
in  conformity  with  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  they  generally 
administered  Cinchona  in  complex  mixtures,  but  still  they  re- 
garded the  medicine  as  a  unity,  and  as  such  tbey  were  tho- 
roughly well  acquainted  with  it  in  their  own  fashion.  But  they 
did  not  know,  as  the  clinical  heroes  of  to-day  do,  that  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  it,  its  alcaloid  Quinine,  is  well  adapted  for  adminis- 
tratioQ  in  catty  little  powders,  in  a  form  in  which  a  concession 
is  made  to  that  desire  for  the  smallest  doses  of  medicine  which 
homceopathy  has  excited  among  the  public;  yes,  in  a  form 
wbich  allows  the  practitioner,  when  bis  patient  expresses  a  desire 
for  homceopathio  treatment,  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  that  tho 
powder  really  contains  only  a  homceopathic  dose  ! 

What  a  difference  there  is  between  the  method  pursued  by 
the  bomceopHthifit  in  ascertaining  the  indications  for  Cinchona 
and  that  of  the  therapeutic  authorities  of  the  dominant  school  I 
How  constantly  and  perseveringly  must  we  study  and  pore  over 
the  list  of  Cinchona  symptoms,  which  still  seem  to  us  so  imper- 
fect and  defective,  in  order  to  draw  from  it  new  treasures,  new 
acquisitions  for  our  therapeutics!  Must  we  not  appear  like 
fools,  deldded  by  some  trickisb  sprite  of  the  mountains,  who 
see  precious  metals  sparkling  where  the  unprejudiced  masters  of 
modem  physic  seek  and  find  nothing  more  than  the  tanner 
extracts  from  bis  bark  ?  Truly  it  requires  a  manly,  noble  de- 
votion to  his  calling,  and  an  enduring  enthusiasm  for  the  tmth, 
to  persevere  and  not  to  weary  in  a  work  snch  as  the  bomoeo- 
patbist's  is.  Happy  we,  if  we  succeed  in  finding  an  immediate 
reward  in  the  results  of  our  labour,  and  if  we  continue  to 
progress  in  the  light  of  truth.  For  the  judgment  of  history, 
that  weighs  and  pronounces  its  verdict  respecting  merit  and 
truth,  is  not  seated  ex  permattence,  nor  do  all  events  come 
under  its  ken.  But  the  great  statistical  experiment  in  the 
number  of  deaths  remains  pretty  much  the  same  whether  CiO' 
cbona  be  given  to  patients  according  to  its  homceopathic  indi- 
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cations,  or,  unthinkingly,  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  remedy  in 
the  form  of  its  alcaloid !  And  we  live  in  the  days  when  statis- 
tics are  all  powerful,  and  the  truth  is  least  perceived  when  the 
strength  of  therapeutic  knowledge  lies  in  negation.  I  must 
apologise  for  this  polemical  digression,  which  seems  rather  un- 
called for.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  prevent  an  explosion  when 
opportunity,  acting  as  accident,  throws  a  spark  upon  the  over 
abundant  combustibles  ? 

The  pathogenetic  local  affections  of  China  are  not  very  well 
marked ;  hence,  for  very  intense  idiopathic  prosopalgias,  this 
medicine  can  scarcely  pretend  to  he  a  gpeciftcum  simillimum. 
It  is  mostly  constitutional  afiectiona,  profound  alterations  of  the 
blood,  diseases  of  nutrition,  for  which  China  is  the  remedy. 
Hence  the  local  affections,  and,  therefore,  also  the  neuralgias, 
those  caused  by  China  as  well  as  those  for  which  it  is  thera- 
peutically indicated,  are  only  such  as  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
dependent  on  a  constitutional  affection.  It  must,  moreover,  be 
candidly  confessed,  that  Hahnemann's  proving  of  China  does 
not  consist  entirely  of  the  results  of  pure  physiological  experi- 
mentation, hut  it  contains  a  large  admixture  of  citations  from 
the  works  of  those  authors  whose  labours  I  have  above  thank- 
fully acknowledged.  The  more  such  anomalies  exist  in  our 
codex  of  symptoms,  the  more  difiBcult  does  it  become  to  ascer- 
tain the  strictly  homceopathic  indications  for  the  several  medi- 
cines, and  the  more  firequently  are  we  compelled  to  form  our 
conclusions  7)^  inductionem  et  analogiam.  Thus  much  I  have 
found  to  be  the  result  of  nty  studies,  that  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  China  disease  is  one  of  irritable  debility,  and  as 
the  neuralgias  usually  have  this  for  their  source,  it  follows  that 
China  must  he  the  appropriate  remedy  for  cbaracteristio  cases 
of  prosopalgia. 

T  have  found  China  serviceable  in  the  faeeaches  of  chlorotic, 
anaemic,  leucophlegmatio,  scrofulous  subjects,  and  sometimes 
also  in  those  of  arthritic  patients.  It  was  generally  indicated  by 
the  existing  constitutioDal  affection,  by  aaeemia,  hydremia, 
scrofula.  When  I  found  China- prosopalgia,  the  existence  of 
habitual  disposition  to  neuralgias  couM  generally  bo  discovered. 
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Hence,  I  cumot  claim  for  the  osBee  of  prosopalgia  I  bave  onred 
by  China  anything  bat  a  Bymptomatic  oharaotor. 

My  China-proaopalgiBS  had  generally  their  seat  in  the  smaller 
and  middle- sized  nervous  twigs,  in  branches  of  the  nasal, 
frontal,  and  maxillary  nerves,  tbey  often  changed  ahont  from 
one  branch  to  another.  The  characteiietio  form  of  the  piunB 
vere  dull,  aching,  drawing,  jerking,  cutting,  usually  leaving 
behind  great  nambnees.  The  pains  had  oertaioly  mure  vio- 
lent paroxysms,  especially  after  dinner,  and  in  the  first  hoar 
of  the  night,  but  they  did  not  show  well  defined  intermiseions, 
as  is  the  case  with  -eotne  other  medicines.  The  extraordinary 
agitation  which  accompanied  the  local  and  proportionately  cir- 
cumacribed  affecdon,  compelled  the  patient  to  a  freqnent  change 
of  position,  in  the  night  to  covering  himself  all  over  with  the 
bed-clothes,  and  then  suddenly  throwing  them  all  off  again. 
In  one  and  the  same  attack,  heat  and  cold  would  cause  short 
remissions — pressare  made  no  alteration :  fireqnent  jerking  and 
twitching  of  single  muscular  fibres,  visible  pulsation  of  small 
arteries,  rapid  variation  of  the  complexion,  and  partjal  variability 
of  the  temperature,  perceptible  to  the  touch.  When  the  pain 
occnrred  near  the  eye,  flow  of  tears — when  near  the  maxillary 
nerves,  flow  of  saliva  and  thirst.  The  fits  lingered  on  for  many 
hours,  the  pain  varying  all  the  time  in  severity.  A  charaoteristio 
feature  of  tfae  pain  seemed  to  me  that  it  did  not  radiate,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  other  forme  of  prosopalgia.  The  subsequent 
exhanstion  was  very  great,  the  patients  heing  generally  of  low 
vital  powers.  The  mental  disposition  during  the  fits  was  des- 
ponding, whining,  but,  iu  general,  cross,  irritable,  pusillanimons. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  number  of  c^es  in  chlorotio 
and  acrofuloua  girls,  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  yonag 
onanists,  whose  complete  cure  was  effected  by  China.  The 
cases  I  have  mentioned  as  occurring  in  arthritic  subjects  were 
only  two  in  number,  and  they  were  suffering  from  atonio  gout 
and  dropsy.  I  should  also  mention  some  cures  in  paUents 
affected  with  mercurial  cachexia,  and  I  may  state,  that  I  have 
found  China,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  mercurial 
poisoning. 
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As  regards  ckiniHum  sulpkurientm,  I  mnet  confess  that  I  have 
made  but  very  few  applications  of  this  temedy  aocording  to 
homceopathic  indications  in  the  treatment  of  prosopalgia,  and 
hence  I  am  unable  to  point  out  its  therapeutio  characteristics 
for  this  disease ;  but  in  those  cases  where  I  have  made  an  em- 
pineal  use  of  quinine,  in  some  violent  cases  of  faceache,  I  have 
generally  failed  to  attain  my  object,  and,  to  my  confusion,  have 
sometimes  only  effected  &  severe  aggravation  of  the  pains. 

Although  it  is  nut  in  the  alphabetical  order,  still  I  think  this 
is  an  appropriate  place  to  say  whet  I  have  to  say  about  iron. 
Unfortunately,  the  provings  of  the  remedy  a^  so  imperfect  and 
scanty  that  they  do  not  allow  us  to  draw  any  positive  indications 
from  them  for  prosopalgias.  When  I  have  given  this  remedy, 
experimentally,  in  a  homoeopathic  dose,  on  mere  general  prin- 
ciples, in  aniemift  and  scrofulous  faceaches,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  do  any  good.  But,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  in 
tny  youth,  at  the  dispensary,  and  also  at  the  commencement  of 
my  private  practice,  I  observed  very  marked  curative  results 
from  the  employment  of  minute  doses  otferrum  carbonicum  in 
some  cases  of  prosopalgia,  in  women  who  bad  become  aneemic 
from  galactorrhcea. 

CoccuLOS. — This  remedy  is  one  of  the  real  jewels  of  our 
medicinal  treasury,  it  is  a  brilliant  of  the  purest  water,  trans- 
parent, clear.  Its  study  causes  intense  inward  satisfaction,  and 
allows  us  to  feel  quite  at  home  within  a  limited  vital  circle ; 
benoe,  also,  the  indications  for  this  remedy  may  be  discovered 
vrith  great  certainty. 

I  have  fonnd  cocculus  indicated,  and  administered  it  in  but 
few  cases  of  prosopalgia ;  but  these  cases  were  highly  developed, 
idiopathic,  and  generally  deeply  seated  forms,  that  had  lasted  for 
years.  They  occurred  in  ladies  of  the  upper  ranks,  of  agea 
varying  from  80  to  40  years.  The  patients  besides  suffering 
&)m  abdominal  plethora,  bad  extreme  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  of  the  spinal  chord ;  they  bad  been  more  or 
less  mistreated  with  mineral  waters  and  thermal  baths;  they 
suffered  much  from  a  collection  of  wind  In  the  epigastrium,  from 
acidity,  obstinate  constipation,  and  diarrhcea,  from  menstrual 
colic,  and  bland,  thick  leucorrhoea.    Some  of  them  had  formerly 
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snffiared  mnob  from  nenralgia  of  the  boibUo  or  brachial  nene; 
ID  a]l  there  was  flpioal  irritation,  with  noclumal  borinff  pains. 
Of  choleria  temperament,  the  patients,  Uiruugh  their  long  con- 
tinoed  BuSerings  had  been  bronght  into  a  atale  of  desperation, 
oonetantly  changing,  and  that  quickly,  from  pnaillanimity  and 
despondency  to  outregeoua  gaiety.  They  had  sot  loBt  mnoh  is 
flesh,  bat  their  complexion  was  pale,  their  ezpression  was  some- 
what difltraught,  and  in  one  patient  a  permaneDt  distortion  vu 
perceptible. 

The  attacks  proper  regularly  oame  on  in  my  patients  in  the 
afternoon,  and  ia  one  case  only  did  a  second  paroxysm  occm 
about  midnight.  Some  hours  before  the  occurrence  of  tbe 
paroxysm,  the  disposition  became  irritable,  there  was  prostratioD, 
yawning,  chillincBB,  coldness  of  feet ;  then  followed  a  Ticlent 
jerk  in  the  affected  nerve,  in  my  cbbsb  in  the  pea  anseriooB 
or  the  temporal.  Boring,  stitching,  crashing,  lancinating  paina 
in  the  jaws,  drawing,  jerking,  in  the  sympatfaetioally  affected 
nerves ;  these  radiations  extended  very  far,  as  far  as  the  finga 
points.  In  one  case,  chilly  feeling  through  the  teeth,  and  fine 
drawing  in  the  borders  of  the  teetb,  trembling  throughout  tbe 
body,  spasms  in  the  throat,  dinreslB,  cold,  perceptible  to  tbs 
touch  in  the  distorted  face ;  loud  cries  of  despair,  and  initatioD, 
alternated  with  the  charaoteristio  coecvlua  stupefaction  of  Ibe 
braia.  The  attsckB  lasted  from  four  to  Biz  hours,  and  efen 
after  the  cesBatioti  of  the  prosopalgia  the  cerebral  stupebotion 
with  delirium  lasted  till  late  at  night  In  the  period  of  renuB- 
sion,  during  the  day,  the  facial  nerves  were  quite  free  from  pain, 
but  the  sympathetic  affections  in  other  nerves,  as,  for  instance, 
the  paralysed  feeling  in  the  arm  of  the  same  side,  and  the 
drawing  in  the  dental  nerves  continued.  In  the  case  I  have  bete 
described  I  soon  oame  to  discover  the  indications  for  coceuliu, 
and,  therefore,  I  rapidly  bit  the  mark,  and  when  slight  relapses 
sabsequeDtly  showed  themselves,  they  yielded  readily  to  a  fev 
additional  doses. 

In  my  desoriptions,  I  have  purposely  avoided  raakiug  an 
artistic  arrangement  of  my  observations,  and  I  have  preferred 
^ving  my  impressions  just  as  they  occurred  to  me.    The  en- 
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ligbteoed  reader  nill  know  how  to  construot  the  characteriHtio 
picture  out  of  the  rnw  material. 

CoLOCYNTHis. — I  have  repeatedly  proved  the  efficacy  of  this 
remedy  is  a  peculiar  form  of  neuralgia  of  the  small  brauchea  of 
the  infraorbital  nerves,  which  I  have  found  quite  cbaracterieti- 
cally  in  several  plethoric,  choleric,  irritable  men,  from  40  to  50 
years  of  age ;  these  patients  were  disposed  to  hnmorrboidal  and 
gouty  affections,  and  to  oongMtiooe  towards  the  head :  the  most 
frequent  cause  was  vexation,  but  sometimes  also  too  close  appli- 
cation to  business;  but  once  produced,  this  neuralgia  was  apt 
to  reour  many  days  sucoessively,  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
forenoon. 

After  feeling  of  heat  in  the  face  and  forehead,  there  occurred, 
in  a  small  circumscribed  spot,  below  the  lower  eyelid,  an  ex- 
tremely tiresome,  aching,  pinching  pain,  which  produced 
twitching  in  the  lower  lid,  dazzling  before  the  eyes,  and  diplopia. 
The  fits  often  lasted  several  hours,  and  left  behind  dull  frontal 
headache ;  colocynth  prevented  the  recurrence,  and  out  short 
the  attacks  very  quickly. 

Iqnatu  amaka.. — Our  Ignatia !  ours,  wholly  and  solely  1 
Set  aside,  turned  out  of  the  allopath's  pharmaoopceia  and  thera- 
peutics, by  the  paternal  decree  of  the  great  dons  of  modem 
pharmacology,  whose  profound  school-learning  warns  them 
against  the  medicinal  use  of  ignatia,  because  this  substance 
shows  a  larger  proportion  of  brucine  in  its  composition  than 
Bux  vomioa,  whence  it  must  follow  that  ignatia  must  be  a  much 
more  powerful  poison  than  nux  vomica,  and  as  it  is  a  welt  known 
maxim  among  all  children's  Mends,  that  children  should  not  play 
with  fire,  edged  tools,  or  poisons,  so  it  is  right  and  cousislent  to 
proscribe  ignatia;  for  those  who  cannot  refrain  from  playing  with 
brucine  have  a  less  dangerous  poison  in  nux  vomica.  Such  is  the 
sublime  reasoning  of  the  pliarmacologists.  We  can  fwrly  cer- 
tify of  them  that  the  friends  of  children  could  not  teach  any- 
thing more  childish  i  So,  once  more,  and  with  increased  em- 
phasis, I  designate  igjtatia  our  ignatia.  For  truly  this  medicine 
is  a  mgn  and  symbol  of  homceopathy ;  the  history  of  ignatia  is 
a  miniature  picture  of  the  history  of  homceopathy  itself.  All 
the  advantages  and  virtues,  all  the  victories  and  conquests  of 
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homoeopathy  are  nnmistakeably  recognisable  in  ebarp  concen- 
trated characteristic  lines  in  the  bietory  of  tgnalia,  such  cm 
homoeopathic  olinical  experience  exhibits  it;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  errors,  faults,  defects,  and  deformities !  We  know 
no  other  proved  medicinal  substance,  whose  indications  are 
shown  with  greater  pregnancy  and  plasticity,  none  with  which 
more  positive  real  cures  have  been  effected ;  but  no  other 
homceopathic  remedy  has  been  so  abased  by  the  faitb  of  laj 
practitioners  of  homoeopathy,  no  other  has  been  so  much  pun- 
ished for  the  hysterical  petulance  of  homoeopathic  practilionera 
tsiffnatiaf  Breathes  there  a  hysterica)  girl,  or  bla»4  swell, 
who  has  not  learned  from  some  medical  friend  that,  for  tho 
disagreeable  effects  of  every  kind  of  mental  emotion,  they  hare 
only  to  swallow,  in  foil  faith,  a  globule  of  the  30th  dilutioD  of 
ignatia,  or,  still  better,  daintily  to  sniff  up  their  delicate  nose, 
the  wondious  aroma  that  is  inexhaustibly  given  off  by  the 
mysterious  globule  lying  perdu  at  the  bottom  of  a  vial.  All 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  occurred  to  reduce  bomoeopatfaio 
practice  to  a  mere  dead,  weakly  inanity,  to  a  mere  routine  prac- 
tice, to  a  system  of  verbal  correspondences,  may  be  clearly  and 
l^bly  read  in  the  history  of  ignatia. 

These  circumstances,  however,  will  never  diminish  either  the 
real  importance  of  ignatia  as  a  remedy,  or  the  merits  of  its 
incomparable  proving ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  infallible  sign 
of  its  great,  true,  and  admirable  oharocter,  that  fools  and  shal- 
low pates  give  themselves  such  pains  to  disguise  and  misre- 
present it. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  judging  of  medicinal  effects  by 
weight  and  measure,  and  when  I  am  asked  by  those  ooUeagnes 
who  practise  bomceopathy  in  the  meaotitae,  because  it  pays 
pretty  well,  but  who,  in  their  hearts,  and  also  in  their  dnbions 
behaviour,  are  attached  to  so-called  progressive  science,  when  I 
am  asked  by  sach  as  these  "  if  the  cases  of  prosopalgia  which  I 
have  treated  and  cured  by  homceopathy  belonged  to  the  idio- 
pathic intense  sort,  depending  on  a  distinct  affection  of  the 
nerves  ?  "  I  certainly  could  not  reply  decidedly  in  the  a£Br- 
mative. 

The  oases  of  prosopalgia  I  have  cnred  with  ignatia,  by  do 
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meEDB  few  in  number,  were  geoemlly  of  symptomatio  oharacter. 
Bnt  among  them  were  some  cases  which  occurred  in  regular 
paroxysms  and  shewed  an  idiopathic  persistency.  Though 
most  of  my  cases  were  in  women  of  the  upper  ranks,  delicate, 
Boft-fibred,  ancemic,  nervous,  of  melancholy  or  melancholio- 
eanguineous  temperament,  yet  some  were  persons  full-blooded, 
or  with  en  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  gouty  and 
faeBmorrhoidal  sabjects.  Excessive  sensitiveness,  hypereesthesia 
of  the  nerves,  marked  impressionability  and  variability  of  the 
disposition  were  shown  by  most  of  the  patiente,  and  all  bad 
more  or  less  suffered  from  those  trials  and  shocks  to  the  heart 
and  mind  with  which  Providence  afflicts  poor  mortals,  or  which 
they  fiimish  for  themselves. 

Moreover,  the  greater  number  showed,  more  or  less,  well- 
marked  spinal  irritation,  the  origin  of  which  could  be  traced  to 
positive  or  relative  excessive  solicitation  of  the  sexual  functions, 
in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  term,  or  as  in  the  case  of 
some  musical  virtuosi,  to  inordinate  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  combined  with  the  debilitating  action  of  going 
too  much  to  evening  parties.  Curiously  enough  I  have  re- 
peatedly removed,  by  ignatia,  prosopalgias  that  were  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  the  presence  of  ascaridee.  It  was  extremely 
interesting  to  me  to  observe  that  the  igtialia  prosopalgias  often 
alternated  with  neuralgias  and  hyperffisthesiaa  of  other  parts, 
some  examples  of  which  will  be  given  below. 

In  the  pure  arthritic  form,  ignatia  was  given  in  two  cases. 
I  repeatedly  observed  the  ignatia  prosopalgia  in  the  course  of 
typhus  and  miliary  fevers,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  also  in 
some  rouis  during  the  prolonged  course  of  gonorrhoea. 

As  before  said,  I  have  cured,  with  ignatia,  but  few  oases  of 
what  I  believed  to  be  deeply  rooted  idiopathic  prosopalgia ;  they 
were  generally  intermittent  affections  in  the  coarse  of  other 
diseases  of  a  temporary  and  vicarious  character,  and  particularly 
regularly  recurring  cases,  dependent  on  certiun  well  known 
influences ;  but,  wherever  I  found  ignatia  indicated,  according 
to  the  criteria  I  have  given,  its  employment  was  followed  by 
evident  curative  action,  in  the  symptomatic  forms  rapid,  in  the 
idiopathic  gradual.     The  s^e  dictum  of  modern  wisdom,  that 
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the  symptomatio  forms  would  have  ceased  spODtaneoualy,  can- 
not detract  an  iota  fhim  the  value  of  my  observationa,  for  my 
patieiits,  who  had  long  been  need  to  the  attacks,  thankfully 
acknowledged  and  lauded  the  ouratiye  power  of  the  remedy,  and 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  possess  some  little  ability  and  impartiality 
ID  the  obs^ration  and  estimatioa  of  positive  medicinal  effects. 
IMoreover,  it  so  happened,  that  frequently  the  existing  and 
maintaining  causes,  as,  for  instance,  prolonged  nursing,  pollu- 
tions, musical  excesses,  &c.,  could  not  be  removed,  whereas  the 
prosopalgias  were  permanraitly  cured  by  ignatia.  Most  of  the 
cases,  too,  were  by  do  means  of  an  ephemeral  character,  and 
this  remark  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  these 
iffuatia  prosopalgias.  Seldom  had  my  oases  lasted  for  weeks, 
but  yet  the  tendency  to  the  attacks  was  often  of  many  years' 
daratioD.  Thus,  some  were  Vomen  who  always  suffered  from 
&ceache  duriog  their  pregnancy,  or  the  paroxysms  had  the 
peculiarity  of  oconrring  for  a  series  of  successive  days,  in  a 
regular  or  irregular  manner,  completely  unaffected  by  the  action 
of  idl  sorta  of  palliatives ;  some  of  the  cases  ocourred  r^nlatly, 
owing  to  some  known  cause,  but  needed  two  to  five  days  for 
their  subsidence. 

The  ifftiafia  prosopalgia  often  oomes  on  suddenly,  without 
any  warning,  or  it  is  preceded  by  slight  premoDitocy  symptoms, 
■Doh  as  bruised  feeling,  tension,  twitching  in  the  face. 

The  duration  of  a  paroxysm  is  very  various,  sometimes  the 
only  cessation  during  a  whole  day  consists  in  a  few  hours  passed 
in  uneasy  sleep.  Sometimes  the  attack  commences  on  first 
waking  in  the  morning,  and  is  ended  often  ^m  four  to  eight 
hours,  or  sometimes  it  begins  about  noon,  only  terminatiiig  late 
iu  the  evening,  or  its  ooonrrence  is  confined  to  the  night :  fae- 
ndes  the  frequently  long  intermisBions  in  the  periodical  cases, 
tbe  remienoDS  in  other  cases  vary  very  much. 

The  exciting  causes  of  these  prosopalgias  were  chiefly  nuDtal 
emotions,  bat  they  were  sometimes  excesses  in  mental  work,  in 
mnaioal  performanoes,  in  veuere,  and  Id  baooho.  Suppressed 
perspiration,  blennorrhasa,  snd  hemortiioidal  fluxes,  were  fre- 
qaently  the  remote  caose  of  faoiol  neuralgia. 

The  seat  of  ignatia  prosopalgia  is,  as  &r  as  I  can  make  ont, 
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geaerolly  in  the  flmaller  twiga  of  the  faaial  nerves,  seldom  in  the 
larger  branches;  generally  it  is  single  small  branches  of  the 
Infraorbital,  supraorbital,  nasal,  and  labial  nerves  that  are  at- 
tacked, tnd  that  in  very  well  marked  limite,  seldom  extending 
into  any  other  region,  and  having  no  tendency  to  radiation. 
The  attacks  by  day  are  preceded  by  uneasy  sleep,  wakening 
with  a  bruised  feeling,  p&ndicul^ons  and  ill-humour. 

The  kind  of  pains : — boring,  dart-Uke  shoots,  giving  quite  a 
shock,  dull,  drawing,  twisting,  formication.  Seldom  do  the 
pains  attain  suoh  a  height  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  toss  about 
in  despair,  as  happens  in  some  other  prosopalgias;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pains  eie  bome  in  dull  resignation,  and  the  patient 
lies  quietly. 

Concomitant  circumstances: — partial  convulsions  of  the 
facial  mnscles,  trismus,  the  branoliea  of  the  maxillary  nerva 
were  partionlarly  affected,  paleness,  and  coolness  of  the  face, 
lachrymation  and  photophobia,  spasms  in  the  cheek,  yawning, 
shuddering,  diuresis,  nrinary  tenesmus,  pulse  quickened,  small, 
cutaneons  temperature  cool;  quiet  weeping,  pusillanimity.  Pa- 
lientB  of  a  heroic  character  were  able  even  to  go  about  their 
Imsiness,  or  their  pleasure,  during  the  pains. 

In  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  alternation  of  th^  proso- 
palgia with  other  affections,  I  may  briefly  relate  some  examples. 

A  f  lethorip  lady,  who,  when  36  years  of  age,  had  already 
borne  and  nursed  11  children,  suffered  occasionally,  and  espe- 
cially some  days  before  the  catameninl  period,  from  esormons 
diuresis,  which  was  diagnosad  by  some  Parisian  doctors  to  be 
hydrometra,  but  Scanzoni  more  correctly  pronounced  it  to  be 
hyperEBthesia  of  the  kidneys.  At  first,  under  my  treatment,  aa 
soon  as  the  enonnons  diurens  was  rapidly  removed  by  pulsatilla, 
the  following  day  a  regular  attack  of  prosopalgia  came  on,  which 
yielded  readily  to  ifftiatia.  Now  the  padent  Las  been  &ee  &om 
both  affections  for  eight  months. 

Another  very  delicate  lady,  vh.o,  like  many  of  faec  countiy- 
women,  had  had  children  in  rapid  succession,  and  had  nursed 
Uwm  for  a  full  year,  suffered  from  extreme  lancinating  ut^ine 
patna  (a  small  indurated  spot  was  observable  in  the  neck  of  the 
i  tit«us)  which,  OS  soon  as  they  were  removed  by  ar- 
2  D  2 
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senio,  regolerly  changed  into  a  prosopalgift,  wliich  in  its  tnnt 
readily  yielded  to  ignatia. 

A  peraoQ,  affected  with  heemorrboids,  40  years  old,  who  had 
a  fissure,  bad  frequent  attacks  of  proctalgia.  Every  time  this 
was  removed  fay  nitric  acid,  prosopalgia  occurred,  and  ignatta 
never  failed  to  cure  it  rapidly. 

Flatina. — This  remedy,  which  has  much  in  the  character  of 
its  action  analogous  to  Ignatia,  differs  from  the  latter  in  this 
unhappy  way,  that  its  proving  is  much  more  imperfect ;  and,  to 
my  knowledge,  the  beat  qualities  of  this  remedy  known  to  the 
practitioner  are  not  indicated  in  the  Materia  Medioa.  Thus,  I 
have  seen  the  most  brilliant  cures  effected  by  platina  in  two 
most  violent  cases  of  prosopalgia.  The  cases  occurred  in  child- 
less married  women,  who  suffered  habitually  from  profuse 
menstmatioti,  uterine  spasms,  headache,  palpiution  of  the  heart, 
variable  humour  and  megrims.  They  were  not  aneemic.  The 
paroxysms  which  occurred  in  the  forenoon  attacked  the  pea 
anserinus;  the  pains  were  pinohiog,  boring,  burning;  the  facial 
muscles  were  horribly  distorted;  trismus  was  present;  the  face 
was  hot,  dark  red ;  there  was  great  lachrymation  and  ptyaliem, 
convulsions  of  the  upper  extiemities,  and  of  the  pectoral  muscles; 
loud  crying,  insane  tossing  about  and  strikiog  out  on  all  sides 
of  them.  In  the  several  paroxysms  there  were  but  short  remis- 
sions, during  whioh  the  patient  sat  wrapped  up  in  herself: 
duration  of  the  paroxysms  &om  six  to  ten  houra  Plattna 
cured  pennanently. 

(To  he  cotttinuedj. 


MEDICAL    TERRORISM. 
By  William  Bates,  M.D. 

"  This  tndM-DniOQ  peraeontion  it  verj  contemptible,  and  c&a  lead  to  no 
good." — Letter  fnm  a  London  Hotpital  iSta-gton  of  eimaaiee. 

The  public  are  greatly  and  immediately  interested  in  cheeking 
all  attempts  at  undue  interference  with  the  mutual  relations 
between  employer  aud  employed.    If  a  man  chooses  to  refuse 
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to'  work,  except  uftder  certain  eoadiltotia,  the  freedom  of  the 
Babject  upholds  him  in  his  right  to  refuse ;  but,  if  he  advanceB 
the  further  claim  to  the  right  to  compel  olhert  to  refute  who 
have  Dot  the  same  objection  as  himself,  theu  he  is  committitig 
an  unlawful  aot,  and  is  using  his  oten  liberty  as  an  oocaaion  to 
tyrannise  ovei  others.  The  preaentclaimsof  theBritishMedi' 
cal  Association  to  dictate  to  the  profeseioa  wbet  it  may,  and 
what  it  may  not  do,  is  an  illustration  of  how  great);  liberty  may 
be  thus  prostituted  to  the  worst  forms  oi  tyranny. 

This  Association,  in  the  year  1851,  met  at  Brighton,  and 
framed  a  series  of  resolutions  against  homcBojtathy,  order- 
ing the  expulsion  from  the  Association  of  homoeopatha,  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  partially  practising  homceopathy,  and 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  who  met  either  of  the  above  classes 
in  consultation.  Though  illiberal,  the  Society  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  frame  these,  or  any  other  rules  which  should  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  members  present;  but,  afWr  some 
years,  finding  that  homosopathy  still  continued  to  rise  and  spread, 
in  spite  of  the  "  rules"  against  it,  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion lay  claim  to  the  further  right  of  forbidding  others,  not 
members  of  their  Society,  from  meeting  with  physicians  and 
surgeons  practising  homoeopathy ;  holding  up  to  them  I'fi  ter- 
rorem  the  active  hostility  of  the  whole  Association,  if  they  dared 
to  set  its  veto  at  defiance.  This  active  hostility  took  the  prac- 
tical form  of  threatening  to  withdraw  consultation  practice  &om 
the  reoalcitranst,  and  of  opposing  tbeir  election  to  any  post  of 
honour  or  trust. 

In  1856,  this  new  policy  was  brought  to  bear  against  Mr. 
Fergusson,  who  was  forced  to  yield  to  this  tyrannous  trades- 
unionism,  and,  in  1862,  it  has  been  similarly  brought  to  bear 
against  Mr.  Adams.  The  following  is  a  relation  of  the  facts 
which  led  to  tbe  latter  attack. 

A  few  weeks  since,  I  desired  to  obtain  a  first-rate  surgical 
opinion  upon  a  case  under  my  care.  The  leading  local  sur- 
geons had,  on  former  occasions,  refused  to  meet  me,  I,  therefore, 
did  not  again  seek  their  aid,  but  wrote  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
William  Adams  (of  tbe  Orthopiedic  and  Great  Northern  Hos- 
pitals), who  very  promptly  and  kindly  responded  to  my  call, 
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Tben  wu  do  medical  qnestioD  involTed  in  the  oonsnltadon,  the 
poiot  uoder  disaUBsion  being  one  of  a  pnrely  sutyical  Batoie. 

Some  weeks  ftftar  this  oonsultstioD,  Mr.  Adams  reoeived  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Helm,  a  yonog  snrgeon  of  this  town,  uid  stUl 
an  under- graduate  of  the  uniTersity.  To  this  letter,  Mr.  Adams 
replied,  it  led  also  to  others,  and,  finally,  Mr.  Helm  pnblisbed 
the  whole  oorrespondence  in  the  Britith  Medical  Journal,  of 
May  S4th.  In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal,  there  appeared 
a  leading  article,  in  the  usual  style  of  inveterate  and  nndying 
hostility  to  homtsopathy,  blaming  Mr.  Adams  Bevenily,  beoanae 
be  would  not  consent  to  Join  the  surgeons  of  this  town  in  re- 
fusing to  meet  me. 

With  these  few  remarka,  I  will  lay  before  you  the  oorrespoD- 
dence  and  leading  article  referred  to,  as  well  aa  some  other 
papers  bearing  on  the  subject  under  discuBBion. 

Medicai.  CoKBUMATioira  yfaa  Hoxoopaths. 

[The  following  correspondence  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for 
publication ; — J 

l.^LtUer/rom  O.  F.  Helm,  Esq. 

2,  King's  Parade,  Cambridge,  May  8rd,  1862. 

DzAB  Bib, — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  report 
just  now  current  amongst  some  members  of  our  profesdon  in  Cam^ 
bridge.     The  report  is  as  follows : — 

A  homceopathic  practitioner  here,  being  in  dificultjes  during  the 
treatment  of  a  surgical  case,  was  compelled,  a  few  weeks  since,  in 
consequence  of  the  repeated  refusals  of  the  surgeons  in  this  town  to 
give  any  countenance  to  the  homceopathic  inopositian,  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  a  London  surgeon ;  and,  according  to  the  words  of  a 
near  relative  of  the  patient,  '  Mr.  Adams,  the  great  club  foot  man, 
came  and  gave  his  advice.' 

I  conclude,  from  your  connection  with  the  Orthopiedic  Hospital, 
and  from  your  numerous  writings  on  club-fbot,  that  this  statement 
applies  to  yourself.  I  shall,  however,  be  very  glad  to  receive  from 
yon  a  denial  of  this  report ;  for,  until  some  contradiction  of  it  is  put 
forth,  I  fear  we  must  attribute  to  you  a  support  of  homoeopathe, 
which  the  Cambridge  surgeons  refuse  to  give ;  particularly  as  this  is 
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not  the  fint  oecaaioii  od  whicli  a  Mr.  Adams  is  reported  to  Iiave  oome 
to  the  BBBiBtanoe  of  the  homoeopatlis  here. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  imithfully  yours, 
W.  Adams,  Esq.  Geoeob  F.  Heih. 

2. — Letter  Jrom  William  Adams,  Esq. 

5,  Henrietta  St.,  CaveudUh  Sq.,  W.,  May  6,  1862. 

D£AK  Sib, — Oa  the  5th  of  April,  I  went  down  to  Cambrid^,  at 
the  requsBt  of  Dr.  Bayes,  to  see  a  patient  who  was  then  under  his 
care,  and  supposed  to  require  a  surgical  operation.  It  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  any  consultation  to  decide  upon  the  treatment  to  b« 
adopted;  but  if  I  considered  an  operation  necessary,  the  patient 
would  at  once  be  placed  under  my  care,  and  for  this  purpose  removed 
to  town.  I  found  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  perform  any  operation 
at  the  present  time  ;  and,  therefore,  left  the  patient  without  ezpres* 
«ng  any  opinion  as  to  the  medical  treatment  adopted  in  this^ase, 
about  which  I  was  not  asked.  There  was  not  the  least  necessity  for 
any  consultation ;  neither  was  any  consultation  held.  The  sole 
question  which  Dr.  Bayes  wished  me  to  determine  was,  whether  et 
that  time  the  performance  of  an  operation  would  afibrd  relief  to  his 
patient ;  and  if  so,  whether  I  would  take  the  case  under  my  care  for 
this  purpose. 

In  reference  to  the  general  question  of  consultations  with  hom<eo- 
pathic  practitioners,  I  may  state  that  I  hold  it  utterly  impossible  that 
any  such  consultations  can  be  held ;  as  our  practice  can  never  be 
based  upon  the  same  principles,  and  there  can  be  nothing  in  common 
between  uB ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  a  case  placed  wholly  and 
entirely  under  your  care  by  a  homieopatliic  practitioner,  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  meeting  him  in  consultation,  to  determine  the 
treatment  to  be  adopted ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  patients  readily  sub- 
mit to  take  tbe  ordinary  medicines  and  doses  of  our  recc^ised 
practice  whilst  under  surgical  treatment ;  though,  perhaps,  afterwards 
they  may  return  to  their  homceopathic  ideas.  I  may  very  safely  say 
tiiat  neither  in  London  nor  elsewhere  have  I  ever  held  a  consultation, 
or  treated  a  case  in  conjmiction  with  any  homoeopathic  practitioner. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Bayes,  who,  I  believe,  is  now  considered  to  be 
a  homceopathic  practitioner,  I  may  add  that  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  as  a  personal  friend  for  about  fifteen  years,  and 
with  his  wife's  family  for  a  much  longer  period.     I  knew  him  first 
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when  he  vna  an  allopathic  pracdtioDer,  in  good  gen»«l  practice,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  afterwardfl  at  Brighton,  where  he 
practised  as  a  physidan,  and  was  attached  for  Bome  years  to  the 
Brighton  Dispeosary.  His  health  obliged  him  to  trarel ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, after  hie  return  from  the  contineDt,  his  views  in  medicine  had  a 
homceopathic  tendency,  and  he  afterwards  settled  in  Cambrid^, 
where  I  have  occasionally  yiaited  him  as  a  friend  ;  and,  on  the  occa- 
sion  alluded  to,  Mrs.  Adams  accompanied  me  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  BayeB 
for  a  few  days. 

Of  course,  a  change  of  medical  opinions  ought  not  to  he  allowed  to 
~!t6lerfere  with  private  and  family  fi^endship ;  and  Dr.  Bayes  would 
have  too  much  good  sense  and  gentlemanly  feeling  to  place  any  friend 
in  a  false  position  with  regard  to  consultationa. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

O.  F.  Helm,  Esq.  Wh.  Adaxs. 

S.— Letter  Jrom  O.  F.  Helm,  Esq. 

2,  King's  Parade,  Cambridge,  May  9th,  1862. 
Dear  Sik, — I  must  thank  you  for  your  very  candid  letter  of  May 
Sth ;  hut  as  I  am  in  danger  of  misunderstanding  some  of  its  contents, 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  you 
examined  the  patient  referred  to  in  our  letter  in  company ^with  Dr. 
Bayes ;  i.e.,  was  Dr.  Bayes  in  the  room  at  the  time  that  the  surgical 
examination  was  made? 

An  answer  to  this  question  will  enable  me  to  understand  your  ex- 
planation more  thoroughly. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 
G.  F.  Helm,  Esq.  Geoboe  F.  Helu. 

Z.— Letter  Jrom  Wm.  Adami,  Eaq. 
S,  Henrietta  St.,  Cavendish  Sq.,  W.,  May  12,  1862. 
Dkab  Sib, — I    should  have  replied   to  your   note    earlier,   but 
was  absent  from  town,  and  returned  from  St.  Leonards  only  this 
morning. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  whether  Dr.  Bayes  was  in  the  room 
at  the  tune  I  made  the  surgical  examination  of  the  patient  at  Cam- 
bridge, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was  in  the  room  at  the 
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time.  Although,  in  deference  to  extreme  opinions  on  this  ptnnt,  it 
might  have  been  aa  well  to  have  avoided  his  presence  on  the  occa- 
sion, to  which  my  friend.  Dr.  Bayes,  would  very  readily  have  con- 
sented ;  yet,  conscientioualy,  I  could  not  feel  that  any  objecl^on  ought 
to  be  taken  to  it,  as  the  object  was  merely  to  hand  the  case  wholly 
and  entirely  over  to  my  care,  if  I  thought  an  operation  would  be  of 
any  service  to  the  patient.  The  medical  treatment  of  the  case  was 
never  touched  upon ;  neither  do  I  know  what  medicines  had  been 

The  distinction  between  receiving  a  patient  from  a  homceopath — 
all  homceopathic  attendance  and  treatment  ceasing  from  that  moment 
— and  continuing  to  attend  a  patient  conjointly  with  a  homceopath,  is 
so  broad,  and  the  circumstances  so  dissimilar,  that  they  cannot  be 
confounded  when  any  spirit  of  justice  prevails. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  surgeon  in  London  would  refuse  to  re- 
ceive a  patient  from  a  homceopath,  either  sent  by  letter,  or  by 
personal  introduction ;  nor  do  I  believe,  whatever  may  have  been 
done  in  past  Umee,  that  any  surgeon  of  repute  would  attend  a  patient 
conjointly  with  a  homteopathic  practitioner;  indeed,  I  have  never 
been  asked  to  attend  a  patient  coi^ointly  with  a  homieopath;  but,  aa 
I  remarked  in  my  former  letter,  when  sui^ry  becomes  neceasaty, 
the  patients  readily  ^ve  up  homoaopathy,  and  submit  to  our  ordinary 
allopathic  treatment,  and  afterwards  return  to  homceopathy. 
Very  truly  yours, 

G.  F.  Helm,  Esq.  Wm.  Adams. 

6. — Letter  from  George  F.  Helm,  Esq. 

9,  King's  Parade,  Cambridge,  May  15th,  1862. 
Dear  Sib, — The  distiucUons  which  you  try  to  draw  in  your  two 
letters  now  before  me,  between  holding  consultations  with  homisopaths, 
and  examining  patients  in  the  presence  of  such  persons,  are  bo  ex- 
tremely miuute  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible  to  my  mind ;  for,  if  after 
going  into  the  country  at  the  request  of  a  homceopath,  the  surgeon  is 
introduced  to  the  patient's  room  by  him,  and  examines  the  patient  in 
hie  presence,  then  I  consider,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  the  profes- 
sion will  concur  vrith  me,  that  a  consultation  has  been  held  ;  and  this 
undoubtedly  is  the  impression  which  such  an  interview  leaves  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient  and  his  friends.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consider 
your  explanations  as  in  any  way  contradicting  the  reports  to  which  I 
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bare  drawn  tout  attention :  you  have  done  vbat  the  Cambridga 
Burgeons  have,  from  a  Beaee  of  profesBional  honour,  repeatedhf  refused 
to  do;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  attribute  to  you  r  support  of 
homoeopathy  which  they  refiiBe  to  give. 

I  have  not  dieouBsed  your  letters  in  detail,  ae  it  is  my  wiafa,  with 
your  permisMon,  to  bring  them  to  the  ootice  of  the  proression  at 
large,  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Medical  Joumai,  where 
your  conduct  in  thia  matter  vill  be  discussed,  and  verdicts  given— 
possibly  of  approval — but  most  likely  in  accordance  with  the  very 
strong  opinions  which  I  entertain  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Geobob  F,   Helic. 


&.— Letter  from  Wm.  Adam*,  Esq. 

5,  Henrietta  St.,  Cavendish  Sq.,  W.,  May  16,  1862, 

Dbab  Sis, — Although  my  letters  were  not  written  with  any  view 

to  their  pubUcation,  and  matters  of  a  private  nature  were  alluded  to, 

Blill  esseatlally  they  contain  my  own  opinions  and  conviction  In  rels' 

tioo  to  the  matter  discussed,  and  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  publish 

The  distinction  which  I  draw  between  attending  patients  coq, 
jointly  vrith  homceopaths,  and  receiving  patients  for  surgical  treat' 
ment  from  homceopaths — hom<eopatby  ceasing'  from  that  time — must, 
I  feel  assured,  be  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  practice  by  all 
consulting  surgeone. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

G,  F.  Helm,  Esq.  Wu.  Aoavs. 


On  reading  over  the  above  correepoudence,  one  can  but  con- 
fess to  some  degree  of  astoniBbmeut,  at  the  coolly  dictatorial 
maimer,  in  which  a  young,  untried  man,  still  "  i»  statu  pupil- 
lari,"  intrudes  his  budding  ethioal  idea  upon  cue  who  baa 
already  won  high  proftiasional  position,  and  a  name  and  reputa- 
tion  as  an  sccompliBbed  pathologist,  a  skilful  and  inventive 
operator,  and  ao  excellent  teaober  of  his  art  in  a  metropolitM) 
medical  school.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  letters  It 
S,  and  5  bear  the  aspect  of  an  impertiaence,  and  I  am  no( 
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snrprised  to  bear  that  they  are  regarded  in  this  light,  by  the 
real  heads  of  the  profession,  the  Hospital  SurgeoiiB  of  London. 

But  not  so  do  they  appear  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  British 
Medical  Journal."  With  the  true  Milesian  spirit,  he  grasps  the 
hand  of  the  boy  that  raises  the  shout  for  the  fight,  and  msheB 
down  to  the  battle  with  these  words  : — 

Briluh  Ma^oal  Journal,  Saturday,  May  24th,  1662. 

*'  MEDICAL  COKSITLIATIOHS  WITH  HOMCEOPATHB. 

"  We  much  regret  to  find  that  we  have  agam  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  eabject  of  medical  cosBultalionB  with  homtso- 
paths.  At  another  page  will  be  found  a  correBpondence  on  thiB 
topic,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  ub  for  publication,  between 
Mr.  Adame  of  the  Orthopedic  Hoapital  and  Mr.  Helm  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

"  There  lives,  it  appears,  at  Cambridge  a  homceopatb,  with 
whom,  most  properly,  the  medical  gentlemen  of  that  town  refuse  to 
hold  any  kind  of  profeBBional  intercourse.  The  homceopath,  there- 
fore, has  to  cast  abroad  for  aaBiBtance  when  he  requires  it ;  and,  in 
the  present  case,  looking  to  the  metropolis,  invites  Mr.  Adams  to 
his  assistance.  Mr.  Adams  accepts  the  invitation,  which  comprises 
simply  the  demand  that  Mr.  Adams  is  solely  to  examine  the  patient, 
and  to  decide  whether  or  not  an  operation  is  requisite ;  if  the  opera- 
tion be  requisite,  then  the  patient  is  to  be  delivered  over  into  the 
enlire  charge  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Adams  and  the  homceopath 
eventually  do  meet ;  and  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  two,  or  by 
Mr.  Adams  alone,  is,  that  no  operation  is  required.  Mr.  Adams 
therefore  retires,  and  the  hom<Bopath  is  left  in  undoubted  possesiioa 
— we  may  say,  complete  master  of  the  situation. 

"Now  thisconference,  Mr.  Adams  says,  is  not  aconaultadonvritha 
homceopath.  We  entirely  differ  in  opinion  from  Mr,  Adams  in  this; 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  profession  does  likewise.  Indeed,  after  the 
clear  and  unmistakable  position  which  the  profession  has,  we  may 
say,  unanimously  aesumed  on  this  subject,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  any  medical  man  could  have  doubts  as  to  the  right  line  of  cod> 
duct  which  he  should  pursue  in  such  a  case.  It  is  as  clear  to  us  as 
plain  sense  can  make  it,  that  the  practice  assumed  and  defended  by 
Mr.  Adams  is  a  direct  encouragement  of  the  deception  of  bomceo- 
pathy ;  and  we  are  saUsfied  tliat  a  due  reconsideration  of  the  point 
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will  force  upon  Mr.  Adams  himself  that  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
has  chalked  out  is  in  a  false  direction. 

"  The  ques^OD  to  be  answered  is  plainly  this  ;  Does  or  does  Dot 
the  meeting  with  a  hom<eopath,  under  the  conditions  described  by 
Mr.  Adams  (and  it  is  mere  trifling  with  common  sense  to  say  that 
such  a  meeting  is  not  a  consultation),  encourage  homceopathy  and 
its  practitioners  ?  To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer  :  It 
does  encourage  the  thing',  and  the  men  Who  practise  it.  This  is 
what  you  thereby  do,  you  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  public — silently 
and  tacitly  admit  that  homceopathic  treatment  is  what  a  patient  may 
innocently  submit  to.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  no  question  of  homceo- 
pathy  comes  up  at  the  conference ;  your  silence  is  eloquent  in  its 
favour.  If  homoeopathy  be  a  quackery,  you  tacitly  foster  the 
quackery;  you  enter  no  protest  against  the  treatment  which 
the  patient  had  undergone  before  you  visited  him ;  you  enter 
no  protest  agcunst  the  treatment  which  the  patient  may  un- 
dergo when  you  leave  him.  Tou  quietly  look  on,  and,  though 
urgent  medical  ud  may  be  required  ibr  the  patient's  cure, 
though  accidents  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  his  complaint  which 
may  demand  medical  treatment — nay,  knowing  that  contingencies 
may  spring  out  of  his  eick  condition  in  which  the  patient's  very  life 
may  be  positively  sacrificed  if  medical  treatment  be  not,  and  if 
homceopathic  folly  be,  adopted — you  remun  silent.  It  is  no  con- 
cern of  yours,  you  say,  if  the  man  is  silly  enough  to  subject  himself 
to  such  a  treatment ;  let  him  pay  the  penally  of  his  folly. 

"  It  is  useless  to  pretend  the  contrary.  Meetings  of  this  kind  with 
homceopaths,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  patient,  whatever  they  may  ba 
in  the  eyes  of  the  surgeon,  a  distinct  recognition  both  of  hommo- 
pathy  and  of  the  homoeopath.  We  would  go  further  ;  and  we  will 
assert  that  the  surgeon  is,  under  such  circumstances,  responsible  for 
any  injury  which  may  thereafter  happen  to  the  patient  through  want 
of  proper  medical  treatment.  In  fact,  is  it  not  as  clear  as  the  day 
that  the  patient  suffering  under  such  injury  may  atlerwards,  with 
perfect  justice,  torn  round  on  the  surgeon  and  accuse  him  of  having 
silently  looked  ou,  and  never  warned  him  against  the  possible  contin- 
gency. What  would  the  sui^eon  answer  when  thus  accused  by  the 
patient  ?  '  You  never  told  me  that  my  life  might  he  sacrificed ;  you 
nevec  said  that  you  knew  homeopathy  to  be  a  deceit  and  snare.  It 
is  true  I  never  asked  you  the  question ;  but  what  right  had  you,  with 
your  better  knowledge  to  witness  tacitly  my  bUiid  delusion,  to  giva 
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me  no  word  of  warning.  Nay,  am  I  to  believe  that  you  would  have 
come  at  the  call  of  the  hom<BopBth,  when  other  aui^eona  had  refused 
to  do  so,  if  you  really  beliered  the  thing  vtaa  an  injury  to  me ;  that 
you  would  have  left  me  in  hie  hands  practising  injuriouely  upon  my 

"  These  are  to  our  view,  the  unanswerable  objections  which  must 
be  taken  to  Mr.  Adams'  position  in  this  matter.  A  medical  man 
has  no  right,  under  any  circuniBtances  whatever,  to  attend  the 
call  of  a  homceopath,  or  knowingly  to  meet  him  at  the  bedside  of 
the  Bick. 

"  But  we  may  go  a  step  further  in  the  apecial  case  of  Mr.  Adama, 
and  say  that,  by  hie  proceeding,  he  has  distinctly  recognised  the 
claims  of  horoteopathy  to  be  ranked  on  the  same  footing  with  medi- 
cine. This  was  the  compact  with  the  Cambridge  homceopath :  If 
an  operation,  which  we  presume  Mr.  Adams  was  to  perform,  were  pro- 
per, the  patient  was  to  he  placed  under  Mr,  Adams's  care;  if  the  opera- 
tion were  not  proper  or  not  required,  the  patient  was  to  continue  under 
the  homceopatbic  treatment.  We  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Adams  can  say 
that  this  agreement  does  not  distinctly  mean  that — but  for  the  acci- 
dent of  an  operation — bomceopatbic  treatment  was  quite  as  good 
for  the  patient  as  ordinary  medical  treatment;  or  how,  nnder  such 
circumstances,  any  other  inference  could  be  drawn  than  that  the 
merits  of  homceopathy  and  of  legitimate  medicine  are  equal,  and  that 
these  two  forms  of  treating  disease  may  be  substituted  one  for  the 
other  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  or  the  fancy  of 
the  patient. 

"The  euTgeone  of  Cambridge,  in  the  course  they  have  taken 
have  a  right  to  the  support  of  the  profession.  They  have  acted 
an  honourable  part — they  have  refused  to  do  what  Mr.  Adams  has 
done." 

Id  this  leading  article  there  are  four  pomtB  to  which  I  would 
direct  the  attention  of  the  profeBsiou. 

Firstly — ^The  asBumptioD  that  the  practice  of  homoBopathy,  by 
a  legally  qualified  medical  man,  is  so  grave  an  offence,  that  it 
necessarily  casts  faim  out  from  the  pale  of  the  profession. 

Secondly — The  aBsettion  that  a  man,  so  practising,  is  a 
"  homceopath" i.e.,  a  "  medical  sectarian,"  with  whom  " most 
properly"  the   orthodox   "  refuse   to   hold   professional  inter- 
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Thirdly — ^The  asaertioQ  that  Mr.  Adams,  in  meeting  me,  oom- 
mitted  a  profeBsional  fault,  and  that  "  a  medical  man  has  no 
right,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  attend  the  call 
of  a  komoBopath,  or  knoiringly  to  meet  Mm  at  the  bedsida 
of  the  sick." 

Fourthly — ^The  asBumption  of  the  power  to  dictate  to  Mr. 
AdamB  Trhat  his  course  shall  be— 'being  a  direct  interference 
with  the  right  of  private  judgment 

To  these  four  assertions  I  answer,  firstly — ^That  the  law  dis- 
tinctly provides  for  the  freedom  of  medical  opinion,  and  pro- 
tects the  deve!opmenl£  of  science  from  the  cramping  effeota 
of  penftl  hye-laws,  or  other  prohibitive  enactmente,  on  the  part 
of  the  Colleges  or  Universities.  I  therefore  say  that  to  exercise 
the  liberty  which  the  law  espiesdy  provides  for  me  (see  clause 
S3  of  the  New  Medici  Act)  oannot  be  an  oSetics  against  my 
profession. 

Secondly — I  deny  U)at  a  man  who  adopts  bomteopatbio 
practice,  neoessEU'ily  becomes  a  Aomasopalh,  i.e.,  a  medical  sec- 
tarian. He  still  remains  a  physician  or  a  sui^eon,  and  onght 
so  more  to  he  called  a  homceopath,  tlian  a  man  who  adopts  the 
late  Dr.  Todd's  principles  ought  to  be  called  a  "  stimulator." 

Thirdly — I  hold  that  Mr.  Adams  could  not  have  refused  to 
meet  me,  without  at  the  same  time  behaving  with  want  of  pro- 
fes»onal  courtesy.  Mr.  Adams  met  me  as  a  surgeon,  in  a 
surgical  case.  Difference  of  medical  views  offered  no  bar  to  onr 
meedng  in  this  case,  since  no  medical  question  was  involved. 
To  have  refused  to  meet  me  would  have  been  a  violation  of 
professional  etiquette  and  a  breach  of  Christian  charity.  In 
speaking  on  this  point,  a  distinguished  London  snrgeon  wrote 
thus  to  me — "  theg  have  no  right  to  complain  if  we  meet 
either  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  or  to  determine  any  sur- 
gical point,"  To  this  I  think  all  the  better  class  of  out  oppo- 
nents would  agree.  Bnt  I  would  go  a  step  further  and  say  that 
the  holding  of  apposite  opinions  on  medical  sdenoe,  offers  no 
barrier  to  a  consultation.  It  might  enhance  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  an  agreement,  bnt  the  declining  a  case  should  come 
afier  such  a  consultation  and  only  when  agreement  was  protmt 
impossible.    Indeed,  in  the  present  day,  the  chief  use  of  a 
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consultation  is  to  determine  some  difficalt  point  of  diagnosis,  and 
in  this,  as  it  involves  pathologioal  and  physiological  dicassion 
only,  the  physicians  of  both  schools  could  meet  in  accord. 

The  refusal  to  meet,  in  these  oases,  oan  only  proceed  from  the 
spirit  of  "  trades-union  persecution  :"  from  an  attempt  to  put 
down  those  who  practJso  homieopathy  by  malting  their  path 
difficult,  and  by  holding  over  the  public  the  threat  that  they 
must  expect  no  further  assistance  in  a  difBcult  case,  if  tbey  call 
in  a  physician  who  practises  homoeopathy. 

But  persecution  never  yet  trod  out  the  flame  of  truth.  Listen 
to  the  words  of  tbe  Editor  of  the  "  London  Medical  Review," 
an  allopathic  journalist.  He  says,  in  a  letter  published  in  this 
very  number  of  the  "  British  Journal"  (May  24),  "It  is  idle  for 
aa  to  contend  that  homceopalhy  is  a  subject  ne  all  ought  to 
ignore,  right  or  wrong,  it  has  somehow  or  other  got  a  hold  on 
tiie  public  mind  which  it  is  vain  to  dispute,  as  it  is  con- 
standy  obtruded  upon  us  in  practice  in  a  way  that  is  sin- 
gularly unpleasant.  I  ventjire  to  say,  there  is  scarcely  a  medical 
man  in'  the  kiugdom  who  has  not  felt  the  iufinenoe  of  this 
'  delufflon'  on  his  professional  income ;  and  it,  therefore,  behoves 
us  all  to  look  at  this  question  in  some  way  different,  to  that  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  regarded;  for  I  fear  that  tbe  'delu- 
sion' is  rather  increasing  than  otherwise. 

"Now,  sir,  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  tbe  medical  press 
on  the  question  for  years  past?  Has  it  not  been  otie  continued 
tirade  of  illiberal  persecution  ? — and  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult? Why,  as  ever  happens  in  all  persecutions,  the  persecuted 
exdte  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  and  sympathy." 

It  is  cheering  to  hear  the  "notes  of  nobler  song"  from  the 
hitherto  discordant  ranks  of  our  literary  opponents. 

Fourthly — It  scarcely  is  needful  to  do  more  than  to  point  out 
that,  whatever  may  he  the  feelings  of  the  editor  of  the  "British 
Medical  Journal,"  or  those  of  theCambridge  doctors,  they  clearly 
have  no  right  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Adams  what  is  his  line  of  duty 
This  is  "  trades-unionism"  in  ils  worst  phase.  The  individual 
surgeons  have  an  undoubted  right  to  cast  down  their  scalpels 
before  the  idol  of  their  [n^udice,  bat  they  have  no  right  to  in- 
sist on  Mr.  Adama  joining  m  aa  idolatry  be  detests. 
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I  forwarded  the  following  letter  embodying  tliese  ideas  to  the 
editor,  which  lie  published  in  the  "Journal  "for  May  31st.: — 


}  WTTH  H0H(BOPA.THS, 

Letter  from  WiUtam  Bayes,  M.D. 

Sib, —  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  to  insert  these  few  lines  in 
reply  to  an  attack  upon  my  professional  leputaUon  which  appeared  in 
your  "  Journal"  of  May  24th. 

I  have  also  some  further  claim  upon  your  space,  as  an  old  member 
of  the  British  Medical  Aesociation  ;  from  which  I  withdrew  in 
consequence  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Association  towards 
those  members  of  the  profession  who  adopted  the  practice  of  homoeo- 
pathy. 

It  is  not  to  discuss  this  policy  that  I  now  address  you ;  but  lo 
draw  your  attention  to  a  very  important  error  in  Mr.  Helm's  note  ; 
vi».,  his  having  characterised  me  as  a  homceopath. 

We  all  remember  the  result  of  the  discussion  before  a  certain 
learned  society,  as  to  why  a  glass  of  water  u>ith  afiih  m  it  webbed 
leas  than  a  glass  of  water  contiuning  no  fish ;  and  how,  after  very 
numerous  and  long  arguments  had  been  heard  on  both  sides,  it  waa 
at  last  determined  to  weigh  both  glasees,  and  ascertiua  if  the  asser- 
tion were  true. 

Now,  Mr.  Helm  might  have  spared  himself  much  trouble  had  he 
first  ascertained  whether  I  was  a  homoeopath.  - 

In  a  reply  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bruthwaite's  Tetnperala  Examination 
of  Homteopathy  {Two  tide»  to  a  Question),  I  distinctly  state  that  "  I 
object  to  the  title  of  homoeopath ;  its  assumption  savours  of  sectariaa- 
ism,"  I  am  content  with  the  title  of  physician  and  surg«on.  I  am 
an  extra-licentiate  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England ;  and  by  virtue  of  these 
diplomas,  I  am  hound  to  practise  my  profession  conscientiously,  and 
to  prescribe,  in  every  case  which  comes  under  my  care,  to  th»  hat  of 
my  judgment,  unswayed  by  prejudice,  and  undeterred  by  threats  and 
intimidation. 

It  may  offend  you,  and  some  other  members  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  that  I  have  examined  into  and  adopted  homcEopathy 
into  my  practice  j  but  my  duty  clearly  binds  me  to  use  my  own  judg- 
ment and  not  yours.     I  do  not  say  this  offensively. 

It  may  also  be  an  offence  to  certain  homoeopaths  that  I  have  occa- 
Moual  resort  to  allopathic  means ;  but  I  am  not  deterred  by  this  from 
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^v  g  an  opiate  or  ao  a|>erient ;  nor  from  using  an  enema  or  apply- 
ing a  mustard  plaster;  nor  from  uung  galvanism  or  cold  water  com- 
presBee ;  if  my  judgment  tells  me  that  any  one  of  these  is  best  for 
my  patient. 

This  is  the  course  I  conceive  it  to  he  my  duty  to  pursue  in  prac- 
tice. If  I  have  erred  in  judgment,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  I  have  kept  those  solemn  engagements  into  vrhlcli  I 
entered  when  I  became  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phyeiciana,  and 
a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  I  have  striven  to  maintain  a 
strict  eclecticism,  to  discard  sectarian  views  and  prejudices,  and  to 
bold  myself  ever  open  to  conviction.  I  therefore  hold  that  no  man 
has  more  right  to  call  me  a  bomceopath,  than  he  would  have  to  call 
me  an  allopath,  a  hydropath,  or  a  galvanist.  If  I  have  used,  any 
unprofessional  licenae  in  thus  exercismg  my  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  the  remedies  I  have  employed,  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  it  when 
summoned  to  do  so  by  the  abovenamed  CoUeges,  I  have  acted,  and 
shall  continue  to  act,  openly ;  and  hold  myself  ready,  at  any  time, 
to  defend  my  conduct  before  my  professional  brethren. 

Holding  these  views,  I  altogether  deny  the  right  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  this  town  to  refuse  to  cousult  with  me.  You  say, 
"  The  surgeons  of  Cambridge,  in  the  course  they  have  taken,  have  a 
right  to  the  support  of  the  profession." 

To  this  I  answer,  they  have  behaved  towards  me  in  an  unprofes- 
fdonal  manner,  in  reAising  to  meet  me ;  and  in  an  un-English  manner, 
in  condeming  me  unheard. 

The  late  I>r.  Bright  to  my  personal  knowledge,  prescribed 
Buspini's  styptic  in  a  case  of  htematemesis.  Was  he  a  quack  be- 
cause he  prescribed  a  quack  remedy  ?  Nearly  all  the  phj^cians  and 
surgeons  in  England  prescribe  James's  powder,  an  empirical  re- 
medy.    Does  this  make  them  all  empirics  ? 

Many  phynciana  and  surgeons  in  London  and  elsewhere  prescribe 
aconite  in  inflammations  and  fevers,  arnica  in  wounds  and  bruises, 
belladonna  in  scarlet  fever,  and  as  a  prophylactic  against  scarlet 
feyer.  Does  this  make  them  homtxopaths  ?  Nay,  I  am  told  that 
those  very  men  who  refuse  to  meet  me  because  I  prescribe  faomoe- 
opathically,  do  bo  themselves  vrithout  reproach.  I  heard  of  a  case  of 
purulent  ophthalmia,  under  one  of  the  surgeons,  having  been  cured 
by  the  application  of  gonorrhieal  matter  to  the  eye ;  and  that  another 
of  the  surgeons  had  used  the  third  dilution  of  belladonna  in  another 
case  with  good  effecL 

VOt.   XX.,  KO.   LXXXI. — JULT,    1862.  9   E 
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What  ihm  coaetitutes  a  hoinceopath }  If  tho  tue  of  two  or  three 
liDmceopathic  remedies  does  not  make  a  man  a  homceopadi,  htwr 
TDtaty  are  required  to  produce  that  result  ?  Will  the  use  of  fiAy  do 
it  ?  or  one  hundred  ?  or  three  hundred  ?  Or,  perhaps,  Uie  traosmii. 
talion  of  a  physician  into  a  faomteopath  does  not  result  ArMn  the  use 
of  a  number  of  homiBOpathic  remedies;  but  comes  from  bis  confess- 
ing to  their  use.  To  use  aomite,  arnica,  and  belladonna,  may  be 
lawful  and  right ;  but  to  acknowledge  Uiat  the^  are  used  homceopatlii- 
eallf  aaj  be  a  deadly  sin.  The  medicinca  may  be  oaed  ;  but  their 
effect  must  not  be  ascribed  to  their  hcnnceopathlcity.  Our  greatest 
poet  saf  s : 

"Hie  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet;" 
but  in  matters  of  science  it  is  usually  considered  most  conducive  to 
advancement  to  call  all  things  by  their  right  names.  I  see  no  justice 
in  holding  a  man  up  to  professional  reprobation  because  be  accepts 
the  theory  of  "similars"  as  an  explanation  for  certain  facts  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for. 

In  my  opinion,  no  man  deserves  the  title  of  bomceopath  unless  be 
confines  himself  solely  to  bomiEopatby  in  his  practice.  Such  a  man 
ceases  to  be  a  physician,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term.  On  this 
point,  I  have  always  spoken  as  strongly  as  you  would  do ;  but  the 
use  of  homcEopathic  treatment,  so  far  as  judgment  and  experience 
prove  it  to  be  advantageous  to  a  patient,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  constitute  a  man  a  homoeopath,  nor  to  give  the  members  of 
the  profesEdon  any  right  to  stigmatise  the  physician  so  using  it, 
nor  to  withdraw  themselves  from  consultation  with  him. 

Finally,  let  me  assure  Mr.  Helm  and  the  other  members  of  my 
profession,  that  I  shall  not  look  on  it  as  an  unfriendly  act  if  he  or 
they  cite  me  before  any  legally  constituted  court-medical,  such  as 
before  the  College  of  Physicians  or  the  College  of  Surgeons.  I  will 
offer  every  facility  to  a  full  inquiry,  and  will  accept  their  decision  on 
the  matters  in  dispute ;  but  I  must  protest  against  the  un-English 
and  unprofessional  proceedings  by  which  the  members  of  this  town 
have  sought  to  blacken  my  reputation. 

I  am,  etc., 

WUXIUI   B^TXS. 

Cambridge,  Uay  S5tb,  1063. 
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To  tbis  letter  the  Editor  vonoheafed  n  reply  in  ft  leading 
article  in  the  same  number,  as  under  :— 

Leading  Arlicle,  extracted  from  the  Britiah  Medical  Journal, 
May  ZUt. 

"WHAT  IS  X.   HOMfflOriTH? 

"  We  have  more  than  once  been  forced  to  argue  with  members  of 
the  profesaion  as  to  what  does  and  what  does  not  constitute  a  pro- 
fessional consultation  with  homoeopaths ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
we  hare  always  felt  that  if  men  would  only  listen  to  common  sense 
as  their  guide,  instead  of  to  their  private  interests,  there  never  would 
bave  been  any  need  for  such  an  argument. 

"It  appears  that  there  are  iadividuals  possessing  the  title  of 
Doctors,  who  practise  bomceopathy,  and  yet  do  not  know  what  a 
hom<eopath  is.  At  another  page  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Bayes,  the  gentleman  alluded  to  (in  a  correspondence  published  in 
last  week's  '  Journal')  as  the  homcEopath  with  whom  Mr,  Adams, 
of  the  Orthopeedic  Hospital,  had  held  medical  consultation.  Dr. 
Bayes,  though  he  practises  bomceopathy,  declares  that  he  is  not  a 
homcGopath.     He  feels  insulted  at  the  insinuation. 

"  We  would  call  attention  to  his  epistle,  because  it  shows  (if  any- 
thing more  were  wanted  as  a  proof)  ao  clearly  the  deceptive  cha- 
racter, in  the  face  of  the  public,  of  the  thing  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  bomceopathy.  Dr.  Roberts  of  Manchester,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  lately  proved  to  demonstration  that  men  under  the 
guise  and  name  of  bommopaths  are  practising  medicine  after  the 
-manner  of  medical  men  ;  uung  the  same  therapeutical  agents,  giving 
the  same  doses  of  drugs,  and  putting  their  patients  under  similar 
conditions  to  those  usually  prescribed  by  medical  men.  This  they 
do,  and  boast  themBelves  to  be  homeopaths;  and  so  induce  the 
public  to  set  down  the  good  results  of  their  practice  to  the  credit  of 
bomceopathy. 

Are  we,  then,  unjust  when  we  say  that  the  practice  of  bomceopathy 
is,  in  great  part,  dishonest  as  well  as  delusive?  And  ought  we 
not,  with  such  considerations — such  flagrant  proofs  of  dishonesty  in 
its  practice  before  us — to  be  especially  careful  to  eschew  all  profes- 
sional tampering  with  homcEopathy  ?  That  there  are  men  amongst 
the  homceopaths,  who  honestly  believe  the  Hahnemannic  theory,  and 
honourably  practise  what  they  believe,  we  doubt  not  for  a  moment 
2  E  2 
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And  sU  we  can  furly  do  with  such  men  is  to  pi^  their  umplicily  Bad 
avoid  their  profeBeional  acquainttmce.  But,  as  we  have  already  said. 
and  know  right  well,  at  this  present  moment  the  great  bod;  of  tbe 
homcEopaths  are  acting  and  sailing  along  under  lalee  coIoutb.  Th^ 
pretend  to  one  thing,  and  pracdee  another;  and  doubly  practise  upon 
the  creduliQ^  of  the  public,  acting  as  medical  men  under  tbe  title  of 
homoeopaths ;  practising  medicine,  and  telling  their  patients  that  it 
is  homffiopathicall;  they  are  being  treated. 

"  With  regard  to  Dr.  Bayes,  we  will  readily  admit  what  he 
claims — that  he  ia  acting,  in  all  he  does  in  this  matter,  according  to 
the  peremptory  dictates  of  hie  reason,  his  knowledge,  and  his  con- 
science. But  then  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  men  who 
honestly  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  'similars'  possess  a  logic  of  their 
own.  There  is  no  ai^uing  with  them  according  to  the  ordinary  sense 
of  mankind.  What,  for  instance,  are  we  to  do  with  Dr.  Bayes,  as 
he  writes  himself  down?  He  practises  homceopathy,  but  is  indignant 
at  being  called  a  hommopath.  He  says  that,  by  acting  as  he  does, 
be  keeps  the  solemn  engagements  he  entered  into  with  the  Colleges 
to  which  he  belongs ;  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  if  he  had  told  the 
Colleges,  when  he  entered  into  those  engagements,  what  his  con- 
science now  sug^sts  to  him  as  the  right  line  of  practice,  the  Colleges 
would  have  entered  into  no  engagements  with  him.  He  is  hold  also 
in  nowoffering  to  defend  himself  before  Colleges  which  have  no  power 
over  htm.  He  is  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  men  of  Cambridge  have 
just  as  much  right — are  just  as  much  hound  In  conscience — to  refuse 
to  meet  him,  as  he  is  to  practise  homoeopathy.  He  argues  that  Dr. 
Bright,  in  using  Buspini's  styptic,  was  as  much  of  a  quack  as  the 
man  who  practises  homoeopathy !  He  thinks  the  cases  similar ! 
Does  the  fact,  he  asks,  of  many  physicians  and  surgeons  prescribing 
aconite  and  belladonna  make  them  homoeopaths  i  A  demi-homceopatfa, 
he  asserts,  may  be,  hut  an  entire  homoeopath  ceases  to  be  a  physician. 
He  fully  goes  with  us  in  denunciation  of  the  homoeopath  pur»  »t  timph. 
What  will  the  homoeopathic  fraternity  say  to  this  new  confession  of 
modified  homoeopathic  credulity  ?  As  a  specimen  of  aberration  of 
lo^c,  and  particularly  as  a  proof  of  the  position  which  homteopathj 
is  now  made  to  assume — its  shifting  shuffling  character — we  have 
called  attention  to  this  letter." 

This  ardole  appeared  to  me  to  demand  an  answer,  especially 
as  the  Editor  entirely  "  begged  the  question  "  as  to  the  Ugality 
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of  tbe  liberty  we  olaim  on  matters  medical.  I  therefore  sent 
him  the  following  letter : — 

"Totha  Editor  of  the  BriHih  Mfdioat  Journal. 

"  O0HBI7LTA.TIOirS  WITH  E011(B0PA.THinS. 

**Sut, — I  have  to  thaok  you  for  your  conrteay  in  inserting  the 
letter  which  I  forwarded  to  you  last  week. 

'  "  I  shall  esteem  it  an  equal  favour,  if  you  will  grant  me  a  Utile 
■pace  in  your  valuable  pagea,  to  notice  a  few  pointa  in  your  leading 
article  upon  that  letter ;  presuming  that  it  is  aa  much  your  deure  as 
mine  to  elicit  truth,  and  not  to  darken  or  confuse  it, 

"In  controrerstal  writing  two  points  appear  to  me  to  be  per- 
manent. Fintbf,  to  give  your  opponent  credit  for  perfectly  good 
faith ;  and,  teeotuUy,  to  be  very  careful  that  all  the  faett  should  t>e 
fully  and  accurately  stated. 

"  In  the  leading  article,  '  What  is  a  Houceofath  Y  yon  speak  of 
my  consultation  widi  Mr.  Adams,  aa  a  '  m«fi«a/ contuUotton ;' 
whereas  it  was  purely  surgical,  and  one  in  which  no  point  of  difference 
as  to  medical  treatment  could  arise. 

*'  I  must  further  ask  your  forbeanm^e  if  I  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  latter  part  of  the  same  artide,  in  which  you  say  that,  / 
u/nore  the  fact  thai,  if  I  had  told  the  Cblleges,  when  I  entered  into 
my  engagement*  with  them,  what  my  conscience  now  tuggettt  a*  the 
right  Une  of  practice,  the  CoQegee  would  have  entered  into  no  engage- 
menu  with  me. 

"It  does  not  appear  quite  clear  whether  you  mean  that  the  Col- 
leges would  have  receded  me,  if  I  had  told  them  that  I  intended  to 
practise  homoeopathy,  or  whether  you  intend  to  convey  that  they 
would  have  rejected  me,  if,  aUtei  having  proved  to  them  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  therapeuttet,  &c.,  of  the  day,  I  had  added  that  I 
should,  nevertheless,  adopt  new  remadiei  from  time  to  time,  and 
'  prescribe,  in  every  case,  according  to  my  judgment,'  the  new  or  the 
<dd> 

**  If  your  article  is  to  bear  the  latter  interpretation,  and  had  the 
pledge  been  exacted  from  each  candidate  that  he  would  promise  to 
restrict  himself  to  the  practice  and  the  remedies  in  vogue,  or  even  to 
the  theories  in  vogue,  on  the  day  of  his  examination,  I  opine  that  but 
few  new  members  would  have  been  enrolled  at  either  College, 

"  But  if  you  meant  that  had  I  confessed  myself  a  homceopath. 
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-  they  would  not  have  paned  me — to  this  I  feel  botrnd  to  answer.  In 
justice  to  myself,  that  at  the  time  I  obtained  my  degrees,  I  ms 
entirely  ignorant  of  homceopathic  practice,  and  hsd  a  veiy  imperfect 
and  unjust  view  of  homixopathic  principles.  Had  I,  at  that  time 
knawn  or  practised  either,  I  should  have  deemed  it  right  to  kvow 
such  knowledge  and  such  practice. 

"  As  to  the  consequences  of  such  an  STOwal,  it  is  scarcely  profit- 
able to  discuss  what  might  have  beat,  in  the  presence  of  what  ia. 

Still  I  beUeve  the  College  of  Physicians  has  not  attempted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  medical  liberty  of  its  eandidatcs,  or  its  members, 
unce  the  days  when  it  imprisoned  Dr.  Qroenvelt  for  administering 
cantharides — and  the  College  of  Su^eons  has  passed  men  who 
have  made  no  secret  of  their  belief  in  homieopathic  medication. 

"  The  position  which  I  assumed  in  my  letter,  when  I  challenged 
my  opponents  to  cite  me  before  the  Colleges,  is  not  an  empty  boast, 
but  is  made  to  illustrate  the  proposition,  that,  if  I  have  broken  no 
lau>t  I  ought  to  tuffer  n«  pwnishment, 

"  In  adopting  homceopathy  into  my  practice,  I  have  broken  no  clause 
in  the  Medicdl  Act,  nor  any  bye-law  of  the  CoUege  of  Phyticiana  or 
ColUge  of  Surgeon*. 

"  The  23rd  Clause  of  the  new  Medical  Act,  makes  it  illegal  for 
any  College  '  to  impose  upon  any  candidate  an  obligation  to  adopt 
or  refrain  from  adopting  the  practice  of  any  particular  theoiy  of  medi- 
ae and  surgery' — but  it  does  not  take  away  their  'power'  over 
me  if  I  have  coounitted  any  act  unworthy  of  my  profeeeioaal  honour. 

"  Nor  do  I  object  to  meet,  openly,  any  charge  of  aon-professional 
conduct  (if  my  opponents  can  charge  me  with  such),  either  before 
the  Colleges,  or  before  some  fairly  constituted  'Court  Medical,' 
such  as  that  which  has  recently  tried  the  case  betwe^i  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  I.  B.  Brown. 

"  All  that  I  ask  of  the  members  of  the  profession  is  that  they 
should  adhere  strictly  to  the  law.  Their  present  conduct  towards 
me  savours  more  of  the  un-English  law  of  Judge  Lynch  than  of  the 
well  ordered  adjuBtment  of  an  English  dispute. 

"English  law  considers  every  man  innocent  till  he  ia  proved 
guilty.  My  oppcments  have  condemned  me  unheard  and  without  one 
tittle  of  evidence  against  me. 

"  It  is  thus  that  I  answer  the  assertion,  '  that  the  men  of  Gan^ 
bridge  have  just  as  much  right — are  just  as  much  bound  in  con- 
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science — to  refdae  to  meet  bim  (Dr.  Baf  es)  n  be  hn  to  pMetim 
honuBopathf.' 

"  I  am  acting  with  the  strictest  legality,  botli  in  accordance  witb  t^ 
Medical  Act  and  with  the  bye-laws  of  the  Colleges  to  wbt^  I 
belong,  wbile  the  profesBional  men  of  Cambridge  Lynek  me  becassv 
I  hold,  to  Bome  extent,  viewi  oftreatmtnt  tUffering  Jrom  their  oKn. 

"  I  muat  add  that  I  should  not  have  bnraght  the  conduct  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Cambridge  before  the  profesnon  at  large, 
had  they  not  gone  so  far  heyond  all  bounds  of  moderation. 

"  Not  content  with  refusing  to  meet  me  in  conioltation  themeelvea, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  on  what  possible  principle  of  justice  they 
should  attempt  to  deter  others  (who  hare  not  the  same  objection  as 
d>emaelTes]  from  giving  me  the  benefit  of  their  advice. 

"  They  Lynch  me  for  doing  that  which  is  legal,  and  they  threaten  to 
Lytteh  any  one  who  wont  join  them  in  lynching  nte. 

"  Show  me  that  I  break  any  law  or  bye-law  of  the  profesnon  or  of 
the  colleges,  and  I  will  submit,  without  raising  any  quibble,  to  the 
legal  punishment.  But  if  I  have  broken  no  law,  I  protest  against 
being  illegally  punished. 

"  I  am,  yours,  &c,, 

"  WiLLiAu  Bates. 

"  Camhri^e,  June  1,  1862." 


This  letter  was  refased  inseitioD  by  the  Editor,  but  it  waa 
noticed  ia  the  subjoined  paragraph : — 

*'  Ds.  Bates.— We  really  cannot  see  that  justice  to  Dr.  Bayes 
demands  the  publicatioa  of  bis  second  letter  to  us.  With  the 
homcsopathic  logic  to  which  we  formerly  referred,  he  says :  '  You 
qieak  of  my  consultation  with  Mr.  Adams  as  a  medical  consultatitm, 
whereas  it  was  purely  surgical.'  Are  not  surgeons  medical  men } 
Besides,  what  are  we  to  understand  as  to  the  fact  of  a  consultation  ? 
Mr.  Adams  says  there  was  no  coniultalion  at  all;  Dr.  Bayes  says 
there  waa  a  consultation,  but  that  it  was  surgical.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen do  not  seem  to  be  helping  each  other  much  in  attempting  to 
define  distinctions  without  differences.  Dr.  Bayes  also  wishes  to 
know  what  we  meant  about  the  Colleges  entering  into  no  engage- 
ment with  htm  under  certain  circumstances.  We  meant  simply  this: 
that,  if  he  had  stated  a  belief  in  homoeopathy  when  be  presented 
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binuelf  for  esunimttion,  he  would  have  been  '  rejected ' — ■'.  «.,  not 
admitted  a  member  of  tbem.  Dr.  Bayes  states,  what  everybody 
knows,  Ibat  he  breaks  no  medical  Act,  nor  bye-law  of  Colleges,  in 
practising  homceopathy;  and  he  therefore  accuses  those  who  refuse 
to  meet  him  of  bemg  Lynchers.  He  would  like  to  be  tried  by  « 
College,  or  even  by  a  couple  of  referees.  *  They '  (the  Cambridge 
doctors)  'Lynch  me  for  doing  that  which  is  legal,  and  they  threaten 
to  Lynch  every  one  who  won't  join  them  in  Lynching  me.'  We 
give  Dr.  Bayes  all  the  credit  he  can  ask  for  the  strictest  honesty  in 
this  matter  of  his  credulity ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  must  in  a  like 
manner  give  us  the  same  credit  for  strict  honesty  in  believing  that 
no  member  of  the  medical  profession  who  believes  homoeopathy  to 
he  be  a  delusion,  can  honourably  and  honestly  have  medical  iater- 
course  with  homceopaths.  We  therefore  praise  the  men  of  Cam. 
bridge  for  their  resolute  demeanour  in  the  matter  of  homoeopathic 
consultations." 

There  is  something  very  lodicriooa  in  the  confneion  which 
exists  in  the  editorial  mind  of  the  British  Medical  Journalist. 
He  cannot  see  any  difference  between  a  "  surfficai"  and  a 
"m^fiftca/"  consultation,  and  aake,  in  the  piteous  helplessness 
of  inextricable  mental  confusion.  Are  not  surgeons  medical 
men  1  The  Editor's  ideas  of  logic  appear  to  be  quite  on  a  pat 
with  those  of  the  celebrated  logician  who  proved  that  an  "  eel 
pie  "  was  a  "figeon." 

He  says  that  a  "  surgical  consultation"  is  a  "medical  con- 
sultation," hocause  a  surgeon  is  sometimes  called,  in  oommoa 
parlance,  a  "  medical  man  !" 

Then  be  still  hugs  the  idea  that,  if  I  had  staled  my  holier  in 
homceopathy  when  I  presented  myself  for  examination,  I 
should  have  been  rejeoted.  Yet  he  very  well  knows  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  homoeopathy  at  tltat  time,  and,  since  that  time, 
the  law  says  distinctly,  that  the  colleges  shall  "impose  no 
restriotions  as  to  any  particular  theory,"  on  candidates.  Does 
the  Editor  forget  that  the  reason  why  Guy  Faux  did  not  walk 
over  Westminster  Sridge,  was  simply  because  Westminster 
Sridge  was  not  built  till  after  Guy  Faux  was  dead. 

But,  seriously,  I  thank  the  Editor  for  this  admission :  "  Dr. 
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Bayen  states  what  everybody  hnoies,  that  he  breaks  no  medical 
act,  nor  bye-law  of  colleges,  in  practising  homeopathy T 

On  this  I  am  content  to  take  my  staDd,  and  to  ask  my  pro- 
fessional  brethren  why,  if  I  have  broken  no  law  or  bye-law, 
they  treat  me  as  a  culprit  ?  They  stand  convicted  of  lawless- 
ness out  of  their  own  mouth. 

Id  conclusioD,  let  me  bring  to  the  remembrance  of  the  better 
of  my  adversaries,  the  words  of  a  great  man  when  unlawfully 
acoueed.  "  For  if  I  he  an  offender,  or  have  committed  any- 
thing worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die :  bat  If  there  be  none 
of  these  things  whereof  these  accuse  me,  no  man  may  deliver 
me  unto  them.     I  appeal  unto  GEesar. " 

I  too  appeal  unto  Cesar — to  that  public  opinion  which  has, 
in  the  present  day,  decided  qiany  and  weighty  points,  and 
which  has  rescued  many  oppressed  from  their  oppressors.  And 
I  have  every  confidence  that  their  decision  will  favour  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  of  science. 

It  rejoices  me  to  see,  as  &  sign  of  the  times,  that  the  Editors 
of  the  "London  Medical  Review"  and  of  the  "Medical 
Oircular,"  openly  express  their  disapprobatjon  of  the  course 
adopted  by  the  *'  British  Medical  Joarnal,"  while,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  both  the  "Lancet"  and  "Medical  Times"  have 
hitherto  stood  aloof  and  kept  ominous  silence. 
Cambridge,  June  10, 1863. 

A  STUDY  OF  HTDBOCYANIC  ACID. 

By  HSNBE  B.  Madden,  M.D.,  and  Bichabd  Hdoheb, 
L.B.C.P.,  Ed.  (Exam.)  M.B.C.S. 

Inteoddction. — ^Hydrocyanic  Acid,  although  one  of  the  most 
powerful  end  frequently  used  of  poisons — although  its  main 
physiological  elfeote  are  of  a  purely  dynamic  character,  and 
tolerably  well  known,  at  least  phenomenally,  has,  nevenhelese, 
been  very  rarely  used  in  homceopathic  practice.  In  the  old 
school  even,  its  empirical  use  is  practically  restricted  to  the 
relief  of  pain  and  sickness  of  the  stomach,  and  of  spasmodic 
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affeotioDS  of  the  orgaos  oi  respiiatjon.*  To  reseoe  tbe  medi' 
oiae  from  this  aodeeetved  negleot,  and  to  iodicate  with  pie- 
dsion  ita  sphere  of  usefulness,  is  the  object  of  the  following 
paper.  We  are  especially  arged  to  the  task  from  our  growing 
oonviotion,  that  in  Hydrocyanio  Aeid  we  possess  tii&  tnui 
oarative  agent  for  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  intisctable 
disorders  which  afBict  hamaoity — we  meaa  epilepsy. 

HiSTOBT. — ^The  poisoooas  energy  of  the  Bitter  Almond  and 
of  the  Cherry  Laurel  had  heen  long  &miliaily  known  ;  bat  the 
jHincipIe  upon  which  this  property  of  tbeir's  depends  was  dis- 
covered in  1783  by  Scbeele,  and  was  first  obtuned  in  a  state 
of  parity  by  Oay  Lussao.  It  is  this  which  is  commonly  known 
as  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Acid. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Chabactebs. — The  pure  or  aaby- 
drouB  Frussic  Acid  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  cyanogen  (H.  +  Cy.).  henoe  the  name  "  Hydro- 
oyanio."  It  is  liquid,  limpid,  and  colourless.  "It  has  an  acrid, 
pungent  taste,  and  a  very  peculiar  odour,  which,  when  diffused 
through  the  air,  has  a  distant  resemblance  to  that  of  Bitter 
Almonds  ;  but  is  accompanied  with  an  impression  of  acridity 
on  the  nostrils  and  back  of  the  throat  It  is  an  error,  however, 
to  suppose,  as  very  many  have  done,  that  the  odour  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Almond.  It  boils  at  80°,  and  freezea  at  0° 
It  is  very  inflammable.  It  decomposes  spontaneously,  and 
becomes  brown  sometimes  in  an  hour,  and  commonly  within 
twelve  hours,  nnlees  it  is  kept  very  cold.  When  united  nitb 
water  it  forms  the  acid  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  now  kept  in 
the  chemists'  shops.  In  this  state  it  has  the  same  appearance, 
taste,  and  smell  as  the  pure  acid ;  bat  it  is  less  volatile,  does 
not  bum,  and  may  be  preserved  long  without  change,  if 
excluded  from  the  light.  In  cooseqaence  of  its  volatility, 
however,  it  becomes  weak,  unless  kept  with  great  care." 
(Christison). 

•  See  ChrifdflOD'i  DwpMtMtary.  m  Mrt.   Feiein'BJfatwta  J((dwa,2ndEd.f 
vol,  L  p.  442-8. 
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80CSCEB,  Compounds,  &o. — Medicinal  Frassic  Acid  is 
ordinarily  obtained  from  the  Ferro-oyanide  of  Potassiam,  by 
the  re-action  with  this  subatance  of  Salphurio  Acid.  It  is  also 
contained  In  many  vegetable  productions,  as  the  bitter  almond, 
the  cherry  laurel  (Laurooeiasus),  the  leaves  of  the  Acacia,  tba 
sweet  almond,  and  the  oommoD  lilac ;  the  kernels  of  the 
cherry,  peach,  nectarine,  damson,  moantaio  ash,  and  apricot, 
with  the  leaves  of  the  corresponding  trees;  the  seeds  of  Apples 
and  pears ;  and  the  root  of  the  Jatropha  Manihot,  or  bittoi 
Gasaava,  of  the  West  Indies.  Of  these,  the  bitter  almond  and 
the  oberry  laurel  aro  of  most  importance.  In  the  bitter  almond 
the  aoid  does  not  exist  ready  formed,  but  is  produced  by  the 
agency  of  water  on  the  pulp.  The  essential  oil  ia  highly 
poisonons,  containing,  as  it  does,  about  12'76  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  Fruseic  Acid.  The  distilled  waters  of  the  bitter 
almond  and  cherry  laurel  vary  much  in  strength,  their  quantum 
of  acid  ranging  from  0'25  to  1  per  cent.  The  compounds  of  thia 
acid  with  alkaline  bases  are  highly  poisonous ;  tbe  Cyanide  of 
Potassium  being  one  of  the  most  formidable  poisons  known. 
Its  compounds  with  metals  vary  much  in  character ;  the 
cyanide  of  iron  (Frussian  blue)  being  altogether  inert,  the 
cyanide  of  Mercury  behaving  like  Mercury,  and  the  cyanide  of 
diver  like  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

Physiological  Action. — We  shall  best  study  the  physio- 
logical action  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  by  relating  some  of  the 
numerous  cases  of  poisoning  by  it  which  are  on  record,  adding 
such  commentaries  as  may  be  necessary  to  eUcit  the  meaning  of 
the  symptoms.  We  shall  then  give  some  account  of  tbe  prov- 
ings  which  have  been  made  with  thia  drug  upon  the  healthy 
body. 

The  following  case  is  extracted  by  Dr.  Hempel  from  the 
Lancet  {Materia  Medica,  p.  833).  We  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  in  what  volume  or  number  of  that  journal  it  is  con- 
tained.    Tbe  narrator  is  Dr.  Letheby  : — 

"  A  girl,  aged  S2  years,  swallowed,  by  mistake,  a  dose  of 
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Prnsaic  Acid,  equivatect  to  a  little  less  than  a  grain  of  tha 
pure  poison.  At  the  time  vhen  this  was  taken,  she  was  sitting' 
in  a  chair;  bnt  she  instantly  jumped  up,  ran  for  a  short 
distance,  holding  up  her  amis,  and  gasping,  as  it  were,  for 
breath ;  she  then  fell,  became  insensible,  and  was  violently 
oonvulsed  ;  the  muscles  of  her  face  undergoing  great  distortion, 
her  limbs  becoming  spasmodically  extended,  and  her  head 
drawn  down  upon  her  shoulders.  In  this  state  she  was  removed 
to  her  bed,  and  was  seen  directly  a^rwards  by  Mr.  Watson,  who 
Jbund  her  lying  on  her  back,  with  the  body  drawn  a  little  for- 
wards ;  the  limbs  fixed  and  extended  in  tetanic  spasm ;  the  whole 
face  swollen,  tui^d,  and  almost  purple  from  congestion;  the  jaws 
clenched ;  the  month  covered  with  foam  ;  the  eyes  half  closed, 
but  prominent  and  glistening,  with  their  pupils  widely  dilated, 
and  quite  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  She  was  bi-eath- 
ing  slowly  with  deep,  prolonged  inspirations,  and  uttering  a 
low,  moaning  noise.  The  pulse  at  her  wrist  could  not  be  felt, 
although  the  heart  still  continued  to  beat  with  a  feeble,  flutter- 
ing effort. 

"  The  symptoms  so  closely  resembled  an  epileptic  fit,  that 
the  medical  gentlemen  who  were  called  in  supposed  at  first  that 
the  patient  was  labouring  under  suob  an  attack;  but  soon 
discovering  that  she  was  suffering  under  the  action  of  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid,  they  instantly  adopted  means  for  her  recovery,  but 
without  the  least  avail,  for  the  breathing  became  slower  and 
slower;  the  limbs  at  this  time  remaining  fixed  and  immovable, 
and  she  died  in  fcam  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poison. 

"  The  post  mortem  appearances  in  this  case  were  as  usual 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  The  cerebral 
vessels,  both  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  full  of  black,  fiuid  blood ;  the  lungs  highly  congested, 
but  free  from  tubercle  or  other  disease ;  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  full  of  black,  uncoagulated  blood." 

Upon  this  narrative  we  would  make  the  following  remarks  :— 

1.     llie  tetanic  character  of  the  convulsions  in  this  case  is 

very  well  marked;  and  this  type  of  spasm  almost  invariably 
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obtains  io  poieoning  by  this  drug.  We  are  thus  led  to  set  it 
down  as  an  exoitant  of  the  motor  tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
only  other  posaible  source  of  the  tetanus  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
would  he  its  excitant  influence  on  the  medulla  oblongata ;  for  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  Professor  Weber,  that  if  the  medulla 
flhlongata  be  escited  by  galTaniem,  general  tetanic  oonvolsiona 
are  the  consequence,  which  resemble  those  obseired  in  persona 
poisoned  by  strychnia.*  But  an  experiment  by  Wedemeyet 
shews  conclusiTely  the  independent  action  of  our  drag  upon  the 
spinal  cord.  He  divided  the  cord  between  the  last  dorsal  and 
the  first  lumbar  vertebrte,  so  that  the  hind  legs  were  completely 
paralysed  and  insensible  to  mechanical  irritants  ;  Hydrocyanic 
Acid  was  then  introduced  into  one  of  the  hind  legs ;  in  one 
minute,  symptoms  of  poisoiiing  commenced  ;  the  hind,  as  well 
as  the  fore-logs,  were  violently  convulsed,  and  in  twelve 
minutes  the  animal  was  dead.f 

%.  The  next  most  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of 
asphyxia.  The  face  was  "  swollen,  turgid,  and  almost  purple 
from  congestion  ; "  and  after  death  the  head,  lungs,  and  heart 
were  found  goiged  with  dark  and  fluid  blood.  The  "  gasping 
for  breath,"  with  which  the  symptoms  set  in,  and  the  laboured 
respiration  which  went  on  until  death,  points  to  the  cause  of 
this  asphyxia,  viz.,  to  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  entrance 
of  air  through  the  respiratory  passages.  This  spasmodic 
character  of  the  dyspnoea  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  is  frequently 
notioed  by  writers  on  toxicology,  and  narrators  of  cases  of 
poisoning.  To  account  for  it,  we  have  only  to  extend  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  drug  in  the  spinal  cord  up  into  the 
medulla  ohlongau,  which,  indeed,  is  nothing  but  the  intra- 
cranial continuation  (as  its  name  implies)  of  the  medulla 
Spinalis.  This  being  the  centre  of  the  pneumogastrio  nerves, 
its  excitation  will  necessarily  give  rise  to  laryngismus,  traohe- 
lismus,  and  bronchial  spasm  like  that  of  asthma. 

3.  Another  phenonmenon  observed  by  Professor  Weber, 
after  galvanism  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  was  stoppage  of  the 
action  of  the  heart.*     Claude  Bernard  has  demonstrated  that 

•  See  Althsma  cm  MeditnA  HUdricityff.  74. 
tHempel,  Op.  dL,  p.  823. 
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this  inflaence  ig  trasmitted  to  the  heart  tbrough  tlie  pneniito>- 
gastrio  neires ;  and  Brown  Beqnard  has  shown  that  this,  and 
not  any  interference  with  a  "  nceud  vital, "  or  respiratory  ceatre, 
13  the  cause  of  the  sudden  death  vhioh  follows  upon  tho 
operation  of  "  pithing."  We  should  be  disposed  to  refer  to 
excitation  of  the  medulla  ohiongata,  the  imperceptible  pulse 
and  feeble  fluttering  action  of  the  heart  noticed  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  the  exceedingly  sudden  death,  which  so  often  occurs  in 
poisoning  by  this  drug,  and  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  consequent  on  pithing. 

4.  The  last  phenomenon  which  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness.  In  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  tax 
which  this  case  was  at  first  mistaken  by  the  medical  attendants, 
this  symptom  arises  from  a  contraction  of  the  cerebral  arteries ; 
the  excitement  of  the  medulla  oblongata  being  directed  upon 
these  through  the  medium  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  with 
which  it  com  man  ice  tea.  We  have  already  ascertained  the 
presence  of  excitement  of  this  centre  in  the  case  before  us;  and 
in  the  dilated  and  insensible  pupil,  with  prominent  and  glisten- 
ing eyeball,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  exottaljon  of  the 
cervical  sympathedo.  We  therefore  believe  onrselvea  full; 
justified  in  setting  down  the  sodden  lose  of  consciousness  in 
this  case  to  contraction  of  the  cerebral  arteries  by  the  excitant 
influence  transmitted  &om  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  through  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

6.  Lastly,  we  think  that  every  reader  of  the  case  vrill  under- 
stand the  mistake  of  the  medical  attendants,  who  regarded  it  at 
first  aa  a  severe  epileptic  paroxysm.  The  sudden  felling  and 
loss  of  consciousness,  with  dilated  pupil ;  the  subsequent  laryn< 
gismus,  empurpled  &ce,  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  oonvulsiona — 
together  form  a  perfect  pictnre  of  the  attack  of  this  frightfbl 
disease.  We  know  of  no  other  drug  capable  of  causing  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  except  occasion' 
ally  some  of  the  UmbelUFene,  especially  the  CEnantbe  Crooata. 
The  only  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  character  of  the 
general  oonynlsions,  which  here  are  tonic,  bat  in  epilepsy 
clonic.  But  this  i^  accounted  for  by  the  independent  action  of 
Hydrocyanic  Acid    upon   the   spinal    cord,   which   it  excites 
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similarly  to  strjolmiB.  The  coDTulBionB  of  epilepsy  are  dne 
either  to  the  circulation  of  noQ-artenalised  blood,  thae  reBem- 
bling  those  of  poisoning  by  Oarbonic  Acid,  or,  in  some  yet 
nnexplaiDed  manner,  are  the  direct  oonseqnenoe  of  the  sudden 
cutting  ofT  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain. 

II. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  Hydrocyanio  Aoid  are  so 
uniform,  and  the  above  case  is  so  typical  of  its  ordinary  effects, 
that  ve  sbalJ  content  ourselves  with  summaries  of  a  few  other 
cases. 

1.  Professor  Ghristison  gives  the  following  summary  of  a 
case  of  involuntary  poisoning,  taken  from  the  Revue  Medicale, 
for  I62S,  vol.  I.,  p.  S65.  The  case  is  recorded  at  length  in 
Hempel's  Materia  Medica,  p.  S24. 

"Very  soon  after  swallowing  a  tcaspoonliil  of  the  diluted 
acid,  he  felt  a  confusion  in  the  head,  and  then  fell  down 
insensible  as  suddenly  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  There  was 
difficult  breathing;  small  pulse,  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  left 
wrist ;  ■  bloating  of  the  face  and  neck ;  dilated  and  insensible 
pupils;  and  lock-jaw.  Afterwards  he  had  several  fits  of 
tetanus ;  one  of  them  extremely  violent.  In  about  two  hours 
and  a  half  he  began  to  recover  his  intellect,  and  rapidly 
became  sensible." 

The  epileptiform  loss  of  consciousness,  the  tetanoid  convul- 
sions, and  the  spasmodic  dyspnoea  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  are 
well  marked  in  this  case. 

2.  Dr.  Taylor*  gives  the  following  account  of  the  poisoning 
of  seven  epileptic  patients  in  the  BicStre,  at  Paris,  by  an  over- 
dose of  this  drug: — 

"  The  symptoms,  as  they  are  described  by  Orfila  and  Devergie, 
were  as  follows ; — Seven  minutes  after  the  poison  had  been 
swallowed,  all  the  patients  were  found  lying  on  their  beds  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  ;  they  all  had  convulsions.     The  respira- 

*  On  Poiioni,  iBt  Ed.,  p.  664, 
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tioD  VBB  loud  and  fannied,  tlie  moatb  oovered  with  &oth,  the 
body  ID  a  state  of  perapiration,  and  the  pulse  frequent.  To  this 
stage  of  general  excitement,  there  gradually  sucoeeded  a  mortal 
collapse,  wbioh  terminated  in  death." 

8.  The  following  case  is  recorded  in  the  Medical  Timet 
and  Gazeile,  of  Jan.  9tfa  1808:— 

"The  deceased,  Agnes  Montgomery,  was  27  years  of  age, 
■n  aotive  woman  of  good  health,  and  never  anbject  to  fits  or 
conTnlsiona.  She  was  seen  by  her  sister  in  her  usoal  health 
abont  half-past  fonr  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  Sept.  13,  1867.  Soon 
after  five  o'clock,  in  consequence  of  hearing  a  moaning  noise, 
the  witness  entered  ber  room,  and  found  ber  sitting  iD  a  chair 
insensible,  with  her  head  leaning  on  a  table,  her  right  hand 
hanging  down,  and  her  left  band  in  ber  lap.  Her  eyes  were 
.  prominent,  fixed,  and  staring ;  and  a  tbiok  '  slavery  froth,' 
tinged  with  blood,  issued  from  her  month.  Her  face  was 
blaish-red,  and  swollen.  There  was  difficulty  of  breathing; 
she  gave  heavy  sighs,  with  occasional  sobs,  got  worse,  and 
died.  A  medical  man  saw  deceased  at  abont  half-past  five.  His 
evidence  as  to  her  condition  confirmed  that  of  the  non-profes- 
sional witness.  The  eyes  were  staring  and  motionless,  and  the 
pupils  dilated.  She  breathed  slowly  and  with  difBoulty,  and 
the  respirations  were  rather  deep  (heaving) ;  the  pulse  was 
between  70  and  80 ;  there  was  ooldnese  of  the  skin,  with  spas- 
modic contraotJon  of  the  jaw.  She  had  bitten  her  tongue,  and 
this  had  occasioned  the  bloody  appearance  of  the  froth  which 
issued  from  her  mouth." 

The  biting  of  the  tongue  iu  this  case  is  interesting,  as 
frequently  occurring  in  the  epileptic  paroxysm.  Profeesor 
Van  der  Eolk  has  shown  it  to  depend  upon  a  epeoiol  intensity 
of  irritation  in  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  which 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  takes  its  origin.  This  causes  the  tongue 
to  protntde,  at  the  same  time  that  the  jaw  is  forcibly  closed  by 
the  excitation  of  the  motor  division  of  the  fifth. 

4.  One  more  case  of  poisoning  by  this  drug  may  be 
recorded.    The  accoant  is  given  by  Dr.  Geoghegan,  in  tbe 
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Dublin  Medical  Journal,  Nov.,  1835.  We  take  the  somm^ 
from  Pereira ; — 

"  Tbo  patient  was  a  geDtleman,  ^ed  21.  He  had  heea  taking 
Hydrocjanio  Acid  for  a  gastrodynia,  and  gradually  increasicg 
the  dose.  On  the  sixth  day,  he  swallowed  Z  drms.  of  the  dilute 
Aoid  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopeia  (I'ti  percent.).  In  two  minutea- 
afUr  takiog  this  quantity,  he  experienced  a  sensation  of  extreme 
bitterness  in  the  mouth,  and  having  walked  a  few  paces,  was 
afiected  with  great  confusion,  headache,  and  loud  ringing  in  the 
ears.  He  now  with  difficulty  retraced  his  steps ;  and  leaning 
forward  on  a  table,  became  insensible,  and  fell  backwards.  la 
this  state  he  remained  altogether  between  three  and  four 
minutes,  during  which  time  he  was  violently  convulsed.  Hia 
thighs  became  rigid,  and  were  drawn  up  on  the  abdomen ;  and 
as  he  was  about  falling,  ho  was  caught  and  placed  on  the' 
ground.  The  upper  extremities  wero  then  observed  to  be  also 
rigid ;  and  on  drawing  them  from  the  side,  they  forcibly  reverted 
to  their  former  position ;  the  eyes  were  shut,  the  teeth  clenched,' 
and  the  muscles  of  tbe  faoe  violently  convulsed." 

Bapid  recovery  took  place  under  tbe  use  of  Ammonia. 

b.  Ghristison  gives  the  following  acoonnt  of  tbe  action  of 
the  poison  upon  animals : — 

.  "  When  an  animal  is  poisoned  by  a  dose  not  qnite  sufficient 
to  cause  death,  it  is  seized  in  one  or  two  minntes  with  giddi- 
ness, weakness,  and  salivation  ;  then  with  tetanic  convulsions  ; 
and  at  last  with  gradually  increasing  insensibility.  After  lying 
in  this  state  for  some  time,  the  insensibility  goes  off  rapidly, 
and  is  Eucoeeded  by  a  few  attacks  of  convulsions,  and  transient 
giddiness.  Tbe  whole  duration  of  such  cases  of  poisoning  some- 
times does  not  exceed  half-an-hour ;  but  may  extend  to  a  whole 
day,  or  more.  When  the  dose  is  somewhat  larger,  the  animal 
perishes  either  in  tetanic  convulsions  oi  comatose." 

6.  Tbe  poisonous  efieots  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  and  of 
the  Bitter  Almond,  depend  entirely  upon  their  Hydrocyanic 
Acid.  The  following  quotations  from  Dr.  Taylor's  Treatise  on 
Poisons  will  shew  this.  Of  tbe  first-named  substance,  he 
writes : — 

VOL.  XX.,   NO.   LXXXl. — JULY,   1868.  2  F 
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"  The  sytcptoms  produced  by  Gyaoide  of  Potesonm  and 
nmilar  to  those  oooasioned  by  Prussio  Acid — ^laamodic  rea|A- 
ntion ;  convalsioDa,  with  tetanic  atJffneBs  of  the  limbs  and 
truok.  M.  Bonjeftn  found  that  aoimala  to  «hieb  this  poison 
was  given,  invariably  had  convalsions,  tetanio  spasms,  and 
abdominal  respiration." 

And  be  narrates  the  folloning  case  of  poisoning  by  the 
essenlial  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds ; — 

"A  voman  svallowed  about  seventeen  drops  of  the  oil,  and 
died  in  half-an-hoitr.  She  was  seen  by  Dr.  Bull  in  aboat 
fifteen  minutes.  Her  face  was  livid ;  lips  separated ;  teeth 
clenched  ;  &oth  about  the  tnoutli ;  eyes  half  shut  and  glassy  ; 
pupils  dilated  and  fixed ;  heavings  of  the  chest  at  intervals ; 
there  was  no  pulse;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  was  barely 
perceptible.  The  first  symptoms  observed  in  this  case  were 
strong  convulsions.  In  the  post  mortem  examination,  the 
system  was  found  gorged  with  venouB  blood." 

III. 

Fereira  thus  sums  op  the  post  mortem  appearances  in  cases 
4f  poisoning  by  this  acid : — 

"  Ghstening  and  staring  expression  of  the  eyes,  wbioh,  how- 
sver,  ia  not  a  constant  pbenomenon,  nor  pecaliar  to  this  poisoD, 
BiDoe  it  has  been  observed  after  death  by  Carbonio  Acid,  from 
ebolera,  and  during  the  epileptic  paroxysm  (GhristisoD)." 

It  is  BO  frequent,  however,  that  Dr.  Paris  oonsiders  it  as  alone 
supplying  decisive  evidence  of  poisoning  by  PruBsic  Acid.  It 
probably  depends  upon  the  exoitation  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic. 

"  The  venous  system  usually  gorged  with  blood,  while  tba 
arteries  are  empty." 

This  results  from  the  nanal  mode  of  death  in  poiaoniog  by 
this  drug,  viz.,  asphyxia. 

"  The  blood  is,  in  many  cases,  fluid,  dark,  or  bluish-black, 
and  viacid,  or  oily." 

Fereira  oonsiders  that  Hydrocyanic  Acid  has  a  direct  tuematio 
action,  and  the  evidence  seems  in  favour  of  this  view.     The 
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oonditioD  of  the  blood-plasmB  induced,  Btrikingly  resemblea 
£hat  vhioh  obtains  in  Asiatic  cholera. 

"  The  vessels  of  the  br^n  and  spinal  marrow  are  frequently 
gorged  with'  blood,  and  the  cerebral  ventricles  sometimes  con- 
Gain  a  serous,  or  siuigtiiaeous  liquor ;  the  lungs  are,  iu  some 
instances,  natural ;  in  others,  turgid  with  blood.  The  internal 
lining  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  red." 

The  muscles  are  usually  fully  susceptible  to  galvanic  excita- 
tion ;  but  sometimes,  after  death  by  the  strong  acid,  are  insen- 
sible to  it — probably  from  exhaustion  of  excitability. 

IV. 

We  now  pass  from  the  more  intense  effects  of  Hydrooyanic 
Acid  to  the  symptoms  resulting  from  less  powerful  doses ;  and 
finally,  to  those  elicited  by  its  systematic  proving. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Dr.  Taylor's  work  : — 

"1.  A  practitioner  was  shewing  to  some  friends  the  effecte 
of  Scheela's  acid  on  an  animal,  when,  by  accident,  a  quantity  of 
the  poison  fell  upon  the  dress  of  a  lady  who  was  standing  before 
a  fire.  The  poison  was  rapidly  evaporated,  and  the  lady  was 
immediately  seized  with  dizziness,  stupor,  inabihty  to  stand, 
And  faintness.  The  pulse  became  feeble  and  irregular.  Brandy 
was  administered,  oold  afiiision  employed,  and  the  patient  was 
exposed  to  a  firee  oorrent  of  air.  In  ten  minutes  the  pulse 
began  to  improve ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  tremor  in  the 
limbs,  the  unpleasant  symptoms  disappeared." 

"  S,  I  have  known  headache  and  dizziness  produced  by  the 
vaponra  from  the  small  quantities  used  in  chemical  experi- 
ments." 

"  8.  In  a  oase  in  which  a  person  poisoned  himself  with  two 
ounces  of  the  acid,  and  his  body  was  examined  twenty-eight 
hours  after  death,  the  vapour  of  Prussio  Acid,  which  escaped 
on  opening  the  stomach,  was  so  powerful  that  the  inspectors 
were  sdzed  with  dizziness,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  room 
hastily." 

4.  A  physician  took  by  mistake  a  »nall  quandty  of  a  solu- 
tion of  Cyanide  of  Potassium.  "He  immediately  felt  severe 
pain  in  the  back  of  the  head ;  there  was  inability  to  stand ; 
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indiBtiDOt  TJraon ;  nausea ;  a  lo&bing  Boand  in  the  ears ;  loss  of 
coDsciousnesB ;  and,  without  complainiDg  of  any  well-defined 
pain,  he  felt  that  he  bad  lost  the  power  to  make  a  deep  inspira- 
tion. The  loBS  of  sense  was  as  rapid  as  in  ordinary  syncope. 
When  BD  effort  was  made  to  swallow  some  milk,  there  was  a 
strong  sense  of  choking,  followed  by  copious  vomiting.  For 
more  then  an  boor,  he  could  not  stand  upright.  Vertigo, 
weight  in  the  bead,  and  constrictJon  in  the  throat,  continued  for 
many  hours." 

From  Dc  Hempel's  article  in  his  Materia  Medico  we  extract 
the  following  :— 

"  5.  Ittner,  while  preparing  the  acid  and  inhaling  the 
vapours,  experienced  constriction  of  the  chest;  difiBculty  of 
breathing ;  vertigo ;  weariness ;  shivering." 

"  &■  GouUon  says,  in  his  RechercJtes  tur  tAcide  Hydro- 
cyanique,  that  be  swallowed  successively  20,  80,  40,  50,  00, 
80,  and  86  drops  of  Prussic  Acid  in  water.  The  taste  was 
intolerably  bitter.  The  first  doses  had  no  effect.  The  last- 
mentioned  doses  caused  the  following  symptoms — Increased 
secretion  of  saliva  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  two  or  three 
attacks  of  nausea.  The  pulse  rose  from  57  to  77  or  78  beata; 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  bad  regained  its  normal  frequency. 
For  some  minutes  the  experimenter  complained  of  heaviness  of 
the  head,  and  of  some  headache,  which  seemed  to  be  localised 
beneath  the  hairy  scalp,  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the.  bead. 
For  upwards  of  six  hours  he  experienced  a  marked  anxiety  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  alternated  with  a  slight  throbbing  pain 
in  the  same  region,  which  did  not  increase  hy  pressure." 

"  7.  Sandras  reports  in  the  December  number  of  the  Gazette 
Medieaie,  1839,  that  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  if  taken  in  smalt 
doses,  causes  formication ;  prickling ;  sleep,  or  else  sleepless- 
ness ;  frequently  headache ;  shivering.  Larger  dosea  cause 
vertigo  ;  buzzing  in  the  ears ;  a  sort  of  delirium ;  intoxication." 

t).  Pereira  writes,  "  If  the  ordinary  medicinal  dose  be 
cautiously  increased,  and  its  operation  carefully  watched,  the 
foUovring  efi'ects  are  nsnally  observed — a  bitter,  hut  peculiar 
taste ;  increased  secretion  of  saliva ;  irritation  in  the  throat ; 
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frequently  batiBea ;  disordered  and  laborioDB  reepiratioD  (Bome- 
IJmeB  quick,  at  others,  slow  and  deep) ;  pain  in  the  head ; 
giddineBS ;  obscured  vision,  and  sleepiness.  The  Tasoular 
system  is,  in  some  oases,  not  obviously,  but  in  others,  mnch 
f^^ted,  thongb  not  uniformly ;  its  sction  being  sometimes 
quickened,  at  others  reduced  in  frequency.  In  some  instances 
faintness  is  experienced.  Drs.  Macleod  and  Granville  have 
noticed  salivation  and  uloeration  of  the  mouth  during  its  medi- 
cinal use." 

9.  The  Cyanide  of  Potassium  is  used  in  the  process  of 
galvanic  gilding  and  silvering,  as  a  solvent  for  the  metals.  Dr. 
Taylor  writes,  "  The  symptoms  in  those  who  remain  for  a  long 
time  at  this  work  are — dull  headache,  accompanied  by  shooting 
pains  in  the  forehead ;  noises  in  the  ears ;  vertigo ;  dizziness ; 
and  other  effects  indicative  of  cerebral  congestion.  Then 
follow  difficult  respiration  ;  pain  in  the  preecordium  ;  sense  of 
suffocation ;  constriction  in  the  throat,  and  palpitation,  with 
alternate  fits  of  somnolency  and  wakefulness." 

10.  Sir  B.  Brodie  applied  one  drop  of  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  to  his  tongue.  He  immediately  felt  a  remark- 
able and  unpleasant  sensation  at  the  epigastrium,  with  such 
weakness  in  the  limbs  and  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles,  that  be 
thought  he  should  have  fallen.  These  sensations  were  quite 
momentary. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  majority  of  these 
symptoms  upon  the  principles  elicited  in  onr  study  of  cases  of 
poisoning  by  this  drug.  They  are  the  same  morbid  conditions^ 
but  in  a  minor  degree  of  intensity.  Thas,  the  dizziness  so 
constantly  noticed  is  jnet  the  first  stage  of  that  contraction  of 
the  cerebral  arteries,  which,  in  severer  cases,  goes  on  to  entire 
loss  of  consciousness. 

V. 

Hydrooyanio  Acid  is  not  among  the  medicines  proved  by 
Hahnemann.  Professor  Jfirg,  however,  and  bis  pupils,  have 
given  ns  an  account  of  the  symptoms  produced  upon  themselves 
by  this  drug.  Not  having  access  to  their  original  record,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  extracts  given  by  Dr.  Hempel, 
in  bis  Materia  Medica. 
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The  folloving  groap  of  symptomB  are  referable  to  the  head: — 
'  1.  One  prorer  esperienced  "  dulnesa  Id  the  frontal  region  ; 
oloudineBs,  like  iDtoxioation  ;  dimness  of  sight." 

S.  Another  prover  felt  a  preesare  from  the  occipnt  to  the 
forehead ;  transient  vertigo,  followed  by  vicdent  pressure  in  the 
occiput  and  forehead,  especially  in  the  right  side.  From  three 
drops  this  prover  experienced  stupefaction  and  vertigo  ;  waTering 
of  surrounding  objects ;  dimness  of  sight.  He  was  soareely  able 
to  stand.  These  symptoms  were  followed  by  great  dnlness  in 
the  forehead  and  occipnt 

.  8.  Another  prover  has  recorded  the  folloning  Bymptoms — 
"  Pressure  extending  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  each  orbit, 
-where  it  became  fixed,  and  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
occiput,  followed  by  drowsiness  and  lassitude.  These  symp' 
toms  were  caused  by  one  drop  of  the  acid.  Three  drops  oaased 
a  sudden  paroxysm  of  vertigo  ;  the  air  seemed  to  move  slowlj 
around  the  prover ;  there  was  no  staggering ;  the  sensation  was 
attended  with  slight  pressure  ftom  the  occiput  to  the  left  aid* 
of  the  forehead.  During  this  attack  the  eyes  seemed  immov- 
able ;  the  pupils  were  at  first  dilated,  afterwards  permanently 
aontraeted ;  the  pnlse  varied— at  times  it  was  strong,  at  others, 
feeble.  The  attack,  which  the  prover  describes  as  a  sort  of 
intoxication,  lasted  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  it  was  followed  by  s 
scraping  sensation  in  the  throat;  dyspncea,  as  if  the  longa 
could  not  expand ;  drowsiness ;  toss  of  strength." 

4.  Frofeesor  Jdrg  him^lf  took  two  drops.  They  caused 
a  sorapiog  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  throat ;  ^gbt 
shiverings,  followed  by  dimness  of  sight,  and  a  weary  feeling  in 
the  brain.  For  some  days  the  prover  complained  of  aching 
pains,  now  in  one,  then  in  another  part  of  the  head  :  a  want  of 
clearness  of  perception  ;  irritable  temper ;  inability  to  perform 
mental  labour. 

The  alimentart/  canal  was  affected  as  follows : — 

5.  AU  the  provers  experienced  a  scraping  at  the  root  of 
the  tODguo,  and  in  the  throat,  followed,  in  one  case,  by  a  aeosa- 
tion  of  foul  air  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  by  pricking. 

6.  Another  prover  experienced  a  sensation  as  of  a  lump  in 
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the  etomaoh.  After  eating  aome  bread  and  butteFt  he  coni' 
pliuned  of  malaise,  heaitbarn,  watetbtash,  followed  by  aa 
increase  of  honger ;  in  spite  of  which,  be  felt  an  aTeraion  to 
food.  Violent  hiccough  troubled  him  afterwards,  aocompanied 
with  a  disposition  to  beat  and  aweat. 

7.  One  prober,  who  took  two  drops  of  Ittner's  Acid,  experi- 
enced a  scraping  in  the  larynx,  which  the  other  provers  likewise 
oomplaiaed  of,  with  secretion  of  mucns ;  tightness  and  pain  in 
the  chest.  The  symptoms  in  the  throat  and  obest  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  were  succeeded  by  rumbling  in  the  hotels, 
followed  by  pain  in  the  right  kidney,  theDoe  sMf^g  to  the 
Btomacb,  and  spreading  all  over  the  bowels,  without  any  urging 
to  stool ;  with  a  more  copious  discharge  of  cloudy  urine ; 
general  malaise  ;  cold  shiverings ;  occasional  return  of  pain  in 
the  head ;  drowsiness ;  weariness ;  diminished  freqaenoy  of  the 
pulse. 

8.  In  the  urinary  organs  nothing  was  noticed,  but  aa 
increased  flow  of  watery  urine  subsequent  to  the  cerebral  and 
respiratory  disturbances. 

In  the  reipiralory  organt  we  haT^— 

9.  From  two  drops,  scraping  in  the  throat,  with  prickling 
^d  tickling  in  the  larynx ;  hacking  coogh,  as  if  from  little 
hairs  in  the  throat. 

10.  ConstriotioD  across  the  chest ;  shooting  stitches  in  the 
region  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  near  the  sternum ;  tightness 
of  the  chest,  with  stitches  when  taking  a  long  breath ;  {ffeeenre 
and  tightness  in  the  obest ;  aching  pain  in  both  sides  of  tlie 
chest,  changing  to  stitching ;  laboured  and  deep  breatlung. 

And  the  cardiac  symptoms  ehcitod  were — 

11.  Palpitation,  with  flying  stitches  in  the  region  of  the 
heart ;  oppression  of  the  heart. 

These  symptoms  are  perfectly  intelligible  upon  the  doctrines 
already  laid  down  as  to  the  physiological  action  of  our  drug. 

Jahr  gives  a  schema  of  Laurooerasus;  for  which  he  refers  to 
the  Archiv.  The  symptoms  appear  to  be  mainly  derived  from 
records  of  poisoning,  and  add  nothing  to  what  we  have  collected 
in  the  above  extracts. 
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Fhysiolooical  Sdhhart  and  Therapeutical  Infebbncbs. 
We  may  now  proceed  to  snm  np  the  physiological  action  of 
this    drag,    and   to    point    out   ths    therapentical    inferences 
deducible  therefrom. 

The  specific  action  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  is  confined  to  tfae 
nervous  system  (neurotic),  and  the  blood  (htematic).  Its 
irritant  action  is  slight  and  purely  local. 

Keubotic. 

1.  Sensory  Sphere- — Hydrocyanic  Acid  ia  an  aniBathetao, 
though  this  effect  ia  rarely  manifested,  save  locally,  M. 
Robiqnet  informed  Ghristison  that  onae,  while  he  was  making 
some  experiments  on  the  tension  of  its  vapour,  hia  fingers,  after 
being  sometime  exposed  to  it,  became  affected  with  nnmbnesa, 
which  lasted  several  days ;  and  the  formication  and  prickling 
spoken  of  by  Sandras,  resemble  the  first  stage  of  the  aniestheaia 
of  Aconite. 

Lotions  of  this  acid  have  been  employed  with  much  benefit  to 
allay  itching  in  certain  cutaneous  eruptions.  Dr.  Elliotson  says, 
that,  to  an  irritable  face,  it  is  very  soothing,  if  employed  before 
and  after  shaving. 

2.  Motor  Sphere. — Hydrocyanic  Acid  is  a  powerful  excitant 
to  the  whole  motor  tract  of  the  cranio-spinul  axis,  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  the  cauda  equina.  The  great  nugority 
of  the  symptoms  produced  by  it  are  to  be  referred  to  this  action* 
We  shall  consider  them  as  they  appear  in  the  brain,  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  tbe  heart,  and  the  mnscular  system  in  general. 

a.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Hydrocyanic  Acid  exerts  any 
direct  influence  on  the  cerebrum.  The  sadden  loss  of  con- 
sciousness with  which  its  poisonous  influence  sets  in  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  tbe  result  of  contraction  of  the  cerebral  arteries  by 
the  stimulus  conveyed  through  the  cervical  sympathetic  ttom 
tbe  excited  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  spinal  cord. 
The  dizziness,  with  or  without  headache,  which  smaller  dosea 
ocoasion,  is  but  a  minor  degree  of  the  same  morbid  condition. 
Thus  Pereira's  statement  is  correct,  that  "  whatever  he  the  pre- . 
else  pathological  condition  of  the  brain  in  poisoning  by  this 
drug,  it  is    probably  identical   with   that  which   occurs  dat- 
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ing  an  epileptic  parozyBm,  and  with  that  produced  by  loss  of 
blood."  The  resemblance  between  epilepsy  and  poisoning  by 
Frasfiio  Acid  has  been  noticed  by  moat  writers  on  toxicology 
and  Materifl  Medica.  Pereira's  fourth  class  of  oerebro-spinants 
are  "  epileptifaoients,"  and  ate  beaded  by  Hydrocyanic  Acid, 
and  the  sabstances  containing  it.  Of  them  be  writes:  "The 
sadden  loss  of  sensation  and  consoionsneas,  with  violent  con- 
vulsions, which  are  the  characteristic  effects  of  this  order, 
constitute  also  the  essential  symptoms  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm." 
Christison  says :  "  Epilepsy  resembles  closely  the  symptoms 
caused  by  FrusBic  Acid;"  and  again,  "it  induces  coma  and 
convulsions,  especially  of  the  moscles  of  respiration,  constitut- 
ing phenomena  not  unlike  those  which  characterise  some  varie- 
tiea  of  the  epileptic  parosyem."  Dr.  Taylor  says,  of  epilepsy, 
"  This  disease,  in  some  of  its  symptoms,  resembles  poisoning  by 
FruBsic  Acid  alone." 

We  have  found  Hydrocyanic  Acid  curative  in  a  case  of  head- 
ache, with  dizziness.  Our  experience  with  it  in  the  treatment 
of  epilepsy,  we  purpose  to  bring  forward  in  the  next  number  of 
this  Journal,  We  will  only  say  that,  hitherto,  it  has  been 
most  highly  encouraging,  and  has  already  led  ns  to  rank  this 
drug  far  above  all  other  remedies  for  this  disease.  Several  oases 
of  cure  by  it  in  allopathic  hands  are  extracted  &om  Frank's 
Magazine  by  Hempel. 

b.  The  tonic  spasm  excited  by  Hydrocyanio  Acid  is  no  where 
more  marked  than  in  the  organs  of  respiration.  This  also  is 
the  general  testimony  of  toxicologists,  Taylor  says :  "  The 
symptoms  produced  by  Cyanide  of  Potassium  are  similar  to 
those  occasioned  by  PrnsBio  Acid :  spasmodic  regpiration,  Siia."\ 
and  Pereira  states  that,  after  poisonous  doses,  "  the  respiration 
is  difficult  and  spaamodic"  and  that,  "  in  most  cases,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  is  obstruction  of  respiration." 

The  principal  morbid  conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs 
dependent  upon  spasm  of  muscular  fibre  are  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus, hooping-cough,  and  asthma.  It  is  in  this  class  of  affec- 
tions, next  to  those  of  the  stomach,  that  Hydrocyanic  Acid  bas 
obtained  its  chief  reputation  among  the  practitioners  of  the  old 
school.    In  hooping-cough.  Dr.  West  states,  that  it  "  sometimes 
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exerts'  an'  almost  magioal  Jofluence,  dinuQiBhing'  thef  frs^DOioy 
and  severity  of  the  paroxyaiUB  almost  immediately;  while,  in 
other  oases,  it  seems  perfectly  inert."  He  gives  it  is  very 
nuDute  doses.  Id  spasmodic  and  "  nervous  "  coughs  in  general, 
and  in  asthma,  it  has  been  fonnd  of  much  service.  We  shall 
record  several  cases  illustrative  of  its  value  in  this  class  of 
affections. 

c.  Through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  and  espe- 
cially through  the  pneamogastrio,  Hydrooyanio  Acid  exercises  a 
considerable  distnrbing  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  heart, 
as  many  symptoms  testify. 

Through  the  same  mediuin,  it  may  regulate  the  cardiac  funo- 
tioDs,  when  morbidly  disturbed.  Dr.  Wood,  the  Fereira  of 
Amerioa,  writes :  "  In  palpitation,  and  other  irregularities  iu  the 
function  of  the  oi^an,  of  no  very  energetic  character,  whethM 
purely  nervous,  or  associated  with  organic  disease,  I  know  do 
medicine  better  calculated  to  alleviate  the  disturbance  of  the 
function,  and  afford  ease  and  comfort  to  the  patient."  {Materia 
Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISl).  Dr.  Chapman  suggests  its  use  ia 
angina  pectoris. 

d.  General  tetanic  spasm  is  one  of  the  most  charaoteiistio 
^eots  of  poisoning  by  Fntssio  Acid. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  forms,  with  Aconite  and  Strychnine,  the 
triad  of  drugs  really  bomceopathic  to  tetanus.  Fereira  states, 
that  cases  of  this  disease  have  been  published,  in  which  the 
remedy  has  proved  beneficial.  But  it  is  also  homtsopatbio  to 
tonic  spasm  in  general,  wherever  occurring.  Into  this  cate- 
gory fall  the  gastrodynia  and  enterodynia,  for  which  Fereira 
regards  it  as  a  true  specific.  He,  himself,  states  of  the  former 
affection,  that  "  pain,  of  a  spasmodic  character,  is  the  leading 
aymptom;"  and  calls  tlie  enterodynia  "  a  painful  affection  of 
the  bowels,  analogous  to  that  of  the  stomach."  Dr.  EUiotson 
mentions  the  following,  as  the  stomach  affections  relieved  by  it : 
"  first,  those  in  which  pain  at  the  stomach  was  the  leading  symp- 
tom ;  secondly,  those  in  which  the  gastrodynia  was  accompanied 
by  water-brash;  thirdly,  when  the  excessive  irritability  of  the 
stomach  produces  vomiting;  and  fourthly,  those  disorders  of 
the  stomach  which,  in  some  of  their  symptoms,  resemble  efieo- 
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tjons  of  the  heart."     fNumerout  cases  Ultuttrative  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Hi/drocyatiic  Acid  in  qffeclioTtt  of  the  stomach. 

1820). 

Hydrooyauic  Acid  induces,  as  we  have  seen,  a  condition  of  the 
blood  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  ABiatio  cholera ;  it  is 
fluid,  dark,  or  bluish  blackj  and  viscid  or  oily. 

We  cannot,  from  the  above  fact,  infer  the  homceopathicitj  of 
Prussic  Acid  to  this  frightful  disease.  Dr.  Bussell,  in  his  work 
on  "  Epidemic  Cholera,"  relates  a  case,  in  which  the  acid  f^ve 
great  and  speedy  relief  to  an  intense  spasmodic  oppression  of 
the  chest,  which  came  on  in  a  cholera  patient.  Fereirasays: 
"  I  have  seen  Hydrocyanic  Acid  used  with  great  success  to  allay 
vomiting  and  purging  in  severe  forms  of  the  ordinary  English 
cholera,  after  opium  had  completely  failed.  In  Asiatic,  or  m4- 
lignant  cholera,  it  has  occasionally  appeared  to  be  serviceable. 

Allied  Bemedies. — Aconite,  Strychnine,  and  tbe  triad  of 
Vmhellifera,  ^thttsa  Cynapium,  Cicula  Virosa,  and  (Ettanthe 
Crocata,  especially  the  last. 

Phabmacbdtical  PREyiEATiONH. — The  dilute  Hydrocyanio 
Acid  of  the  London  pharmacopceia  is  a  tolerably  certain  prepara- 
tion, and  contains  2  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid.  This, 
therefore,  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  will  form  our  first 
centesimal  potency ;  and  from  this  the  other  dilnliona  may  be 
made.  The  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  may  occasionally  be  used  ss 
A  form  for  the  administration  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  A  pure 
and  good  oil  should  contain  about  12^  per  cent,  of  the.anhy- 
drous  Acid. 

Dose. — We  have  found  the  3rd  decimal  the  most  nseinl 
potency  for  ordinary  purposes.  In  epilepsy,  however,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  1st  centesimal,  in  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms.* 

*  In  the  next  number  of  the /ountol,  we  propose  to  give  a  aeries  of  ca«eg 
of  Epilepsy  and  other  diiteases  treated  by  thie  drag.  If  any  of  our  ooUengues 
liare  had  axperieiK«  with  it,  or  should  be  led  to  use  it  saccessfally  in  the 
direotton  indioated  In  tbe  above  paper,  we  shoold  be  greatlj  obliged  if  they 
would  commnDicate  to  ns  thdr  obserratioos,  that  we  may  incorporaite  them 
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ON  PHOSPHOBIC  PARALYSIS. 
By  Db.  Gailavabdin,  Lyons.* 
I  WISH,  ia  this  memoir,  to  bring  prominently  lorward  one  of 
the  many  elective  effects  of  Phosphoroa ;  viz.,  that  which  it  pro- 
daces  on  the  mnsculnr  ayetem — on  the  nerrea  of  moljon.  This 
elective  aotion  I  shall  demonstrate  by  ezperiments  on  the  hnmsn 
Biibjeot,  both  in  health  and  disease.  The  researches  which  I 
hsYe  undertaken  for  the  purpose  have  led  me  to  disoover,  in 
allopathic  literature — 

1 1  Cases  of  paralysis  cared  by  Phospboms. 
8  Gases  of  paralysis  produced  by  Fhosphoms. 
and,  in  homceopathio  Uteratare — ■ 

I  Case  of  paralysis  cured  by  Phosphoms. 
A  great  number  of  paralytic  symptoms  produced  fay  Phos- 
pboruB. 

This  doable  experimeDtatioa  once  more  confirms  the  truth  of 
the  homceopathic  law  of  therapeutics  "  eimilia  similibut,"  by 
the  aid  of  argumeata  borrowed  from  its  adyersariea  as  well  as 
f^om  its  partisans. 

True  science  is  cosmopolitan,  so  she  ought  to  interrogate  all 
the  schools.  They  are  like  so  many  different  nationalities  in 
the  republic  of  letters ;  a  federal  repablic,  if  there  ever  was  one ! 
This  thought  directed  and  fertiliaed  the  labours  of  HabDemann, 
who,  to  eatablish  his  pathogenesis,  completed  and  oontroled  his 
own  experiments  by  those  of  bis  predeoeasors.  Thna  Professor 
Imbart  Gourbeyre  was  able  to  say  with  perfect  tmth,  "  Hahne- 
maniv  holding  forth  on  the  properties  of  the  medicines,  is 
tradition  itself." 

I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  follow  here  the  example 
of  the  German  reformer ;  and  henceforward  the  allopathic  phy- 
sicians will  be  obliged  to  act  so  too,  under  pain  of  repeating,  at 
their  expense,  the  humorous  blunder  of  the  Academy  of  Medi* 
hich  (in  18S5}  innocently  received,   from  a  sea-going 
jtain,  the  common  red  pepper  Ccapsicum  antiuumj  as  a 
icdy  for  hemorrhoids,  whereas  it  is  in  daily  use  by  the 
lathic  school  for  the  last  half  century !   As  for  those  allo' 

•  YmaVArimdieal,  April,  1662. 
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pathio  phyuciaoB  who  borrow  from  homceopathy  her  remedieB 
and  their  indicationa,  I  advisB  them  to  borrow  her  doses  also ; 
or  else  they  will  expose  their  patients  to  aggravations  which  ore 
always  useless,  or  even  to  accidents  which  prove  very  serious, 
BOmetimes  fatal,  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  more  than  one 
example. 

I  mean  to  present  first  the  1 1  cases  of  paralysis  cured  by 
Phosphorus ;  then  the  paralysis  and  paralytic  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  Phosphorus. 

T. 
PabaiiTbis  Cubbi>  by  PHoapHoaus, 

1.  ParalysU  (qu,,  of  what  part?)  in  the  case  of  a  young  girl, 
hftvingluted  two  years;  cured  by  Phos.  adminiBtered  uitemolly.  At 
the  same  time,  this  medicine  induced  menatruation — Dr.  Fraack, 
of  Luigaberg.  Hufeland's  Journal  de  Medecine  Pratique,  July, 
1824,  p.  112.  

2.  Hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  in  a  young  girl,  in  consequeuce 
of  amenorrhcea.  It  was  of  aeveral  years'  atanding,  and  was  cured  in 
a  week,  by  rubbing  with  phoaphorated  Imiment  (Tar^ci  TozzettS, 
Journal  de  Zitterature,  Scieneet  el  Art*  ;  Piaa,  1609). 

3.  Paraplegia  in  a  Bussian  officer,  29  years  old,  cured  in  aix 
weeks  by  Phosphorua,  internally  and  eitemally  (Dr.  Gumprecht, 
1%»  London  Med.  Sepotiion/ ;  March,  1615). 

4.  Paralysia  of  both  arms  in  an  officer  of  the  Ruaeian  militia,  ia 
consequence  of  gout,  cured  by  Phosphorated  Ointment  (Zoc.  oil.). 

5.  Paralyais  (qu.,  of  what  part  ?)  in  a  young  prl,  cured  by  the 
aid  of  frictions,  with  a  liniment  containing  but  1  gr.  of  Phosphorua. 
Previously,  3  grains  of  Phoapborua,  taken  in  three  days,  removed 
the  gastrodynia  and  hsmatemeaia,  nitliout  affording  any  relief  to 
to  the  paralytic  affection.     (Biblwlheqwe  Medicale,  1813.  39,  269.) 

6.  Paralyaia  of  the  lower  extiemitiea,  and  of  the  aphmclers  of  the 
anus  and  bladder  of  a  woman  at  Berlin,  in  consequence  of  apoplexy, 
cured  by  Pho«phorus  administered  in  Sulphuric  Ether.  Some  time 
after,  this  patient  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  {Bibliotkeque  de  Thera- 
ptutie,  Bayle,  vol.  3). 

7.  Paralysis  of  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves. 

8.  Faralyais  of  the  sixth  pidr  of  cranial  nerves. 

I  quote,  verbatim,  the  article  from  the  Motnteur  det  Hopi' 
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iau*  (1856,  p.  1022),  ic  which  Dr.  Tavignot  lelBtes  these  two- 
sotioes  of  oare. 

Mraooi^AB  Pasaxysii  as  thi  Etx  tbea.ted  with  PHoarHOJU-TEO 
Pbsfakations, 

Several  caaee  of  paralyBiB,  both  of  the  third  and  the  ^th  pair  of 
neirei,  have  prevented  themeelveB  to  lu.  Some  of  (hem  are  still 
under  trestmeat.  The  method  which  I  employ  a  very  simple,  and 
generally  one  of  the  most  efficacioui.  It  has,  moreover,  fumiehed 
me,  during  seTeral  yean,  with  aucceaaful  cases,  in  such  numbers  that 
I  have  no  idea  of  despising  its  use  in  a  hurry. 

This  treatment  consists  in  prescribing  Phosphorus  internally,  and 
also  externally,  by  friction  round  the  orbit.  As  to  the  estemal 
application,  the  following  is  the  formula  for  the  liniment  to  be  used 
every  night,  maldng  use  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  which  is  afterwards 
unfolded,  and  bound  upon  tlie  forehead  for  the  whole  night : — 

Be.     Nut  Oil 100  grammes. 

Nsphtha 33        » 

Fhosphorua 0-30  c 


Internally,  I  make  use  of  pills  prepared  with  hog's  lard,  in 
which  Phosphorus  has  been  melted.  Each  pill  cont^ns  S  milfi- 
grammes  of  Phosphorus,  and  I  begin  with  one  per  day,  proceeding 
gradually  to  three.  Latterly  I  have,  nevertheless,  followed  the 
advice  of  my  scientific  friend,  Dr.  Ducout,  chief  chemist  of  Laii- 
boisaiere,  and  have  substituted  the  following  emukdon : — 
&.    Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds     . .     . .     10  grammes. 

Syrup  of  Gum 90         „ 

Gum 2        „ 

Phosphorus       0*10  centigrammes, 

Thb  bottle  is  always  to  be  shaken,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  emulsion 
given  to  the  patient,  then  two,  and  even  three. 

As  a  general  rale,  when  the  Phosphorus  thus  administered  is  the 
rigbt  medicine,  it  cures  very  rapidly,  and  it  oft«n  does  bo.  I  cannot 
here  rep(»1:  the  detailed  observations  which  will  find  their  place  in 
my  Trmliat  on  lh«  Nervout  Affectum»  of  the  Eye.  I  shall  merely 
say  that  two  new  Acts  have  just  proved  to  me  still  more  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  treatment.  In  the  first  case,  the  patient  was  the  wife 
of  an  upholsterer,  who  had  been  directed  to  me  by  Dr.  Huv^.    The 
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paraiyfu  of  th«  third  pair  wae  complete,  with  ptoBis,  external 
strabumuB,  mydriasis,  &c.  During  two  montha,  electrinty  had  been 
employed  by  a  brother  phyucian,  without  marked  result.  In  twenty- 
five  days  this  lady  was  cured,  under  the  influence  of  the  phosphoric 
treatment. 

The  second  case  is  still  mote  interesting,  in  another  point  of  view. 
A  wealthy  proitfietOT,  in  the  country,  came  to  Fans,  to  put  himself 
under  the  hands  of  a  specialiat,  to  be  cured  of  fleminal  diachargee  of 
long  standing,  The  treatment  had  not  yet  commenced,  when  the 
patient  waa  seized  with  paralyais  of  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves  of  the 
right  eye.  That  specialist  sent  me  hia  patient,  Tthom  I  cured  in 
eight  or  ten  days  with  Phosphorus.  I  then  made  a  point  of  sending 
the  patient  back  to  his  first  physician,  to  follow  hb  advice  for  the 
treatment  of  the  aeminal  discbargea ;  but  the  patient  avowed,  to  my 
great  surprise,  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  Phosphorus,  he  had 
been  completely  cured  of  the  latter  also. 

Here  is  a  fact,  evidently  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of  practi- 
tjoners.  For,  unless  we  have  to  do  in  this  case  with  a  simple 
cmnddence,  Pboaphorus  may  be  utilized  for  the  cure  of  an  affection 
which  has  hitherto  remuned  very  difficult  to  treat 

If  M.  T&vigoot  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  PhoE^homs 
cure  spermatorrfacea,  sure  enoagh  the  homceopaLhs  will  not  be 
at  all  aetonished ;  for  daily,  daripg  maoy  years  past,  they  em- 
ploy Buooessfully  ^A<}<.  aad  acid  phoa,  in  the  treatmeDt  of  sper- 
owtorrhcea  and  abnormal  pollutions. 

9.  Paraple^a,  with  cBdema  of  both  limbs,  after  typhoid  fever,  in 
die  case  of  an  aged  female  cured  by  Fhosphorua. — Gauthier-CIau- 
bery  Journal  Qiniral  d«  Medtdne,  1803,  xvi.  6. 

10.  Paraplegia  and  paralysis  of  the  aphlncter  vesics,  with 
oedema  of  both  thnhs,  after  acute  disease,  in  an  infant,  cured  by 
FhoaphoruB. — Id. 

11.  Paralysis  of  the  right  leg,  with  cedema  of  the  limb,  after 
acute  disease,  cured  by  Pho^horus. — Id. 

12.  Paraplegia  cured  by  Phoaphorua. 

In  homceopathia  literature,  I  know  of  only  one  observation  of 
the  cnre  of  paralysis  by  phog.,  it  is  the  following,  v^ch  I  ex- 
tract fiwm  a  GermaB  jonmal. 

Mrt.  P.,  ^ed   36,  was,  soon    altei  her  marriage,  seized  with 
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ptnlyaia  of  the  lower  eztremitiea.  Duriog  tliree  months  many 
lemediei  were  tried  irithout  result,  in  the  hospital  at  GotUngen^ 
She  could  not  move  her  limbs  kt  all,  wbich  were  of  low  tempenttnie 
and  sensibility.  The  back  was  also  very  stiff;  and  at  a  certain  part 
of  the  aacrum  there  waa  no  Mneibilily.  She  often  experienced  a 
tearing  and  formication  from  the  back  to  the  lege.  The  other  fonc- 
tkins  were  normal.  After  two  doses  of  Sulphur  12,  she  took  the 
Tincture  of  Fhoephonu,  2nd  dilution,  10  drops  every  other  day. 
After  using  this  remedy  14  daye,  she  could  already  walk  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick,  and  without  any  other  medicine  she  was  completely 
cured  of  her  mnlady.  (Dr.  Engelhard,  AOgemtiM  Horn.  ZeUung.) 
13.     Impotence,  spermatorrhcea,  abnormal  pollutions. 

May  we  not  oooaider  these  affectiona  as  produced  by  paralyBis 
of  the  erector  muscles,  of  the  musoular  fibres,  the  seminal 
Tesioles,  and  the  ejaculating  caoal  ?  If  so,  it  is  enough — for 
bomceopaths — to  recal  the  daseic  efficacy  of  phot,  and  acidphoa. 
in  euoh  oasee. 

II. 

FABAI.YBIB  FBODUGED  BT  PHOSFBOBm. 


1.  Paralj/tit  of  the  Left  Arm. — Ch.  E.  Dieffenbacb,  chemist,  at 
BieU  wishing  to  make  experiments  on  Phoephorus,  took,  in  three 
daye,  6  grains  of  that  substance.  Strong  and  continued  Tomitari- 
tion  ;  eructations,  with  the  odour  of  garlic  ;  spasmodic  contractions  ; 
parai*/ti»  of  th»  Ufi  arm;  delirium.  Such  were  the  symptoma 
wbich  it  presented,  and  to  which  his  death  put  an  end.  JVow- 
twOa  Biblioth*fu»  MtdicaU,  1829,  t.  ii.,  p.  398 ;  Merat  if  DtUtu, 
t  v.,  p.  281.) 

2.  Paraplegia;  eonvultiotu ;  tien  parali/iu  of  the  erector 
mueclet :  progretiive  general  paralgsu,  produced  by  Fhos. 

J.  Frank  has  borrowed  tbis  observatiou  from  the  Treatise  ol 
Magnus  Huss,  of  Stockholm,  on  Chronic  Alcoholism,  and  has 
given  it  (p.  666)  in  his  Magaxin  fur  physiologUche  und  klin- 
itche  drzneimittelUhre  und  Toxicologie,  iter  band,  2tee  heft, 
Leipzig,  1868.     I  translate  it  verbally. 

A  man,  aged  39,  who  led  an  ordinary  kind  of  life,  occupied  him- 
self for  three  years  in  the  prepara^n  of  phosphoric  matches.  He 
used  to  work  in  the  room  where  he  lived,  and  there  he  kept  the 
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nateriiUa  ttnti  the  product  of  bis  trade.  He  had  suffered  no  iaeon- 
Tenience  from  it  until  a  year  ago  when  a  great  quantitj  of  Fhoe.  and  of 
pboBphorated  matches  took  fire,  atter  a  violent  exploBion.  At  the  time, 
whilit  trying  to  extinguish  it,  be  so  thoroughly  respired  the  vapour 
of  Fhas.,  that  at  last  he  funted  from  sufibcation.  Immediately  after 
this,  he  experienced  a  sensation  of  weakness  in  the  back,  as  if  be 
vere  ready  to  sink ;  then  weakness  in  the  estremities,  and  trembling 
at  every  efibrt ;  creeping  under  the  akin,  and  a  sensation  as  if 
something  were  starting  beneath  the  epidermis.  At  first,  great 
sexual  excitement,  which  afterwards  diminished,  and  for  the  last 
six  months  gave  place  to  impotence ;  absolute  impossibility  of 
erection. 

Independent  of  that,  he  found  himself  well,  with  good  appetite ; 
regular  evacuations;  good  health;  normal  respiration.  Nothing 
indicated  any  affection  of  the  brain.  On  bis  admission  to  the 
hospital,  the  following  symptoms  were  remarked — bis  two  tegs 
were  so  weak  that  he  could  only  wdk  a  few  steps,  and  even  that  he 
did  with  a  tottering  gait,  and  as  if  he  was  not  sure  of  himself ;  if  he 
tried  to  stand  upright,  bis  legs  trembled  and  his  knees  bent ;  his 
hands  and  arms  trembled  on  making  an  effort  In  the  state  of 
repose,  the  muscles  started  out  all  over  the  body  {muteular  contrac- 
Hotu),  chiefly  in  the  extremities,  which  were  not  painful,  but  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  exhibit  die  convulsive  movements  under  the 
skin ;  and  the  muscles  contracted  from  time  to  time,  at  various 
points.  Sometimes  nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible,  and  yet  he 
cried  out  all  at  once,  as  if  a  part  of  his  body  had  been  suddenly 
touched.  On  the  left  arm,  constantly  a  feeling  of  formication  under 
the  skin ;  normal  sensation  over  the  general  surface  of  the  body. 
The  s{nne  not  sensitive,  nor  painful,  but  so  weak  that  the  patient 
cannot  straighten  himself,  nor  remain  standing  when  once  straigh. 
tened.  The  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  the  functions  of 
the  chest,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  digestive  organs,  normal ;  but 
the  pronundatioD  embarrassed  (paralysis  of  the  tongue).  The 
patient  lived  three  or  four  years  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  senses, 
wlulst  the  paralysis  increased  and  extended  (progressive  paralyds) ; 
but  all  the  attempts  at  treatment  were  unavailing. 

3.  Parafytu  of  the  hand*  produced  by  Phosphorus.  J.  Mifi'et, 
of  St.  Etienne-sur-Chalaronne,  whom  his  wife  had  several  times 
tried  to  poison  with  Phosphorus  in  I8SI,  did  not  die,  but  his  bands 
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continued  parKlyBed.     {Annates  d'Bygiene  el  de  Medecine  Legale,  2d 
Beries,  1855,  t.  lii.  p.  157.) 

A  work,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult,  the  Journal 
de  Chimie  Medicale,  1854,  p.  330,  gives  the  history  of  a  haa- 
band  poisoned  several  times  by  his  wife,  by  the  aid  of  Phos- 
phorus; he  did  not  die,  but  be  continued  paralysed  (in  what 
part  ?).  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertnin  whether  this  is  the 
Bame  case  as  the  preceding. 

III. 
Pahalttic  Symptoms  pboddced  by  Phosphohds. 

In   consalting   the  different  treatises  on  the  homoeopathic 
Materia  Medica,  we  find,  in  the  pathogenesy  of  Phosphorus, 
the  following  phenoroenn,  which  may  be  considered  as  paralytic 
symptoms,  or,  at  least,  as  premonitory  symptoms  of  paralysis. 
Hahnemann  and  his  disciples  observed  them  in  experiment- 
ing on  themselves  with  Phosphorus  in  small   doses.      They 
wonld  probably  have  obtained  paralytic  symptoms  better  charac- 
tetised,   even  true  paralysis,   if  they  had  taken  the  phos.  in 
stronger  doses ;  but  then  they  would  have  run  a  risk  of  poison- 
ing themselves,  like  the  chemist,  Diffenbach.     One  might,  it  is 
true,  have  tried  that  SLibstance  on  animals ;  hut,  unhappily,  one 
Oould  not  always  draw  conclusions  refpecHng  man  from  them. 
In  fact,  the  maladies  are  different  In  one  and  the  other ;  and 
probably  it  wonld  be  the  same  with  the  symptoms  and  affections 
produced  by  a  given  medicine  on  the  healthy  organism,  so  that, 
in  order  to  learn  more  completely  ^hs  paralysigenetic  properties 
ol  phot.,  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  studying,  in  that 
point  of  view,  the  accidental  poisonings  by  that  substance.  For 
this  study,  I  particularly  invite  the  physicians  who  have  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  manufactories  where  Phosphorus  is  prepared  or 
employed.     Meanwhile,  till   they   shall   have   published   their 
observations  on  the  subject,  I  enter  below  all  the  paralytic  symp- 
toms contained  in  the  pathogenesy  of  phos.     I  cite  them  with 
their  respective  oi-dinal  numbers,  with  excess  of  detail.    Tbew 
symptoms  observed  and  reproduced  by  the  ezperitnentors,  recal, 
even  to  an  extent  to  be  mistaken  for  them,  the  initial  pheno- 
mena of  paralysis  as  set  forth  by  the  approved  autbotB. 
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1430.  One  band  is  BometimeB  as  if  paraljrsed  for  some  hours. 

1436.  Numbness  and  insensibility  of  the  fingers  of  one  band. 

1446.  Paralysis  of  the  fingers,  wtiicb  have  feeling,  but  which  he 
can  hardly  move. 

1673.  The  hands  and  feet  are  as  heavy  as  lead. 

1683.  Great  weakness  in  the  limbs  during  more  than  three 
weeks. 

1699.  Ailer  sitting  down,  he  is  as  if  paralysed  for  sorae  minutee. 

1700.  He  is  as  if  paralysed,  and  ill  all  over. 

1702.     All  the  right  side  as  if  paralysed,  with  fits-of  nausea. 

1704.  In  the  morning  on  rising,  and  all  di^,  he  is  as  if  paralysed 
in  body  and  mind. 

1705.  Paralysis  of  all  the  limbs,  in  bed,  which  ceases  on  rising. 
984.     Stool  scanty ;  and  for  all  that,  requiring  great  efibrta. 

{Parali/ti»  of  the  defecator  muscles  f) 

935.     Great  efibrts  to  pass  faeces,  which  are  not  hard. — {Id.) 
9S5.     Stool  balf-liquid,  scanty,  and  not  passed  without  efibrt. 

Involimtary  stool.  {Paralysis  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  the 
iphincter  ani  f) 

Flow  of  mucus  from  the  anus,  which  remains  always  open. 
(M.)t 

1026.  Violent  desire  to  pass  urine;  without  thirst;  the  urine 
escapes  involuntarily.     {Parak/sis  of  tke  sphincter  vesica  f)  . 

1029.  Wetting  the  bed  at  night.     {Id.) 

1030.  Inyoluntary  emission  of  urine.     {Id.) 

1034.  Not  having  at  once  attended  to  the  desire  of  urinating, 
he  passes  water  involuntarily.     {Id.) 

1080.  Incapacity  of  erection  at  the  end  of  about  seventeen  days. 
(^Paralysis  of  the  erector  muscles  f) 

1087.     Absolute  impotence.     {Id.) 

1084.  Pollutions  without  concurrence  of  the  imagination,  at  the 
end  of  about  eight  days.  {Paralysis  of  the  mvtcvJar  fbret  qfthe 
seminal  vesicles  and  the  efaetilatory  canal  f) 

1082.     Pollution  shortly  after  coition.     (Id.) 

1084.  Pollution  at  night,  without  corresponding  dreams,  at  the 
end  of  eight  or  ten  days.     {Id.) 

1086.     Emission  of  prostatic  fluid  during  a  hard  stool.    {Id.)  *  . 
•  Hahnenann'i  Ckronie  Diseases,  t.  iii.,  p.  21S-2S4. 
-f-  Manuei  Somesopattiique,  Johr, 
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Emismon  of  semen  without  eaergy,  and  top  pronpHj  doBBg 
CMtion.    {/i)  • 

Kfficukjr  of  vpening  the  eyelids.  f,Parafyiti  of  tkt  bwbr 
mwefe  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  a  prtcurtory  n/mptom  of  parab/ta  ■/" 
the  third  pair  f) 

The  upper  lid  M  difficult  to  nuse.     {Id.) 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil.     (Id.)  f 

IV. 

C0NV018ITE  Sthptoms  pnoeucBD  by  Phobphoros. 

I  tbisk  it  right  to  borrow  from  tbe  autbors  above  cited,  tbe 
tremors  and  the  convulsive  eymptoms  produced  by  Fhosphorus; 
for  these  Bymptoms,  wbicb  form  tbe  habitual  retinue  of  panly- 
sie,  equally  prove  tbe  elective  action  of  that  substance  on  the 
mnscnlai  system. 

311.  Starting  of  the  eyeUds,  which  is  olten  repeated. 

312.  Great  contraction  of  the  pupila. 

817  )      Myopia  (Contraction  of  the  four  recti  muscles  of  the 

818  J  eye?) 

441.  CcBVulmons  in  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks. 

442.  ConvnlsionB  in  those  below  the  right  eye. 
809.     ConvnlHOOB  of  the  face, 

451,     Starlings  on  the  right-cheek  bone,  removed  by  frictioB- 
474.     Closing  the  jaws,  preventing  tfaeir  separation.     (CtHitrac- 
tion  of  the  masseter  mnsdeB  ?) 

718.  Frequent  hiccough  during  the  day,  even  before  eating. 
(Convulsion  of  the  diaphragm  ?) 

719.  Constant  hiccough.     (Id.) 

720.  Hiccough  after  dinner,  bo  sevem  as  to  cause  a  preenn 
and  smarting  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.     (Id.) 

982,    After  stool,  tenesmus. 
963.    Vi<dent  tenesmus  some  time  after  stool. 
1000.     Conriderable   and   painiiil   spasm  of  the  tectum  in  the 
monunginbed. 

1073.  Erection  in  tbe  evening,  w^hout  concurrence  of  the 
imagination. 

*  MoMiet  Somaqpathique,  Jahr. 

I I  could  not  remember  the  nams  of  the  aQthoi  from  whom  I  have  borrowed 
he  three  preceding  paralytic  sympbinis. 
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1074.  Some  instaiicM  oF  erection  in  an  aged  ttah,  during  the 
first  seven  da^  then  from  the  29di  to  43rd. 

1075.  Erections,  day  and  night, 

1076.  Frequent  erections  in  the  night  (the  fourth  day). 

1077.  Violent  erections  in  the  morning  (at  the  end  of  rix  dajre). 

1270.  Flow  of  blood  to  the  heart.  With  pEdpitations,  which 
become  very  severe  after  a  meal. 

1271.  Palpitations  of  the  heart,  with  anxiety  in  the  evening  ani 
the  morning  on  aw&king,  in  bed, 

1272.  Often  strong  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

1274.  FalpilaliouB  in  the  morning  after  a  comaKHi  breakfeflt. 

1275.  FalpitBttons  ;  two,  three,  or  sjs  beats  of  the  heart,  each 
stronger  than  the  last,  nhen  walking  oc  sitting  after  a  meal.  Only 
one  or  two  at  night,  when  lying  on  the  left  side. 

1276.  Some  strong  befits  of  the  hebrt  oU  the  least  movement, 
especially  of  the  leit  arm,  or  on  straightening  himself  in  bed,  or 
stretching,  &c. 

1277.  Strong  beating  of  the  heart  on  avrahing  in  the  morniiig, 
and  at  night  after  lying  down. 

1748.  At  night,  violent  palpitations. 

1348.  Convulsions  of  the  muscles  in  the  neck. 

HIS.  Trembling  of  the  hands. 

1419.  Trembling  of  the  hands  in  the  morning. 

1438.  Starting  in  some  of  the  fingers. 

1439.  Starting  sometimes  in  the  right  thumb,  when  writing. 

1440.  The  fingers  bend  inwards  from  time  to  Ume,  as  if  by  the 
effect  of  cramp. 

1441.  Weakness  and  starting  in  one  finger  fill  day. 

1442.  Violent  starlings  in  the  little  finger  of  the  left  band. 

1454.  Startings  in  the  muscles  of  the  bdttocks. 

1455.  Visible  and  painful  convulsions  in  the  muscles  of  the 
buttocks  and  the  thigh,  on  one  side. 

1470.  Stiffness  of  the  right  teg,  even  during  repose. 

1471.  Tension  in  both  legs,  and  pressive  painM  stifihess  in  the 
left. 

1472.  Constriction,  in  the  form  of  cramp,  in  the  two  legs  and 
feet,  with  starlings. 

1489.  Trembling  in  the  knees. 

1490.  Spasmodic  twitching  in  the  knee  when  walking. 
1496,     Twitching  from  the  left  knee  down  to  the  foot. 
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1496,  Twitching  in  the  left  knM  in  the  evening,  and  after  each 
twitch  a  piunftil  ibock. 

1508.  Cnunp  in  the  calf. 

1509.  Cramp  io  the  calf,  and  starting  of  the  leg  on  twitching  it, 
daring  walking. 

1547.  Ciamp  in  the  nles  of  the  feet 

1548.  Continual  tendency  to  cnunpa  in  the  nle  of  the  foot  and 
the  great  toea. 

1 550.  Bhocks  (or  jerlu  ?)  in  the  feet,  with  formicating  cramp  in 
the  solea  of  the  fleet. 

1551,  Inatantaneoufl  jerks  in  the  feet. 

1508.  Twitching  in  Uie  left  great  toe  when  ritUng. 

1646.  Trembling  in  the,  morning,  with  twitching  in  the  limbs. 

1648.  Trembling  of  the  hands. 

1649.  Trembling  of  the  hands  so  that  be  cannot  write. 
'     16S0.  Sensation  of  trembling'  all  over. 

1651.     Trembling  of  the  thighs,  like  a  ahireringfit. 
,     1652.     Trembling*  (Lobstein). 

1  borrow  from  vorioiiB  nutliore  the  following  BytnptomB  which 
j>&o».  has  produced  in  animals,  or  the  human  subject  in  health. 

"  Hia  muscalar  powers  are  doubled."  (Alphoose  Leroy 
Bouttatz) . 

"  It  augments  muscular  irritability,"     (Fr.  Pilger). 

"  It  destroys  muscular  irritability  in  frogs."  (Qiulio  of 
Turin). 

"  It  produces  trembling  of  the  frame,  frightful  conTulsions 
and  annihilation  of  the  vital  powers  "     {IbiJ). 

"  In  the  greater  part  of  the  Phosphorus  poisonings,  we  see 
death  preceded  by  very  strong  convulsions,  sometimes  with  de- 
lirium in  man,  and  vertigo  in  animrOs.  (Hahnemann,  Chrotiic 
Di»ea»e»,  v.  iii.,  p.  218 — 284). 

Fhosphoras  exercises  an  elective  influence  on  the  mnacnlai 
system,  even  in  animals  belonging  to  most  dissimilar  classes, 
e,  g.,  in  quadrupeds,  and  in  batrachians  To  demonstrate  this,  I 
nm  going  to  borrow  the  report  of  eTcperiments  made  on  them, 
from  the  Oorman  journal,  Schmidt's  JahrbUrher,  1861,  b.  cix.; 
p.  172.  Professor  Mayer  has  experimented  with  Phosphorus 
•  JlahnHiui-nn't  Chronic  Di»eates,  v.  iii.,  p.  213-284. 
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Un  rabbits,  dogs,  oats,  rats,  and  frogs,  cauaiDg  them  to  absorb 
that  Bubstnnce  by  the  stomach,  by  the  cellalar  tissue,  or  by 
wounds.  Amongst  other  results,  he  has  obtnined  those  which 
he  sums  up  in  the  followiug  mtiuner :  Phosphorus  acts  specifi- 
cally on  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  and  on  the  musclea 
themselves.  It  impedes,  diminishes,  and  at  last  entirely  destroys 
the  power  of  movement,  or  rather  it  destroys  the  irritability  of 
the  motor  nerves,  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
at  last  completely  paralyses  the  powers. 

Phosphorus  acta  equally  on  the  nerves  of  involuntary  motion, 
on  the  muscular  system  of  the  henrt  and  chest.  It  retards  the 
pulsations,  disturbs  the  normal  rhythm  of  the  heart,  and  even 
completely  suspends  its  beating;  so  that  this  viscus  becomes 
gorged  with  blood.  It  acts  on  the  respiration,  by  paralysing  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  thorax  and  diaphragm,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  lungs  too  are  distended  with  blood.*  In  consequence  of 
this  dimination,  of  this  weakness,  of  this  ultimate  abolition  of 
the  heating  of  the  heait  and  of  the  respiratory  movements,  there 
results  snch  a  lowering  of  temperature,  that  (the  physiological 
calorification  being  suspended)  the  animal  dies  benumbed,  in* 
sensible,  and  stiffened,  as  in  death  by  frost. 

The  Phosphoric  and  Phospliorous  Acids  are  less  active  thaa 
Phosphorus ;  yet  they  are  like  it  in  weakening  and  paralysing 
the  motor  nerves,  and  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  chest. 

Paralytic  Bymptous  produced  by  Phosphoric  Acid. 

I  have  consulted  the  pathogenesy  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  which 
presents  a  certain  analogy  with  that  of  phosphorus.  That  is 
my  reason  for  extracting  from  it  the  following  symptoms. 

Hemiplegia,  f 

644.  Bheumatiem  of  the  thighs,  which  hardly  allows  one  to 
drag  oQBseif  along,  especially  after  sleep. 

721.    Bbeumatjsm  la  the  hips,  the  arms,  the  thighs,  and  the 

*  This  wonld  flzplain  and  confirm  tlie  honueopatbio  indication  of  Fhofr> 
pboraa  in  pneumania  geiiendl7,  and  expeciallf  in  the  /obe  puenmonia  of 
typhoid  fever. 

j-  Scmueopalhic  ManwA,  Jaht. 
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nape  of  the  neck,  with  tearing,  shooting  pune,  eepecially  od  goin^ 
up  Btaire,  and  beginning  to  wEilk. 

719.  ContBsive  pain  in  the  hands  and  feet,  nhic^  are  aa  if 
paralysed. 

734.  Weakness,  physical  and  mental. 

735.  He  thinks  he  totters  in  walking. 

737.  Weakness  and  dejection. 

738.  Estreme  feebleness  in  the  morning  on  rising,  with 
paleness. 

739.  Lassitude  all  over  the  body. 

147.     The  eyelids  are  heavy,  as  if  they  were  going  to  close. 

151.    Pressure  on  the  right  eyelid,  with  a  sensation  of  weight. 

190.  Dilatation  of  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  and 
lasting  six  hours. 

1 92.     Enomioiis  dilatation  of  the  right  pupil  (instantly). 

198.     Pupils  very  much  dilated  (in  8J  hours). 

403.     Stool  requiring  great  efforts,  though  it  is  not  bard. 

474.     During  cmtion,  the  erection  continues  without  emission. 

473.     Frequent  pollutions. 

472.  Diechu'ge  of  semen  on  making  efforts  to  relieve  the 
bowels. 

427.  Abundant  discharge  of  watery  urine,  which  he  often  finds 
it  difficult  to  retain. 

Frequent  and  irresistible  desire  to  urinate. 
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185.  Quivering  of  the  lower  eyelid,  towards  the  inner  angle. 

187.  Dilatation  at  first,  then  contraction  of  the  pupils  during 
sixteen  hours, 

168.  Closing  of  the  pupils  during  several  days. 

189.  Closing  of  the  pupils  without  alteration  of  the  si^t. 

194.  Myopia  in  conversing,  reading,  and  writing. 

196.  Increase  of  the  myopia. 

197.  At  more  than  six  paces,  all  objects  ^^ear  mrrounded  by 
a  mist. 

413.  After   stool,   prolonged    tenesmus,    without    pain    in   the 
bowels. 

423,  Tenesmus  in  the  urethra  and  rectum. 
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419.  Retraction  of  urine  for  tbe  first  Beven  houTB,  then  frequent 
urination,  but  leaa  copious  than  usual,  with  bumiBg  in  the  neck  of 
the  hiadder. 

420,  Desire  to  urinate,  with  scanty  discharge. 
468.     Erection  without  any  cause. 

471,     Violent  erection  without  desire. 

508.  Pfunful  Bpasm  of  the  chest  and  diaphragm,  which  comes 
on  suddenly,  and  prevents  him  from  sittlag  or  standing  upright. 

568.  SpHsmodic  quivering  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  up  to  the  eye,  on  turning  the  head. 

570.  Painful  stiffness  of  the  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
extending  to  the  head. 

582.  Muscular  twitching  in  the  arm,  which  is  stopped  by 
movement, 

609.     Crarap-like  pain  in  the  fingers  of  the  left  band. 

627.  Spasm  in  the  hip-joint,  with  rheumatic  pain  in  the  whole 
thigh ;  insupportable  when  sitting. 

648.  Fulsative,  painful  quivering  from  the  middle  oi  the  tbigh 
down  to  the  knee. 

657.  Spasmodic  tearing  in  the  I^,  which,  in  the  day,  obliges 
him  to  get  up  ;  and  at  night,  to  change  the  place  of  the  limb  every 
instant. 

667.  Spasmodic  quivering  in  Vaa  left  calf,  which  ceases  for  a 
time  on  rubbing. 

670.     Spasmodic  pams  in  the  feet  brought  on  by  movement. 

720.     His  limbs  are,  as  it  were,  tmiilm  with  contraction. 

722.     Muscular  quiverings  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  legs. 

Conclusion. 

If  we  aaalyao  the  observBtions  on  paralysis  in  the  T&rious 
forms  above  quoted,  we  may  say,  in  the  way  of  recapitnlation, 
that  we  have  seen  phosphorus  cure  16  cases  of  partdysis, 
to  wit : — 

1  Paralysis  of  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves. 

1         „  „     siicth  pair. 

1  „  „    apbJDCter  ani. 

2  „  „     sphincter  vesicffi. 
X  Hemiplegia. 

S  Farsiysis  of  both  arms. 
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5  Faraple^c  cases, 
-    S  Pftralysis  {the  precise  seat  not  indicated). 

I  Paraljsis  of  the  right  leg. 
And,  on  the  other  band,  we  have  seen  Phosphorus  produce,   in 
the  healthy  human  subject,  six  cases  of  paralysis ;  viz. : — 

1  Paralysis  of  one  arm,  1  paraplegia. 

t  Paralysis  of  the  erector  muscles  (impotence  produced  by 
priapism). 

1  Partial  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

1  Progieesive  paralysis,  general,  with  preservation  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties. 

1  Paralysis  of  the  hands. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  paralytic  symptoms,  which  would 
probably  have  become  complete  paralysis,  if  the  experi  men  tors 
bad  thrown  in  a  stronger  dose  of  Phosphorus. 

Now,  the  reader  will,  undoubtedly,  be  persuaded  that  pMos. 
exercises  a  well  marked  elective  influence  on  the  mascular  sys- 
tem. All  tbe  above  cited  observations  must  have  shown  bim, 
moreover,  that  this  medicine  has  caused,  and  probably  will 
cause,  in  tbe  sick,  paralysis,  similar  or  analogous  to  those 
which  it  produces  on  the  healthy. 

From  the  clinical  and  pathogenetic  experiments  hitherto 
known,  I  believe  one  may  conclude  that  Phosphorus,  when  it 
shall  be  otherwise  indicated  by  the  totality  of  symptoms,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  simihtude,  it  may  be  employed  successfully  for ; 

1.  Complete  or  partial  paralysis  of  the  third  pair;  meaning 
by  "partial"  that  which  presents  one  only  of  the  following 
symptoms:  which,  when  united,  constitute  complete  paralysis. 

External  strabismus  (paralysis  of  the  right  internal  muscle). 
,    Dilitation  and  immobility  of  the  pupil. 

Falling  of  the  upper  eyeUd. 

Abolition  of  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  eye. 

Diplopia  (as  soon  as  the  patient  leans  tbe  bead  to  tbe  mde 
opposite  to  the  paralysis). 

Z.     Paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair,  i.  e.,  internal  strabismus. 

Paralysis  of  the  right  internal  muscle ;  a  paralysis  so  rar«, 
that  the  anatomist,  M.  Sappey,  has  found  but  two  cases  (»ted  in 
medical  literature;  one  by  Yelloley,  the  other  by  M.  Johert 
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We  have,   above,  reprodaoed   a  third   case,   observed  by  M. 
Tavignot. 

3.  Paralysis  of  the  tongue,  especially  when  it  seems  to  be  a 
premonitory  symptom  of  general  progressive  paralysis. 

4.  Paralysis  of  the  arms,  bands,  and  fingers. 
0.  „         „       sphincter  vesicae. 

6.  „         „       sphincter  ani  (involuntary  stools  in  in- 

fants and  old  people). 


8.     Paraplegia. 

B.  Sexual  impotence,  sperm atorrhces,  and  abnormal  poUn- 
tioDS  (paralysis  of  the  erector  moscles,  the  mnscular  fibres  of 
the  vesicultB  seminales,  end  the  ejaculaiory  canal)  especially 
when  there  has  been  previous  priapism — venereal  excesses. 

10.     Progressive  general  paralysis. 

According  to  the  iniv  of  similitude,  or  analogy.  Phosphorus 
appears  to  me  to  he  alsa  indicated  for — 

Paralysis  with  (Edema  of  the  parts  affected  (Gaultier  Claobery 
has  cured  three  cases  of  this  kind). 

General  weakness  which,  proceeding  from  seznal  excesses, 
announces  premature  old  nge,  or  an  approaching  lesion  of  the 
spi DO- cerebral  substance. 

Muscular  ireakness  in  children  who  are  long  in  learning  to 
walk  ;  especially  when  there  exists  along  with  it  habitual  dian*' 
hisa,  and  respiratory  affections. 

Weakness,  consequont  upon  various  heemorrhages  (hfsmop- 
tysis,  metrorrhagia,  &c.),  even  when  there  exists  the  delirium 
BO  common  after  violent  hcemorrhage. 

Mentz,  founding  his  opinions  on  the  application  oiphoa.,  in 
continued  fever,  with  depression  and  ahsoluto  debility,  says  it 
would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  try  this  medicine  in  paralysis  (see 
the  seventh  observation  of  bis  dissertation,  in  the  collection  of 
Halter's  Tkesex,  t.  vii.)  That  hypothesis  of  Mentz  seems  to  be, 
historically,  tlie  starting  point  of  the  employment  of  Phospboma 
in  paralysis. 

.  Besides  the  authors  above  cited,  Pbosphoros  has  been  also 
employed  for  paralysis  by  Sedillot,  Poilroux,  Gerdy,  Gardessos, 
Oruveilhier,  and,  it  would  seem,  for  paraplegia,  by  Brera,  jvhose 
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work  t  have  not  been  able  to  consult:  Rifieisioni  medieo- 
jiraiiche  suU'uso  interno  del  foxforo,  particolarmente  neW 
emiplegia,  8vd.,  1 798.  At  the  epoch  of  its  discovery.  Phos- 
phorus vaa  Mnployed  ofteo,  and  with  sucoesB,  ibr  very  difiereQt 
diaeases.  What  caused  it  to  be  almost  eotirely  rejected  from 
officinal  medicaments  was  the  numerous  cases  of  death  caused 
by  its  admiDiatration  in  too  strong  dosea ;  some  of  which  tiTe 
reported  by  Weickard,  Zepler,  Brera,  Hufeland,  Louth,  Vorbe. 
On  this  ground  also  we  reject  equally  all  the  heroic  medicines, 
mercury,  arsenic,  &c ,  which  certain  practitioners  make  it  a 
point  of  honour,  in  the  eyes  of  their  patients,  never  to  employ  ! 
To  those  practitioners,  Imbart-Gourbeyre  wishes,  with  good 
reason,  a  little  less  conscience,  and  a  great  deal  more  acience. 

In  fact,  if  one  wishes  to  utilize  the  properties  of  a  medicine, 
and  to  avoid  its  inconveniences,  it  must  be  given  in  small  doses. 
When  we  have  a  mind  to  diminish  the  effect,  we  diminish  the 
dose:  this  is  logical.  Let  not,  therefore,  a  false  respect  for 
their  fellon  creatures  prevent  the  physician  from  employing  the 
most  attenuated  doses,  be  they  even  infinitesimal.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  Phosphorus.  "This  medioine,"  says 
Lobenstein-Lobel  of  Jena,  "  administered  in  the  small  quantity 
of  ^  of  a  grain  (6  millegrams)  has  speedily  put  an  end  to  a 
lunatic."  Is  not  this  fact  eloquent  enough  to  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  the  infinitesimal  doses  ? 

Besides  the  experiments  with  this  substance,  on  healthy  ani* 
mala  and  man,  might,  a  priori,  lead  us  to  foresee  the  advantage 
of  the  small  doses,  and  the  danger  of  the  strong  ones.  In  faot, 
if  we  administer  smalt  doses  of  Phosphorus,  the  muscular 
powers  are  doubled  (A.  Leroy,  Bouttatz),  the  muaoular  irrita- 
bility is  increased  (Fr.  Pilger).  If  it  is  given  in  too  strong 
doses,  the  muscular  irritability  is  destroyed  (Qiulio  of  Turin), 
and  there  ensues  general  weakening,  convulsions,  paralysis,  even 
death  itself,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  poisonings  by  that 
substance. 

When,  therefore,  we  wish  to  attenuate  the  efiects  of  Fbos- 
phorus,  we  have  simply  to  attenuate  the  dose.  To  attain  this 
end,  it  does  not  suffice  to  mix  it  with  correotiTeB.  In  fact, 
where  the  corrective  reacts  chemically  on  the  PbosphoniB,  it 
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transforms  it  into  a  new  substance ;  and,  thenceforward,  it  is  no 
longer  Phosphorus  that  you  administer:  or,  perhaps  the  cor- 
rective alters,  masks,  peutraliaes  the  effects  of  that  medicine.  In 
that  case,  it  is  as  well  not  to  give  any  Pbosphoras  at  all ;  foe 
one  cannut  say  to  the  corrective,  "  You  shall  prevent  the  Phos- 
phorus from  producing  this  effect,  and  you  shall  allow  it  to 
produce  that."  Who,  then,  knows  the  science  of  antidotes  in 
order  to  arrive  at  such  results  1 

The  physicians  who  administer  each  remedy  escorted  by 
correctives,  adjuvantg,  directive*,  &c.,  aseiiuilate  a  medical  pre- 
scription precisely  to  a  parcel  of  letters  sent  to  the  stomach ;  a 
kind  of  postman,  charged  with  getting  this  new  kind  of  mes- 
sages to  their  respective  destinations.  Poor  Btomach !  Fbos- 
phorua  is  especially  indicated  when  the  progressive  paralysis 
exists  with  the  intellectual  faculties  preserved;  when  it  has  had^ 
as  a  precurBory  phenomenon,  hypochondriasis;  and,  as  an  excite 
ing  causes  chagrins,  vesations,  morally  depressing  affections. 

Phosphoric  Acid  will  he  indicated  in  preference  for  progres- 
sive pfuralysis  with  alteration  of  the  iutellecluat  /unctions, 
consequently  for  the  general  paralysis  of  lunatics. 

A  German  homceopath  used  to  tell  ms,  some  years  ago,  thab 
his  colleagues  were  employing  efficaciously,  for  softening  of  the 
brain,  Fhos.  in  low  dilutions,  for  two,  four,  six  weeks  without 
interruption. 

In  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  organic  school  have  invented 
the  disease,  leition.  They  thus  consider,  as  a  disease,  th» 
softening  of  the  brain,  which  is  a  symptomatic  affection  (locum 
affectum),  a  lesion  common  to  several  maladies>  such  as  gout^ 
syphilis,  piles,  &c. 

An  over-excited  life,  the  abuse  of  intellectual  labour,  sexual 
excesses,  violent  or  long  continued  chagrins,  absorbing  or  pain- 
ful pre- occupations,  may,  in  consequence  of  continued  cerebro- 
spinal tension  (ubi  slitnulug,  ibi  Jluatus),  it  is  true,  pioducoj 
softening  of  the  nervous  centres,  a  lesion  so  common  m  our  day 
that  one  may  consider  it  in  a  manner  as  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  medical  constitution  of  the  Dioeteenth  century.  But 
the  various  causes  above-named  only  act  in  the  capacity  of 
objective  exciting  causes ;  they  rouse  the  individual  tempera- 
ment, the  predisposing  subjective  cause,  and  induce  a  settling 
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upon  it,  and  eBpecially  on  the  corebro- spinal  system,   one  or 
other  of  the  lesions  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 

We  admit  it  theo,  the  Bofieniiig  of  the  brain  is  not  as  it  is 
generally  called,  a  disease ;  it  is  merely  a  sympathetic  afiection 
of  several  Very  different  diseases.  I  might  make  exactly  the 
same  remarks  on  a  class  of  lesions  which,  in  our  days,  are  as 
common  amongst  women  as  the  cerebro- spinal  affections  are 
amongst  men,  I  mean  affectionB  of  the  uterus — affections 
which  are  symptomatio  to  chlorosis,  scrofula,  syphilis,  but 
which  are  diagnosed  and  treated,  unfortunately,  as  true  diseases. 

The  organic  school,  who,  for  half  a  century,  have  had  so 
pernicious  an  influence  on  the  medical  body,  have  introduced 
disorder  into  the  medical  world,  by  confounding  a  part  with  the 
whole,  the  symptoms  and  lesions  with  the  diseases.  If  chaos 
actually  exists  in  scholastic  therapeutics,  it  is  no  less  mani/est 
in  nosography;  and  it  displays  itself  boldly  on  the  covers  of 
books,  under  the  titles.  Internal  Pathology,  ExTERNit 
pATHOLoaT,  as  if  there  were  internal  and  external  diseases ! 

There  are  internal  and  external  symptoms,  lesions,  affections 
bnt  not  diseases:  seeing  that  disease  is  an  unnatural  state  of 
the  entire  man  (totiux  substantiie) — a  symptom,  an  unnatural 
state  of  l\i6funclions — a  lesion,  an  unnatural  state  of  the^arft. 
A  lesion,  accompanied  by  symptoms  constitutes  an  affection.* 

I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling  to  my  readers  these  elements  of 
general  medicine  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  they  are  not 
always  found  in  "classicel"  books  so  called;  in  the  second 
place,  I  fear  that  the  clinical  and  pathogenetical  experiments 
reported  above  may  induce  some  physicians  to  employ,  after  the 
example  of  certain  German  homoeopaths.  Phosphorus  as  a  sort 
of  specifio  for  softening  of  the  brain.  I  was  desirous,  before 
hand,  to  dissuade  my  professional  brethren  from  it.  With  this 
view,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  them  that  this  affection  pro* 
ceeds  from  very  different  diseases,  presents  indications  not  less 
different — indications  which  one  single  remedy  evidently  cannot 
satisfy.  In  advertising  a  medicine,  one  must  prevent  the  irra- 
tional use  of  it,  lest  failures,  repeated  too  oftsn>  should  cause  it 

*  Tbeu  nmpla  and  peropicnooB  defimtions  ore  taken  from  the  wrings  tsA 
t««oliings  of  Di.  J.  P.  TeHBter.    Bee  his  Etadt»  de  Medmrte  Oenercilt,  and  lu< 
IB  artiolea  in  the  Art  Mediad. 
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to  fall  speedily  into  discredit;  also,  lest  Fhospharae  sad  Plios- 
phorio  Acid  should  be  employed  indiscnminately  For  paralysis, 
I  niah  to  show  here,  if  I  can,  the  special  iudicatioos  for 
one  and  the  other,  after  the  law  of  similitude.  With  this 
view,  I  meaa  to  exhibit,  in  a  synoptic  table,  the  difference  of 
their  sphere  of  action — of  their  elective  properties.  These  two 
retnedies  having  different  features,  will  necessarily  present  a  very 
distinct  physiognomy :  henceforward,  there  will  he  no  longer 
even  a  pretext  foi  confounding  them  in  their  therapeutic  appli- 
cation. I  need  not  say  that  the  study  of  their  resective  patho- 
genesy  will  give  a  much  more  complete  idea  of  each  than  the 
following  table : — 

Phosphorus.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

■    Elective  actions  numerous,  and 
more  pronounced. 

Congestive  symptoms  more  fre- 
quent and  marked ;  particularly  in 
the  head  and  chest. 

Cephalic,  thoracic,  and  dyspeptic 
Bytnptoms  more  numerous  and 
characteristic. 

Htemorrhages,  by  all  the  pas- 
sages; by  wounds  and  cicatrices — 
by  the  anus — by  heemorrhoids,  and 
the  uterus;  epi stasis,  heematemesis, 
hemoptysis Epistaxis. 

(Edematous  puffing  of  the  feet, 
hands,  face,  eyelids,  parti cul ally 
the  upper  lid    (Edematous  swelling,  only 

Febrila    symptoms     (shivering,         of  the  lower  eyelid, 
heat,  perspiration)  more  freqnent 
and  marked. 

Paralytic  symptoms  more  nu- 
merous, and  better  characterised. 

Greater  sensibility  to  moral 
causes,  especially  bypocbondriasis ; 
preservation    of    the    intellectual 

faculties   Alteration  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties. 
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Seeing  Pboa.  prodnce  in  healthy  pereonE,  on  the  one  hand, 
Taricms  paralyses  (amongst  others,  hemipl^a,  complete  or 
partial) ;  and  on  the  other  band,  hiemorrhages  taking  nearly 
every  possible  direotion,  I  am  led  to  Infer  its  relative  efficacy  for 
hemiplegia,  wd  other  paralysis,  conseqneut  upon  cerebral 
heemonhages.  My  infercDce,  moreover,  is  justified  by  the 
sixth  clinical  observation,  which  reports  the  history  of  a  woman, 
in  whose  case  Fhos.  cored  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  and 
of  the  sphincters  of  the  anns  and  bladder,  which  followed  an 
apoplectic  attack.  I  invite  my  professional  brethren  to  ad- 
minister, in  like  cases,  that  same  remedy  (perhaps  preferring 
the  low  dilutions)  when  it  shall  be  otherwise  indicated  by  the 
ensemble  of  symptoms.  For,  to  the  pathologic  concrete  state, 
one  mnst  always  oppose  a  medicinal  concrete  state  as  similar 
as  possible. 

Goindet  is  the  first  that  employed  Fhos.  in  apoplexy.  He 
professes  to  have  seen  magic  effects  produced  by  it  in  the 
apoplectic  cases,  "  whenever  the  symptoms  were  due  to  a 
spasmodic  state,  perhaps  situated  elsewhere  than  in  the  brain, 
and  acting  there  only  by  sympathy." 

Goindet,  without  doubt,  means  by  this,  that  Fhos.  is  effica- 
cious in  paralysis  consequent  on  apoplexy,  especially  where 
there  exist  in  the  paralysed  parts  twitching  and  musoolar 
contractions.  That  particular  indication  is,  in  fact,  confirmed 
by  the  patbogenesy  of  this  medicine  such  as  we  have  quoted  it 
above. 

Fhos.,  which  produces  in  a  healthy  person,  on  Uie  one  hand, 
urine,  with  whitish  sediment  (albumen?);  and  on  the  other 
hand,  cedema  of  the  apper  parts  of  the  body  (hands,  face, 
eyelids)  appears  to  me,  for  that  very  reason,  indicated  Ibr 
albuminuric  paralysis.  It  might  also  be  employed  for  puer- 
peral paralyses,  whether  symptomatic  of  Bright's  disease  or  not, 
especially  when  they  have  been  preceded,  or  aze  accompanied  by 
uterine  htemorrhage. 

According  to  the  law  of  similitude,  Fhosphorus  is  also 
indicated  for  chloiotio  paralysis,  when  there  is  pnffinesa  of  the 
flesh,  and  particularly,  with  a  pale  yellowish  face,  puffed  espe- 
cially about  the  eyes. 
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In  ooDcluBion,  I  have  a  lively  hope  that  this  brief  notice 
may  avaken  the  attention  of  physicians,  and  lead  them  to 
inquire  whether  the  working  people  who  handle  Fhos.  and 
PhoB.  Acid  do  not  present  some  phenomena  peculiar  to  the 
mnscular  system,  snch  as  tremblings,  cooTulsions,  paralysis. 
If  it  be  so,  let  them  be  so  kind  as  to  pabllsh  the  results  of 
their  obBervntiona,  end  then  one  may,  by  the  aid  of  these  fresh 
doouments,  make  a  good  monograph  of  the  phosphoric 
paralyses. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Electivb  Action  of  Phosphorus  on  the  Nerves  of 
Sensation. 

We  have  seen  Fhosphorus  act  in  a  peculiar  way  on  one  part 
of  the  oerebro-spioal  system.  Before  we  quit  that  region,  and 
by  way  of  finishing  this  notice,  I  feel  hound  to  point  out  further 
the  elective  action  of  the  same  remedy  on  another  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  viz. :  the  nerves  of  sensation.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  sufBces  to  cite  the  testimony  of  the  following  authors : — 

Professor  Mayer,  after  having  experimented  an  various  ani- 
mals (quadrupeds  and  batrachians),  concludes  that  FhosphoruB 
acts  specifically  on  the  nerves  of  sensation :  it  destroys  sensi- 
bility, by  destroying  from  the  periphery  to  the  brain,  the 
Bensorium  being  in  a  small  degree  disturbed. 

Von  Bibra  and  Geist  report,  amongst  others,  the  case  of  a 
girl  of  19,  who  was  attacked  with  necrosis,  after  working  for 
two  and  a  half  years  in  a  chemical  match  manufactory.  Besides 
the  local  accidents  of  the  necrosis,  the  patient  presented  a  com- 
plete absence  of  pain  end  of  sensibility  in  the  velum  palati, 
(Die  Krankheiten  der  Arheiter  in  den  Phosphor-xUndholz- 
fabriken,  obs.  6,  p.  187.     Erlangen,  1847). 

The  Materia  Medica  Pura  of  Hahnemann  contains  a  cer- 
tain number  of  symptoms  observed  in  health,  which  equally 
prove  the  elective  action  of  Phosphoms  on  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion. To  avoid  too  frequent  repetition,  I  sum  up  the  symptoms 
as  follows : — 

Exaltation  of  the  general  senaibili^. 

TOL.  XX,,  NO.  LXXXI. — ^JITtY,  1863.  2  H 
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A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS   ON   BELLADONNA  AS  A 

UTERINE  REMEDY,  WITH  OASES. 

By  Dr.  Liedbece,  of  Stockholm. 

The  name.  Belladonna,  indicates  the  effects  produced  by  this 
drug ;  which,  in  large,  even  poisonous  doses,  produces  high- 
coloured  cheeks,  and  a  Mnd  of  amorous  expression,  with 
either  lively  or  languishing  expression  in  the  eyes  (erotio 
or  torpid  aterine  affection).  Jiist  as  the  periodically  reonc- 
ring  activity  of  the  uterine  system,  with  inoreassd  or  de* 
creased  transmutation  (mausemng)  we  find  also  somethii^ 
similar  in  the  phijgtoloffical  action  of  Belladonna,  as  Booker 
has  proved  in  his  Beilrdge  zur  Heilkunde,  11,  1849,  with  ex- 
periments, the  best  hitherto  known  to  exist.  As  nearly  related 
to  this  subject  belongs  the  obaerva^on  of  Bretonneaa  and 
Trousseau  {ZeUchrift  fur  Erfahritngsheilkunde,  t.  iv.  p.  12, 
1818),  that  vomiting;,  depending  oa  the  gravid  state  of  the 
■Items,  has  speedily  been  cared  by  Belladonoa,  externally  em- 
ployed. The  same  efieot  has  been  obtained  by  its  internal  nse, 
noeording  to  the  obaervatioQ  of  bom<Bopathic  physicians,  in  this 
respect,  the  first  and  moat  original  I  know  of,  and  whioh  I 
acknowledge  in  the  same  manner  as  I  acknowledge  the  great 
originator  of  the  homceopathio  treatment  to  be  our  common 
master,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy. 

Beudes  the  group  of  symptoms,  in  women,  of  Belladonna, 
viz. :  painful  bumiug  of  the  genital  oi^ns,  redness  and  swel- 
ling of  vnlva,  increased  or  diminished  menstrual  discharge, 
accidents  of  abortion,  pressure,  as  if  everything  would  pass 
through  the  genitals,  with  expansion  of  the  abdomen ;  after  this 
pressure  the  abdomen  oontracted  itself  with  a  secretiou  of  white 
mncus  from  the  uterus  (see  Hahnemann,  Roth,  M.  L.  Noack, 
H.A.M.L.,  1)  proving  the  uterine  effects  of  this  remedy.  Still 
more  light  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  throogh  the 
experiments  of  the  American  homoiopathists,  who  have  repro- 
duced and  again  confirmed  what  Noack  (H.A.M.L.,  SS7)  ia 
1843,  had  shown  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  remedy :  the 
appearance  of  filling  of  milk  in  the  mammce,  in  non-pregnant 
women,  gslactorrhoea,  &c.     I  have,  myself,  seen  in  practice  the 
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leappearance  of  tDilk  where  it  bad  disappeared,  from   frictiona 
with  the  fresh  juice  of  BelladoDna. 

Farthermore,  a  homiEopathic  physician  has  declared  he  would 
no  longer  practise  midwifery  if  he  nere  deprived  of  the  nse  of 
BelladoDna.  (Either  Schrda,  or  perhaps  an  Austrian,  Dr. 
Mayerhofer,  I  cannot  remember  at  present,  aa  it  dates  as  long 
ago  as  the  time  when  the  Hygea  existed).  To  this  category  be- 
longs also  Mayerhofer's  plaster  for  calming  the  after-pains  and 
spasms  after  turning.  Extract  Belladonnee  gr.  x,  with  Butymm 
or  Azungia  ^j.  (see  Allff.  Repert.  d.  Medicin.  Jouratisttk, 
1841).  I  have,  however,  learnt,  in  a  practical  way,  a  naore 
extensive  nse  of  Belladonna,  as  a  uterine  medicine,  from  All^. 
Homasop.  Zeituttg,  vol,  81,  No.  22,  p.  176,  in  an  artjole  ex- 
tracted from  a  so-called  allopathic  journal,*  the  German  Clinic, 
(Goschen  and  Dr.  Baur,  of  Tubingen). 

The  following  are  my  extracts  irom  the  Allg.  Horn.  Zeitung, 
1.  0. :  "  For  uterine  pains  from  deviation  of  the  normal 
pontion  of  the  uterus ;  cramp  and  pains  in  pelvic  organs, 
hysteria,  and  abnormalities  in  the  menstruation,  leucorrhcea, 
sterility,  constipation,  and  consequent  uterine  affection,  has 
been  used  with  the  beet  results,  Ungnsntum  BelladonoEe,  Fb. 
Wijrtemb.,  three  times  a  day,  one  tea-spoonful  rubbed  in,  and 
only  for  three  consecutive  days,  even  in  chronic  cases  with 
prolapsus  uteri,  hamorrhages,  painful  swelling,  pressure,  ten- 
sion ;  pressure  on  the  uterus,  bladder,  reotnm,  saomm,  even 
doan  on  tke  thighs,  profuse  menstruation,  acute  pains  in  lie 
abdomen,  espeoially  boring  tcaA  pressure,  difficult  and  pain- 
ful evacuation,  disturbed  digestion,  even  in  two  oases  of 
typhuB." 

I  have,  myself,  observed  in  praxi  all  the  symptoms  ia 
italics   more    often   cured   by.  the   use   of   Belladonna    than 

•  I  say  purposely  the  "  w-cJled  "  allopathio,  because  I  liaTe  never  fonnJ 
(unless  excepdonallj)  any  acute  physiological  Belladonna  symplom  aa  a  ooa- 
Mqueaee  of  the  use  of  the  plaster,  nuless  Bleeplemiew  and  geneially  a  oea- 
sation  of  the  pains,  which  also  sometimea  happens  from  Belladoaiia  8  doc 

I  have  not  yet  obHerred  any  allopathic  action  from  the  Dugaentiuii  Bella- 
donnn,  when  used  on  the  akin,  but  stronger  action  when  introdnced  in  ttto, 
when  I  have  sonte^meB  obeGrved  enlaTgement  of  the  pupils  the  following  day — 
though  this  only  exceptionally  in  oi  ~ 
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by  any  other  remedy  known  to  me.  I  had  before,  m  similar 
cases,  led  by  the  symptomatology  of  the  remedy,  and  by  re- 
ported observations  of  other  homceopathia  physicians,  used 
Selladonna  3-30  internally,  but  not  with  the  same  degree  of 


Now,  a  few  words  on  my  method  of  employing  the  Unguen- 
tum  Belladonnte.  IhaTesearchedforitin  vainin  an  old  edition 
of  Pharmacopoeia  WUrtembergica.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
pharmacopoeia  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  that  exists 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  latest  edition  is  improved  with  sim- 
plified formul»,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  as  quite  impo! 
that  it  can  be  worse  than  that  old  Pharmacopceia  Wurtemier- 
gica,  which  I  have  read,  with  its  theoretical  compositions, 
jtuqu'  &  creceT.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  new  pharma- 
coposia,  even  in  Wiirtembei^,  has  not  quite  remained  withoul 
the  pale  of  the  influence,  even  though  unconsciously,  of  the 
simplicia  of  Hahnemann  and  homoeopathy,  somewhat  modi- 
fied perhaps  by  the  doctrines  of  Bademacher,  and  by  the  labours 
of  the  celebrated,  but  nevertheless  deposed,  Professor  Carl  Bapp, 
of  Tiibingen. 

Id  taking  all  this  into  consideration,  I  have,  from  the  chemist 
here,  in  Stockholm,  prescribed  my  ointment  a  la  Banr,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ph.  Wiirtenibergtca, 
viz.: — 

B     Extract.  Belladonnee, 

cum  Foi.  pnlv.  et  Bad.  pulv.  aa.  3  iss, 
Butyr.  rec  insal.,  3  iss.  a  ijes. 

Gonterendo  mortarlo  marmoreo  probe  depurato  f.  I.  a.  unguent, 
equabile. — Dr.  S.  Baur'a  ointment — To  rub  one  leaspoonful, 
night  and  morning,  according  to  prescription.* 


*  Daring  the  winter,  when  the  butter  is  hard,  and  more  diEBcnlt  to  pre- 
'^ve  in  the  mortar,  it  haa  happened  Dcoasionally  that  a  ohemist  asually 
tnutirortb]r,  prepared  the  ointment  with  Olenm  Olivarum,  contrary  to  mj 
ordinatiom  The  ointment  became  certainly  mora  Inbricating,  bat  not  bo 
powerfdl  (nay,  even  quite  insctiTe  ia  one  can)  aa  when  prepared  with 
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This  piescription  has  coDsiBted  in  having  the  ointment 
robbed  in  with  the  hand,  or  rather  both  the  hands  of  the 
patient,  on  the  abdomen,  and  below  the  navel,  from  hip  to  faip, 
as  well  as  tbe  whole  of  the  thigh,  on  as  large  a  enrf&ce  as 
possible,  till  the  ointment  has  quite  disappeared.  Besides,  I 
have  ordered  tbe  skin  to  be  well  cleansed  from  the  ointsnent 
before  each  renewal  of  its  application,  which  should  take  place 
morning  and  evening,  before  dressing  and  after  undressing. 

I  give  here  a  few  extracts  ftom  my  case  book ;  it  would  be 
easy  to  give  many  more  were  I  not  airaid  to  fatigue  tbe  reader, 
especially  as  my  annotations,  entirely  from  private  practice,  are 
Hot  80  readily,  nor  so  exactly  made,  as  may  be  done  in  hospital 
practice. 

Miss  St Im,  aged  48,"with  light  complexion,  thin,  blonde 

hair,  and  blue  eyes,  rather  tall,  tolerably  well  preserved  for  her 
years,  sent  for  me  in  tbe  commencement  of  1861 ;  she  lived  io 
the  country,  about  two  miles  from  Stockholm.  It  was  almost 
'  impossible  for  her  to  be  out  of  bed,  as  no  sooner  was  she  in  an 
erect  position,  than  severe  pains  ^ected  her,  with  weight  and 
pressure  in  pelvis,  tenesmus,  and  straining  as  to  a  motion ;  she 
has  less  pain  in  a  lying  posturCj  hut  enough  to  keep  her  awake 
at  night :  strains  to  pass  water  and  to  go  to  stool  without  results. 
Fever — pulse  1 00,  irritable. 

It  was  not  till  I  positively  declared  that  I  neither  would  nor 
could  prescribe  for  her,  that  a  manual  examination  was  per- 
mitted. I  found,  then,  the  orificium  uteri  situated  so  far  back- 
wards that  it  could  scarcely  be  reached  with  the  finger.  To  the 
feol  it  seemed  like  a  transversal  fold  on  the  uterus,  which  had  a 
globular  form — the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva  was  rather 
pale,  and  rather  hot,  whilst  the  hands  and  feet  felt  quite  cold. 

I  gave  Belladonna,  three  drops,  but  without  any  ameliora- 
tion, till  six  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  not 
till  tbe  Belladonna  Ointment  bad  been  rubbed  in,  about  nine 

battel.  I  have  no  experience  m  to  whBtlitt  Azimgia  can  be  used  imtead  «f 
Bntyrnm,  but  believe  it  to  be  better  tiian  oil,  tliongh  not  w  good  «  bntter. 
t  leav«  tbi«  to  others'  experience.  Should  sdj  one  know  thiE  better,  1  ihiU 
be  quite  ready  to  profit  1^  tlie  leBson. 
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D'olock,  that  the  patient  £bU  easier,  and  hod  a  tolerable  good 
nighL 

The  improvement  continued,  bo  that  the  patient  could  remain 
out  of  bed  after  three  days  were  over,  and  was  able  to  come  and 
see  me  in  town  before  the  week  was  ended.  She  said  ahe  could 
not  have  believed  in  so  sudden  relief  as  I  bad  foretold  her. 

On  the  S3rd  of  January,  she  came  to  me  again.  She  felt 
feeble,  and  bad  some  pain ;  but  in  no  way  to  compare  with  her 
BufTerings  on  tbe  evening  of  my  first  visit.  I  found  die  palate 
pale,  like  a  sheet  of  paper ;  the  urine  was  alkaline.  This,  as 
well  as  other  circumstances,  decided  me  to  give  Ferrum  Car- 
bonionm  3j.,  one  pinch,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  She  felt 
better  after  she  had  this  medicine,  Tbe  heat  was  much 
diminished,  and  tbe  urine  of  acid  reaction,  when  I  tested  it  oa 
the  4th  February.  I  was  then  told  that  the  periods,  which  had 
commenced  at  her  J  4th  year,  had  disappeared  since  1840.  I 
prescribed  again  the  Bellodanna  Ointment,  which,  having  been 
repeatedly  applied,  completely  cured  the  old  maid,  who  is  now 
luckily  married  ranee  the  commencement  of  the  summer. 

Case  %. — An  unmarried  servant,  aged  30,  with  light  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  oval  face,  and  rather  strongly  built,  suffered 
excruciating  pains  in  the  pelvio  region,  when  lying  on  ber 
back.  She  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  her  excreta. 
She  visited  me  on  the  lltb  May,  1641,  and  I  found  her  suffer- 
ings depending  on  relroversio  uteri  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
OS  was  turned  against  tbe  symphisis  pubis ;  corpus  uteri  was 
pressed  against  tbe  anterior  aspect  of  rectum ;  os  uteri  was  not 
round,  but  oblong.  The  rugte  abdominales,  and  other  signs, 
made  me  ask  if  she  had  not  been  pregnant,  which  she 
acknowledged.  The  mucous  membrane  of  vulva  was  bright 
red  and  clitoris  in  a  state  of  ereetioD  (erectio  feminiua) 
from  pain,  as  tbe  patient  expressed  herself — "  it  swells  when 
I  am  most  suffering ;  otherwise,  it  is  not  felt,  except  when 
passing  the  nrine,  which  often  is  difficult."  I  prescribed  the 
triplicated  Belladonna  Ointment  to  be  rubbed  in,  morning  and 
evening,  one  tesspoonful,  as  above ;  and  told  the  patient  to 
come  again  in  three  days,  when  I  hoped  to  find  her  free  from 
ptUQS.     I  advised  her  hesidea  to  pass  the  urine  every  hour,  or 
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at  least  ever;  other  hour,  and  to  see  that  the  bladder  was  well 
emptied.  Besides,  I  recommended  her  to  sit  at  the  ezoneratio 
alvi  bent  forwards,  with  the  elbows  on  hei  knees ;  and  to  walk 
like  a  soldier,  with  the  chest  out  and  the  stomach  in,  so  that 
she  might  get  the  lumbar  region  as  much  hollow  as  possible. 
This  is  to  facilitate  machauioally  the  return  of  the  uterus  to 
its  normal  position.* 

After  baviug  used  the  ointment  for  three  days,  the  patient, 
as  agreed,  visited  me  again.  She  was  then  nearly  without  any 
pains ;  nay,  as  she  expressed  herself,  with  joy  and  satisfaction 
beamiug  in  her  face — "  Quite  another  beingto  what  I  was  before." 
She  submitted,  notwithstanding,  to  a  new  examination,  and  I 
found  the  os  had  so  much  altered  its  position  that  it  was  in  a  quite 
normal  position.  She  came  again  on  the  let  of  June,  perfectly 
well,  and  tendered  me,  of  her  own  accord,  as  a  fee,  the  fourth 
part  of  her  yearly  salary,  "  as  a  mark  of  her  great  debt  of 
gratitude." 

Case  8. — Anne  Christina  S g,  a  servant,  suffered  from 

cutting  pains  in  the  stomach ;  leucorrhcea,  in  some  degree ; 
difEonlt  and  bard  stools.  She  felt  better  in  a  lying  posture 
tJian  when  she  was  up.  When  I  first  saw  her,  on  the 
SSrd  August,    1 66 1,   she   had    had    leeches    applied   by   an 

experienced  and  examined  midwife,  Mrs,  H g,  under  the 

use  of  the  speculum ;  accordingly,  either  on  the  vulva  or  os 
uteri.  She  became  rather  worse,  instead  of  better,  afterwards, 
and  felt,  in  standing,  a  pressing  weight  downwards.  In  the 
morning,  and  in  a  lying  posture,  as  well  as  during  her  periods, 
she  felt  somewhat  relieved. 

At  my  examination  I  found  the  os  only  one  inch  within  the 

*  It  ia  posdble  that,  beeides  the  mecbanioal  manipolAtion  under  nioh  dr- 
onoulAncw,  a  kind  of  ideo-maguedBm  from  the  handa  of  the  patient  oooim, 
and  assista  to  help  it  to  improvement.  Super  Bceplid  may  take  all  tUi 
Into  account,  but,  fbr  my  part,  I  am,  with  Dr.  Banr,  utiafied  as  well  aa  the 
patientH,  of  the  good  effect  of  the  external  application  of  the  Belladonna  OinU 
nent  In  oonoln^on.pennit  me  an  anatomical  obaerration  in  this  case.  I  have 
never  so  cleariy,  aa  in  the  present  case,  observed  the  form  and  situation  of 
liiiont  cutn  fremiio  mo,  in  accMdance  with  what  ProfeBBOr  Kobelt  in  Fray • 
bnrg  demonstiated  to  me  (1844),  on  bis  i^jeoted  preparatiiHiB,  and  wbidi  be 
baa  dewribed  in  bin  maatei-woA,  DU  WiXuttorgant,  &o. 
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Tulva ;  03  tincee  thin  as  the  end  of  a  fiDger,  with  the  os  turned 
forward  ;  rectum  felt  full  of  scybala. 

I  presoribed  V^  Extract.  BelladouDEB,  cum  Fol.  &  Bad., 
aa.  aJB. ;  Butyr.  Rec.  Insal.,  J  ijss.  f.  1.  a.  Ungaeot.  squa- 
bile ;  D.  S.,  to  rub  in  one  teaapoonful,  night  and  morning. 

On  the  28th  August,  when  ahe  came  again,  she  reported  that 
the  ooativeness  was  cured,  and  the  pressure  and  bearing  down 
pains  were  diminiehed.  I  found  the  os  tiacte  half-an-inch 
higher,  according  to  my  feel.  She  felt  increased  sensitiveness 
to  cold,  whioh  she  attributed  to  the  ointment,  which,  according 
to  Booker's  experiments,  depends  on  the  increased  transmu- 
tation of  tissues  from  the  effects. of  Belladonna. 

The  general  improvement  was  apparent  in  the  patient's 
expression  of  countenance,  but  was  not  described  by  the  patient 
eo  energetically  as  in  the  two  previous  cases,  or  as  I  bad  found 
in  other  patients.  I  told  her,  accordingly,  to  introduce  in  ano 
of  the  ointment,  as  much  as  the  size  of  a  nnt,  and  to  come 
again  in  three  days.  The  patient  having  experienced  no  im- 
provement from  this  application,  I  bad  recourse  to  the  oint- 
ment, with  some  result,  though  not  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
I  gave,  therefore,  on  the  9tb  September,  Belladonna,  3,  glob.  j. 
morning  and  evening. 

12th  Sept. — The  patient  feels  herself  much  better.  She 
continued  with  this  prescription  till  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
she  fell  quite  well,  though  I  could  not  find  any  alteration 
in  the  abnormal  position  of  the  uterus.  I  advised  her  to 
avoid  carrying  heavy  weights ;  to  walk  with  the  loins  drawn  in 
(hollow  back);  empty  the  bladder  every  two  or  three  hours 
whether  there  was  a  call  to  do  so  or  not.  Though  not  quite  cured, 
she  was,  at  least,  free  from  pain,  and  could  perform  her  duties 
as  a  servant. 
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Zeifehri/t  de$  Verettu  Homaeopathiicher  Jertze  Oegterretcha. 
Bedigirt  von  Dr.  M.  Eidhbrr.  Enter  Jahi^acg,  JSister 
Band.  1  Heft.  Wien :  1863.  Droclc  Toa  leading 
Mafw. 

Journal  of  the  Austrian  Society  of  Homeeopathie  Phyticiane. 
Edited  by  Dr.  M.  Eidhebb.  First  j«ar,  first  volame,  first 
namber.     Vietmn :  Lndwig  Mayer. 

We  have  oever  hesitated  to  allow  to  oar  Aastriao  colleagnes 
the  first  ranlc  ia  the  march  of  progress  of  homceopathy,  both 
from  the  talent  aod  zeal  of  the  individual  members  of  their 
body  there,  and  &om  their  tmnvalled  opportanides  of  hospital 
practice.  We  therefore  welcome  with  great  interest  the  appear- 
ance for  the  third  time,  after  the  two  interruptions,  of  a  perio- 
dical devoted  mainly  to  those  original  observations  in  practice 
and  Materia  Medioa,  for  which  the  former  works  of  the  Vienna 
Society  were  distinguished.  The  plan  of  pabhcation  of  thepresent 
periodical  is  different  from  the  last,  and  Tesembles  the  first  ia 
the  fact  that  the  numbers  are  not  to  come  out  at  fixed  periods, 
nor  of  fixed  size,  but  according  to  the  quantity  of  important 
matter  that  may  be  fumiehed.  This  plan  we  con  testify  has 
its  advantages,  and  might  be  adopted  by  we  dare  not  say  how 
many  periodicals,  without  detriment  to  the  readers. 

The  greater  part  of  this  present  number  ia  occupied  with  tha 
subject  of  the  comparative  utility  of  the  8rd,  7th,  and  I5th  dila- 
tions in  iuflammatioQ  of  the  lungs.  The  subject  is  examined  in 
the  most  complete  manner  that  has  hitherto  been  attained,  and  all 
possible  disturbing  causes  have  been  considered.  It  will  not  be 
concluded  till  next  number,  and  then  we  propose  to  go  into  the 
details.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  state  one  remarkable  result, 
viz.,  the  average  number  of  days'  illness  for  each  patient  was 
as  follows : — 

For  those  treated  with  the  3rd  dilution,  19'S  days;  7th 
dilution,  I4'6  days;  IStb  dilution,  ll'3  days. 
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Kliniache  Erfahruni/en  in  der  Hom<Bopathie,  ewie  volhtan- 
dige  Sammlung,  de.  dc.  Yon  Th.  J.  Bdeckebt,  Fridft. 
Arzte  in  Hernihut     4  vols.     Dessau,  1864-61. 

Homceopathic  Clinical  Experience ;  a  Complete  Collection  of 
all  the  Cures  and  Practical  Observations  that  have  been 
Published  in  Germany  from  1822  to  19S0.  By  Th.  J. 
BuECEEST,  M.D.,  Hermhut.     4  toIs.     Dessau:  18fi4-61. 

The  completion  of  this  very  useful  cyclopsedia  of  homteopaUiio 
therapeutioa  aa  exemplified  in  cliDical  experience,  deserves  to  be 
recorded  as  the  moat  important  literary  achievement  that 
homeeopathy  has  to  shov  for  many  years  past.  The  labour 
and  skill  exercised  by  Dr.  Biieokert  in  hia  stupendous  task  no 
one  who  has  not  altempled  to  collect  and  abridge  the  recorded 
cases,  illustrating  some  group  of  diseases,  can  form  an  idea  of. 
What  some  of  us  have  endeavoured  to  do  for  a  particular  class 
of  diseases.  Dr.  Biieokert  has  effected  for  all  diseases.  He  has 
executed  his  task  in  so  complete  and  exhaustive  a  manner  as 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  some  maladies  are  but 
Boantily  illustrated,  the  fault  is  not  Dr.  Biieckert's,  but  of  the 
deficient  literature  of  the  object,  and  the  poverty  of  the  records 
of  our  literature. 

The  various  monographs  published  by  Dr.  Peters,  of  New 
York,  on  headaches,  diseases  of  the  eye,  female  derangements, 
&c.,  which  are  founded  on  the  corresponding  chapters  in  this 
work  of  Biickert's,  will  give  the  English  reader  some  notion  of 
the  vast  amount  of  research  and  labour  entailed  on  Dr.  Biieokert 
by  the  task  be  has  imposed  on  himself. 

The  work  consists  of  four  goodly  octavo  volumes,  containing 
eighteen  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  parts  and  functions  of 
the  body,  in  the  order  of  the  Hahnemannio  schema.  These 
eighteen  divisions  are  farther  sub-divided  into  149  chapters, 
representing  diseases  and  groups  of  disease,  necessarily  rather 
arbitrarily  arranged.  Ibe  chapters  are  thus  arranged : — First  is 
given  the  name  of  the  disease,  or  group  of  diseases  treated 
of;  next,  a  list  of  the  literary  sources  referred  to;  then  the 
names  of  the  observers  and  authors  who  have  recorded  their 
remarks  on  the  disease ;  then  the  names  of  the  medicines  that 
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hare  been  found  nseful  in  its  treatment ;  then  follow  in  alpfaa- 
betical  ord^r  the  medicines,  as  heads  of  Bections,  and  ander 
each,  1  St,  the  general  observations  respeoting  it.  2nd,  Brief 
abstracts  of  the  oases  cured  by  it.  3rd,  A  short  review  of  the 
obBervatlons  respecting  it.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a 
general  resume  of  the  therapeutics  of  this  chapter. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  Dr. 
Biieckert  has  executed  his  very  difBcuIt  task,  we  shall  here 
transcribe  a  chapter  from  his  work.  We  select  one  of  the 
shortest  on  account  of  the  limits  imposed  on  us : — 

"  HCNDBED    AND    TWELFTH    CHAPTER. 

"  Shingleg — Zona. 

••  Literature.— AW^.  h.  Ztg.  1,  11,  13,  34,  51.  Aroh.,  12, 
3.     Corr.  Bit.     Kreuss.,  Vehsem.  1. 

"  Obnervers. — Bute,  Croserio,  Gaapary,  Hendricks, Erenssler, 
KretBchmar,  Lingen,  Lobethal,  Miiblenbein,  Keisig,  Trinks, 
Wolf. 

"Remedies. — Arsen.,GTaph.,Merc.,Mezer.,  Puis.,  Rhus,  Silic. 

"  1.  Absenicum. 
"A. — General  ObgeTvations. 

In  a  case  of  zona  in  a  woman  of  very  scrofulous  constitution, 
Arsen.  15,  one  drop,  gave  rapid  relief,  and  removed  the  bumiDg 
that  was  especially  troublesome  at  night  in  24  hours.  =—Allg.  h. 
Ztg.  1,  89.— Trinks. 

"  2.  Graphites. 
"  A. — Qetteral  Observations. 
"  a.  When  Graph,  is  of  use,  we  shall  generally  find  that  there 
have  been  for  some  time  previously  derangement  in  the  internal 
organ  whose  disturbance  occasions  the  disease.— Kreuss.,  238. 
"  B. — Special  Case. 
"A  boy,  aged  15 — zona  for   14  days — had  been  hitherto 
treated  with  rose  ointment,  which  had  caused  abscesses. 

"  Symptoms.— 'Large  vesicles  on  an  inflamed  ground,  that 
occupied  a  space  6"  long,  from  the  navel  towards  the  spine ; 
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tbe  vesicles  were  all  scratched  open.  He  cries  bitterly  od 
account  of  the  burning  pain. 

"  Prescription.— ATBen.  30,  one  drop,  had  no  effect.  The 
third  day,  Graph.  HO,  whereby  the  hurniu^  was  diminished  by 
next  day ;  and  aft^r  two  more  doses,  the  disease  was  cured  by 
the  following  day. — AUg.  b.  Ztg.  I,  71. — Eretscbmar. 

"  Vehaem.,  ibid,  11,  S9I.,  does  not  consider  the  above  ease 
e  cure,  but  merely  a  recovery.  The  complete  cure  of  the  boy 
was  only  effected  in  three  weeks,  but  the  zona  had  been 
destroyed  by  external  remedies,  still  Grapb.  removed  the 
burning  in  three  days. 

"  3.  MERCDRID8. 
A. — General  Obaervaltom. 

"  a.  Trinks  gave  to  a~man  affected  with  zona,  Merc.  3,  and 
was  informed  that  the  disease  disappeared  much  sooner  than  on 
other  occasions,  when  allopathic  treatment  had  been  employed. 
— Allg.  h.  Zl«.,  1-89. 

"  b.  Wolf  stated  that  he  had  cored  several  cases  of  zona  in 
nine  days,  by  means  of  Merc. — Allg.  h.  Ztg.,  11,  293. 
Vehsem. 

"  c.  Merc,  is  the  only  remedy  which  will  rapidly  remove  the 
burning  pains,  and  which  shows  a  specific  power  in  zoster. — 
Allg.  b.  Ztg.,  13,  361.     Lobethal. 

"  B. — Special  Cages. 

"  2.  Shingles  with  gastric  derangement  was  cured  in  two 
days,  by  means  of  Merc.  800,  in  solution,  a  teaspoonful  every 
three  hours. — Allg.  h.  Ztg.  34,  386.  Croserio,  From  the 
Jour,  de  la  Mid.  Horn.,  tom.  17.     1840. 

"  S.  A  boy,  aged  12,  had  a  red  spot  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
with  shooting  pains.  In  a  few  days  a  number  of  similar  spots 
occurred  and  extended  nearly  quite  round  the  body  towards  the 
navel.  The  shingly  eruption  was  about  three  fingers'  breadth, 
exuded  a  watery  fluid  when  scratched,  and  oocasionslly  burned 
like  fire.  Merc.  30  cured  in  a  few  days. — Corr.  Bl.  7,  94. 
"  C. — Resume. 

"  Four  different  practitioners  employed  Merc,  in  zona,  in  a 
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to  c,  however,  they  give  no  Epecial  iDdications  for  its  ase.       lo 
No.  8  the  buraing  came  on  periodically. 
"  Mezebedm. 
"  A. — General  Observations. 
"In  a  case  of  zona  wbicb  had  been  cared  hy  others,  there 
remained  great  coldness  of  the  whole  body,  with  burning  pain 
ID  the  spot  where  the  eruption  had  been.     Both  were  cur«d 
rapidly   and   completely  by   Mezer. — Allg.   h.   Ztg.   31,    63. 
Hendricks. 

"5.    POLSATILLA, 

"  B. — Special  Cases. 

"  4.  A  man,  aged  40,  frequently  ill,  and  subject  to  scrofulous 
ulcers  and  glandular  swellings,  became  affected  with  launa. 
Cham.,  Ehns.,  Bell.,  did  no  good.  Pola.  cured  in  two  days, 
and  the  disease  did  not  return.  The  following  are  the  indica- 
tions leading  to  the  selection  of  Puis, : — 

"  1 .  The  gastric  fever  and  deranged  digestion  are  preciselv 
similar  to  those  of  Puis. 

"  2.  Puis,  has  the  property  of  oansing  symptoms  on  one 
side  of  the  body  (Comp.  Mat.  Med.,  Pur,  3,  note).  Thia 
was  alan  the  case  in  the  zona.  The  eruption  extended  from  th« 
spine  on  the  left  side  towards  the  navel  a  hand's  breadth  wide. 

"  3.  The  shingly  inflammation  caused  sore  pain  and  burning 
on  the  affected  part.  Worst  at  night  until  midnight.  Th« 
pains  of  Puis,  are  also  worst  at  the  same  period. 

"  4.  Several  of  the  symptoms  of  Puis,  point  to  local  inflam- 
mation, with  swelling  of  the  skin,  itching  and  burning  of  the 
affected  parts ;  and 

"  S.  Tlie  moral  state  of  the  patient  corresponded  to  that  of 
Puis.  He  was  cross,  fault-flnding,  lachrymose,  irritable  ; 
whereas,  naturally,  he  was  mild  and  good-natured. 

"  6.  Since  the  above,  I  have  treated  a  second  oase  of 
shingles.  -  It  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  military  rash,  extending 
from  the  back  on  the  right  shoulder  towards  the  navel  (about 
three  Bngers'  breadth  vride),  in  a  scrofulous  child,  l\  years  old. 
The  inflammation  had  already  existed  three  days.  The  child 
cried  inoeseaotly,  and  scratched  the  inflamed  part  quite  sue 
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vherever  it  could  reaofa  it.  It  oonld  not  sleep ;  had  do  appc 
tite;  thickly  furred  tongue,  and  greenish -watery  diarrhcea. 
I  gave  immediately  Fulsat,  toid  the  amendment  soon  set  in. 
In  three  days  the  child  was  quite  well. — Allg.  h.  Ztg.,  1,  159, 
Gaspary. 

"Vehsemjer  (ibid,  11,  291). — Saw  no  good  effects  ftrom 
Fnlsat.,  and  hence  he  doubts  its  power. 

"  Gaapary's  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  Pulsat.  stands  alone, 
hot  it  oantiot  be  iqjected  because  in  othei  cases  Fulsatilla  did 
DO  good,  particularly  as  they  are  not  fully  described.  Further 
trials  in  appropriate  cases  can  alone  decide. 

"  6.  Bhcs  Toxicodendson. 
"  B. — Special  Cases. 

"  6.  Three  cases  of  zoster  abdominalis  in  persons  of  various 
ages,  were  on  the  lefit  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  extended  from 
the  liaea  alba,  beneath  the  navel,  to  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  vertehne-  The  spherical  vesicles  were  arranged  in  rhom- 
boidal  groups,  and  formed  a  band  two  or  three  inches  broad, 
at  right  angles  with  the  spinal  column.  The  exanthema 
appeared  first  at  one  end  of  the  belt,  sometimes  at  the  epine 
end  and  sometimes  at  the  abdominal  end  ;  it  then  leaped  to  the 
other  end,  and  the  interval  was  filled  up  by  the  groups  of 
vesicles  spreading  from  both  ends  to  the  centre,  and  this  was  the 
coarse  the  disease  followed  when  it  went  ofT.  A  zoster  pectoralis 
exhibited  the  same  phenomena,  but  it  occurred  on  the  right 
side.  Bhos.  alleviated  the  course  of  the  disease  considerably  ; 
it  especially  removed  the  intolerable  burning  and  itching. — 
Gorr.  Bit.,  8,  44.     Lingen. 

"7.  Agirl  was  affected  with  shingles;  small  pustules  appeared 
on  a  red  grottud.  At  first  they  were  discrete,  hut  afterwards 
several  united  and  became  confluent,  secreting  a  parulent- 
looking  fluid,  and  extending  half  round  the  body.  One  dose  of 
Bhus.  30  cured  within  nine  days.  For  three  evenings  only  did 
pain  occur ;  on  the  fourth  the  little  patient  was  free  from  pain, 
and  the  restlessness  and  ordinary  pains  which  are  wont  to  accom- 
pany this  disease  only  lasted  three  days.  After  that  complete 
relief  occurred. — Arch.,  12,3,  127. — Milhlenbein. 

"  8.  A  girl,  33  years  old,  had  he«n  treated  oUopathicolly  for 
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eight  days.     Tartar  Etnetio  and  Aorum  Mnr.  had  been  given 
without  relief. 

"  Symptoms. — Violent  pain  with  marked  gastric  symptoms. 
The  rash,  with  its  oharacteristio  vesicles,  extended  from  tJis 
ensifbrm  cartilage  round  the  right  side  to  t)>e  spine,  forming  s 
complete  semi-circle,  which,  at  the  last  named  point,  wbs 
heseC  with  a  group  of  small  recently  formed  vesicles,  indicadog 
a  &esh  eruption. 

"  Prescription. — Rhus.  100,  a  dose  every  two  hours.  After 
twenty-four  hours  the  pain  was  gone,  and  the  vesicles  began  to 
wither  up,  and  no  new  eruption  appeared.  The  remedy  was 
continued,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  days  the  cure  was  com- 
plete.— ^Vehsemeyer,  1,2,  158. — Reisig. 

"  9.  A  girl,  aged  6,  suffered  from  shingles,  extending  from 
the  middle  of  the  chest,  round  the  left  side.  Febrile  heat, 
often  interrupted  by  rigors;  frontal  headache;  vomiting  of 
everything  that  she  takes  into  her  stomach,  even  water ;  bitter 
taste  (the  emitted  matter  is  as  bitter  as  gall);  yellow  furred 
tongue;  much  thirst;  constipation. 

"  Prescription. — Hhns.  8,  one  drop.  Until  the  followiDg 
day,  marked  aggravation  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  bnt  no 
new  eruption.  In  the  next  twenty-fonr  hours  the  pais  went 
off  completely,  and  the  eruption  dried  up  into  scabs.  Gore 
complete  in  a  few  days. — Ibid.  159. 

"  C. — Resume. 

"  Three  different  practitioners  evidently  shortened  the  dort- 
tion  of  the  disease  hy  giving  Rhus ;  the  restlessness  and  lo^ 
menting  pains,  and  also  the  fever  soon  went  off.  In  No.  C 
gastric  symptoms  were  well  marked. 

"  The  doses  were,  Rhus  S,  in  drops,  80,  and  100. 

"  7.   SiLICBA. 

"  A. — General  Observations. 

"  The  oases  of  shingles  given  in  No.  6  remind  me  of  the 

only  three  cases  I  have  met  with  which  were  rapidly  cured  by 

Silic.  30.— Corr.  Bit.,  6,  81.— Bute. 

"  A  general  review  of  these  few  observations  would  be  super- 
finoa«.    The  chapter  is,  on  the  whole,  very  meagre. 
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"  Amoag  the  few  remedies,  Rhas  is  distinguished  for  its 
efiGoacy.  The  particalar  iodioatioDa  for  Itfero.  and  Silio.  are 
awanting, 

"  To  the  violent  burniog  Arsen.  was  of  use,  and  ao  was 
Caast,  according  to  Goulloo  {see  Chap.  113).  When  the 
digestive  organs  are  much  affected,  Kretscbmac  administers 
Graphites." 

This  chapter  is  by  no  means  a  favourable  specimen  of  Dr. 
Hiieckert's  work;  but  we  have  selected  it  on  account  of  its 
shortness,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible,  with  the  available 
space  at  our  command,  to  have  transferred  one  of  his  longer 
and  more  complete  chapters  to  our  pages.  This  chapter, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  notion  of  the 
plan  of  the  work,  and  he  will  readily  imagine  how  valuable 
such  a  work  must  be  to  the  practitioner,  containing,  as  it  does, 
a  summary  of  every  case  and  every  opinion  as  to  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  our  medicines,  that  have  appeared  in  German 
homcsopathic  literature. 

A  supplementary  volume  by  Dr.  Oehme,  of  Concord,  is  being 
published,  which  brings  the  record  up  to  the  year  1860.  The 
whole  work  will  constitute  a  valuable  oycloprodia  of  homceo- 
pathic  therapeutics ;  not  a  mere  transcription  of  cases,  like  the 
Clinique  SomcBopathique  of  Dr.  Beauvais  {alias  Koth),  hut  a 
complete  digest  and  analysis  of  all  the  valuable  therapeutic 
observations  that  have  been  published  in  Germany  since  1833. 
We  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  good  English  translation 
of  the  whole  work,  with  the  addition  of  the  oases  and  observa- 
tions that  have  been  published  in  England,  America,  and 
France ;  but  we  fear  that  none  of  our  countrymen  have  the 
pluck  to  undertake  such  a  task,  and  from  America,  in  its 
present  unsettled  state,  we  can  hardly  look  for  any  such  peaceful 
occupation  as  translating  a  medical  work.  There  are  several  of 
our  American  colleagues  well  qualified  to  execute  this  task,  but 
as  long  as  the  whole  population  of  the  States  are  so  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  exciting  operation  of  killing  and  ruining  one 
another,  we  can  hardly  expect  our  transatlantic  colleagues  to 
settle  down  to  the  tame  and  unexciting  pursuits  of  literature. 
VOL.   XX,,   NO.   LXXXI. — JDLY,   1862.  2  I 
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Sueceitful  Inoattatiott  ofSyphiUlie  Blood, 
We  lately  referred  to  some  experiments  recently  performed  at 
Florence:  the  inocuklion  of  bcBlthy  persons  irilh  the  blood  of 
iyphilitic  p&tients.  The  results  of  these  experimenta  have  been 
just  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  Professor  Pellizaii,  of  the  Clinique 
of  Venereal  Diseases  at  Florence.  The  experiments  were  perfwmed 
with  the  utmost  care ;  and  every  precaution  taken  to  exclude  all 
sources  of  error  in  the  results.  The  results  of  the  esperimente 
appear,  on  the  face  of  them,  to  he  of  very  great  importance;  and 
we,  therefore,  hasten  to  lay  a  summary  of  them  at  once  before  our 
readers. 

On  January  2Srd,  1660,  two  young  doctors  were  inoculated  with 
the  blood  of  a  syphilitic  patient  No  abnormal  results  followed. 
On  February  6th,  1862,  (in  presence  of  all  the  students),  Drs. 
Bargioni,  Rosi,  and  Faasagli,  who  were  perfectly  free  from  all 
syphilitic  affection,  were  subjected  to  the  inoculation.  Blood  was 
taken  from  the  cephalic  vein  of  a  female  suffering  froio  well 
inarked  secondary  syphilitic  disease  ;  the  bandage,  lancet,  and  cup 
used  being  all  new.  Charpie  was  soaked  in  the  blood,  whilst 
flowing,  and  then  applied  to  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  left 
arm  of  Dr.  Bargioni,  the  part  having  been  previously  denuded  of 
epidermis  and  incised  with  three  cuts.  The  same  operation  was 
performed  on  Bosi  and  Passagli ;  but  in  the  case  of  Rosi,  the  blood 
was  already  cold  when  applied;  and  in  the  case  of  Passagli,  it  was 
coagulated.  In  the  first  twenty-four  hours  no  change  appeared. 
On  March  3rd,  Dr.  Bargioni  perceived  in  the  centre  of  the  in- 
oculated surface,  whereon  the  blood  was  laid,  a  slight  elevation 
and  a  litOe  itching.  Professor  PelliEari  examined  the  papule,  and 
covered  it  with  dry  charpie  and  diachylon ;  and  examined  it  also 
every  day.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  the  papule  was  of  the  size  of 
a  twenty  centime-piece.  On  the  Ilth,  it  was  covered  with  a  slight 
crust,  and  bad  a  silvery  colour.  On  the  Iftth  and  13th,  the  crust 
was  thicker,  very  adherent,  and  split  in  the  centre.     On  the  14tb, 
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two  glands  as  lai^  u  nuts,  moveable  and  indolent,  appeared  in 
the  axilla ;  the  papule  iras  still  iadolent,  but  its  sensibility  slightly 
increased.  On  the  22nd  the  crust  fell  off,  and  a  funnel-shaped 
•chancre  presented  itself,  with  elastic  and  resisteat  borders.  On 
the  36tb,  the  chancre  was  increased  in  size,  and  its  induration 
greater.  On  the  12th  April,  there  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  but  chiefly  on  the  udes  of  the  thorax  and  in  the  hypochoudriac 
re^^DS,  spots  of  irregular  form,  and  of  a  rose  colour,  but  ^ving  no 
kind  of  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  The  glandular  swellings  in  the 
neck  were  well  marked.  The  erythema  spread,  and  became  more 
confluent,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  wbal^ver  as  to  its  specific  nature. 
It  lasted  eight  days,  and  pursued  a  regular  course.  On  the  SOth,  the 
cervicd  glands  bad  increased  in  size  and  hardness.  The  chancre 
maintained  its  specific  state,  and  showed  no  tendency  to  cicatrization. 
On  the  22nd,  the  colour  of  the  erythema  became  decidedly  coppery. 
Lenticular  papules  were  mixed  with  the  erythema;  the  edges  of  the 
chancre  were  sanguinolent.  Mercurial  treatment  was  now  begun. 
From  these  esperiments  it  follows :  that  the  blood  of  a  person 
affected  witk  secondary  syphilis  and  in  its  acute  stage,  inoculated  on 
five  persons  fee  fom  every  iind  of  anterior  eyphilitic  disease,  eotn- 
municated  syphilis  to  one  of  the  five. 

The  following  is  the  resutni  given  of  the  experiments : — 
1.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  inoculatign,  all  traces  of  it  dis- 
appeared, with  the  exception  of  a  red  colour  at  the  point  of  denuded 
epidermis. 

'i.  Twenty  days  elapsed  before  Dr.  Bargioni  perceived  the  papule 
at  the  inoculated  point. 

3.  This  tardy  appearance  of  the  papule  cannot  be  explained  by 
inexperience  or  negligence,  as  Dr.  Bargioni  was  perfectly  vrell  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  the  primitive  form,  such  as  it  appeared 
in  the  case  related  by  Waller. 

4.  The  papule  at  first  retained  a  dry  character.  It  did  not  become 
moist  aod  ulcerated  until  the  ninth  day. 

5.  The  swellings  of  the  axillary  gUnds  preceded  the  ulceration  of 
the  papule. 

6.  The  primitire  phenomenon,  which  produced  the  syphilis  with 
which  Dr.  Bargioni  is  now  affected,  posaeised  the  characters  and  fol. 
lowed  the  course  of  those  phenomena  which  are  the  result  of  the 
inoculation  of  constitutional  syphilis. 

■    7i  Sixty-five  days  intervened  between  the  inoculation    and    the 
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manifestatioa  of  general  Bymptome;  forty-three  days  between  the 
appearance  of  the  papule  and  the  erythema ;  and  twenty-two  day« 
between  the  inoculation  and  the  appearance  of  the  papule. 

It  ig  thuH  demonstrated  that,  in  a  persoa  who  has  never  been 
afiected  with  syphilis,  we  can,  hj  means  of  the  inoculation  of  blood 
taken  firom  a  syphilitic  person  at  the  acute  period  of  the  secondaiy 
affection,  produce  at  the  inoculated  point  a  papule,  which  ulcer. 
ated,  and  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  all  the  phenomena  proper 
to  an  infecting  chancre. 

The  sceptical  may  satisfy  their  donbts,  it  would  appear,  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  eyes  ;  for  Dr.  Bargioni  only  on  the  22nd  of 
last  month  commenced  a  mercurial  treatment  of  the  disease  inocu- 
lated upon  him ;  and  is  no  doubt  still  suffering  from  the  ugas  of  the 
disease. — Britith  Mtdical  Journal. 


On  the  Action  of  CAloraie  of  Potash  upon  Phlhtii*. 
Bt  Richabd  P^tmb  Cottoit,  M.D., 

Having  already  considered  the  thrapeutical  action  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  hydrochloric  acid, 
liquor  potasste,  phosphorus,  and  vinum  ferri,  respectively,  upoa 
twenty.five  hospital  cases  of  uncomplicated  chronic  phthisis,  I  pro* 
ceed  to  add  that  of  chlorate  of  potassa  upon  a  siniilar  number  of 
hospital  patients. 

The  generally-acknowledged  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  upholding  in- 
fluences of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  have  caused  this  agent  to  be 
rather  extensively  tried  in  consumptive  cases.  The  results,  however, 
have  been  very  variously  stated ;  but,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal,"  a  physician  of  Belfast  has  un- 
hesitatingly brought  it  forward  as  a  tpaeific  for  pulmonary  tubercu. 
losis,  at  least  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  twenty-five  cases  for  which  I  prescribed  it,  fifteen  were 
males  and  ten  females.  Eight  were  in  the  first  stage,  eight  in 
the  second,  and  nine  in  the  third  stage  of  phthisis.  They  varied  in 
age  :  one  had  reached  fifty  ;  but  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  thir^ 
years.  Notes  were  regularly  taken  by  Mr.  Harrington,  resident 
clinical  assistant. 

Of  the  entire  number,  five  improved  considerably,  four  improved  a 
litde,  and  sixteen  seemed  to  derive  no  advantage.    Of  the  latternum- 
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l>er,  four,  at  least,  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  or  less  benefited 
%fhen  tbe  chlorate  was  exchanged  for  eome  other  tonic. 

The  period  during  vhich  it  was  administered  varied  in  different 
cases.  In  thia,  as  in  the  preceding  experiraenta,  ray  habit  baa  been 
to  continue  the  same  treatment  for  at  least  three  weeks.  If,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  very  little  or  no  progreas  baa  been  made,  I 
have  tried  something  else ;  but  whenever  there  has  been  encourage- 
ment to  proceed,  I  have  done  so.  My  notes  record  the  chlorate  of 
potassa  was  taken  in  five  caaea,  for  perioda  varying  from  sis  to  ten 
weeks ;  the  average  being  four  weeks.  The  doee  was  ten  or  twelve 
grains  three  timea  a  day. 

In  twelve  casea  cod.liver  oil  waa  occaaionally,  but  not  quite  regu- 
larly, taken  at  the  same  time.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  more 
aatiafactory  had  the  chlorate  in  every  iostance  been  adminiatered 
alone ;  but  many  patients  on  entering  the  hospital  are  already  so 
practically  acquainted  with  the  good  effects  of  the  oil,  that  it  would 
be  cruel  to  deprive  them  of  its  uae,  nhilat  in  such  caaes  the  attempt 
(0  do  ao  would  in  all  probability  only  prove  abortive,  for  I  have  many 
times  discovered  that  patients  for  whom  I  have  not  preacnbed  cod- 
liver  oil  have  very  aignificantly  testified  to  ita  usefulness  by  taking  it 
clandestinely.  In  analysing  those  cases  in  which  the  oil  had  been 
taken,  I  find  that  six  belong  to  the  liat  of  nine  more  or  less  improved 
patients. 

Nine  increased  in  weight  whilst  taking  the  chlorate,  aeven  lost 
weight,  and  nine  underwent  no  change.  Of  the  nine  who  gained  in 
weight,  six  belong  to  tbe  number  who  had  also  taken,  more  or  less, 
tbe  cod -liver  oil. 

Of  the  improved  cases,  three  were  very  decided,  the  patients 
having  expressed  themselves  aa  feeling  better  than  they  had  done  for 
many  months ;  two  of  these,  however,  belong  to  the  class  who  had 
taken  the  oil.  It  was  generally  observed  that  those  patients  in  whom 
there  was  any  perceptible  improvement  were  of  broken  down  and 
cachectic  conatitution ;  indeed,  just  in  that  condition  in  which,  with- 
out regard  to  their  being  phthisical,  tbe  chlorate  of  potassa  might  very 
hopefully  have  been  prescribed. 

The  preceding  facts,  taken  in  connexion  with  tbe  very  potent  in- 
fluences of  improved  sanitary  and  dietetic  arrangemente  to  which  all 
the  patients  were  subjected  on  entering  the  hospital,  would  aeem  to 
justify  tbe  following  conclusions : — 
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1.  That  chlorate  of  potassa  has  no  tpeeifie  action  upon  con- 
sumption. 

2.  That  its  usefulneBS,  even  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  general  treat- 
ment of  phthisis,  is  very  questionable,  and  ia  probably  limited  to  that 
cachectic  class  of  cases  in  which  it  and  allied  remedies  are  so  often 
serviceable. 


Caie  of  Flatulent  Atthma. 
By  Dr.  B.  Hibschel,  Dresden. 

The  hours  of  luck  in  a  phyeician's  life  are  numbered.  They  am 
those  when  one  can  say  with  certainty  that  he  has  effected  an  art- 
cure  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Such  happiness  was  my  position, 
■  short  time  ago. 

Madame  von  D.,  at  Z ,  to  whom  I  was  called  in  by  her  sister, 

because  I  had  succeeded  in  alleviating  her  own  sufferings  and  re- 
spiting her  life,  afler  she  had  been  long  under  aUopathic  treat* 
meat,  (her  complaint  was  well-marked  Seirrhtu  pylori),  consulted 
me  on  September  12th  this  year  (1860).  The  lady,  aged  45,  bad  a 
pale  complexion  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  was  rather  thin,  and 
until  the  complunt  mentioned  below,  bad  otherwise  been  always 
quite  well.  After  a  violent  mental  emotion,  she  had,  two-and-a-half 
years  ago,  had  a  severe  attack  of  asthma.  This  was  afterwards  very 
often  repeated  ;  after  constipation,  (to  which  she  was  very  liable,) 
after  getting  her  feet  cold,  after  vexation  and  other  excitements; 
so  that  she  was  never  long  free  from  it.  Upon  more  exact  inqniiy, 
the  attack  appeared  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  stomach  swelled  out, 
whereupon  a  pressure  set  in  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the  back,  whit^ 
seized  her,  like  a  vice,  mid-way  between  the  shoulder-blades,  so  that 
the  breathing  was  gasping  and  heutating.  When  at  the  worst,  the 
patient  was  obliged  to  lie  down,  and  even  to  kneel  on  the  ground 
for  anguish.  By  eructation,  which  followed  with  a  loud  noise,  lbs 
attack  was  alleviated  ;  but  it  was  only  after  flatus  or  stool  that  it  dis' 
appeared  entirely.  The  duration  of  the  attack  was  variable  up  to  half 
an  hour :  its  return  not  limited  to  any  part  of  the  day.  By  objective 
examination  was  found  slight  enlai^ement  of  the  liver  without  altera- 
tion of  its  texture.     The  prominent  left  lobe  was  evidently  pressing 
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upou  the  Btomach,  which  wSa  enlarged  and  sounded  tymp&nitic.  No 
sign  whateTer  of  icterus,  gastric  catarrh,  spinal  irritatioD,  or  any 
aSectioQ  of  the  heart  or  kidneys.  I  thought  myself  authorised  to 
deduce  the  constipation  from  deficient  discharge  of  bile  into  the 
iatestinal  canal,  and  an  abnormal  retention  of  the  esceasively  deve. 
loped  gas,  and  from  a  failure  of  the  peristaltic  motion,  and  the 
passive  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  whilst  this  (the  wind)  pressed 
upwards  and  mounted  into  the  oesophagus,  the  pressive  sensation  of 
a  vice  was  produced  between  the  shouIders,|aiid  not  from  any  kind  of 
spinal  origin,  as  neither  painful  sensations  in  the  vertebrm,  nor  any 
other  nervous  symptoms  were  present ;  and  the  sensation  confined 
itself  to  the  soft,  parts.  The  difficulty  of  breathing,  which,  moreover, 
disappeared  afler  eructation  and  flatus,  doubtless  depended  on  the 
distension  of  the  stomach  and  the  compression  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
to  which  also  the  pressu  e  in  the  back  contributed  its  share. 
These  considerations,  but  especially  the  objective  symptoms,  decided 
me  upon  prescribing  Lycopodtum  3rd  (rii.  (110)  Q'ly  to  3j.  of 
lacchamtn  lacUt,  every  seccmd  day  as  much  as  would  lie  on  the 
point  of  a  knife. 

The  patient  let  as  heu*  nothing  of  her  again;  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  her  son  paid  us  a-visit,  commissioned  by  her  to  inform  me  that, 
afler  taking  the  above  powder,  a  single  very  slight  attack  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  that  the  patient  felt  perfectly  well  for  two  months  past. 
She  could  well  value  this,  after  two-and-a-half  years  of  sufl'ering ; 
and  her  confidence  in  homceopathy  waa  decidedly  won  from  that 
time  forward.  I  quite  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  highly  respected 
Goullon  for  Lt/copodium  in  gastric  disorders,  but  have  never  been 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  30th  potency,  (HirscheVs  ZeiUahrifiJ. 


Professor  Czermak^s  Laryngoscope. 

Having  recently  had  the  advantage  of  witnessing  a  demonstration 
of  the  employment  and  uses  of  his  laryngoscope,  by  Professor 
Czermak,  we  were  thereby  reminded  that  ne  have  hitherto  omitted 
to  notice  this  novelty  in  our  pages,  and  we  now  hasten  to  repair  this 
omission. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  the  honor 
of  priority  in  the  employment  or  invention  of  this  instrument  belongs 
to  Garcia,  Turk,  or  Czermak  himself.    Indeed,  from  a  quotation  made 
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bjr  Czermak  in  his  nork,*  from  the  "  Fiactical  Surgery"  of  Mr.  Liston, 
it  would  Beeoi  that  to  our  chirurgical  couutryman  the  profesnon  is 
indebted  for  the  first  employmeut  of  a  laryngeal  epeculum  for  the 
purpose  of  diagnosis.  But  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  instru- 
ment and  its  revelations  than  with  the  rival  claims  of  the  angry 
disputantSf 

Czermak's  instrument,  as  every  one  knows,  consists  of  a  flat  mirror 
of  glass,  speculum  metal,  or  steel,  of  a  square  shape  with  the  angles 
rounded  off,  attached  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  a  long  stalk.  rThis  mirror 
is  introduced  into  the  patient's  mouth  and  made  to  lie  od  the  soA 
palate,  so  that  the  reflection  of  the  glottis  is  conveyed  to  the  obeerver's 
eye  who  stands  immediately  in  front  of  the  patient.  The  necessaiy 
illumination  of  the  glottis  is  made  by  means,  of  a  gas,  campbine,  or 
oil  lamp,  the  rays  from  which  are  thrown  upon  the  mirror  in  the 
mouth  by  means  of  the  concave  mirror.  This  mirror  has  a  hole  in 
its  centre,  as  in  the  ophthalmoscope,  through  which  the  eye  of  the 
operator  looks.  As  doubtless  all  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
apparatus,  we  need  not  here  enter  into  any  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it.  With  the  simple  addition  of  a  small  flat  mirror  any  one 
mayinspect  his  own  glottis  and  larynx  just  as  well  as  those  of  another 
person. 

The  laryngoscope  in  the  hands,  orrather  in  the  mouth  of  Professor 
Czermak — for  by  constant  practice  he  has  acquired  a  dexterity  in 
exhibiting  its  powers  possessed  by  few — enables  ua  to  see  not  only 
the  epiglottis,  rlma  glotUdis,  vocal  cords,  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
cavity  of  the  laryns,  but  even  the  interior  of  the  trachea  itself  as  ftr 
as  its  bifurcation.  All  this  we  saw  in  Professor  Czermak's  throat; 
because  be  is  able  to  imroduce  into  his  mouth  and  keep  in  appou- 
tiou  with  the  soil  palate  a  mirror  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  confor- 
mation of  his  throat  is  such  that  neither  tongue  nor  epiglottis  comes 
in  the  way  of  the  image  of  the  other  parts.  But  this  Acility  of 
exposure  of  the  hidden  parts  of  the  throat  is  not  possessed  by  all 
persons.  We  saw  gignor  Garcia,  the  eminent  singing-master,  who 
has  long  carried  on  a  series  of  investigations  with  a  laryngoscope  of 
lus  own  construction,  and  who  already,  in  1 855,  published  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine  ;"  we  saw  him,  we 
repeat,  attempt  to  show  his  larynx  in  the  manner  of  Professor  Czermak,  _ 
but  the  attempt  was  a  comparative  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  epiglottis. 

•  "On  the  Laryngoscopi!."     New  Sydanham Society,  1861. 
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All  medical  observers  axe  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  a 
Bight  even  of  the  fauces  of  many  individuals.  When  we  desire  to  do 
60  we  find  the  tongue  in  the  way,  and  on  attempting  to  depress  it 
with  a  spatula,  or  handle  of  a  spoon,  retching  immediately  ensues 
and  we  are  foiled.  In  such  persoos  it  would  be  hopeless  to  think  of 
using  the  laryngoscope.  And  generally  when  an  irritable  condition 
of  the  soft  palate  and  fauces  exists,  the  iuatrument  would  be  inappli- 
cable, unless  by  practice  or  the  employment  of  some  ansBthetic,*we 
can  succeed  in  dulling  the  sensibility  of  these  parts. 

However,  besides  such  cases  there  are  many  in  whom  no  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a  perfect  view  of  the  glottis  by 
means  of  the  laryngoscope,  and  when  this  can  be  done,  we  can 
readily  imagine  that  the  instrument  must  be  of  great  use  in  assisting 
us  to  diagnose  affections  of  these  parts.  Indeed,  during  his  stay  in 
London,  Professor  Czermak  has  frequently  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  unsuspected  disease  in  the  glottis,  and  his  work  which  lies  before 
us  is  full  of  remarkable  phenomena  revealed  by  his  instrument. 

We,  therefore,  must  esprees  our  cordial  thanks  to  Professor 
Czermnk  for  the  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis  his  industry  and  zeal  have 
placed  in  our  hands,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  prove  of  immense 
value  in  many  cases,  though  its  employment  is  necessarily  limited 
by  the  capability  of  the  patieut  to  display  his  fauces,  and  by  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  parts  with  which  the  instrument  comes  in 
contact. 

Professor  Czermak  has  employed  a  modification  of  hla  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  posterior  nares,  but  any  objections 
that  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  instrument  for  exploring  the 
larynx,  apply  with  ten-fold  force  to  bis  adaptation  of  it  to  rhinoscopy, 
to  do  which  effectually  the  soft  palate  must  be  drawn  forwards  by 
means  of  a  ring-shaped  spatula,  an  operation  which  we  conceive  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  one  out  of  a  hundred  persons. 

Dr.  J.  C.  B.  Wiltiamt  on  the  Action  ofCod-Liver  Oil. 

It  is  in  my  opinion  a  mistaken  view  to  regard  cod-liver  oil  as  a 

material  which  only  plays  the  part  in  the  body  of  a  simple  nutrient. 

Twenty  years  of  experience,  various  in  kind  and  extensive  in  its 

'  range,  have  convinced  me  that  it  has  other  and  directly  therapeutic 

*  Bromide  of  potasBium  U  said  to  produce  inBensibility  of  the  phsiyngeal 
region. 
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po««r&  Otcv  nd  orar  ■gsin  I  have  seeD  not  only  an  impToreiDeDt 
io  tb«  mti^  fCDcisDj'  Udder  its  um,  but  r  diminution  in  the  amoant 
«f  tubvtcnhr  d^pMit.  I  cnteitain  the  conviction  that  it  prtHnotes  the 
dbptnwa,  •bawptko,  a>d  iciDOTa]  of  tubercle.  This  is  a  queetion 
tw  U.ii|(  b)  ilisciMs  knc  ;  but  it  may  be  observed  thai  tiie  cod-liver 
<hI  hM  a  power  ur  pervading  th«  syBtem  more  thoroughly  than  any 
udwr  oiL  It  ii  bi^b^  assimilable,  aod  peculiarly  well  tolerated  by 
tb«  It  —I  b  It  Makes  a  particularly  perfect  emulrion.  An  indica- 
tor tif  tn*  of  ill  remarkable  properties  is,  the  preference  whicb  it  has 
^1  ^vwt  wtbef  oiL*  lor  the  purpoa*?  of  currying  leather  owing  to  the 
ytfowQauv*  io««r  wbkh  it  poaaesses.  Its  divisibility  promotes 
ahwiftkia,  aad  Ibe  oil  being  taken  into  the  blood  pervades  the 
^ratHs;  aad  «e  bare;  aa  it  were,  a  liquid  oleaginous  bath  operating 
««  tk4  laberraloaa  matter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tubercnlons 
4r|wMi  is  mad«  up  of  fotty  matters — there  is  a  good  deal  of  solid 
lU  sa  its  campoaitkM) ;  and  the  oil  n»y  help,  I  think,  to  soften  and 
4iMU^^»  the  axijiiratsi  wh  ch  enter  into  the  constitution  of  tubercle. 
1  wtU  aol.  bonier,  dwell  upon  this ;  and  after  all  it  may  be  purely 
arwtkbQTv.— ZmsImm  Luimrtt,  1862. — "  Lancet;'  Jprii  19,  1862. 


Th»  A*6am  ^PMoiphona  on  tha  Livtr. 

l>r.  Lewin  has  recently  directed  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fc«tkiii  to  the  curious  fact  that  there  is  so  evident  connexion  between 
y.^Yf'^^j^.g  }yf  plMBpboruB  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.  He 
wM  W  ti>  ttus  ^scovery  by  finding  in  the  published  reports  of  cases 
of  ^luoiung  by  phosphorus,  in  which  autopHiee  had  been  made, 
•latmKUta  regarding  an  alteration  of  the  liver.  He  then  ezperi- 
Mvwtml  upon  ioga  and  rabbits,  and  found  that  we  may,  by  adminis- 
. . '!.._  --  ->i<  JuHCii  of  phosphorus  which  do  not  immediately  kill, 
cftuse  fiitty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  with  destruction  of  the  acini, 
^at  IS  s  condition  closely  analogous  to  that  nhich  is  found  to  exist 
|0  cases  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver.  He  also  discovered  that  poi- 
-^niiig  by  phosphorus  produced  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  kidneys 
^d  rendered  the  urine  albuminous  as  long  as  life  continued. 

Xheee  physiological  experiments  were  soon  afterwards  shown  to 
ue  perfectly  correct  by  a  case  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus  which  ' 
occurred  in  the  clinique  of  Professor  Frerichs,  in  the  Charity  Hos- 
nital.     ^  servant  girl  committed  suicide  by  eating  the   tops  of  a 
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thousand  lucifem ;  when  brou^t  into  Um  Hoapibt  ilw  • 
icterus  and  enlargement  of  tbe  Uver ;  Ibe  urine  confabned  bilyhiKn 
and  albumen.  She  died  ihortlf  afterwurds  without  having  had  moA 
pain,  and  no  ^mpbmis  of  a  distarbance  cX  the  nem»s  ^atCMi  hano^ 
been  observable.  The  poet-mortem  examinatioB,  wUch  was  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  care,  showed  that  tbe  blood  was  in  a  stals 
of  diseolntioD,  it  had  the  colour  of  cherry  juice,  was  to;  thin,  and 
no  coagula,  and  scarcely  any  glohales  were  ibimd  in  iL  The  akia 
and  mucous  monbranea  were  sofinacd  with  Mood,  the  hrer  was 
greatly  enlarged,  and  its  edges  blunL  On  being  examined  bj  the 
microscope,  the  a<nm  appeared  to  be  filled  with  &t  to  hoisting— Jfr- 
dieal  Tiniea  and  Oazette,  Mojf  S,  1862,  p.  463. 


Pmgomng  b]f  ZjMd. 

A  hur-diBBser,  passioiiately  adiiirted  to  the  nae  of  the  syiiiluuus 
bitter  called  ahnnthe,  afier  being  taroed  oat  of  sersal  ntoatiaaa,  as 
a  last  means  of  earning  a  livetihood,  sought  nfnge  In  a  whiff-lead 
&ctory.  He  was  admitted  into  this  cstaUisbmeat  on  die  24di  of 
August,  1861,  and  nineteen  days  after  was  oooipdlcd  to  Icste  oa 
account  of  serere  symptoms  of  "*""■■■"  poisoning.  He  was  rectsred 
into  the  hospital  <d  La  Chsrit^,  where  the  eecentridiy  of  Us  teapcr 
and  some  incoherence  in  lus  nind  attracted  stteatjoo.  On  the  4fh 
of  January,  1S62,  however,  he  resumed  lus  lahooria  theEMtoiy.  sod 
a  month  afterwards,  he  applied  lor  sdmission  at  the  Botd-EKea, 
where  he  was  admitted  cm  the  5th  of  Febmary,  and  the  second  m^ 
after  bis  entrance  into  the  wards,  he  bad  no  kas  than  six  essttidMn 
attscks,  the  last  of  which  proved  blaL 

Was  the  case  to  be  considered  one  of  efMlep^,  or  one  of  sitanMW 
eclampsy?  Tbe  urine  contained  no  trace  of  albaiBeii.  and  Mr. 
Trousseau  might  have  rejected  tlie  idea  of  edaiaplic  fiu,  had  be  wit 
been  aware  that  albuminous  urine,  a  sign  of  miKh  imfrrtairr  to  tlie 
diagnosis  in  the  instance  of  childrea  or  gravid  wixneo,  is  wver  fonai 
in  subjects  labouring  under  lead-poistmng.  Epiityiy,  »acowtr^  is 
seldom  fatal;  eclampsia  freqncptlycaiisesdeafli. and  IbaKBjep^ririU^ 
in  convulnons.  From  these  reasons,  tbe  Frufussor  e<xyiud«id  tJlmt 
the  patient  died  (rom  the  ejects  of  conrulsJiiias  eaatmitml  «■  M(W' 
nine  intoxication. 

Instances  of  the  kind  are  not  very  tmwmmiM.  Tmi'i'i'if^  dn* 
Flanches  relates  seven  cases  in  ptMt,  aod  is  smhw.  ttw  Miiij^^Ot  tuttf 
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been  but  a  ibort  time  exposed  to  the  noxioua  emanations.  Mr. 
Trousaeau's  patient  bad  altogether  worked  but  aeven  weeks  in  the 
lead  factory.  It  should,  however,  be  obserred,  that  some  iadiTiduals 
become  affected  after  comparatively  trifling  eicpogure,  and  present,  at 
the  same  time,  a  reinarlfable  degree  of  resistance  to  equally  powerliil 
ttuftila.  We  have  seen  in  Mr.  Trousseau's  ward  a  man  affected  with 
polyuria  who  drank  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  twenty  botdes  of 
wine  without  inconvenience,  and  who  mauifeBted  symptooiB  of 
poisoning  after  taking  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  belladon&B. 
The  present  case  is  illustrative  of  thia  apparent  contradictioa. 
This  habitual  drunkard,  inured  to  the  absorption  of  enormous  quaii' 
tities  of  spirits,  was  killed  by  saturnine  emanations  in  the  course  of 

In  [Mr.  Trousseau's  opinion  all  the  symptoms  induced  by  lead- 
poisoning  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  deleterious  principle 
on  the  nervous  centres.  Poisons,  whatever  their  nature,  display 
a  singular  elective  affinity  for  certain  organs.  Each  toxic  agent 
would  appear  to  have  a  specific  direction  which  it  assumes  in  pre- 
ference  to  any  other.  Thus  lead  seems  to  act  more  particularly  on 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

Messrs.  Devergie,  Guihourt,  and  Earth  have  already  chemically 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  brun  and  spinal  cord  of 
subjects  who  perish  under  the  influence  of  saturnine  poisoning.  Mr. 
ChStin,  in  the  present  instance,  agun  ascertained  the  same  fact. 
Requested  by  Mr.  Trousseau  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  this  point, 
this  able  chemist  examined  equal  portions  (half  a  pound  in  weight) 
of  the  brain,  liver,  and  spinal  cord,  and  found  in  the  latter  one- 
twentieth  part  of  a  grain  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  somewhat  less  ia 
the  brain,  and  one-fifth  of  a  grain  in  the  liver.  It  is,  therefore^ 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  notable  amount  of  lead  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  nervous  centres  and  gives  rise  to  very  serious  neurotic  symp- 
toms, even  when  the  impregnation  has  taken  place  at  no  very  distant 
date. 

A  case  of  the  same  description  recently  occurred  in  Professor 
Piorry's  wards,  at  La  Charit^,  and  chemical  research  yielded  similar 
results. 

A  patient  having  died  from  cerebral  symptoms  induced  by  satur- 
nine poisoning,  Mr.  Piorry  requested  Mr.  Fordos,  the  able  chemist 
attached  to  the  hospital,  to  examine  the  brain,  and  the  presence  of 
lead  was  ascertained  in  that  vlscus. 
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Mr.  Fordos,  it  would  appear,  has  twice  before  Terified  the  Bame 
fact,  which  has  auggeated  to  Mr.  Piorry  the  idea  of  eihibiting,  in 
caseB  of  nervous  diHturbaaces  induced  by  lead,  essence  of  tuqientine 
in  inbalations,  in  frictions,  or  internally,  in  order  to  act  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulating  system  on  the  lead  contained  in  the 
viscera.  Future  experience  only  can  decide  on  the  value  of  this  theo- 
retical view. — Medical  Circular,  May  7,  1862. 


How  these  Allopaths  love  one  another  !    Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  on  Dr. 
Eastings'  last  remedy  for  Phlhiaia. 

A  few  words  as  to  special  specifics  for  consumption.  Some 
years  ago,  Dr.  John  Hastings  announced  that  "  napththa"  was  an 
iniallible  cure  for  this  disease.  Well,  people  tried  it,  and  soon 
knew  that  it  was  only  applicable  at  all  in  cases  where  alcohol  was 
beneficial,  and  even  to  those  patients  they  ibund  the  purer  and 
wholesomer  forms  of  alcohol  in  daily  use  were  both  more  useful 
and  more  acceptable.  All  tbe  advantages  of  the  remedy  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  tlie  public  in  a  pleasanter  form  years  ago. 
Determined  at  last  to  try  a  virgin  substance — integros  accedere 
fontes  atque  haurire — the  same  gentleman  baa  lately  announced 
that  serpent's  dung  (!)  now  succeeds  to  tbe  throne  on  which 
naphtha  reigned  of  old.  Our  rude  forefathers  in  art  administered 
many  curious  things :  the  ashes  of  toads,  the  urine  of  boars,  live 
spiders,  are  in  their  lengthy  pharmacopceias.  Their  notion  was,  I 
believe,  to  drive  out  the  devil  by  disgusting  him.  But  I  do  not 
thmk  they  ever  hit  upon  the  bright  thought  of  using  the  very 
dung  of  the  accursed  type  of  evil,  that,  as  he  "  went  out,"  he  might 
say— 

"  That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one, 
Who  in  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
Beheld  a  feather  of  his  own, 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high." 

I  really  believe  the  idea  is  original. 

Oood  coprologists  tell  us  that  the  excreta  of  snakes  consist 
munly  of  Uthate  of  ammonia — a  harmless  though  unattractive  sub- 
stance, and  which  most  persons  familiar  with  physiology  would  con- 
clude to  be  inert.  I  remained  satisfied  with  that  belief  till  I  heard 
Dr.  Hastings,  when  arraigned  before  a  public  court  of  justice  for 
avaricious    malprasis  in   knowingly    administering    inert  remedies. 
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Bwear  podtirely  that  he  believed  this  snbstance  to  be  a  powerful 
physiological  agent.  Tbe  powerful  pbydolt^cal  agent  was  made 
by  dissolTin^  (t.  e.,  destroying)  uxteen  grains  of  boa  constrictor's 
ejecta  in  a  gallon  of  water  by  tbe  addition  of  bromine.  A  Bible  oath 
is  a  staggerer,  and  after  that  I  could  not  feel  justified  in  asserting 
feces  to  be  useless  till  I  bad  tried.  I  procured,  therefore,  a  sample 
from  tbe  Seci  etary  of  tbe  Zoological  Society,  and  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared a  quantitj*  of  the  "  solution,"  under  the  name  of  "  mistnra 
pytbonis."  Yon  hare  seen  me  order  it  a  good  many  times  since  in 
—cKBes  where,  no  dmgs^being  required,  I  felt  myself  jusUfied  in  bo 
doing.  But  instead  of  half  an  ounce,  which  was  stated  to  lie  eo 
active,  I  have  given  two  ounces  three  times  a  day.  You  have  seeo 
that  its  effects  are  esactly  the  same  as  those  of  so  much  pump-water. 
■^BriliiA  Medieai  Journal. 


Ahnosl  pertuaded  to  h*  a  Homaopailtisl. 
Among  other  antipblogistics  o  reduce  inflammatory  fever,!  would 
say  a  few  words  on  aconite,  calomel,  purgatives  generally,  and 
blood-letting.  Aconite,  I  have  observed,  like  opium,  has  a  very 
powerful  influence  upon  children,  and  it  is  to  a  certun  extent 
cumulative.  If  anything  could  make  me  a  bomteopath,  it  would  be 
this  action  of  aconite.  Two  drops  of  aconite,  I  mean  the  tincture  of 
tbe  root,  are  fuHy  equivalent  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  Now 
}'ou  are  aware  bow  readily  opium  poisons  infants.  Several  cases  are 
on  record.  Ramisch,  of  Prague,  nearly  killed  an  infant  four  months 
old,  by  one  grtun  of  Dover's  powder  ;  fo  ir  gre.  of  the  same  medicine 
killed  a  child  four  and  a  half  years  old  m  seven  hours.  Kelso  met  ft 
case  where  a  child  nine  months  old  was  killed  by  four  drops  of 
laudanum.  A  child  ux  days  old  was  killed  by  half  a  minim  of 
laudanum,  and  so  on.  Aconite  would,  upon  tbe  scale  above  given,  kill 
in  minute  doses ;  y^  of  a  drop  of  aconite  would  kill  a  babe  two  days 
old.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  an  exaggeration,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  speciflcally  powerful  action  on  infants.  Aconite,  more- 
over, possesses  another  peculiarity.  In  particular  Idiosyncraciea  it 
acta  with  extraordinary  vigour.  One  drop  sometimes  produces 
poisonous  eflects  even  in  adults.  It  should,  therefore  be  given  with 
great  caution  to  adults.  The  specific  action  of  this  drug  upon  infknts 
is  upon  the  pulse,  and  tins  is  tbe  test  of  its  beneficial  or  oppoute  infln* 
ence.    I  usually  dissolve  five  drops  of  tbe  strong  tincture  of  the  root 
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(Flemmings)  m  12  ozs.  of  water,  and  give  3sb-  every  tvo  hoars  till 
tbe  fever  subsides.  This  amounts  to  about  two  minims  of  laudanum 
if  the  scale  above  ^ven  (two  va.  aeon,  to  20  of  laudanum)  be  correct. 
At  any  rate,  in  practice  1  have  found  this  quantity,  which  is  nearly 
one-fifth  of  a  drop,  has  sufficed  to  bring  down  the  pulse  by  the 
second  or  third  dose.  With  very  young  infants  half  this  quantity 
will  suffice. — {From  a  Lteture  by  Dr.  Routk,  author  of  "  The 
Faltaciea  of  Homceopathy"  in  the  "  Medieal  Oirouhr,"  May  14, 
1662.) 

A  New  Htemoataiie. 
An  addition  to  the  list  of  efficient  hienioEtalics  must  ^ways  be 
acceptable  to  surgeons.  A  phuit  called  Pengawar  Jamba  {Palea 
TiboliiJ  has  been  lately  brought  over  from  Java,  and  is  said  to  be 
possessed  of  extraordinary  hsmoatatic  power.  It  is  a  kind  of  fern, 
yielding  a  mass  of  delicate  filaments  so  light  and  flexible  as  to  be 
capable  of  floating  a  long  time  in  the  air.  Their  colour  varies  front 
B  brownish  gold  hue  to  a  greyish  black.  Six  grains  of  these  fila- 
ments form  a  sufficient  quantity  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  an  art^,  a 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  substance  displays  excesEdve 
avidity  for  water,  exhales,  when  heated,  an  empyreiunatic  perfume, 
and,  if  it  be  burnt,  explodes.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  filaments 
absorb  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  blood,  induces  the  immediats  coagu- 
lation of  this  fiuid,  and  the  fibres  form,  moreover,  an  impenetrable 
pledget,  which  efficiently  closes  the  wounds  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  promptness  with  which  Jamba  checks  htemorrhage  will 
doubtless  make  it  highly  valuable  la  cancerous  and  scorbutic  ulcers. 
—'Oalignani'i  Meaaenger. 


A  Nut/or  (he  Medical  Cbundl  (o  Crack. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  minutes  of  the  Medical  Council  of 
May  16,1862:— 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Richard  Hughes,  Esq,,  M.B.C.8., 
England,  and  L.R.C.P.,  Edinburgh  :— 

"  10,  Clareuoe  Square,  Brighton,  Sept.  Slut,  1661. 

"  Sir — I  am  desirous  of  calling  your  attenlion  to  the  declaration 
recently  adopted  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  as  requisite 
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to  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  its  licence.  It  is  tbua  reported  in 
the  '  Lancet '  of  August  10th,  1661 ; — '  I  en^ge  not  to  pracdse 
any  system  or  method  (so  called)  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  dis- 
ease, of  which  the  College  has  disapproved.  And  I  solemnly  and 
sincerely  declare,  that  should  I  violate  any  of  the  conditions  tipecified 
in  this  declaration  so  long  as  I  shall  be  either  a  Licentiate  or  Fellow 
of  the  College,  1  thereby  render  myself  liable  and  shall  submit  to 
censure  of  the  College,  pecuniary  fine  (not  exceeding  £20)  or  ex- 
pulsion, or  surrendering  of  the  diploma,  whichever  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  the  College,  or  the  mtyority  of  thera,  shall  think  proper 
lo  inflict,'  This  resolution  makes  the  first  granting  and  subsequent 
tenure  of  the  diploma  of  this  College  dependent  on  an  avoidance  of 
all  systems  of  medicine  disapproved  of  by  the  College,  by  which,  of 
course,  homoeopathy  is  mainly  intended.  Now  such  a  course  of 
conduct  is  in  direct  contravention  of  clause  23  of  the  Medical  Act. 
It  is  well  known  that  clause  23  was  introduced  into  the  Medical 
Act  expressly  to  prevent  any  one  being  hindered  in  obtuning  or 
deprived  of  his  diploma  on  the  ground  of  his  belief  in  homeopathy. 
The  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  therefore, 
in  requiring  this  declaration  to  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  its 
license,  has  offended  against  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Medical 
Act.  And  I  call  upon  you,  sir,  as  President  of  the  Medical  Conncil, 
to  report  this  proceeding  to  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  proper  raea. 
Bures  may  be  taken  for  checking  or  punishing  this  breach  of  the 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  RICHA.BD   HT70HES. 

"  (Bettered  under  the  Medical  Act.) 
"  To  the  President  of  the  Medical  Council." 

"  Dr.  A.  Smith,  the  representative  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  explained  that  the  declaration  complained  of 
was  of  very  old  date ;  that  the  College  has  never  expressed  any 
opinion  on  any  theory  of  medicine,  and  that,  therefore,  it  never  did 
impose  any  restraint  on  the  practice  of  medicine  by  any  candidate ; 
and  moreover,  that  the  dedaraUon  referred  to  does  not  exist  in  the 
present  code  of  bye  lavra. 

"Moved  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  seconded  by  Sir  C.  Hastings,  and 
agreed  to, — '  That  the  Council  decline  to  take  any  steps  in  the  above 
matter.' " 
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Dr.  J.  C.  B.  WilUams,  on  SimpUdly  in  TherapeuHei. 
The  deduction  of  reBults  from  the  adminiHtration  of  compound 
formuUe,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  open  to  BO  many 
aourcea  of  fallacy  as  to  be  practically  of  little  value  ;  and  euch  ex- 
perimenta  are  useless  uoleBH  we  take  the  therapeutic  element  in  its 
strictest  isolation  and  direct  it  simply  and  anatomically  to  the  special 
organ  or  tissue  to  which  the  experiment  relates.  •  *  *  • 
When  I  look  back  twenty  years,  and  see  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  our  art,  I  am  sanguine  of  much  further 
pn^resB  in  the  next  period.  The  best  prospect  for  that  advance  lies 
in  the  study  of  the  separate  elements  of  disease  in  relation  to  each 
organ  and  tissue,  and  the  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  siinple  thera- 
peutical elements  for  their  cure. — Lwmleian  Lectttrei,  1662. — 
"  Lancet"  April  9. 

I^ew  HonuBopatkie  Periodical. 
The  medical  officers  connected  with  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Homceupathic  Dispensary  have  started  a  monthly  homceopathic  Jour-  ' 
nal.  The  second  number  lies  before  us.  Its  contents  are  very 
interesting  and  well  written,  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  youngest 
member  of  the  family  of  homceopathic  periodicals  is  destined  to  do 
much  good,  and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  among  a  class  of 
readers  to  whom  it  is  unlikely  the  hitherto  existing  journals  could 
penetrate.  We  heartily  welcome  die  Homaopathic  Observer,  and 
wish  it  a  long  and  prosperous  career. 

Two  leayt  of  telling  a  Story.     . 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Medical  Ctreular  of  May  14, 
1862  :— 

Tabkins  a.  Houcbofaikic  Esta^ubbhunt. 

A  Correspondent  writes ; — "  It  will  give  our  readers  Boroe  idea 
how  homcBopatby  is  respected  in  York,  when  we  inform  them 
that  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  21st  ult.  (as  the  police  report 
words  it),  '  some  evil-disposed  person,  or  persons,  did  wilfully  daub 
Mid  deface  with  gae  tar  the  gold  lettering  over  the  homceopathic  dis- 
pensary situate  in  Little  Elake  street !'  which,  let  us  add,  is  an 
obscure  establbhment  conducted  by  Mr.  Cope,  surgeon,  who  on  the 
morning  after  this  lamentable  ditfigwement  and  noetwnal  outrage, 
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repaired  to  Ae  police  office  in  that  dty  to  obtain  redreeB,  but  with- 
DUt  avail.  The  police  authoritiee  linew  nothing  about  it,  and  even  re- 
taied  to  move  in  the  matter,  which  they  treated  as  a  practical  joke." 

To  this,  the  editor  of  our  hebdomadal  contemporary  adds :  "  This 
tarring  le  an  inconvenient  precedent.  Supposing  it  should  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  tarring  the  bomcEopath  himself  1  Such  s  practical  joke 
has  been  perpetrated,  though  now  fallen  into  disuse ;  we  should  be 
mmj  to  hear  of  its  being  revived  iu  York  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Cope." 

Thie  answer  appeared  the  following  week : — 

To  tTit  Editor  of  the  Medical  Circular. 

SiK, — Four  young  scapegracea  having  disfigured  the  sign-board  of 
tiiB  Homceopatbic  Dispensary  in  this  city,  your  correspondent  here 
argues  therefrom,  tiiat  HomcEopathy  is  not  so  respected  in  ytM-k  s> 
those  who  believe  in  it  consider  it  deserves  to  be.  Permit  me  to  give 
you  one  or  two  facts  rela^ng  to  this  "  nocturnal  outragt"  that  you 
and  your  readers  may  see  how  for  they  tend  to  support  the  theory 
your  correspondent  has  so  hastily  deduced  from  the  "  lamentable  dit- 
Jtjfuremmt"  over  which  he  rejoices.  Thepdlce,  who  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  sifted  the  matter  as  far  as  they  were  able,  informed 
me  that  they  bad  evidence  of  the  affair  having  been  arranged  at  a  * 
brothel  in  Barker's  Hill,  one  of  the  lowest  neighbourhoods  in  the 
city.  Of  the  four  persona  implicated  three  are  known,  though  the 
evidence  against  them  is  insufficient  to  sustain  a  prosecution,  the 
fourth  is  probably  your  correspondent.  With  regard  to  the  police 
report,  from  which  your  correspqndent  professes  to  quote — it  does 
not — never  did — exist ;  none  was  issued.  The  gist  of  the  whole 
affair  is  this, — that  a  foolish  outrage,  concocted  in  a  brothel,  by  four 
dirty  tads,  is  evidenae  that  Uomceopathy  ia  not  respected  in  York ! 
Surely,  Sir,  I  may  congratulate  myself  on  my  opponents  beii^  Bttliy 
pressed  for  means  to  show  that  the  position  of  Homceopatby  here  ii 
what  they  would  have  it  to  be ! 

As  well  might  the  fact  of  the  knocker  having  been  wrendied  off 
the  door  of  the  Man^on  House  three  times  since  last  October  be 
regarded  as  evidence  that  Mr.  Alderman  L>eeman  and  his  successor, 
the  present  Lord  Mayor,  were  not  rejected  by  their  citizens! 
Both  occurrence  exhibit  a  thoroughly  inefficient  state  of  the  Cilf 
police,  and  the  existence  of  a  Few  peraons  envious  of  distinction  as 
local  nuisances. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  vrithout  mentioning  that  the  damap 
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dono  in  miscfaieToiu  malice  has  been  repaired  at  the  toBtanice  of  its 
perpetrators,  the  tradesman  employed  having;  first  of  all  been 
flilenced  in  the  usual  way  regarding  the  names  of  his  employers. 

I  hope  that  in  future  your  correspondent  will  avoid  contact  with 
pitch — escepting,  perhaps,  in  the  shape  of  pills  and  plasters ! 

Trusting  to  your  welUkuown  and  highly-appreciated  sense  of  justice 
to  procure  the  insertion  of  this  letter, 

I  am,  &o., 

A.  C.  P. 

Di^MMoiy,  lAttU  Blake  Street,  May  8,  1S62. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Circular  on  his 
taste  in  couutenancing  the  silly  dirty  joke  so  justly  commented  on  by 
the  aggrieved  party,  Mr.  Cope. 

EJicaey  of  Iodine  for  the  Cure  of  Gaetralgia. 
A  fresh  instance  of  neurotic  symptoms  relieved  by  snaU  doses  of 
iodine,  induces  us  to  publish  the  formula  of  a  solution,  the  utility  of 
which  is  painted  out  by  Dr.  M assart,  of  Napoleon  Vendue,  in  a  paper 
forwarded  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Antwerp.  The  following  are 
its  components : — 

Be.     Tinct.  iodini,  gr.  xv. ; 
Potass,  iodid.,  gr.  j. ; 
Aq.  distill.,  3j< 
Six  drops  of  this  mixture  should  be  exhibited  thrice  daily  in  a  little 
sugar  and  water.    Mr.  Massart  highly  recommends  it  in  the  sympa- 
thetic sickness  of  pregnancy,  in  gaatral^a,  dyspepsia,  and  (esopha- 
geal neural^.— 'it/A^ical  dretdar.  May  21,  1863. 

Egicaa/  ofFucw  Vesiouhsus  (Quercus  Marina  J  for  the  Cure  of 

Obeiity. 
Fucus  vesiculosus,  sometimes  termed  qvercue  marina,  and  kelp-teare, 
is  a  cryptogamic  sea- weed,  which  was  formerly  employed  by  the  Romans 
for  the  cure  of  gout.  Mr,  Duchesne  Duparc  has  reeently  publi^ed 
an  iutereating  monograph  on  this  plant,*  in  which  he  informs  ua 
that  Oanbius,  Annel,  and  Bast«r,  to  whom,  on  Dr.  Psreira's  autho. 
rity,  vre  may  add  the  name  of  Dr.  Bussell,  employed  it  with 
supposed  advantage  as  a  deobstruent  in  scrofula,  goitre,  and  glandular 
enlargements.     The  discovery  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  iodine  had 

•  A  PampUet,  8ti).    J.  B.  Baillie™  and  8oa. 
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cansed  it  to  be  forgotteti,  but  accident  agnin  recommends  it  to  tbe 
attention  of  the  tberapeutist,  and  thanka  to  Mr.  Duchesne  Duparc, 
it  ie  in  a  fnir  vny  to  recover  a  portion,  at  least,  of  its  former 
celebrity. 

"  Some  years  ago,"  eaye  that  practitioner,  "fucut  venctdosut  waa 
mentioned  to  me  as  ei  useful  remedy  for  inveterate  psoriasis ;  I  gave 
it  a  trial  which  did  not  yield  the  promised  results,  but  the  failure  was 
compensated  by  the  discovery  of  other  remarkable  effects.  In  all  the 
persons  to  whom  the  drug  was  exhibited,  a  more  or  less  considerable 
loss  of  flesh  was  observed.  This  phenomenon  invariably  occurred, 
occasionally  in  a  short  time,  but  always  without  discomfort  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestive  functions,  the  only  appreciable  symptom 
being  an  increase  of  the  urinary  secretion." 

Since  this  period  (1SS7),  several  patients  affected  with  excessive 
obesi^  having  derived  considerable  benefit  from  tbe  use  of  the 
remedy,  Mr.  Duchesne  Duparc  continued  to  prescribe  it,  not  as  a  spe- 
cific for  diseases  of  the  skin,  but  as  a  new  stimulant  of  the  absorbents 
of  fatty  matter,  and  as  a  deobstruent,  calculated  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  premature  encumbrance  of  flesh.  The  author  adduce  in 
bis  pamphlet  several  new  cases  confirmative  of  the  first  results  ob- 
served, and  enters  into  an  interesting  disquisition  on  the  subject  of 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  obesity.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
a  brief  deacriptjon  of  the  characters  and  mode  of  exhibition  of  /ueu* 
vetieulottu. 

Kelp-ware  is  one  of  the  numerous  genera  of  the  tribe  Fueoidea 
to  which  rural  economy,  arts,  manufactures  and  medicine  are  further 
indebted  for  many  useful  contributions.  It  abounds  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  and  is  attached  by  a  fan- 
shaped  pedicle  to  the  rocks,  rising  to  a  height  of  13  or  15  inches, 
in  a  coriaceous  dichotomous  frond,  supplied  with  air-vessels  and  re- 
ceptacles filled  with  mucus.  Its  substance  is  thickish,  flexible,  and 
lough ;  glossy  green  when  fresh,  dark  brown  when  dry  ;  its  odour  ia 
strong,  and  its  taste  nauseous. 

Fveus  veticulotut  may  be  pulverised,  and  an  extract  is  prepared 
which  is  more  active  than  ibe  powder.  Mr.  Duchesne  Duparc  pre- 
scribes the  extract  in  three-grain  pills,  15  or  20  of  which  should  be 
taken  in  tbe  course  of  the  day.  A  decoction  which  can  be  exhibited 
between  or  at  tbe  meals,  may  also  be  made  with  half  an  ounce  of 
desiccated  fucus  (the  stem  and  smaller  branches  being  removed),  for 
two  pints  of  water.— 3/<K^ica/  Ctrtmlar,  Jun«\l,  1863. 
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Oh  eomprKsed  .Air  a*  a  Theraptuite  Agent  in  c&rtain  ttatet  of 
Ditease.* 

For  a  series  of  years  there  have  existed  eoine  special  institutioiu 
(to  my  knowledge  at  Lyons,  Nice,  tuid  Montpellier),  in  which,  under 
the  particular  direction  and  careful  conduct  of  a  physician,  patienta, 
particularly  of  the  pulmonary  and  laryngeal  class,  remun  for  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time  in  bells  with  compressed  air.  In  some  individual 
cases,  yery  favourable  results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained.'  At 
any  rale,  the  fact  is  too  important  to  deserve  to  be  utterly  ignored. 
Several  publications  on  the  subject  of  these  air  baths  have  already 
appeared;  namely,  by  Dr.  J.  Milliett  {^DeVair  comprimi  au  point 
de  vtte  phytiologique.  Lyon,  18S6),  and  by  Dr.  Pravai.  An  ex- 
tract from  the  latter  work,  made  by  Dr.  Proel,  will  be  best  calculated 
to  inform  the  reader  of  the  "  Vierteljahrschrift,"  summarily,  respect- 
Ibis  new  curative  agent.f     (Dr.  Miiller,  Editor.) 

1.  The  pressure  of  the  air  exerts  a  mechanical  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  lungs,  and  hence,  also,  ou  the  expansion  of  the 
chest ;  up  to  a  certMU  degree,  in  condensed  ur,  the  inspiration  gains 
A  longer  protraction. 

3.  The  chemical  phenomena  of  respiration  are  also  modified  by 
the  degree  of  atmospheric  density.  The  endosmose  of  the  ozygeu 
increases  with  the  pressure.     (According  to  Biot  and  Hervier.) 

3.  Atmospheric  pressure  is  one  of  the  agents  which  promote  the 
venous  circulation.  Hence,  an  increase  of  density  must  favour  the 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  rarification  of  the  air  must  cause  congestion  to  the  capillary 
net- work. 

4.  The  physiologicid  phenomena  which  are  observed  in  the  ascent 
of  high  mountains,  or  under  the  diving  bell,  ^ree  perfectly  with 
the  above  posiUon.  In  fact,  in  the  rarified  lur  of  the  higher 
regions,  the  respiration  becomes  short  and  gasping ;  the  muscular 
movements  proceed  with  difficulty ;  the  arterial  circulation  is  acce- 
lerated, whilst  tbe  venous  is  retarded ;  hence  come  the  various 
hemorrhages,  and  the  stasia  of  blood  in  the  portal  system,  which 
betrays   itself  by  colic,  nausea,  and  tendency  to  vomit.      In  tbe 

*  From  tbe  HomiScjM^iKhe  VierttijakrKhrijt. 

f  In  ToL  xiv.,  p.  124,  we  gave  an  aoconnt  of  this  mode  of  treating  disease, 
which  was  then  a  novslty,  but  is  not  so  now,  as  it  has  beeJ  introdiiced  into 
tome  of  our  large  hydropathic  establishment*,  partLcnlarly  Dr.  U'Leod's,  of 
Ben-Rbydding. 
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ooadensed  air  of  the  diving  betl,  on  th«  c<Mitraiy,  the  leapintum  be- 
comeB  easier,  aad  more  prolooged.  The  muscular  moTements  show 
more  energy ;  ^e  functions  of  digestion  and  secretion  proceed  nitb 
more  celerity ;  the  rythm  of  the  pulae  remains  stationaiy,  or  even 
becomes  slower. 

5.  The  curative  results  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  physiolo- 
gical phenomena  observed  in  condeoeed  air  were  not  observed  and 
made  available  till  these  latter  times,  when  the  scientific  sodety  at 
Haarlem  (1783)  directed  the  attention  of  physiinans  to  this  circum- 
stance, which  is  closely  connected  with  the  contemporaoeoua  dia- 
covery  of  pneumatic  chemiatry. 

6.  One  of  tbe  first  applications  of  the  (condensed)  atmospheric 
bath  to  the  treatment  of  invalids  had  for  its  subject  pulmonary 
phthisis,  when  it  had  not  yet  passed  the  second  stage ;  but  it  is  still 
more  to  be  prescribed  as  a  powerful  modifier  of.  the  constitution,  and 
as  a  prophylactic. 

7.  The  curative  and  preservative  efiiect  of  compressed  air  upon  the 
tuberculous  diathesis  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  components 
of  its  total  action  on  the  organism  are  opposed,  every  one  of  thenif 
to  the  causative  influence  of  that  diathesis.  Thus  the  air  batb,  by 
retarding  the  arterial  circulation  and  accelerating  the  venous,  leads 
to  the  resolution  of  the  abdominal  exudations  which  are  so  fre. 
quently  connected  with  the  development  of  phthisis.  And,  inasmuch 
as  it  makes  the  respiration  more  eztenuve,  it  promotes  the  oombuS' 
tion  and  excretion  of  the  detritus  of  the  organs,  whose  weakness  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  deposition  of  the  tuberculous  matter. 

8.  The  air  bath  may  also  be  employed,  with  good  result,  In  Pott's 
disease,  and  in  local  gout  (gout  with  exudation).  In  the  first,  it 
facilitates  the  interstitial  absorption  of  the  tuberculous  matter,  and 
furthers  the  secretion  of  the  osseous  element  which  has  to  repair  the 
loss  of  substance  that  goes  to  waste  by  the  erosion  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebne.  In  the  second  ease,  it  diminishes  (beudes  its  general 
restorative  effect)  the  various  exudations  in  the  veins  of  the  joints ; 
and  thus  diminishes  the  periodic  symptoms  produced  by  th« 
exudations. 

9.  Since  the  primary  symptomatology,  and  perhaps  tttiology  of 
rbacbitia  is  founded  upon  the  two  following  fundamental  evils  : — 

a.  Betarded  development  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 
h,  Inbrctus  of  the  liver  and  the  chylopoietic  structures.     Henca 
the  compressed  air  bath  is  rationally  indicated  in  the  treatment  of 
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this  diMMe,  eiDce  it  enlarges  the  field  of  reepiration,  and  pro- 
motes the  venous  circulation  of  the  abdomen.  And  experience  oon- 
Grmed  this  bdication  in  the  rhachitis  of  the  earliest  childhood. 

10.  The  foundation  of  lateral  deviations  of  the  spine  is  laid  in 
insufficient  nourishment,  which  last  does  not  supply  the  earthy  por- 
tion to  the  bones  (by  which  they  maintain  firmness)  and  the  fibrinoua 
matter  to  the  muscles,  which  is  their  principal  component  part. 
The  bones,  reduced  almoat  to  a  gelalinous  moss,  attain  an  abnormal 
growth,  whilst  they  lose  their  consistence.  The  muscles,  on  the 
contrary,  are  kept  back  in  their  development.  Through  these  cir- 
cumstances combined,  the  spinal  column,  whilst  it  leagtbens,  is 
forced  to  curve  itaelf  in  alternately  various  directions,  and  to  rotate 
on  its  axis  in  compliance  with  the  resistance  offered  to  it  by  the 
relative  shortness  of  the  oblique  spinal  muscles.  Therefore  the  alten- 
rion  must  be  directed  to  the  nourishment  of  the  various  main  phases 
of  growth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  deformities,  or  to  correct  them, 
if  they  are  still  recent.  Now  the  condensed  air  favours  digestion 
and  improves  the  luematouB,by  increasing  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  extending  the  respiratory  surfaces. 

11.  A  relative  deficiency  of  the  number  of  blood  globules  is  ofleu 
united  wilh  chlorosis,  if  it  is  not  the  entire  cause  of  it.  Ferrum  and 
M€mganeie  are  not  always  borne  in  this  condition.  The  air  bath 
acts  innocently,  and  at  once  restoratively  and  directly  on  the 
economy. 

12.  From  observations  borrowed  from  the  diving  bell,  one  might 
already  have  inferred  the  curative  action  of  compressed  air  in  deaf- 
ness arising  from  disease  of  the  tympanum,  and  stoppage  of  the 
eustachian  tubes.  But  it  also  serves  for  a  congested  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  labyrinth,  inasmuch  as  it  attenuates  the  blood  in  the 
venous  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  cranium.     (Legorge.) 

18.  By  the  same  mechanical  power,  it  subdues  certain  hyper- 
temiffi  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  which  are  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  epileptic  diseases,  to  muscular  shortenings,  and  weakness  of  the 
lower  extremities. 

14.  Other  forms  of  neurosis,  which  seem  to  depend  on  an  affec- 
tion of  the  pneumogastric  in  its  various  ramifications,  as  spasmodic 
asthma,  some  kinds  of  aphonia,  painful  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
gastralgia,  yield  to  compressed  air.  One  may  conjecture  that  an 
energetic  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta, 
or  of  the  azygoB,  in  this  case,  drives  towards  the  intestines   the 
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Gongeetion  which  caused  the  disturbance  in  the  funcUous  of  that 

nerve. 

15.  Aa  oxygen  is  the   main  agent  in  thoee  chemical  changes 

which  prepare  for  elimination  the  detntus  of  the  organs  and  other 

foreign   substances    introduced    into    the    animal   economy,    every 

increase  of  the  endosmose  of  □xj'gen  iato  the  blood  must  accelerate 

the  resolution  of  miasmatic  diseases,  as  well  as  the  metasyn crisis,  in 

those  which  appear  to  be  produced  by  defective  assimilation.     The 

curative  effects  of  compressed  air  in  influenza,  intermittent  fever, 

whooping  cough  and  rheumatism,  confirm  the  above  presumptians. 

Dr.  Prava>  employs  the  following  arithmetic  formula,  modelled  on 

that  of  Dr.  Person  :— 

A  =li  V 
jj     u — A  =  Increase  of  volume  in  the  lungs. 

because  h  H  ^     "*  ,      h  =  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 

Y  +  A      after  a  fbrced  insjaration. 
according  to  Marriott's  law. 

V  =  volume  of  air  whioh  the  tabes  ro. 
ceivB  at  the  beginiung  of  the  experiment, 
and  mider  a  diferent  presam^, 
d  '■  4  =  h'  V     _  b' Y  H  =  height  of  the  colmnn  of  metcoiy  in 

H — h  ■  H'  h'  the  barometer, 

A'ht  Y 
A   H>  —  h'       h'  (H  —  h) 

-BMr-  =  h  (H'^h)  ;  A'  :  A  =  h^H  -  h)  :  (HI  -  fai). 
H  — h 

Dr.  Person  writes,  in  his  elementary  TreatUe  on  Natural  Phtlo- 
tophy,  1836  :~ 

"  If  we  part  the  wings  (flaps)  of  a  ptur  of  bellows  from  each  other, 
we  diminish  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  inside,  and  the  external  air 
rushes  in  by  its  superior  power,  partly  through  the  little  pipe,  partly 
through  the  valve  which  is  compelled  to  open.  The  mechanism  of 
inspiration  is  mcideutally  the  same,  at  least  so  far  as  conceins  the 
valve  that  is  destined  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  warm  air  into  the 
bellows." 

"  But  this  simile  is  not  quite  correct,"  says  Dr.  P.  further.  "  Ac- 
cording lo  Dexy'e  experiments,  at  an  ordinary  inspiration,  0650 
litres  of  air  enter  the  cheat ;  but  by  a  deep  inspiration  one  can  draw 
in  1^  to  2  litres.  From  5  to  6  litres  is  taken  to  be  the  average 
capacity  of  the  chest :  hence  it  appears  that  one  cm,  by  a  strong 
inspiration,  raise  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs 
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nearlj  two-thirds,  and  thereby  raise  the  mercury  in  the  tube  about 
8  or  9  inches,  whilst,  in  reality,  as  the  breatbiog  is  performed  by 
tbe  chest,  the  elastic  force  hardly  reaches  2  incbes.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  ne  are  far  from  being  able  to  attain  an  expansion 
of  1^  to  2  litres  during  tbe  non-entrance  of  air  :  in  order  to  expand 
tbe  chest  up  to  that  point,  the  elastic  force  of  the  penetrating  air 
must  help  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  eitternal  air.  In  fact 
one  ascertains  by  a  belt  that  tbe  chest  expands  Very  little  if  one 
tries  to  make  an  inspiration  without  letting  tbe  air  rush  in." 

Whilst  I  was  repeating  this  experiment  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Person 
on  air  compressed  in  Turious  degrees,  I  found  that,  &om  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  0*76  metres,  tbe  mercury  rose  progressively  in  tbe  tube 
with  the  iacrease  of  condensation  up  to  a  certain  degree,  which  was 
yariable,  juat  according  to  the  individual  subjects  of  experiment. 
Above  this  degree,  the  column  came  to  its  normal  level  again,  or 
even  sank  below  it.  The  results  presented  thereby  may  be  shown 
by  tbe  above  Algebraic  analysis,  and  expressed  in  words  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  expansionof  the  forced  inspiration  or  the  development  of  the 
lungs  increases  with  the  atmospheric  pressure  up  to  a  definite  point, 
which  is  generally  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  individual. 

2.  The  atmospheric  pressure  ceases  to  favour  the  expansion  of 
the  organs  of  respiration  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  point  where  it 
overpasses  the  ever  increasing  difference  that  exists  between  the 
effort  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  and  the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic 

On  the  Veratrum  Viride  in  Diaeate. 

[The  following  summary  of  the  action  of  this  medicine  as  used  by 
allopaths,  is  contained  in  the  Mtmalablall  to  the  AUg.  Horn.  Zeilunff, 
vol.  Ixiv,,  p.  26.] 

"  The  Veratrum  Viride,  or  Hellehorvt  Amerieamu,  a  drug  in 
great  favour  with  the  American  physicians,  is  as  yet  very  little 
known  amongst  us.  Pereira  mentions  it  in  a  note,  but  confounds 
its  action  with  that  of  the  Veratrum  Album.  The  first  mention  of 
this  plant  as  a  medicine  occurs  in  1817,  in  Bigelow'e  American 
Botany,  where  Dr.  Ware's  experience  of  it  is  communicated,  and  the 
peculiarity  poioted  out  that  it  does  not,  like  other  emetics,  run  off 
ae  a  purgative  when  it  fails  to  cause  vomiting,     A  further  mention 
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of  it  ia  rnkde  in  1886  bjr  Dr.  Osgood,  who  Bpetksof  the  narcotic,  •■ 
well  M  of  the  heut-ilepresung  action  of  this  medicine,  which  he 
uied  in  tincture  of  the  fresh  root.  In  1B62,  Dr.  Norwood  pub< 
liihed  hit  experience  of  Veratmm  viride,  and  his  statementa  differ 
fVom  Dr.  Oigood'e,  in  that  he  denies  the  narcotic  propertiea  of  the 
drug,  unce  it  hj  no  means  benumbs  like  opinm,  but,  acting  aa  a 
nervine,  it  lowers  the  morbidly  increased  irritability,  and  removes 
neuralgias  and  conTutsiona,  and  brings  about  amelioration  in  cholera 
and  epilepsy.  Norwood  saw,  also,  under  its  use,  the  pulse  sink 
down  to  3fi  without  the  production  of  nausea  or  vomiting.  He  em- 
ployed it  in  a  tincture  made  from  B  as.  of  the  Ireeh  dried  roo^ 
macerated  16  days  in  a  pint  of  Sp.  vini. ;  the  dose  was  4  to  6  drops, 
and  this  was  increased  till  falling  of  the  pulse  or  nausea  began  to 
appear.  Dr.  Wood  reoommended  this  ^cture  in  all  inflammatory 
diseases  except  those  of  the  prima  vim,  and  especially  in  pneumonia 
and  acute  rheumatism.  In  March,  1858,  the  Medical  Society  of 
Massachusetts  formed  a  committee  for  the  trial  of  the  medicinal  pro. 
perties  of  the  veratr.  virid. ;  and  first  took  especial  care  to  secure  a 
good  preparation  for  distribution  among  the  members.  The  fresh 
roots  were  cleaned  carefully,  then  dried  with  a  alream  of  hot  air, 
broken  in  pieces  and  ground  in  a  coffee  mill.  From  201bs.  of  this 
coarse  powder  10  gallons  of  spirituous  tincture  were  prepared.  The 
first  report  of  the  committee  was  furnished  in  December,  1858.  It 
tras  founded  on  the  experiments  of  10  pbysicians  on  34  patients, 
children  and  adults,  and  confirms  the  calming  effect  of  the  medicine 
on  the  arterial  system  remarkably ;  and  also  the  fact  that  it  differs 
from  Veratrum  album  in  seldom  or  never  causing  vomiting  or 
purging.  A  second  report  was  published  in  October,  1861,  con- 
taining detailed  experiments  of  30  physicians.  The  majority — in 
fact  all  with  two  exceptions — verified  its  predominant  action  on  the 
heart  und  its  high  value  as  a  remedy  in  diseases  characterised  by 
vascular  excitement.  They  recommended  the  tincture  of  the  Vera- 
trum viride,  more  especially  in  the  following  diseases  : — let,  pneu- 
rithout  any  other  medicine  ;  it  mitigates  the  dyapncea,  helps 
ictoration,  and  brings  about  rapid  cure  both  in  children  and 
2Dd,  pleuritis;  3rd,  peritonitis;  4tfa,  palpitation  of  the 
Sth,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  6th,  acute  rheumatiam, 
ivhich  it  is  the  moat  effective  remedy ;  7th,  all  inflammatory 
in  general,  including  those  which  follow  surgical  operations  ; 
ite   mania.     Besides   the  above,   the  following  have  mors 
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recently  testified  to  the  power  of  the  VenUr.  viride.  Dr.  Toland,  of 
Sbu  Fr&acisco,  remarks  ;  "  The  iDcreased  vascular  excitement  which 
accompaniea  hsmoptysie,  is  more  rapidly  quelled  by  this  medicine 
than  by  any  other.  The  acute  rheumatiam  (common  in  its  norst 
form  in  California)  is  more  successfully  treated  by  Veratrum  viride 
than  all  other  remedies  hitherto  tried.  Independently  of  the  mo- 
derating of  the  heart's  action,  the  poius  are  mitigated  ;  the  aecrelion 
of  urine  is  excited,  and  the  metastaees  to  the  heart,  which  ore  so 
common  afler  venesection,  are  prevented.  To  the  surgeon  this 
remedy  is  indiBpensable,  as  in  traumatic  fever  it  can  bwer  the  pulse 
to  its  normal  standard.  Dr.  Backer,  of  Alabama,  names  it  one  of 
the  most  active  remedies  against  convulsions  of  children,  puerperal 
convulBions  and  chorea.  Dr.  Barker,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
New  Yoi'k,  speaks  thus  of  it :  "  We  have,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a 
medicine  much  praised  in  recent  times,  which  depresses  arterial 
action  without  injuring  the  vilal  powers.  For  more  than  twelve 
years  I  have  used  it  in  puerperal  fever,  and  in  no  other  disease  have 
I  found  the  beneficial  acUon  so  striking.  This  remedy,  however, 
requires  caution  in  its  use,  and  the  patient  cannot  be  letl  out  of  sight 
if  we  mean  to  push  the  medicine  to  its  full  influence.  It  is  true  I 
have  never  bad  an  unfortunate  case  with  it,  but  I  have  observed  very 
alarming,  though  transitory  depression  produced  by  it."  The  usual 
way  of  using  the  linclura  Veratri  vtridis  is,  to  begin  with  8  drops, 
and  repeat  the  dose  every  3  hours,  increasing  the  dose  by  1  drop  at 
each  repetition  till  the  pulse  falls,  or  nausea  or  vomiting  come  on ; 
then  the  dose  is  gradually  diminished  so  as  to  keep  the  pulse  in  its 
lowered  state." 

In  connection  with  the  above  we  may  quote  from  the  same  joumnl 
a  notice  of  the  esperiraents  of  Dr.  Cammerer,  of  Stuttgart,  with 
Verairine.  "  In  acute  rheumatism  he  gave  up  to  1  grain  in  10  hours 
in  doses  of  y,o  grain  every  hour.  The  immediate  effect  was  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  with  a  sense  of  ezcesuve  prostratbn ;  of  this 
I  made  the  patients  and  attendants  aware  beforehand,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  go  through  with  the  treatment,  for  the  good  eS'ectg 
would  soon  be  manifest.  The  pulse  sinks  to  70 — 60,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  the  heat  of  the  skin  fidls,  and  if  the  skin  was  dry 
before,  it  now  becopes  soft  and  moist.  At  the  same  time  also  the 
pains  abate,  and  the  patient  feels,  though  very  tired,  very  comfort- 
able. With  this  one  grain  the  administration  of  the  medicine  is 
Soiihed.    In  a  few  isolated  cases  only  the  pulse  and  heat  of  skin  rose 
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again  a  little  in  a  few  days,  but  never  got  to  their  former 
height.  I  bad  two  cases  of  severe  acute  rheumatism  in  strong, 
hitherto  healthy  young  men,  in  vhom,  on  administration  of  the 
remedy  as  above,  the  disease  was  cut  short,  and  convalescence 
began.  Warm  baths  and  good  diet  did  the  rest,  and  both  were  dis- 
missed cured  in  the  third  week.  In  other  cases,  it  is  true,  the 
disease  became  more  protracted,  but  in  a  degree  of  severity  mucb 
more  bearable  for  the  patient,  or,  at  any  rate,  much  milder  than 
usual.  There  was  always  this  advantage  gained,  that  the  rapid 
pulse  and  high  temperature  proper  to  acute  rheumatism,  and 
which  consumes  the  strength  of  the  patient,  remained  permanently 
lowered ;  and  in  by  far  the  majority  the  pains  were  permanently 
mitigated  and  their  duration  shortened.  I  administered  the  medicine 
at  first  only  in  quite  uncomplicated  cases,  but  afterwards  also  in 
complications,  and  in  valvular  imperfections  of  the  heart  produced 
by  former  attacks  of  this  disease,  without  any  ill  effects,  and  with  the 
same  success.  Whether  by  this  method  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
otherwise  so  frequent,  will  be  rendered  eeldoraer,  must  be  left  for 
experience  to  determine.  The  more  acute  the  case  and  the  stronger 
the  patient,  the  more  favourable  appears  to  be  the  action  of  the 
medicine.  Diseases  of  ihe  intestinal  canal  are  naturally  a  decided 
con  tra- in  d  ic  ati  on . " 

[Upon  this  we  think  It  well  to  make  some  remarks  more  at  length. 
The  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  is  the  similarity  of  this  to  the 
reported  effects  of  the  Veralrunt  virtde  in  the  hands  of  our  American 
homceopathic  colleagues,  and  also  of  the  American  allopaths,  who  seem 
to  be  using  it  largely.  Dr.  Petere  is  strong  in  bis  recommendation 
of  Veratrum  viride  as  fulBlllng  the  symptomatic  indications  of 
lowering  the  pulse  and  calming  excited  action  of  the  heart.  Dr. 
Hale  goes  even  farther,  and  considers  it  infinilely  superior  to  any 
remedy  toe  possess  for  fevers  and  inflammations  ;  and  that  aco.,  bry., 
gelBem,,tar,,and  rhus.  cannot  compare  with  it  for  certainty  of  action. 
All  fevers,  pneumonia,  pleurilis,  peritonitis,  scarlatina — in  short, 
wherever  there  is  a  hot  skin,  quick,  hard  full  pulse,  with  any  great 
local  pain,  congestion  or  inflammation — there  is  the  sphere  of  Its 
aclion,  and  we  may  rely  implicitly  upon  it  to  bring  down  the  pulse 
in  a  few  hours  from  120  or  140  to  80  or  60  ii)  the  minute,  while 
the  heat  of  skin,  fever,  thirst  and  pain,  will  proportionably 
diminish.  These  are  wonderful  statements,  but  unfortunately  we 
are  not  told  what  becomes  of  the  local  inflammation  in  the  meantime. 
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and  the  unwelcome  reminUcence  foroee  itself  on  us  that  we  have 
been  told  this  same  thing  of  blood-letting;  and  no  doubt  it  did 
happen  so  at  first,  but  we  all  know  that  the  ultimate  efiect  on  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  was  anything  but  favourable,  for  the 
still  existing  and  uncured  inflammatiou  veiy  soon  Bet  up  the  coneti- 
tutional  fever  again,  rendering  the  palliative  equally  necessary,  but, 
alas !  the  patient  not  equally  able  to  undergo  it.  Whether  thia  Yera- 
trum  treatment  will  share  the  same  fate  as  blood-letting,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  in  the  meantime  it  bears  a  most  euspicious  resemblance  to 
the  above  allopathic  use  of  Veratrine,  and  that  again  to  the  so 
lately  vaunted  cure  of  all  fevers  by  the  ten  grun  doses  of  quinine, 
which  has  already  gone  almost  into  the  limbo  of  oblivion. 

The  veratrine  treatment,  we  may  remember,  was  '/^o^h  of  a  grain 
every  hour  till  1  grain  had  been  taken.  Now  one  grain  of  veratrine 
correapondB  to  3j  of  the  fresh  root  of  the  Yeratrum  album — a  dose 
which,  given  at  once,  would  be  dangerous,  if  not  fatal.  Of  the 
Yeratnim  viride,  Dr.  Hale  is  very  particular  that  we  get  the  real 
concentrated  tincture  that  will  render  water  turbid.  Of  this  3  drops 
are  ordered  every  2  hours :  and  we  are  recommended  to  stop  with  the 
patient  and  suspend  the  medicine  upon  the  pulse  Sagging.  The 
allopaths  push  it,  8  or  10  drops  often  producing  vomiting.  After 
all  the  above,  we  need  hardly  be  surprised  when  we  find  Dr.  Hale 
saying,  "  I  will  add  that  I  have  used  the  3rd  and  6th  dilutions  in 
fevers  and  inflammalions,  but  without  any  efiect,  and,  therefore,  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  think  it  antipathic  to  those  affections." 

Now,  when  we  calmly  refiect  on  these  statements,  the  conclusion 
is  forced  upon  us  that,  in  reality,  the  observers  have  been  led  away 
with  the  sanguine  hope  that  some  wonderful  new  plan  has  been  dis.' 
covered,  while,  in  reality,  the  only  discovery  is  that  of  an  extension 
to  one  or  more  new  medicines  of  powers  and  modes  of  applicatioa 
that  are  already  known  of  old  medicines.  For  example,  it  is  new 
that  we  have  such  a  lowering  power  over  the  pulse  in  Veratrum  viridf 
and  in  Veratrine.  But  is  it  anything  new  to  he  told  that  we  have 
medicines  whose  direct  action  is  to  lower  the  pulse  \  Did  no  one 
ever  hear  of  Digitalis  before  ?  And  has  not  its  power  of  controlling 
the  pulse  excited  hopes  over  and  over  again  of  getting  a  royal  road 
to  the  cure  of  acute  diseases  by  just  giving  a  medicine  that  could 
counteract  the  cardinal  symptoms  ?  And  have  not  all  those  hopes 
been  disappointed?  Also,  in  what  way  does  this  differ  from  the 
tartar  emetio  treatment  of  pneumonia  f     Contrast  these  all  with  the 
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nmarkable  fall  of  the  pulse  obaeired,  on  « large  aeale,  by  Tesner, 
in  tba  treatment  of  pneumonia  by  BtyoDUt  in  the  6th  dilutioD,  and 
ve  there  see  the  difference  between  a  real  cure  and  a  forced,  Tiolent 
diaturbance  of  nature  bj  the  primary  action  of  drugti.  In  the  one 
case,  the  remedy  bebg  homceopathic  and  specific  to  this  local  inflam- 
mation and  whole  morbid  atate,  the  whole  symptoms  improve  umul- 
taneously,  and  the  fall  of  the  pulse  is  steady  and  permanent,  while 
in  the  other  the  pulse  is  heat  down  by  rapid  and  dangerous  doeea 
that  required  to  be  watched  fbr  fear  of  pmsMiii^ ;  and  it  is  stated 
hj  Drs.  White  and  Ford  that,  "  in  order  to  keep  the  pulse  15  beats 
below  its  normal  standard,  repeated  doses,  half  as  lai^,  or  nearly  as 
Isrge,  were  given  every  second  or  third  hour,  suspended  when  the 
pulse  was  low,  and  promptly  resumed  again  when  it  rose."  They 
remarked  "  that  it  was  very  easy  to  control  the  pulse  when  once 
reduced,  bat  difficult  to  reduce  it  a  second  or  third  time,  when,  by 
neglect,  it  had  risen  beyond  one  hundred  beats  a  minute."  This  ii 
a  very  suspicious  remark,  and  shows  simply  that  the  plan  failed  in 
caaea ;  in  how  many,  is  not  stated,  nor  is  any  account  of  the 
local  inflammation  ^ven,  nor  indeed  any  fltatistics  or  any  rdiabl* 
data  for  judging  of  this  method  at  all.  There  is,  we  fear,  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  ia  nothing  more  than  another  example  ^ 
the  ordinary  allopathic  treatment,  whereby  some  accessory  troublesome 
symptom  ia  stifled  for  the  moment,  while  the  original  disease  is  left 
to  nature. 

While,  therefore,  we  think  we  should  pause  before  being  led  away 
into  the  old  false  path  of  mere  allopatliic  treatment  by  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  a  new  and  powerful  medicine,  we  must  not  neglect  ita 
real  valoe  as  a  homoeopathic  medicine.  As  such  the  Veratnun 
viride  haa  been  found,  according  to  Dr.  Hale,  in  homceopathic  dilo. 
tions,  good  in  nausea  and  vomiting  with  prostration,  vertigo  with 
weak  pulse,  fiunting,  bilious  vomitii^,  nervous  headache,  with  dim 
vidon  and  dilated  pupils,  somnolency  of  debility. 

We  have  seen  it  of  marked  benefit  in  a  case  of  dropsy,  with 
diaease  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  patient  suffered  immensely  from 
the  palpitation  and  dyepnoaa.  On  giving  drop  doses  of  the  lat 
decimal  dilution,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  calmed,  and  the  legs 
poured  out  the  senun  of  (Edematous  swelling  witii  great  relief.  In  a 
ease  of  rheumatic  fever  with  bUious  congesdon,  and  with  pericardial 
tubbing  sound,  we  found  it  also  useful  in  tiie  same  dose.}~£s8. 
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Syphili^ation. 
1,  Facts,  byPsoFEssoB  Hebka. 

Between  NoTember,  1858,  and  January,  1860,  twenty-four 
patients  (primary  syphilis,  8,  secondary,  19  ;  four  of  nbich  had  been 
previously  treated  with  mercury ;  serpiginous  lupuB,  2)  have  been 
inoculated  with  matter  taken  from  a  sofl  chancre.  In  all  cases  the 
operation  was  repeated  every  two  or  three  days,  as  long  as  any 
reaction  (appearance  of  pustules)  followed.  No  treatment  of  the 
wounds  beyond  the  application  of  an  oiled  cloth.  All  morbid 
symptoms  aaually  diai^peared  within  from  three  to  six  weeks,  after 
a  varying  number  of  inoculations :  Bome  reaching  immunity  with 
seven,  others  not  with  ux  hundred.  An  increase  of  weight  was 
noticed  in  all  those  inoculated,  except  two. 

Mercurial  inunctions  have  no  influence  on  the  course  of  eyphili- 
sal^on.  Where  the  patients  are  inoculated  until  immunity  is  reached, 
a  relapse  need  not  be  feared. 

While  the  experiments  are  ctmtinued,  the  fact  has  been  already 
established  that  patients  suffering  from  primary  or  secondary  sypbilis 
are  perfectly  well  during  continued  inoculaUou  &om  chancres,  im- 
prove in  appearance,  increase  in  weight,  and  lose  gradually  all 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  latter  happens  in  the  same  manner 
as  under  the,  mercurial  or  iodine  treatment,  but  more  slowly. 

The  most  rapid  and  certain  cure  of  a  syphilis  is  obtained  by 
treating  it  tvith  mercurials, — '  Zettchr.  d.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aerzte  zu 
Wien.' 

'2,  Famcies,  by  Dn.  F.  R.  Fiebeb. 

In  b  tber^wutical  view,  syphilisatkni  can  only  b«  compared  to 
the  isc^mthio  treatment  of  <^dera,  with  the  potential  evacuation  of 
cholera-patients,  of  variola  with  potential  smalUpox  natter.  Sec, 

The  augmented  quantity  of  venereal  poison,  introduced  into  the 
organism,  does  certainly  not  increase  the  latter's  energy  and  power 
of  resistance,  but  diminishes  them,  like  all  other  poisons. 

The  reported  success  ia  evidently  more  due  to  nature  than  to  the 
inflic^n  of  seventy  or  a  hundred  fresh  ulcers.  Relapses  seem  to 
be  frequent. 

A  mercurial  treatment  gives  so  satisfactory  results  that  it  needs 
no  substitute  in  a  dangerous  innovation.  Syphilisation  may  be 
tried,  but  only  in  desperate  cases,  where  the  rational  methods  prove 
of  no  avail. 
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ProphylacUcally,  vaccination  might  be  compared  with  sfphiliBa- 
tion.  But  the  cow-pox  prevenls  small-pox — the  lesser  evil  the 
greater,  and  to  a  certain  degree  only,  white  it  is  claimed  for  eyphi- 
lisation  that  a  disease  cures  itself,  if  implanted  over  again  in  the 
same  organism,  and  protects  the  organism  against  a  renewed  ra- 
fiuence  of  itself.  The  inoculation  of  variola  matter  has  never  been 
thought  of  as  a  cure  for  variola. 

Another  analogy  would  be  the  capability  to  swallow  lai^  dosea 
of  opium  without  direct  injury.  Here,  however,  no  immunity 
against  the  eflecis  of  the  poison  is  claimed.  Several  ounces  may 
result  in  death,  where  several  drams  are  taken  with  impunity. 

That  syphilisation  carries  the  patient  rapidly  through  all  stages 
of  the  disease  to  a  point  where  the  danger  of  further  infection  ceases, 
is  an  unproved  hypothesis.  Fysmia  may  follow ;  pain,  fever,  im- 
paired nutrition  certainly  do,  and  it  is  probably  of  some  importance 
to  the  patient,  whether  to  have  one  scar  in  some  part  easily  covered, 
or  to  have  hundreds  over  the  chest  and  extremities. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  objections,  judicious  trials  with  syphi- 
lisation are  justifiable,  until  its  value  is  fully  established. — '  Zeifschr. 
d.  Gesellech.  d.  Aerzte  zu  Wien.' 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL    DIETETICS : 
SOME   PRACTICAL  DISTINCTIONS    BETWEEN 
FOOD  AND  MEDICINES. 
Head  be/ore  the  Illinois  Hommopathic  Medical  Association, 
May  22«rf,   1863,   hy  B.  Lddlam,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  Chicago.  (U.S.) 

As  they  are  related  to  the  human  organiBm,  all  knona  sub- 
stances may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  nutrients  and 
□oQ-nutrients.  With  the  one  class  (he  relation  is  the  more 
intimate  because  of  modelling  processes  which  are  constantly 
going  on  witbin  that  organism,  since  it  supplies  organizable 
elements  for  the  preservation  of  forms.  The  members  of  the 
other  general  group  are  non-asBimilable,  excepting  as  they  add 
to  or  modify  the  animal  and  organic  forces  of  the  economy. 
Nutrients,  if  rightly  appropriated,  are  to  be  regarded  as  material 
^naj!(2«  contributions  toward  stniotnral  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  non-nutrients  are  merely  the  vehicles  for  those 
immaterial  and  imponderable  agencira  which,  as  they  are  ap< 
plied,  have  a  toxical  or  curative  influence  over  the  life-actions. 

The  distinction  we  have  made  is  an  important  one.  The 
line  separating  food  and  medicine  has  not  been  drawn  with 
sufficient  clearness.  Nutrients  have  a  definite  line  of  action, 
and  so  also  have  the  non-nutrients.     Introduced  into  the 
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hnman  organism,  each  has  its  sphere  of  doty,  and,  as  a  mle, 
they  are  not  coDTertibls, — aertainly  not  Titfain  the  body.  £ech 
partiole  of  the  aliment  whioli  is  to  be  vivified  and  organized 
is  labelled,  so  to  speak,  like  one's  car-ticket,  "  not  transferable." 
It  does  not  minister  directly  to  the  increase  of  the  organic 
forces,  but  is  itself  operated  upon  by  them.  Neither  a  mao's 
physical,  moral,  nor  yet  his  intellectual  strength,  are  to  he 
measured  by  his  size  merely,  but  by  the  available  poner  resident 
in  his  body,  whether  it  be  lean  or  portly.  Thomson's  "little 
round,  fat,  oily  man  of  Ood  "  for  a  minister,  is  not  always  the 
most  efficient  member  of  the  cloth,  nor  would  the  obese 
Lambert  rival  the  wiry  Winship  as  an  athlete. 

The  vigorons  exercise  of  a  gymnast  developes  his  muscles 
and  his  appetite  at  the  same  time.  The  fonner  result  comes  of 
a  more  active  and  thorough  operation  of  the  nutritive  and 
aseimilative  forces ;  the  latter  from  the  increased  physiological 
detritus  of  tissue,  demanding  an  increased  supply  of  material 
for  purposes  of  repair.  It  is  thus  that  the  formative  forces  of 
the  organism  act  and  react  with  those  which  are  dynamical  and 
more  demonstrative. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  physiological  distinction  between  food 
and  medicine  which  the  practical  physician  will  always  observe, 
id  est,  that  nutrients  are  assimilated  into,  and  concern  more 
intimately,  tbe/orms  which  characterize  the  living  structures; 
while  each  of  the  non-nutrients  supplies  a  variety  oi  force  to 
the  organism,  which,  varying  in  degree  and  quality,  as  well  as 
in  the  time  and  method  of  its  application,  may  be  either  toxical 
or  remedial.  In  a  literal  sense  there  are  no  nutrient  remedies. 
One  might  feed  a  patient  for  an  indefinite  period  upon  the 
attennations,  bnt  the  principal  result  would  he  to  attenuate 
him!  On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  of  healing  virtue ^i^r 
ae,  iu  the  best  chosen  ahment.  A  rigid  diet  is  sometimes,  not 
very  frequently  perhaps,  a  wholesome  expedient,  and  indirectly 
efficacious  because  it  rids  the  organism  of  a  source  of  increased 
embarassment,  thus  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  react  against 
the  perturbing  influences  which  have  been  brought  to  hear  upon 
it.  It  may  sometimes  be  serviceable  also  in  permitting  remedies 
to  regulate  more  directly  the  play  of  the  operative  forces  which 
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have  been  disordered.  But  it  does  not  relate  to,  or  affect  in  a 
primary  way,  the  tfaerapeutio  processes  by  which  health  is 
restored.  At  the  same  time,  medicines  are  not  to  be  regarded 
Bs  sovereign  for  the  relief  of  the  earlier  and  the  more  remote 
consequences  of  diseased  action. 

The  idea  finds  utterance  in  the  fact  that  it  ia  absurd  for  one 
claiming  a  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  human  organism,  of 
a  rational  physiology,  to  be  attached  to  either  agency  as  an 
exclusive  means  of  cure.  We  might  with  as  much  propriety 
ignore  the  claims  of  the  cerebro' spinal  system  to  our  recognition 
and  study,  upon  the  ground  that  because  there  is  a  ganglionic 
or  organic  system  of  nerves,  we  do  not  therefore  need  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  another,  as  to  eitalt  a  pure  expectancy 
upon  the  one  hand,  or  any  method  of  drugging  whatever  upon 
the  other,  to  the  rank  of  a  specific  and  universal  method  of 
cure.  Such  one-aided  opinions  have  always  been  the  bane  of 
medical  science. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  two  schools  of  physiologists,  the 
chemists-  and  the  vitalists.  Because  zoo-chemistry  is  competent 
to  explain  the  more  crude  and  tangible  conditions  of  life- 
action,  the  chemists  insist  that  it  must  be  capable  of  unravelling 
the  subtler  details  of  function  belunging  to  the  inner  existence. 
With  this  class,  all  is  a  species  of  refined  chemistry.  But  the 
vitalists  are  more  transcendental,  and  refer  the  phenomena  of 
functional  activity  in  our  bodies  to  the  play  of  those  intangible 
forces  which  are  more  ethereal  and  evanescent.  With  this 
school  of  philosophers  the  most  varied  processes  are  believed  to 
result  from  the  same  moving  power  or  spirit,  the  animus  of  the 
organism.  They  will  strain  a  point  to  demonstrate,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  the  soul  is  the  scarce  of  animal  heat !  and  make 
themselves  to  appear  equally  ridiculous  in  ignoring  the  fact  that 
organic  chemistry  can  afford  any  plausible  explanation  what- 
ever of  the  phenomena  of  human  physiology.  The  truth  lies 
between  the  two.  Both  are  wrong,  because  both  are  too  ex* 
elusive.  "  Not  a  step  can  the  physiologist  advance  withoat  the 
assistance  of  the  chemist;  but  he  must  employ  chemistry  as  a 
means  of  exploration,  not  of  deduction — aa  a  pillar,  not  a 
pinnacle — an  instrument,  not  an  aim."  (Lewes.) 
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Precisely  bo  is  it  irith  those  phyeioians  who  iDBist  that  onr 
attennatioDB  are  the  only  desiderata  for  the  sick  chambei;  and 
with  snob  also  as  haviDg  become  Boeptiool  of  therapeutics,  have 
detenniDed  to  place  their  reliance  alone  upon  diet,  hygiene  and 
the  like.  Both  are  out  of  the  way,  and  only  travel  farther  and 
forther  from  the  goal  the  more  radical  they  become. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  harmony  of  oporatioii  in 
these  two  scieDoes  made  practical,  to  show  that  they  ore  b;  no 
means  incompatible,  that  we  have  beea  induced  to  offer  tLe 
prcBent  paper.  In  what  follows  we  propose  to  discuss  the  buI- 
jeqt  of  nutrienta  in  theit  physiological  and  pathological,  ratlier 
than  in  their  chemical  relations  to  the  organism.  At  some 
future  lime  we  ma;  set  forth  oar  peculiar  views  concemiug  the 
therapeutical  epheres  and  modus  operandi  of  the  non-nntrienta- 

Ndtrients. 

Permit  us  to  recommend  a  somewhat  original  and  more 
available  classiGcation  of  these  substances  than  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.     Nutrients  are  either  direct  or  indirect, 

1.  Direct  Ndtrients. — This  class  includes  all  the  albumi- 
noid or  protein aceons  bodies,  whether  derived  from  vegetables 
oi  auimals.  They  are  the  organic  substaaoes  proper;  tbe 
nitrogenized,  or  histogenetic  elementB,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  Chemistry  has  discovered  in  them  the  four  essential 
elements — carboo,  oxygen,  hydrogen  aud  nitrogen,  with  a 
trace  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus ;  but  hecsuBe  they  are  of 
organic  origin,  and  adapted  to  the  ever-varying  necessities  of 
the  human  body,  in  nourishing  the  blood  and  bone,  the  brain 
and  muscle,  aod  the  remaining  tissues,  tbe  most  careful  analyns 
has  failed  to  detect  in  them  a  uniform  chemical  composition, 
la  this  respect  they  differ  from  all  other  nutrients.  As  found 
in  the  textures  of  the  body,  they  have  undergone  a  change 
which  has  fitted  them  to  become  an  integral  part  thereof,  l^he 
albumen  of  the  liquor  aangufnis  is  not  identical  with  that  which 
has  been  orgsnized  into  neurine,  any  more  than  the  crassamen- 
tum  of  the  blood-current  is  composed  of  bona  Jide  muscular 
fibre.  In  each  example  of  their  organization,  these  elements, 
albumen,  fibrin  and  casein,  indicate  a  progressive  melamor* 
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phoais  which  initiates  them  into  the  more  iDtimate  anatomy  of 
the  bodily  stractures.  Each  of  these  principles,  therefore, 
exists  in  the  hody  under  two  separate  fonns,  the  soluble  and 
the  insoluble,  the  organizable  and  the  organized.  And  there  is 
no  retrograde  metamorphosis,  which  shall  restore  them  to  their 
original  state,  as  found  in  the  blood-plasma  before  the  process 
of  construction  had  commeaoed.  The  only  means  of  outlet  for 
this  class  of  elements  from  the  system  is  their  physiological 
waste  or  moulting,  and  final  discharge  through  the  various 
excretions ;  unless  indeed,  we  include  the  pathological  processes 
resulting  in  suppuration,  ulceration  and  mortification. 

The  functioDsl  use,  if  so  we  may  term  it,  of  the  albuminoid 
substances  is  simply  to  minister  under  proper  conditions  to  the 
textural  repairs  of  the  organism.  Tbey  represent  the  bricks 
and  mortar,  the  plastic  material,  from  which  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  building  are  to  be  constructed.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that,  while  intimately  related  to  resulting  forms,  they 
are  not  endowed  with  an  innate  power  of  organization.  Like 
true  building  materials,  they  must  be  moulded  and  operated 
upon  by  other  and  specific  forces,  or  nutrition  will  prove  a 
failure;  a  fact  which  has  its  illustration  in  the  fibrillation 
of  the  blood-clot,  as  welF  as  in  pseudo-membranous  formations, 
where  the  resulting  product  is  an  abortion  of  structure.  The 
component  cells  of  each  particular  tissue  contain  and  impress 
the  modelling  forces  which  pertain  to  special  bistogeny,  and  are 
the  constructors  of  eaoh  particular  textural  compartment  in  it. 
The  cell-wall,  or  periplast,  is  albuminous,  and,  with  its  con- 
tained fluid,  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  represents  an  organ  which  is 
set  apart  to  the  doable  function  of  structural  repair  and  repro- 
dnctioD.  From  an  available  plasma,  and  in  couforoiity  to  a 
specific  type  and  form,  it  is  to  re-construct,  re-model  and  re- 
produce all  the  myriad  details  of  microscopical  anatomy. 

The  nutrition  of  the  various  tissues  may  be  in  excess  or 
deficiency.  In  a  case  of  tabes  mesenterica  in  a  child,  for 
example,  the  more  prominent  symptom  is  a  decided  atrophy, 
marasmus  or  wnsting  away  of  the  flesh.  The  little  patient  may 
eat  inordinately,  but  still  he  remains  a  mere  skeleton.  The 
most  nourishing  aliment  appears  to  be  dissolved  somewhere  in 
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the  oouTBe  of  the  digeBtive  tract,  but  it  faila  to  minister  to  the 
npair  of  the  nitrogenized  tissues.  And  why  is  this  ?  Simply 
bfioause  its  sbBorption  into  the  laoteslB,  or  into  the  portal 
BjBtem,  or  its  more  intimate  aBsimilatioD  into  the  stmctares,  or 
both,  ifl  disordered.  If  the  mesenterio  glands  fail  to  establish 
those  ohanges  in  the  albuminons  and  other  peptones  brooght 
to  them  vbich  indicate  a  step  forward  in  the  organizing  pro- 
oessee  peoaliar  to  this  department  of  natrition,  the  histogenetic 
function  ifl  neoessarily  disordered.  Or,  if  the  little  oapillary 
rills  continue  to  irrigate  the  tissues  as  in  health,  bringing  the 
most  appropriate  food  for  the  supply  of  their  morphologioel 
and  oi^^ic  necessities,  and  still  thay  remain  impoverished  and 
emaciate,  we  infer  that  the  more  intimate  function  of  assimila- 
tioD,  and  not  that  of  absorption  merely,  ia  at  fault.  The 
aliment  ia  the  proper  one.  It  has  been  digested,  absorbed  and 
emptied  into  the  ciraulation,  carried  to  the  hungry  tissues,  the 
actual  seat  of  the  appetite,  end  yet  their  repair  is  not  effected. 
The  marasmuE  ie  due  to  the  fact  that  the  elements  of  growth 
are  not  rightly  appropriated.  The  drain  ia  a  serioua  one,  for  it 
may  sap  and  undermine  the  life-processes,  bo  that,  by  and  bye, 
the  textures  shall  come  to  resemble  the  worm-eaten  timbers  of 
an  old  and  rioketty  edifice. 

In  the  hypertrophy  of  an  organ  the  fonnative  forces  are 
too  octiTe,  oell'growth  and  development  have  reached  their 
maximum.  The  nntntiTc  resources  are  spent  in  a  profligate 
manner  upon  the  mechanism  itself,  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of 
its  healthy  fonotiou,  ProgresBive  OBsimilation  has  gone  on 
unintermptedly,  but  prodigally.  The  plastic  material  furnished 
has  been  greedily  appropriated,  and  those  little  tissue-builders, 
the  cells,  have  been  as  buay  as  bees,  that  nothing  which  they 
could  work  into  the  atractores  should  be  left  out. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  extremes  of  hiet(^enetia  function, 
neither  of  which  is  to  be  remedied  by  nutrients  alone,  but  first 
and  foremost  by  a  means  which  shall  be  competent  to  regulate 
the  formative  forces  of  the .  economy,  and  subsequently,  by 
supplying  an  aliment  nhi<:h  shall  be  acted  upon  and  assimilated 
by  them. 

Direct  nutrients,  therefore,  include  all  that  olass'of  proximate 
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principles  which  aapplies  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  food. 
They  are  the  material  &om  wbieb  the  liviog  tissnes,  and  in 
chief  part,  the  liquor  sangiuQia  and  other  d^anizable  fluids  are 
formed.  Without  their  preaence  the  tissue-repairs  which  are 
so  sj^ificant  of  healthy  life-actioD  could  not  he  perpetuated. 
Tbey  rebuild  the  solids,  renewing  the  growth  and  development 
of  organic  forms  and  compounds  through  the  ageooy  of  specific 
modelling  foices  which  are  resident,  not  in  themselves,  bnt  id 
the  tissue-genus,  or  cells,  to  which  they  are  broDgbt  by  the  aid 
of  absorption  and  of  the  circulation. 

2.  Indirect  Ndtbients. — This  variety  of  nutrients  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz. ; 

a.  Those  whose  chemical  identity  is  preserved  in  iht 
organism. 

b.  Those  which,  in  the  body,  undergo  some  chemical 
transformatioH,  and 

c.  Those  vkich  act  by  preventing  an  excessive  tissue 
metamorphosis. 

a.  The  first  of  these  orders  includes  water,  the  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  the  alkaline  phosphates  and  car- 
bonates of  calcium,  sodium,  potassium  and  magnesium.  They 
may  be  either  of  organic  or  of  inorganic  origin,  but  are  them- 
selves of  an  inorganic  nature.  They  have  a  definite  chemical 
composition,  which,  upon  the  most  accurate  analysis,  is  found 
to  be  the  same,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  it. 

In  the  synthesis  of  the  animal  tisanes  we  discover  them  to  be 
of  service  in  one  of  two  ways— either  oatalytically  or  mechani- 
cally. The  former  method  of  their  union  and  use  bos  an 
illustration  in  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the 
nitrogenized  tissues ;  the  latter,  in  the  arrangement  and  deposit 
of  compounds  of  lime  in  the  bones,  and  of  the  carbonate  of 
potassa  in  the  muscles.  Their  assimilation  is  only  approxima- 
tive, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  snlphur  and  phosphoms 
already  spoken  of,  they  are  not  disaovered  in  excess  in  any  of 
the  more  highly  vitalized  tissues.  We  find  tbem,  however,  in 
the  osseous,  the  cartilaginous  and  the  ligamentous  structures. 
Circulating  in  the  blood-current,  tbey  represent  the  more  cmde 
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material,  or  stoob-iii-trade  of  the  oi^BDiani.  The  tissues 
belonging  to  a  higher  grade  of  oi^anizatJoD  are  only  indirectly 
related  to  them.  Thus,  for  example,  all  the  animal  tiasnes  of 
whatever  yariety  are  hygroscopic,  and  from  ita  liberal  aappl; 
by  osmosis,  water  therefore  becomes  in  some  sort  a  proximate 
principle,  necessary  to  their  formation.  It  consUtutes  by  weight 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  entire  body. 

The  chloride  of  potassinm  aboande  in  the  blood-cell,  and  the 
same  salt  of  sodium  in  the  blood-serum.  Indeed,  these  two 
compoonds  have  been  discovered  in  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of 
the  body,  excepting  only  the  enamel  of  the  teetb,  and  really 
fulfil  such  important  subordinate  functions  in  the  economy, 
that,  like  the  hydro-carbon  famished  by  the  great  sugar  re- 
finery, the  liver,  their  production  must  be  placed  beyond  a  pet- 
adventure,  so  that  mere  caprice  of  appetite  or  diet  shall  not 
occasion  disorder.  The  chloride  of  sodium  is  of  as  incalculable 
service  in  holding  in  solution  the  albumen,  as  ammonia  is  in 
preventing  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood-current. 
It  supplies  a  chemical  condition  of  absorption  and  of  exndation, 
whereby  the  fonctions  of  secretion  and  of  excretion  may  be 
properly  performed.  It  ministers  to  the  election  or  separatipn 
of  those  elements  which  are  to  be  vitalized  from  suoh  as  are 
inuutritiona  and  worthless. 

The  salts  of  lime,  which  contribute  to  the  fintmess  and 
solidity  of  the  skeleton,  are  deposited  mechanically  in  the 
osseous  cells  of  the  hony  fabric.  Ghossat  produced  artificial 
rickets  in  certain  inferior  animals  by  restricting  them  to  food 
which  contained  little  or  no  phosphate  of  Hme.  The  form  of 
fragilitos  ossium  common  to  old  people,  in  whom  the  neck  of 
the  femur  is  so  often  and  so  easily  fractured  within  the  capsular 
ligament,  is  due  to  an  abnormal  excess  of  the  earthy  salts  over 
the  animal  constituents  of  this  bone. 

Without  specifying  those  farther  physiological  details  cod- 
ceming  this  department  of  zoo-ohemistry,  already  familiar  to 
my  hearers,  permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  significant 
fact  pertaining  to  this  clasp  of  "  principles  "  which  appears  le 
have  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  medical  writers.  I 
allude  to  their  dual  character  and  capacity  as  indirect  nutrients 
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and  &8  remedies,  wben  prepared  &iid  introduced  into  tlie  or- 
ganism nnder  difierent  forms  and  conditions. 

In  cmde  substance,  the  chloride  of  sodium  token  with  oar 
food  is  a  proximate  principle  capable  of  becoming  a  part  of  the 
typical  solids  and  fluids  of  the  bod; ;  bat  dynamized,  or  tri- 
tnrated,  and  administered  in  the  form  of  natrom  mnriaticnm,  it 
is  found  to  have  a  curative  sphere  which  is  altogether  foreign  to 
it  as  a  simple  condiment  Excepting  water  only,  the  same  is 
true  of  every  other  member  of  this  class  of  indirect  nntrients. 
And  so  also  of  other  substances  not  enumerated  In  the  fore- 
going catalogue,  as  carbon,  iron  and  silica.  Whether  they  will 
prove  nutrient  or  remedial  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  form 
in  which  tbey  are  introduced  into  the  organism. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  shall  discover  the  line  which  separates 
food  from  medicines.  This  is  a  great  desideratum  among 
medical  men,  as  is  proven  by  the  frequent  attempts  and  failures 
to  fix  upon  its  precise  location.  Upon  this  subject  Dr.  Chambers, 
in  his  word  on  Digestion  and  its  Derangements,  says :  "  When 
instinctively  or  rationally  they  are  taken  by  a  body  in  health, 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  up  that  health,  they  are  foods  ; 
when  administered  to  a  sickly  body,  that  is  one  whose  physiolo- 
gical actions  are  inconvenient  to  the  individunl,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  restoring  health,  they  are  medicines.  Whether  an 
article  is  food  or  medicine  depends  entirely  on  the  intentioD, 
and  on  nothing  else." 

In  this  extract  nothing  is  said  of  the  dynamization  of  these 
principles,  but  we  ore  expressly  informed  that  the  will  of  the 
giver  is  to  determine  wbether  they  shall  act  as  food  or  as 
medicines !  There  is  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
more  prominent  class  of  substances  which  do  not  undergo  some 
manifest  chemical  or  vital  change  when  introduced  into  the 
living  organism,  and  that  of  necessity  they  must  be  more  re- 
liable as  remedial  agents  than  either  the  histogenetic  or  the 
calorifacient  principles  contained  in  the  food. 

Dumas  determined  long  ago,  and  more  modem  chemists 
endorse  the  view,  that  the  manifestation  of  pecuJiar  properties 
by  different  bodies  depends  not  on  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  bnt 
on  the  mode  of  their  arrangement.     Here  then  is  the  key  to 
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the  almost  marrelloiis  virtues  of  dynamized  lOftUer.  By  a 
simple  mechanical  means  which  so  modifies  the  atomio  ar- 
rangement of  parCiclee  in  the  carbonate  of  lime,  for  example, 
that  substance  is  changed  from  a  cmde  nutrient  to  a  remedy, 
the  calcarea  carbonica,  <Arbich  possesses  a  wide  range  of  action 
and  a  most  wonderful  efficacy.  As  common  chalk  it  may  bo 
eaten  in  considerable  amount  without  caasing  any  manifest 
derangement  of  system.  If  not  assimilated  by  the  nutritive 
forces  into  one  or  another  of  the  less  vitalized  textures,  it  finds 
its  way  out  of  the  body  through  the  emnnctories.  Bat  change 
the  molecular  arrangement  of  its  particles  by  meohanioal  sab- 
division,  as  the  mercury  is  changed  in  the  blue  mass,  or  the  fat 
globules  of  the  food  are  changed  into  globulets,  or  even  into 
Oullivcr's  molecular  base,  by  intestinal  succussion,  and  new 
properties  are  eliminated  which  indicate  a  range  of  curative 
action.  And,  strangely  enough,  when  so  prepared,  we  find 
there  is  such  a  complete  alteration  in  its  properties  that  the 
calcarea  carbonica,  once  a  nutrient  and  ordained  like  all  its 
class  to  be  fashioned  and  moulded,  operated  upon  by  the 
modelling  force  of  the  cell,  by  this  new  arrangement  of  its 
atoms  has  acquired  an  entirely  new  relation  to  histogenetio 
processes.  Now  it  may  modify  these  same  forces  when  they 
are  disordered.  It  has  become  possessed  of  a  therapeutical 
relation  to  nutrition.  Administered  in  the  tabes  mesenteries, 
it  well-nigh  deserves  the  title  of  "  specific,"  because  of  its  pe* 
culiarly  pleasant  and  satisfactory  action  in  aid  of  the  progresaiva 
assimilation  of  the  plasma.  It  ministers  to  tissue-repairs,  not 
by  supplying  material  for  the  growth  of  the  atrophied  struc- 
tures, but  by  modifying,  qualifying  and  perhaps  regulating  the 
operative  forces  which  are  in  charge  of  this  department  of 
organised  life.  Just  as  by  transmission  through  the  cow  the 
small-pox  virus  becomes  a  preventive  of  that  loathsome 
disease  in  the  human  species,  so  by  a  voluntary  means,  and 
not  a  mere  intention  only,  are  we  enabled  to  tronsform  this 
class  of  nutrients  into  remedies. 

Nor  is  tbis*principle  of  duality  of  action,  Sa  nutrients  oi  as 
remedies,  peculiar  to  the  calcarea  carbonica  and  its  congeners. 
Berzelius  taught  that  there  are  few  elements  whose  properties 
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are  not  oompletely  altered  vhen  the  conditions  which  the;  have 
assumed  are  changed. 

h.  The  second  division  of  this  clasa  includes  those  principles 
whioh,  although  they  are  exclusively  of  organic  origin,  are 
nevertheless  but  slightly  organizable.  These  are  the  non- 
nitrogenized  substances :  starch,  the  various  sugars  and  fats  or 
oils.  They  have  a  definite  chemical  compositiDn,  and  consist 
of  the  three  essential  elements — carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
When  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exist  in  equal  proportions  in  any 
one  of  these  proximate  principles,  we  have  a  carbo-hydrate,  as 
starch  and  sugar ;  otherwise  the  cbemical  union  of  these  gases 
with  the  carbon  produces  the  hydro-carhons,  as  the  various  fats 
or  oils.  For  this  reason  the  one  class  is  inflammable  while  the 
other  is  not.  Both  are  believed  to  contribute  indirectly  to  the 
activity  of  the  nutritive  processes  by  ministering  to  one  of  its 
essential  conditions — the  maintenance  of  a  proper  animal  tem- 
perature. . 

The  idea  thus  formulated  by  Dr.  Thompson,  the  founder  of 
a  once  famous  medical  sect,  that  "  beat  is  life  and  cold  is 
death,"  is,  with  certain  qualifications,  a  better  physiological 
than  a  therapeutical  maxim.  A  temperature  in  the  body  of  98° 
to  102°  F.,  is  found  to  be  a  necessary  requisite  of  the  life- 
actions.  Not  only  are  the  more  tangible  and  familiar  functions 
of  digestion,  respiration,  and  the  circulation  directly  interested 
in  calorification,  but  absorptian  also,  and  the  more  intimate 
nutrition  of  the  tissues  by  osmosis  through  their  myriad  Uttle 
periplasts,  not  to  speak  of  innervation,  animal  and  organic,  or 
of  those  intellectual  functions  which  personate  the  presidiag 
genius  of  the  whole- 
Heat  represents  one  of  those  chemical  conditions  which  con- 
stitute a  point  of  departure  and  return  in  the  ore  or  circle  of 
organizalion.  It  certainly  supplies  a  chief  source  of  the  me- 
chanical, or  dynamical  phenomena  of  life.  If  excessive,  it 
implies  danger  from  a  too  rapid  detritus  of  tissue,  and  a  too 
prodigal  play  of  the  operative  forces  of  the  economy.  If  defi- 
cient, for  any  considerable  time,  that  the  organic  resources 
are  at  a  low  ebb,  and  life- functions  and  phenomena  imperilled 
thereby. 
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Not  that  all  pathological  states  depend  for  a  primary  cause 
upon  a  disorder  of  calorification,  evidenced  by  what  is  familiarly 
tenned  a  fever,  or  its  opposite;  but  that,  as  fever  has  been 
defined  to  consist  in  a  general  pertarbation  of  function,  so  we 
find  that  this  particular  function  never  fails  to  be  implicated  in 
the  disordered  action. 

The  oxidation  of  this  class  of  Proximate  Principles,  as  intro- 
duced along  with  the  food,  is  regarded  as  an  important  source 
of  animal  hent,  find  is  believed  to  supply  a  very  important  con- 
dition of  its  development.     When  Enbjected  to  the  inflaenoe  of 
the  digestive  process,  each  of  the  aforesaid  elements  tmdergoes 
an  early  and  decided  change  in  chemical  character.     ]<^ach  loses 
its  identity :  the  Btarcb,  by  the  action  of  the  salivary  and  pan- 
creatic fluids  upon  it,  is  converted  into  a  species  of  Bu^ar ;  the 
sngnr  into  lactic  acid,  thus  furnishing  to  the  blood  a  solvent 
for  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  acid  which,  with  the  alkaline 
bases,  is  to  form  the  lactates ;  and  the  fate  or  oils,  by  oxidation, 
into  so  many  equivalents  of  calorie,  or,  hy  mechanical  deposi- 
tion into  the  tissues,  into  adipocere.     They  minister  indirectly 
to  the  morphological  interests  by  regulating  one  of  the  more 
vital  conditions  of  assimilation,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  that 
degree  of  temperature  which  facilitates' the  absorption  and  ready 
appropriation  of  a  proper  aliment.     Their  use  is  none  the  less 
important  becanse   it  is   a  subordinate  one;    none   the   less 
nutritious  for  furnishing  fuel-food,  and  not  direct  tissue  material 
capable  of  being  transmuted  into  honajide  flesh  and  blood. 

But  more  modem  physiologists  insist  that  Liebig'e  dootrine, 
concerning  the  nou-nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  blood,  that 
"they  take  no  direct  share  by  their  elements  in  the  formation 
of  organs,  and  have  no  vital  properties,"  is  not  tenable.  Fats 
and  salts  are  necessary,  say  they,  to  the  formation  of  a  cell, 
and  if  of  a  single  cell,  then  of  fibres  also.  They  thus  olaim 
that  these  elements  are  not  the  mere  accessories  of  organization, 
bnt  essential  requisites,  each  and  all  of  them,  to  the  formation 
of  a  healthy  plasms, — the  concentrated  solution  of  all  the 
bodily  tissues,  and  that  they  are  tissae-mekers  as  well  as  heat- 
produoers. 

Such  a  view  authorizes  the  olassifioation  of  the  members  of 
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this  group,  and  especially  of  the  oily  Bubslances,  among  the 
proximate  priociplee  of  organic  life.  And  tbe  theory  finds  a 
GODfiimation  in  the  manner  in  wbioh  the  cod's  liver  oil,  end 
other  fatty  nutrients  ore  disposed  of  in  tbe  body.  Presaribed 
for  the  relief  of  the  emaciation  of  phthisical  patients,  or  for  the 
fattening  up  of  those  who  suffer  an  atrophy  of  tissue  from  other 
cauBes,  and  in  other  diseases,  as  tbe  Germans  give  the  dog's  fat 
in  marasmus,  they  will  sometimes  increase  the  weight  and 
plumpness  of  the  individual  in  a  very  cousiderahle  degree.  No 
one,  however,  claims  for  them  tbe  poasession  of  auy  proper 
remedial  virtues,  but  simply  that  they  furnish  the  materials 
requisite  to  tbe  more  normal  development  of  some  of  the 
bodily  textures. 

c.  Thirdly,  we  have  those  substances  which  nourish  indi- 
rectly by  preventing  an  excessive  tissue  metamorphosis.  Tbe 
more  prominent  members  of  this  class  are  alcohol,  tea  and 
coffee.  It  is  but  recently  that  tbe  true  physiological  sphere  of 
action  of  these  substances  begins  to  be  understood.  First  they 
were  classed  as  glimulants,  and  viewed  in  tbe  light  of  remedial 
agents,  possessed  of  curative  virtues,  as  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotics. More  recently  they  are  spoken  of  as  calorifacients, — 
supporters  of  combustion.  The  oxidizable  properties  of  alcohol 
within  tbe  body  were  supposed  to  be  tbe  same  in  kind  and 
degree  with  its  inflammable  properties  in  the  chemist's  labora- 
tory. If  spirit  would  bum  readily  and  almost  spontaneously, 
in  the  test-lamp,  why  should  it  not  lighten  up  the  darkened 
avenues  of  the  blood-tide  ? 

Furthermore,  certain  phenomena  signifying  an  increased 
animal  temperature  are  known  to  be  manifested  directly  after 
its  administration,  and  since,  according  to  the  Leibigian  doc- 
trine, such  a  result  could  only  arise  from  combustion,  the  case 
seemed  a  plain  one,  that  alcohol  was  a  carbonaceous  substance 
especially  useful  in  aid  of  tbe  function  of  calorification. 

What  was  true  in  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
alcohol  in  the  body,  was  believed  also  to  afford  tbe  true  key  to 
the  effects  of  tea  and  coffee  upon  tbe  system.  No  one  could 
properly  claim  for  these  substances  that  they  ministered  directly 
to  tissue  repairs.     Each  was  thought  to  be  a  more  or  less 
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prompt  and  decided  member  of  tbe  oalorUacieut  olase,  which  by 
combaetion  vaB  decomposed  within  tbe  body,  and  fouod  exit 
there&om  at  tbe  pnlmonary  mucous  membraae,  in  tbe  form  of 
carboDic  acid  gas  and  watery  vapor.  Berzelins  and  Miiller 
deny  that  alcohol  ever  finds  its  way  as  snch  into  tbe  urine. 

Bnt,  in  its  turn,  this  view  also  is  exploded  by  the  researches 
of  more  recent  and  satisfactory  explorers.  Alcohol  and  its 
congeners  are  found  to  differ  from  all  the  proper  alimentary  sub- 
stances with  which  we  are  acquainted.  There  is  not  one  amon^ 
the  real  abmentary  "principles"  which. we  have  enumerated 
that  escapes  tbe  system  unchanged,  excepting  these.  We  are 
of  course  speaking  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  organism.  Albn- 
men  may,  indeed,  filter  away  through  the  tubular  septa  of  the 
kidneys  in  albuminnna ;  and  sugar  through  more  than  a  single 
emanctory  surface  in  diabetes,  bnt,  nevertheleBS,  the  rule  holds 
good  that  alcohol  is  the  only  substance  not  of  inorganic 
origin,  which  is  expelled  unchanged  from  tbe  system  by  means 
of  the  excretory  processes. 

Drs.  Ogston  and  Percy  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  donbt 
that  alcohol  is  neither  assimilated  nor  consumed  in  the  body. 
Tbey  discovered  it  under  its  identical  form,  and  possessed  of  its 
identical  chemical  properties,  in  the  Bubstance  especially  of  the 
brain  and  liver, — upon  which  it  fastens  by  a  powerful  "  elective 
afQnity,"  and  by  which  tissues  it  bad  to  be  separated  from  the 
blood ;  and  also  that  alter  it  is  taken,  tbe  various  emunctories 
are  continually  engaged  in  its  elimination.  This  elimination 
was  found  to  be  a  progressive  one,  and  to  be  carried  on  more 
or  less  actively  through  tbe  three  great  excretory  surfaces ;  the 
pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  the  cutaneous  septum,  and  the 
kidneys,  and  to  oontinue  for  a  greater  or  less  duration  of  time, 
a  period  which  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
which  has  been  administered.  Indeed  it  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day observation,  that  alcohol  in  any  of  its  combinations,  and 
all  of  the  eneethetics,  are  more  or  less  powerfully  diuretic. 

Still  later  experimenters,  among  whom  the  more  prominent 
are  Drs.  BOdker,  of  Germany,  and  Hammond  of  the  U.  States, 
have  shown  tbe  members  of  this  class  to  he  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  power  ae  "  arresters  of  metamorpboBJB."     This  more 
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recent  viev  looks  toward  a  physiological  explanaUoD  of  their 
sphere  of  action.  If  ve  remember  that  waste  and  repair  is  the 
law  of  life  in  the  tissues ;  that  the  grade  of  each  of  the  animal 
structures  is  marked  by  its  vaecalarity ;  this  vaacularity  being 
as  index  to  the  activity  of  its  physiological  metamorphosis,  the 
importance  of  determining  whether  or  not  this  order  of  indirect 
nntrients  are  of  service  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  such 
important  processes,  is  at  once  apparent.     More  than  this,  if 
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expense  to  the  teztural  eoonomy,  vhich  must  be'met  Alcohol, 
tea,  coffee  and  tobacco,  have  each  and  all  a  calmative  iufiueDce, 
which  depeods  npon  the  facility  with  which  they  arreet,  ox  more 
properly  speaking,  retard  stmotaral  metamorphosiB,  and  bo 
husband  the  natritive  resoaroes  of  the  organism.  Alcohol 
finda  its  way  most  rapidly  into  all  the  tissues,  and  the  same  is 
proved  to  be  true  of  coffee  when  given  as  an  antidote  to  most 
of  the  narcotic  poisons.  Thia  very  diffusibility  adds  to  Htm 
seducUve  charm.  It  makes  them  the  more  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  the  weak-minded  and  irresolute.  Onr  men  of  buainesg, 
whose  mental  Motion  is  rasping  away  their  tissues  too  rapidly, 
and  threatening  a  worse  bankmptcy  than  that  which  they  hope 
to  avert  through  very  exoess  of  toil ;  and  thousands  of  others, 
to  the  seamatress  who  has  grown  intemperate  upon  tea.  and 
toast  as  her  sole  aliment,  are  driven  to  the  use  of  this  class  of 
substances  as  the  most  available  temporary  nutrients  at  oom- 
mand.  And  in  this  we  have  the  key  to  their  physiological 
action,  the  only  simple  and  yet  satisfactory  method  of  explana- 
tion for  their  good  effeota  in  oonditions  of  the  system  in  which 
there  exists  a  want  of  balance  between  waste  and  repair,  where, 
so  to  speak,  the  leakages  are  endangering  the  good  ship,  and 
the  indication  is  most  manifest.  There  matf  be  conditions  of  the 
system  in  which  they  shall  act  both  in  a  nutritive  and  curative 
manner,  in  which  a  little  of  alcohol  or  of  tea  or  coffee,  appro- 
priately administered,  might  serve  to  save  life;  and  where 
stronger  food  on  the  one  hand,  or  medicine  alone  upon  the 
other,  or  both  tliese,  might  fail  of  any  good  result. 

The  following  practical  hints  and  inferences  are  deducilile 
horn  the  foregoing  views  npon  this  subject  :— 

let.  We  should  study  the  subject  of  dietetics  from  a  phym- 
logical,  as  well  as  from  a  chemical,  stand-point. 

It  is  a  chief  fanlt  of  Liebig's  dassification  of  food,  and  all 
modifications  of  it,  that  it  is  exclusively  chemical.  His  tables 
h^n  and  end  in  the  laboratory,  as  if  life  processes  and  peca- 
liarities  did  not  transcend  chemical  analysis.  It  is  tme  that  «s 
must  not  ignore  the  claims  bf  the  latter,  for  it  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  "  the  man  who  holds  the  ladder  at  the  bottom  is  frequently 
of  more  service  than  he  who  is  stationed  at  the  top  of  it."    It 
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is  simply  impossible  to  keep  life  withio  tbe  orgauism,  unless  tlie 
conditioQs  of  its  stay  are  made  certain.  Bat,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  nutrition  does  not  conoent  alone  the  mere  statics  of 
structure.  It  is  intimately  connected  with,  and  responsible  for, 
the  proper  play  and  performance  of  the  bodily  funotJons:  If* 
therefore,  we  would  study  the  relations  of  a  proper  aliment  to 
the  human  organism,  we  must  lay  a  rational  physiology,  as  well 
as  chemistry,  under  contribution,  toward  that  end. 

The  worthlessDGss  of  ezclusiTely  chemical  diet-tables,  de- 
signed for  particular  diseases,  is  shown  in  the  medical  history 
of  the  diabetes  mellitus,  the  more  modem  and  suooessful  phy- 
sicians having  discarded  them  in  ioto. 

Snd.  It  is  not  desirable  to  be  snper-soientifio,  or  rather,  too 
exacting  of  nature,  insisting  that  she  shall  accept  and  appro- 
priate what  we  proffer  as  aliment,  and  be  satisGed  therewith. 

The  best  general  criterion  for  the  food  is  the  appetite,  pro- 
viding always  that  it  be  not  too  depraved  and  morbid.  Tha 
stomach  is  the  indicator  for  the  system,  and  it  does  not  cry 
alone  for  the  supply  of  its  own  needs.  One  and  singular  of  all 
the  miniature  members  of  the  oell-repabhc  send  up  their  peti- 
tions through  it.  The  appetite  is  really  in  the  several  tissues 
themselves.  The  organism  t>  a  oell-republio,  the  stomach  ita 
central  bureau  of  original  supplies,  the  blood  its  treasury.  An 
independent  existence — state  sovereignty,  if  you  please — would 
not  be  tolerated  in  our  natures,  any  more  than  in  our  nation ! 
If  it  were  carried  too  far,  sloughing  and  death  would  be  the 
inevitable  result. 

The  simple  lack  of  a  liule  vegetable  acid  in  the  human 
system  once  kept  the  whole  of  the  ships,  the  hospittds  on  shore, 
and  dead-houses  everywhere,  full  of  the  victims  of  a  disease 
which  is  DOW  known  only  to  the  history  of  medicine — the 
scurvy.  When  my  patients  crave  acids,  I  allow  them,  bat  in  a 
form  not  to  be  harmful.  Indigestible  cucumbers,  walnuts, 
cabbage,  etc.,  are  always  unwholesome,  and  should  be  forbidden, 
especially  siuoe  it  is  possible  to  introduce  the  desired  acid  in 
some  other  way.  Oranges,  afTording  a  mild  strength  of  citrio 
acid,  are  olten  grateful,  and  salutary  also.  I  am  muob  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  them  in  biliary  and  anginose  disorders,  and 
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bave  cured  eases  of  aphthEe,  and  of  Btomatitis  matenia  with  them 
aloDe.  The  most  aggravated  case  of  pyroBis  irlucb  ever  fell 
under  my  observation  vas  cured  by  eating  tart  apples,  uid 
every  member  bas  heard  of  diarrhteas  and  dyaenteriea  being 
eared  by  battermilk,  cider,  lemonade,  etc,  etc. 

Mrs.  K was   dying  in   tbe   early  convaleecence   from 

typhoid  fever.  Tbe  crisis  had  paesed  a  few  days  previously,  and 
I  found  ber  mnking  rapidly  from  a  mere  lack  of  vitality,  of 
available  strength  wicb  wbicb  to  rally.  8he  had  had  a  morbid 
desire  for  raw  oysters  and  vinegar— something  whiob  abe  never 
ate  while  in  health — ^bot  these  bad  been  denied  her.  I  per- 
mitted them,  and  prescribed  nothing  else,  excepting  a  gradual 
obange  to  a  more  nourishing  diet,  aod  she  recovered  rapidly. 

J.  M.  W„  Esq.,  bad  been  forbidden  to  eat  baked  apples,  on 
account  of  a  recent  attack  of  autumnal  dysentery.  He  was  ex- 
tremely emaciated,  scarcely  able  to  crawl  around  the  boose,  and 
had  desired  the  above  food  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  be  despatched  tbe  family,  save  a  yonng  daughter,  bjr 
subterfage  to  churcb  on  Sunday,  got  bold  and  ate  freely  fnua  a 
plate  of  apples,  and  convaleeoed  very  rapidly  without  any  ill 
results. 

Such  cases  are  familiar  in  every  one's  experience,  but  do  we 
learn  tbe  practical  lesson  taught  by  them  ?  One's  obliquity  of 
vision  should  not  lead  him  astray.  We  must  sail  tbe  ship  to, 
or  alongside  of  nature,  and  we  eball  Dot  go  very  far  in  the 
wrong.  We  might  with  as  much  propriety  deny  our  patienta 
sleep,  as  deny  them  food.  A  patient's  eyes  may  be  "  larger 
than  his  stomach,"  but  tbe  true  physician  hm  the  tact  to  dis- 
cern the  disparity.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  tbe  value  of 
this  or  that  r^men,  or  of  this  or  that  cbenical  rationai*. 
We  must  bring  tbe  abstract  and  the  actual  together,  and  then 
vs  shall  discover  that,  in  the  matter  of  dietetioe,  as  well  aa  of 
distingnisbing  between  food  and  medidnes,  homoeopathy  aod 
common  sense  are  Oot  so  incomp^ble  after  all.  We  shoold 
carry  out  tbe  principles  of  tbe  golden  rule,  and  not  set  reason 
and  revelation  at  deflanoe  by  our  too  rigid  diet  tables  for  health 
or  disease. 

3rd.  Medicines  deal  primarily  with  forcct  and  secondly  wi^ 
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formii  food  primarily  with  forms  and  Becondlj  with  forest: 
0DI7  remember  this  odb,  well-defined  line  of  separation,  and 
you  need  never  confound  Uieir  epherea  of  action,  or  fail  of  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  results  in  their  employment. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Db.  MacGilchrist. 
Perhaps  no  olasa  of  intellectual  men  has  received  greater 
homage  than  the  metaphysicians,  and  perhaps  none  has  less 
merited  the  commendation  bestowed  bo  freely  and  so  generally. 
The  world,  in  the  past  at  least,  has  taken  the  metapfaysioians 
OD  their  own  showing  and  at  their  own  value,  as  it  has  often 
done  tlie  respectably  pretentious,  and  has  dignified  with  the 
name  of  subtle  analysis  that  which  is  simply  nnintelligibility, 
and  called  profound  what  is  weak,  vain  and  preposterous.  An 
inabihty  to  distinguish  between  words  and  ideas  has  always  been 
at  onoe  the  vice  and  the  salvation  of  metaphysics.  This  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  greater  number  of  mankind  has 
indeed  been  the  salvation  of  metaphysics,  which  could  never 
otherwise  have  attained  the  reputation  of  a  icience  of  ideat, 
since  it  is,  in  truth,  little  better  than  a  science  of  words.  It 
now  begins  to  be  very  generally  suspected  by  the  world  of 
letters,  that  this  snbtle  but  yet  noisy  dog  has  had  his  day;  and 
there  are  symptoms  very  plainly  dieceruihle  of  a  general  tm- 
dency  to  abandon  the  barren  field  of  metaphysics,  in  favor 
of  another  branch  of  philosophy,  which  till  very  lately  has  been 
a  twin  of  the  mist,  but  which  promises,  even  in  Germany,  the 
home  of  speculation  by  excellence,  to  supersede  this  hag-riddeo 
philosophy  called  the  metaphysical.    We  allude  to  pBychology, 

As  distinguished  from  metapbydcs,  whioh  is  Uie  science  of 
abstract  speculation,  psychology,  as  most  people  know,  is 
definable  as  "  the  science  of  the  human  mind."  To  those  who, 
in  these  practical  and  earnest  days,  are  not  mis-spending  their 
time  in  vain  efforts  to  square  a  circle,  but  rather  devoting 
themselves  to  the  true,  i>.,  the  physical  scienoee,  the  use  of 
the  word  science  in  U>e  psychological  no  leas  than  in  the  meta- 
pbysioa]  connection,  must  seem  somewhat  out  of  place;  and  it 
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AiUBt  be  owned  that  to  talk  of  a  science  of  Bpecnlatidn,  es* 
pecially,  involves  a  oontradiotion  in  terms.  As  regards  psy- 
chology, however,  there  seems  ground  for  hope  that,  specalative 
w  it  has  hitherto  been,  this  phase  of  philosophy  has  more  to 
recommend  it  than  mere  interest  in  dialectics.  It  is  a  good 
sign  of  her  that  she  has  quarrelled  with  her  so-called  sister 
science — she  of  the  pure  speculation,  metaphysics — and  a  still 
better  sign,  that  she  shews  a  leaning  towards  that  side  of  the 
problem  she  professes  to  solve  which  was  wont  to  be  sneered  at, 
and  is  still  sneered  at  by  the  metaphysicians,  as  the  material 
side :  in  a  word,  that  she  wooes  the  advances  of  physiology- 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  shew  part,  at  least,  of  what 
has  been  doing  of  late,  both  by  the  professed  psychologists  and 
by  the  physiologists,  in  a  common  direction  towards  the  in- 
auguration, if  not  the  consolidation,  of  an  alliance  between  the 
philosophy  of  mind  and  the  first  of  the  organic  scienoes — phy- 
siology. In  doing  this,  we  have  properly  to  conoem  onrselres 
only  with. psychology  on  the  one  hand,  in  certain  of  its  aspects, 
and  with  physiology  on  the  other;  but  inasmuch  ae  apeculative 
science  proper,  or  metaphysics,  denounces  as  vain  all  attempts 
at  reconciliation  of  mental  and  physical  manifestatiooa,  of  the 
kind  at  least  we  are  about  to  pass  under  review,  we  may  glance 
first  at  the  present  position  and  past  history  of  this  purely 
speculative  philosophy  which  essays  to  stop  the  way.  Here, 
however,  we  shall  court  brevity  to  Uie  utmost. 

We  may  just  begin  by  qaoting  firom  a  recent  and  a  student 
or  standard  work  on  metaphysics,  an  utterance  which  sufficiently 
indicates  the  pretensions  in  which  that  so-called  science  still 
revels,  and  the  unblushing  effirontery  with  which  it  seeks  to 
make  a  virtne  of  parading  its  own  nakedness,  whilst  ignoriog 
every  other  phase  of  philosophy : — "  It  vrill  be  observed  that 
this  system  (metaphysical)  is  antagonistic,  not  only  to  naturnl 
thinking,  but,  moreover,  to  many  a  point  of  psychoIogicBl 
doctrine.  Psychology,  or  '  the  science  of  the  human  mind,' 
instead  of  attempting  to  correct,  does  all  in  her  power  to 
ratify  the  inadvertent  deliverances  of  ordinary  thonght,  to 
prove  them  to  be  right.  Heooe  psychology  must,  of  neoessity. 
come  in  for  a  sharo  of  the  castJgation  which  is  directed  npoQ 
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oommoD  aod  natural  opinion.  It  would  be  well  if  tbia  oonld  be 
avoided ;  but  it  coddoL  Flitlosopb;  (metaphyaical)  most 
either  forego  her  existence,  or  carry  on  her  operatione  correctiTe 
of  ordinary  thinking,  and  aubveraive  of  psyehologioal  acienoe. 

To  prevent,  then,   any  mietake  as  to  the  object,  or 

puTpote,  or  hiuiness  of  philosophy  [metaphysical  always,  ob- 
serve], let  it  be  again  distinctly  announced  ibat  the  object  of 
philosophy  is  the  correction  of  the  inadvertencies  of  ordinary 
tbioking;  and  as  these  inadvertencies  are  generally  confirmed, 
and  never  corrected,  by  psyobulogy,  it  is  further  the  business  of 
pbiloBopliy  to  refute  psyobology.  Tliis  ia  what  philosophy  (or 
metaphysics)  has  to  do.  But  this  is  only  the  negative  part  of 
philosophy.  In  rectifying  the  inadvertencies  of  popular  thoaglit, 
and  in  Bubverting  their  abetment  by  psychology,  philosophy 
mnst  of  course  substitate  something  in  their  place.  Tea ;  and 
that  something  is  TBirrn — so  that  the  object,  the  business,  ths 
design,  the  purpose  of  philosophy,  fully  stated,  is  this,  which 
may  be  laid  down  as  the  d^nilion  of  metaphyticB',  'Meta- 
physics is  the  substitution  of  true  ideas — that  is,  ofnecesBary 
truths  of  reason — in  the  place  of  the  oversights  of  popular 
opinion  and  the  errors  of  psychological  science.'  That  seems  a 
plain  enough  statement,  and  it  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  a 
question  by  which  many  people  have  professed  themselves 
puzzled, — what  are  metaphysics  ?  ,  .  .  .  This  definition  may 
serve  to  let  people  know  precisely  tehat  philosophy  or  meta- 
physics proposes,— what  the  instigating  motives  of  speculative 
inquiry  are ;  and  it  may  also  serve  to  clear  people  s  heads  of  the 
confusing  notion  that  metaphysics  is,  in  some  way  or  other, 
vaguely  convertible  with  what  is  called  '  the  science  of  tbe 
human  mind,'  and  has  got  for  its  object — nobody  knows  wha^— 
some  hopeless  inquiry  about  'faoolties,'  and  all  that  sort  of 
rubbish.  This  must  all  comedown,  when  philosophy,  which  has 
hitherto  been  going  about  like  an  operative  out  of  employment, 
seeking  work  and  finding  none,  is  pot  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood  by  having  discovered  her  proper  vocation,  and  got 
something  definite  to  do."* 

•  JtulitutM  of  Meb^ltyne,  bjr  PTofesgoi  Feirier.  2nd  edition,  Introdnction. 
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After  a  staid  perusal  of  this  modest  ntteranoe,  wberein  in 
expounder  ignores  ever;  other  phase  of  philosophy,  and  assames 
for  bis  so-called  sciecoe  a  monopoly  of  the  "  somecbing"  termed 
emphatically  "  troth,"  it  need  not  surprise  tie  that,  metaphysiot 
being  avonedly  "  antagonistio  to  natural  thinking,"  a  ^reat  many 
otherwise  intelligent  people  should  still  go  about  asking  what 
the  dickenB   they   (the   metaphysios)   are   all  about;  or  that 
natural  thinking  should  still  prefer  to  Professor  Ferriec's  de- 
finition an  older,  a  wittier,  and  we  mneb  fear  a   tmer  one, 
which  endorses  metaphysics  as  I'art  de  t'egarer  avee  methode. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  libraries  that  have  been  filled  wiih 
works  on  metaphysical  philosophy,  many  of  them    ingenious 
and  subtle  to  the  verge  of  phantasy,  there  is  only  one  qoeaUon 
of  all  their  elaborate  Bpeonlations — there  is  but  one  deserving 
the  serious  attention  of  mankind.     It  is  the  question  as  to  the 
origin   of  our  ideas.     Most  metaphysicians  have  given  this 
question    the    go-by,   astuming  —  what  it  is  indeed    almost 
neoessar;  to  their  speculations  to  assume — the  still  unproved, 
and,  as  many  think,  the  unprovable  doctrine  of  innate  ideas; 
and  very  few  have  had  the  candour  or  the  courage  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fundamental  importance  to  speoulative  philosophy  of 
this  question,  which  is  still  at  issue,  althougb  the  tendencies  of 
physical  science  are   certainly  opposed  to   this  metapbysicsl 
notion  of  innate  ideas  which  has  been  such  a  god-send  to  the 
philosophic  system -mongers.     It  is  not  strauge,  indeed,  that 
the  schools  of  abstract  philosophy  should  have  assumed  this 
question  for  the  most  part,  since  how  else  could  they  have  lived 
on  flourishingly  through  the  centuries  of  interiniQable  talk  ?  And 
when  the  question  has  been  fairly  analysed  as  the  foundation  of 
a  philosophy  of  oonseiousness,  the  intuitive  philosophers  have 
generally  resented  it  as  an  affront  to  them  and  their  craft.    Ko 
modem  thinker,  for  example,  bos  been  mors  maligned,  and 
robbed  of  what  philosophic  originality  he  had  the  courage  to 
utter  forth,  than  John  Looke.     Looke  bad  the  misfortune  (in 
view  of  his  reputation  ae  a  thinker)  to  have  meddled  with  posi- 
tive science  before  he  became  a  mental  philosopher :  be  was  a 
physician,  and  practised  our  arduous  profession,  for  some  years 
at  least,  at  Oxford.     What  sort  of  reproach  this  was  to  bin) 
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Among  tbe  metapbysioianB  whom  he  shouldered,  is  to  be 
meHsnred  by  the  difierence,  in  a  really  scientific  point  of  view, 
between  his  timea  and  ours.  Then  positive  science  was  at  a 
discount,  and  no  attainments  were  held  admirable  or  valuable 
which  were  not  either  classical  or  metaphysical.  Locke,  ao- 
cordingly,  was  written  dowu  by  his  contemporaries,  and  hia 
doctrine  has  been  mis-stated  by  the  metaphysicians  generally. 
He  has  been  called  a  mere  popularizer  of  Hobbes,  and  charged 
with  reducing  all  knowledge  to  sensation,  because  he  held,  aa 
Aristotle  enunciated  more  than  2,000  years  before,  that  "  no- 
thing enters  the  mind  of  man  but  through  the  medium  of  bis 
senses." 

But  though  he  raised  no  new  qaestion  in  inquiring  anew  into 
the  origin  of  our  ideas,  Locke  nas  certainly  the  first  modem 
thinker  who  showed  conclusively  that  the  fabric  of  scbolastio 
philosophy  was  based  on  au  assumption,  that  assumption  being 
the  received  dootrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  who  logically  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  trying  that  question  first,  before,  that  ia  to 
say,  the  airy  ayatems  of  the  intuitive  philosophers  could  come 
into  court  or  deserve  a  thought.  This  was  hia  crime,  for  which 
your  pure  speculators  can  never  forgive  bim.  But  in  further 
deciding  against  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  Locke  did  not 
hold,  as  they  have  represented,  with  Hobbes — whoae  dictum 
was,  tti&il  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fueril  in  sensu — 
that  sensation  is  the  only  source  of  our  knowledge ;  but  only 
that  sensation  is  the  primary  or  immediate,  there  being  another, 
a  secondary  or  mediate  source,  viz.,  refieotiou.  Popularly 
stated,  Locke's  doctrine  is,  that  the  mind  doea  always  found  its 
ideas  on  some  sensible  object,  either  immediately  or  via  sensa- 
tion— as  a  man,  a  tree,  &c., — or  mediately,  via  refiection,  and 
in  the  last  analysis  of  its  own  workings — as  when  it  forms  the 
ideas  it  has  of  virtue,  vice,  futurity,  and  the  like.  And  the 
general  inference  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  those  so-oalled  ideas, 
no  less  than  the  words  in  which  they  may  he  clothed,  which  are 
not  referrible,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  to  sensible 
objecte,  are  devoid  of  sense  and  meaning.  It  is  manifest  that 
tested  by  such  a  doctrine  as  this — assuming  it  to  be  founded  in 
fact — metaphysics,  aa  a  whole,  are  little  better  than  a 
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pile  of  ueelesB  BpecnktioDB — ideas  without  a  foundation,  and 
words  devoid  of  meaning. 

ThoB  much  of  Locke,  who  of  all  the  metapbysicians  of 
modem  times  stands  out  foremost  in  the  influence  bis  system 
has  exerted,  aud  despite  the  carpings  of  his  oritios  is  yet  destJned 
to  exert,  on  philosophy.  By  sapping  the  assumption  on  which 
the  great  mass  of  metaphysical  speculations  are  based,  ba  in  a 
manner  overthrew  metaphysics,  and  erected  in  its  place  a 
psychology,  end  paved  the  way  for  that  reoonoiliation  which, 
as  we  shall  shew,  is  now  in  coarse  of  heing  effected  between 
the  phenomena  called  mental  and  those  termed  functional  or 
organic.  More  clearly  stated  in  some  parts,  or  rather  we  should 
say.  expressed  in  more  modem  language,  and  certain  of  its 
weaker  points  eliminated  (such  as  some  of  his  notions  on  ab- 
stract ideas,  and  on  the  subject  of  impulse),  Locke's  views 
present  a  near  approach  to  that  "  common  sense "  pbilosopby 
which  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphysicians  would  fain  have 
arrogated  to  themselves.* 

Passing  over  the  several  metaphysical  thinkers  who,  between 

*  In  sji  article  in  MaamOan't  Maganne  for  Julj  of  this  year,  enlilled 
"  The  Baal  World  of  Beikelaj,"  ProCesEor  Fnser,  of  Ediobwgh,  cfaMsf 
Locke  with  "Berkeley  and  the  pbCoBophera "  (meaning,  we  take  it,  tha 
ideolistio  metaphfuoiaDB),  on  the  grraind,  apparcntlj,  that  "  Locke  ioak  fin 
granted  that  what  we  are  coiudons  oC  in  «enM  is  not  at  all  the  real  thing, 
and  that  we  conld  be  coitscioos  in  asane  at  an  idea  or  roBemhlanoe  oolj  of  the 
real  tiling,  which  itself  exiets  bdwnd  its  merely  ideal  lepresentation  in  ths 


Now,  although  Locke's  priooiples  certainly  involred  the  sntgectlvity  cf  all 
oar  knowledge,  the  diBtinguiahing  characteriaUc  of  hil  philosophy  of  ideU  if, 
that  all  OUT  knowledge  is  referrible  to  experience.  Hence  be  took  for  gianted 
— be  held  and  conld  not  bnt  hold— that  there  was  an  objective  ai  well  at  a 
ml^eotlTe  hct  in  the  conacioosneBB.  TMb  lb  what  separates  falm  by  a  gcest 
golf  from  Berkeley  and  tbe  idealistic  pbilosopherB,  who  held  that  the  tab- 
Jective  fact  is  the  whule.  Their  conolotionii,  accordingly,  are  not  merely 
(Ufferent  bat  exactly  opposito.  For  Berkeley  shewed  (as  he  believed)  that  WB 
have  no  experience  of  an  extemal  world  apart  from  perception,  therefore— tb» 
conoliulon  IB  inevitable — matter  Ib  a  figment ;  a  concloaion  it  fairly  pnuled 
the  other  philosophers  to  overthrow,  till  Home  gave  it  tbe  redact  ad  ai- 
fiirdum,  hy  showing,  in  his  tarn,  not  only  that  matter  is  a  figment,  Inl 
proving  incontrovertibly  that,  by  the  same  token,  mind  is  a  figment  toe- 
Such  are  the  trioinphant  reBolts.  how  important  to  humanity  1  at  which  ibt 
Idealistic  philosi^Iiers— in   whose  company  Professor  Fraser  incontinenllj 
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Locke  and  Kant,  have  given  theii  names  to  sptems*  more  or 
less  famoQB  and  mora  or  leas  evaneecent,  we  come  to  the  great 
German  philosopher,  on  whom  we  mnat  expend  a  few  brief 
sentences,  as  he  is  the  most  nodceable,  in  his  later  era,  in 
relation  to  the  fundamental  qaestion  which  Locke  so  pitileBsly 
tbmst  in  the  teeth  of  hnngr;  speculation. 

It  might  be  almost  sufBcient  to  say,  that  during  the  century 
which  sepaiBted  these  two  philosophers,  no  progress  was  made — 
none  whatever — towards  proving  the  assumption  on  whiob 
metaphysics  rested;  and  that  metaphysics  still  does  virtually 
rest  on  the  self-same  assamption.  But  as  the  ground  has  been 
slightly  shifted,  we  must  advance  proof  of  the  last  part  of  this 
assertion  at  least. 

The  pretensions  set  up,  by  certain  of  his  verbose  disciples, 
for  Eant  and  his  philosophy  are  great :  these  enthusiasts  speak 
of  the  man  as  having  "  the  highest  and  strongest  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  mankind;"  but  for  what  does  not  very  clearly 
appear,  sinoe  they  have  freely  accused  one  another  of  a  remark- 
able incapacity  to  fathom  or  comprehend  bis  system,  and  an 
obscure  oracle  has  surely  not  the  very  highest  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  perplexed  inquirer.  Eant  called  his  system 
critical;  and  if  we  allow  that  he  analysed  the  operations  of 
the  mind  ingeniously,  and  deduced  from  them  certain  principles 
of  certitude,  which,  however,  be  himself  admitted  could  not  he 
applied  to  things  beyond  what  he  held  to  be  the  mind — were  in 
fact  limited  to  its  ideas — we  give  him  his  due,  and  probably 
allow  all  that  he  cliumed  for  himself  as  a  psychologist-t  But 
it  is  on  another  head  that  his  followers  are  chiefly  jubilant. 
They  imagine,  many  or  most  of  them,  that  he  has  laid  the 
ghost  of  Locke,  and  settled  that  little  matter  about  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  conclusively. 


nclosioDB  to  whicli  those  iu^niam  gen- 

*  The  chief  of  these,  after  Leibnitz,  are  Berkeley  and  Uame,  and  their 
reactdonaiy  coonter-partg,  the  heads  of  the  Scotch,  oi  "common  sense " 
school  of  philosophy,  as  it  was  self-styled. 

t  Although  he  compared  himself  as  a  philosophical  rcfonner  to  Copemicns ! 
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Stripped  of  its  surrouadinge,  the  doctrine  of  Kant  here  ii 
plain  enough.  He  adopts  innate  ideas,  bat  not  in  all  thdi 
nakedness,  nor  vithout  advancing  somelhing  in  plausible  illQ»- 
tration  or  proof.  By  a  change  of  language,  by  substituting 
especially  the  term  neceatary  truth  for  innate  idea,  he  seeks  to 
wrap  the  latter  in  fresh  coverings,  as  't  were ;  and  his  foUowerB 
have  bugged  the  delndon  that  these  may  not  be  readily  torn 
off,  which,  however,  we  believe  they  have  been  most  effectually. 

The  vital  part  of  bis  system,  then,  is  that  which  claims  for 
the  ideas  of  primary  intuition  necessary  truth,  and  thus  makts 
knowledge,  so  far,  independent  of  experience.  Whence  Eant's 
Bo-called  law,  which  bis  followers  have  compared  to  an  azioin 
of  Enclid,  and  regarded  as  the  crucial  test  by  which  all 
mental  operations  must  be  tried : — "  What  truth  soever  it 
necessary  and  of  universai  extent  is  derived  to  the  mindfrtm 
itn  own  operations,  and  does  not  rest  on  observation  and  ex- 
perience,•  as  conversely  what  truth  or  perception  soever  is 
present  to  the  mind,  with  a  consciousness  not  of  its  necessity 
but  of  its  contingency,  is  ascribable  uot  to  the  agency  of  the 
mind  itself,  but  derives  its  origin  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience." It  will  bo  seen  that  the  first  part  of  this  proposition, 
which  we  have  italicised,  contains  the  point  in  dispute,  tbe 
thing  to  be  proved.  Eant  attempted  to  prove  it,  as  we  venture 
to  think,  by  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  is  circular.  Without 
staying  to  show  this  specially — he  advanced,  that  the  miud 
forms  synthetic  do  less  than  analytic  judgments,  and  that  one 
^...ell&s  ef  its  synthetic  judgments  is  based  on  d  priori  ideas. 
This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  there  are  certaiu 
"  neoessary  truths,"  or  inherent,  or  primitive,  or  "  innate " 
ideas,  which  are,  of  course,  independent  of  experiencu.  Welli 
the  truths  or  axioms  of  geometry,  the  relations  of  number  and 
mathematios,  are  pointed  to  as  one  class  of  these  neoessary 
truths  or  "  eynthetio  judgments  a  priori;"  and  what  he 
termed  "  truths  of  generalization  " — snch  axiomatic  dicta,  for  iH' 
stance,  as  "  every  cause  must  have  an  effect" — as  the  other  oluft 

Now,  taking  the  latter  first,  this  class  of  so-called  &  prion 
ideas  has  over  and  over  again,  and  from  different  points  of  vie'> 
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Ijeen  shewn  to  be  resolvable  nebula.  The  vmrd  eflbot  impliw 
as  a  correlatiTe  the  word  cause  i  but  the  thing  we  see  before  as 
does  not  imply  the  existence  of  some  other  thing  which  cauted 
it:  Bod  our  judgment  that  it  must  have  had  an  antecedent 
canss  is  therefore  purely  synthetio  and  beyond  the  region  of 
experience.  So  say  the  Kantists.  But  when  we  ask  them.  If 
every  existence  must  have  had  a  cause,  how  can  the  mind 
arrive  (by  ths  road  of  causation)  at  a  Jirtt  cause  ?— they  can 
give  no  intelligible  reply ;  and  the  attempt  to  arrive,  by  this 
road,  at  proof  of  the  necessary  existenoe  of  Deity  has  in  the 
bands  of  certain  of  Kant's  followers  tended,  it  may  well  be,  to 
BQggest  atheism  where  it  had  no  previous  place  in  the  mind. 
In  fact,  the  necessary  truth  of  causation  is  not  inherent  in  the 
mind.  There  is  indeed  a  neceatily  of  belief  in  causation ;  but 
why  ?  Simply  because  this  belief  is  founded  in  experioDoe ;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  out  experience  generalized ;  and  as  has 
been  well  said,  and  amply  demonstrated — though  to  enter  into 
^Moial  proof  of  it  would  lead  us  too  long  a  dance  her»— "  to 
ossntne  that  any  such  universal  idea  is  independent  of  ex- 
perience, is  to  forget  that  what  experieuce  may  not  guarantee 
it  may  suggest ;  and  the  boasted  universality  and  necessity  of 
our  ideas  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  suggestions  of  the 
understanding,  operating  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  human 
nature,  and  generalizing  from  particulars,  converting  them  into 
universals." 

But  neither  do  the  relations  of  number  and  the  truths  of 
geometry  respond  to  Kant's  synthedo  jadgments  &  priori. 
Three  and  two  make  five  ;  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  other- 
wise; therefore  this  is  a  oecessary  truth.  It  is  so,  but  not  an 
a  priori  truth,  not  an  innate  conviction,  since  we  have  been 
taught  the  relations  of  number,  which  prove  to  us  objectively 
as  well  as  subjectively  that  such  is  the  fact.*     As  little  as  the 

*  Though  from  its  simplioit;  (m^b  Lewex)  the  caloaladon  of  Qaae  kdded 
to  two  i«  wHh  B  fgtawa  nun  an  iiiBtaittaiieous  oat,  yet  If  yaa  a«k  him  inddeiiljr 
bow  DUtny  »re  twiee  866,  he  cannot  uuwer  till  he  hai  leckoned.  He  may 
declare  "itii  a  neceaaaiy  troth  that  365  added  to  365  make  730,  and  we 
ahoold  not  dispale  the  neoeasity  of  the  tnith,  but  presome  that  he  hinuelf 
would  not  dispute  that  he  had  arrired  at  it  through  experiauce,  viz.,  thiouf^ 
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neoenaiy  traths  of  number,  are  the  necawory  traths  of  geo- 
metrj  A  priori.  "  The  pointa,  linea,  oirclea  &Dd  squares,"  says 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Sgttem  of  Logic,  Vol.  I.,  "wbicb  any  one 
Las  in  his  miod,  are  simple  oopies  of  the  points,  lines,  circles 
and  squares  he  has  kuonn  in  his  ezperieuoe.  Our  idea  of  a 
point  I  apprehend'  to  he  out  idea  of  tbe  smallest  portion  of 
apace  we  can  see.  We  oanuot  conceive  a  line  without  breadth ; 
we  can  form  no  mental  pioture  of  anch  a  line :  all  the  lines  we 
have  in  our  minds  are  lines  possessing  breadth."  Tbus,  as 
some  of  tbe  aoutest  thinlcers  of  modem  times  are  constrained 
to  admit,  the  most  abstract  science — geometry,  which  may  be 
held  to  be  the  parent  of  all  specnlatioa — is  not  a  priori,  and 
Dot  one  of  its  axioms  can  be  shown  to  embody  a  necessary 
truth  which  is  out  and  out  independent  of  experience.  If  so, 
tbe  last  stronghold  of  metapbysioal  philosophy  is  demonstrably 
untenable,  and  Kant  and  his  refiners,*  like  all  their  predecessors, 
bare  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  confuting  Locke. 

Thus — though  perhaps  we  owe  tbe  reader  an  apology  for 
having  detained  bim  so  long,  if  detained  him  we  have,  over  this 
first  part  of  our  paper — thus,  by  pinning  it  down  to  its  first 
principle  of  inquiry,  by  arresting  metaphysics,  as  Locke  did,  at 
the  threshold  of  the  one  question  which  must  first  be  answered, 
and  which  has  never  yet  been,  and  we  incline  to  think  will 


hi«  knoirledgs  of  the  nl&tiinis  rif  onmben,  a  knowledge  which  he  remembers 
to  luTe  kborioualy  ttcqoired  when  a  bof  at  sohool." 

■  It  IB  onrioDs,  though  very  iar  &om  inatniotiTe,  to  ohserre  how  critically 
■omB  of  the  Igbbbt  try  among  the  mental  ipecnlaton  have  dealt  with  the 
system  of  the  great  German— each  according  to  his  own  pet  idea  or  crotohet. 
FrofeBSor  Ferrier,  of  St.  Andrew's,  has  written  an  ingenionsly  noelelB  Ixh^ 
{/futttvIM  of  Metaphytie,  already  noticed],  whereof  the  pet  idea  or  crotchet  is, 
that  "the  law  i^ eonlraduium,"  and  not  Kant's  law,  ii  the  one  telt  eBsenttal 
for  the  Terification  of  all  mental  operatioDB.  In  hia  oagemesa  to  crown  his 
own  Bystem,  this  modest  philoaopher  gires  the  master  the  lie  direct.  "  The 
fact  is  (says  he),  that  all  propoaltioiis  expressing  necessary  or  i  priori  tmtlui — 
[monatronaly  assuming  that  necessary  trnths  are  ueoewarily  &  priori}— vn 
analytic  or  resolvent."  According  to  Ferrier  there  are  no  lynthstio  Jodg- 
ments  i  priori.  Kant  is  all  in  the  wrong,  and  the  hero  of  "<Mntradictia%" 
''enier,  your  only  Simon  Pore  among  the  intnitiTe  philosophers.  In  a  note  to 
fnanua  paper  (on  the  Carntatioiu  of  Science,  PAAmipAy  and  JUediaine)  we  ~ 
Dtioed  another  of  this  hero's  Kant  contradiotioiia. 
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never  be  answered  (metaphysioEilIy),  we  have  compresaed  into 
the  foregoing  few  pages  a  century,  or  for  the  matter  of  that 
two  centuries,  of  ingenious  babblement  For  we  venture  to 
assert  with  Locke  and  the  many  thinkers,  his  disciples,  who 
have  seen  nothing  aince  in  metaphysics  beyond  this  question, 
bnt  windy  contentions  about  nothing  and  the  pompous  pnisoit 
of  shadows,  that  until  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  shall  have 
been  established,  not  speculatively,  approximately,  or  problema- 
tically, hut  demonstrably — so  that  iha  proof  of  it  shall  ne- 
cessarily rest  on  a  higher  plane  than  does  any  axiom  of  geometry 
or  necessary  truth  of  arithmetic — ^not  till  then  shall  the  so-called 
science  of  metaphysics  rivet  the  serious  attention  of  mankind. 
It  shall  continue  to  hide  itself  in  universities  and  among  priggish 
pedants — longuishingly,  as  it  confesses  in  these  latter  days — 
eventually  to  die  the  death  of  the  charlatan  in  the  dim  and 
dnsty  obscurity  of  its  remote  attic. 

If  there  be  any  measure  of  truth  in  such  representations, 
which  are  those  of  some  of  the  first  thinkers  (a  minority  among 
"the  philosophers"  certainly)  of  this  and  other  ages,  then  it 
seems  clear  that  metaphysics  are  not  merely  useless  as  a  whole, 
hut  antagonistic  to  positive  or  physical  science — a  something 
to  be  swept  out  of  the  way  as  obstructive  to  the  onward  march 
of  knowledge. 

Is  it  BO  with  psychology  also  ?  is  it,  too,  the  pursuit  of 
shadows  and  obstruc^ve  in  its  tendency  ?  From  the  fact  that 
(academically  speaking  at  least)  metaphysics  and  psychology 
merge  into  each  other,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  ioseparable,* 
we  may  oonclnde  that  if  the  pursuit  of  the  one  be  vain,  that  of 
the  other  is  likely  to  be  so  too.  And,  accordingly,  in  times 
past  it  has  been  so ;  hitherto  psychology  seems  to  have  had  for 
its  object  (to  requote  the  redoubtable  Ferrier)  "  some  hopeless 
inquiry  about '  faculties,'  and  all  that  sort  of  rubbish."  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  it  mast  always  be  so.  As  already 
hinted,  it  is  a  good  sign  of  psychology  that,  in  one  or  more 

•  Hence  the  absurdity  of  Professor  Femei's  clBim  for  metapIiTBica— that  it 

does,  or  can,  ignoro  psychology.  Why,  great  part,  indeed  the  greatest  part, 
of  all  the  Bp«!n)atiTe  sjrBtemBi  inclnding  thow  of  Locke  and  Kant,  has  heen 
psyohologioal. 
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qnKften,  slie  has  quarrelled  with  metaphyeics,  aod  expressed  a  ' 
dfltenaiiiatioii  to  set  up  for  faBrself.     How  and  where,  ohieSy, 
■ho  has  doDB  tbiB,  we  mast  now  brieflj  iodioate. 

After  Kant  oame  Fiohte — let  not  the  indulgent  reader  take 
uniieoessary  alann  and  tnm  from  no  in  despair:  'pon  honour, 
we  are  not  going  into  Fichte  metaphjaically.  Bat  Fiohte — 
the  great  Jobatin  Gottlieb  Fiohte— had  a  sod,  who  still  lives, 
we  suppose,  though  he  mast  neoesaarilj  be  an  old  man  sow, 
and  this  son  baa  done  eomethiog,  or  said  it,  that  would  have 
made  bis  anxious  parent  stare.  In  his  old  age  he  has  published 
a  little  book,  wliieb  he  calls  a  "  confession,"  and  wherein  he 
yirtnally  acknowledges  the  vanity  of  some  of  his  own  (for, 
earlier,  be  wrote  sereral  big  and  elaborate  philosophical  treatises, 
iooludiog  a  Critical  History  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  none  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  been  yet  done  into  English) 
and  his  eminent  father's  epeonlBtions,  as  well  aa  that  of  the 
method  of  the  schools;  and,  in  a  word,  girea  up  metaphysics  sa 
effete,  proposing  to  substitute  a  psyohology  which,  ioatead  of 
ignoring,  shell  distinotly  recognise  positive  Boienoe.  This  little 
work  has  been  translated  by  Morell,  from  whose  prefaoe  «a 
give  the  following  extracts  as  explanatory  of  the  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  "  PkiloKopkisrhe  confestion." 

"The  philosophic  tendencies  (of  Fichte  the  yonnger  — 
Immannel  Hermann)  are  contained  in  a  series  of  works  on 
Speeulative  theology,  ethics  and  psychology,  which  have  ap- 
peared at  pretty  regnlar  intervals  since  1847.  I  need  only  say, 
at  present,  that  in  these  works  he  has  completely  broken  with 
the  abstract  a  priori  tendencies  which  for  a  long  time  had 
ruled  the  mind  of  his  country;  and  that  he  has  shown  the 
nonentity  of  all  soience  which  is  not  based  npon  facts  that 
appeal  directly  to  bnman  exp^ence  ....  In  the  works  of 
Fichte  we  have  embodied  well  nigh  tke  vhole  course  of  German 
tpeculatioH,  from  its  first  rise  and  dissemination  to  ite  present 
results.  We  see  a  mind  nnrsed  up  from  infancy  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  abstract  investigations,  passing  through  all  the  logical 
processes  which  the  acntest  analysts  and  system-makers  could 
supply,  emerging  at  lost  into  the  world  of  experience,  as  that 
alone  on  which  the  lever  of  science  can  he  placed  so  as  to 
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produce  any  abiding  efl^ct.  Metapbysics  we  see  (tfarongh  his 
experieDoe)  must  return  after  all  to  the  form  of  psychology ; 
and  psychology  miiBt  link  itself  to  tlie  Feet  of  the  natural,  soi- 
ences.  Borrowing  from  them  all  the  light  they  can  supply,  it 
may  at  last  avail  to  carry  ub  a  little  further  into  the  secret 

voikings  of  human  nature  and  the  human  eool Fichte 

ie  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  mere  maleriaOsm.  But 
instead  of  building  his  spiritualistic  views  in  the  air,  or  founding 
them  on  abstractions,  he  insiata  on  the  moat  rigid  scientific 
procedure." 

Perhaps  this  is  claiming  too  much  for  Fiohte,  in  any  view  of 
his  psychology :  from  the  physiological  or  scientific  point  of 
view,  it  clearly  is ;  but  snch  is  not  quite  his  translator's  point 
of  view ;  Mr.  Morell,  tinfortunntely,  though  much  in  advance 
of  most,  being  like  moat  professed  philosophers  gniltleaa  of 
regular  scientific  training.  As  a  thinker  he  has  himself  some 
claim  to  originality;  and  he  makes  the  claim  in  the  very 
preface  ^m  which  we  have  just  quoted,  when  he  says : — 
"  psychological  efforts  in  this  country  have  almost  all  proceeded 
on  one  of  two  principles.  First,  there  is  the  old  dunlisdo 
principle,  which  r^ards  the  soul  and  the  body  as  two  distinct 
essences,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  attribntes  formed  and  de- 
veloped by  wholly  different  agencies,  and  adapted  to  each  other 
for  a  time  by  some  intelligent  power  distinct  from  and  snperior 
to  both.  This  has  been  the  ordinary  view  of  the  Scottish 
school  of  mental  philosophy,  and  may  be  regarded  also  as 
having  been  for  some  time  past  the  most  current  popular 
notion  on  the  subject  in  our  own  country  generally.  The  very 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  this  theory  has  long  become  apparent 
to  investigators,  particularly  to  those  who  have  regarded  mental 
phenomena  mainly  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  The 
close  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  their 
mutual  actions  and  reactions  on  each  other,  all  point  by  the 
most  indisputable  proofs  to  a  far  more  intimate  and  essential 
unity  than  the  above  theory  supposes.  Accordingly,  an  op- 
posite tendency  has  for  some  time  past  set  in  strongly  amongst 
the  less  metaphysical  class  of  mental  analysts,  the  tendency, 
viz.,  to  regard  all  mental  phenomena  as  striotly  dependent  upon 
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physical  conditions,  and  to  set  aside  the  qnesdon,  as  to  tlu 
separate  essence  of  the  mind,  as  an  enqoiry  wlioUy  futile  and 

trao  seen  dental I  have  already  shown   in  a  foiaia 

woik,*  that  we  are  by  no  means  sbnt  np  to  the  alternative  which 
these  two  systems  present ;  that  «e  may  hold  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  yet  regard  the  former  u 
perfectly  pervading  the  latter,  nay  cu  heing  the /brmative  pri*- 
ciple  bg  which  it  is  coiutrucled  and  adapted  to  our  natun 
and  use." 

The  italics  in  the  last  part  of  thia  qaotatioD   are  oar  on>- 
They  point  attention  to  iJie  feet  wbicb,  inter  alia,  it  is  tba 
design  of  this  paper  to  illustrate,  tbot  witboat  the  correction  to 
bis  ideas  which  the  regular  study  of  the  physical  sciences  is 
calculated  to  supply,  the  student  of  mental  science  is  oufilteil, 
by  the  bias  of  his  own  ideas,  to  settle,  even  approximatelTi  ^^ 
very  problems  he  deems  he  holds  in  special  trust ;  as  converBel} 
—though  it  may  be  to  a  lesser  extent — the  man-  of  q)eciu 
science,  who  is  a  physiologist  or  a  chemist,  an  anatomist  or  ■ 
pathologist,  and  nothing  more,  is  ill-fitted,  by  the  culturelesa 
state  of  his  mind,  or  the  absorbing  nature  of  hie  too  material 
pursuits,  to  assist  mnch  the  great  movement  whereby  physios) 
soieuce,  as  a  whole,  shall  be  raised  to  the  higher  platform  of* 
deductive  philosophy.     The  problems  to  be  solved  iDTolve  1x4 
merely  the  phenomena  of  mind  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  those  of 
organization  on  the  other:  this  is  but  the  qncstioD  as  it" 
bandied  about  between  the  philosopbers  and  the  men  of  speciu 
science — the  question  begged  ou  both  sides.     The  problems  (o 
be  solved  involve  a  consistent  explanation,  a  solution,  a  recoD- 
ciliation  of  these  phenomena,  and  nothing  less.     The  ptobleaa 
to  be  solved  are  at  once  abstract  and  concrete,  analytio  snd 
synthetic;  they  are  psychical,  physiological,  ethnological  >oa 
social :  they  concern  man  in  all  his  relations  to  life,  and  in  all 
his  dependencies;    and   it  is   neither  tbe   authoritative  phj- 
siologist   nor   the  famous  philosopher  who  can   solve  then- 
The  party  of  progress  among  the  psychologists,  as  representee! 
by  Mr.  Morell,  for  example,  the  emancipated  thinkers,  as  ibtj 

•  Vidt  ilk  ElemmU  of  PiycKology,  published  in  186S. 
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consider  tbemBolves,  who  see  at  length  that  phyeica]  soienoe  ia 
a  great  fact  not  to  be  igDored  id  any  iiiture  estimate  of  man's 
doubU  organization.*  Mr.  Motell  tttUs  us  that  vre  acs  to 
regard  the  mind  as  "  the  formative  principle  by  which  the  bod; 
is  coQstrncted."  Bot  the  physiologist  knows  that  there  is  a 
germinal  vesiole,  and  he  has  traced  the  pruoees,  more  or  less 
minutely  and  satisfactorily,  by  which  the  primordial  cell  of  a 
rabbit  or  a  human  being,  which  at  first  presents  no  difference 
from  that  of  the  humblest  plant,  expands  itself,  multiplies  itself, 
transforms  itself,  till  it  makes  a  man.  He  has  watched  the 
contenta  of  this  primordial  cell  divided  into  two  halves ;  then, 
seen  these  each  divide  into  two  by  a  similar  process  of  dicho- 
'  tomy;  and  each  of  these  again  divide  into  two;  until  the  pri- 
mordial cell  is  filled  widi  minute  cells.  Then  he  has  noticed  a 
new  process  commence,  by  which  the  granules  or  minute  cells 
are  integrated  eo  as  to  form  the  germinal  membrane,  out  of 
which  the  various  tissues  and  organs  are  successively  developed 
by  the  formation  of  the  more  special  tissue  out  of  the  more 
general,  all  in  a  fixed  and  invariable  order.  And  he  has  ascer- 
tained, finally,  that  this  evolution  does  not  cease  at  birth,  but 
ooDtinaes  till  the  organism  attains  its  complete  development— 
I.  e.,  till  the  reproductive  organs  by  means  of  which  it  is  to 
transmit  its  life  to  its  successor  have  attained,  at  puberty,  their 
functional  perfection — and  the  primordial  cell  has  become  a 
finished  man.  The  physiologist  knows  this,  and  knows  it  dif- 
ferently from  his  friend  the  liberal  psychologist,  who  has  learnt 
something  about  development,  just  as  he  has  learnt  something 
about  sewage  or  ventilation.  The  primordial  cell,  that  might, 
Jbr  all  the  tensest  scrutiny  can  determine,  have  developed 
equally  into  a  mushroom,  a  rabbit,  or  a  Sbakspeare,  has  a 
very  difierent  meaning  for  the  two  inquirers ;  and  when  the 

*  This  doable  organization  (mind  and  bod^  m  iepuate  or  BOpaiable  eii- 
tittso)  U  oonBtantly  sBnuned  bj  the  psjohologista ;  though  Hr.  J.  S.  Hill, 
probably  the  mo«t  advanced,  m.,  the  most  scientific,  uf  EngUih  "philoM- 
phen  "  remarks ;  ''  It  must  hj  no  means  be  forgotten  that  the  laws  of  mind 
may  be  derivatiTB  laws  retolting  &om  the  lawB  of  animal  life,  and  th^ 
troth,  tharafore,  may  ultimately  depend  on  phyaical  oonditiMU.'' — Sgtttm  <^ 
Xojic  VoL  II.,  p.  428. 
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phynolf^ist,  peroluuioe,  asks  the  philosopber  how  be  ooDcmves 
of  tbe  mind,  irhicb  afterward*  graduallt/  illmnes  the  Tondrous 
organism,  dnriDg  the  early  atages  of  this  evolatioii — whether  as 
latent  in  the  primordial  cell,  or  anperadded  inviaibly  at  the 
period  of  the  formatJon  of  the  genDinal  membraoe,  or  at  birtb, 
or  when  ? — ^his  paycbolt^cal  friend  probably  tnms  from  him, 
with  a  kind  of  contemptuous  pity,  as  a  "mere  matnialiM;" 
wbilet,  OD  bis  part,  tbe  man  of  science  fails  to  stifle  a  sentimoit 
of  contempt  which  he  enlertaina  for  the  "  dreamer."  Yet. 
probably  this  physiologist  is  no  mere  materialist,  nor  this 
psychologist  a  mere  dreamer :  they  misanderstand  each  other 
hopelessly,  simply  because  they  entertain  a  totally  different 
appreciation  of  tbe  same  facts. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  are  the  present  relations  of  philosophy 
and  positive  science,  aa  subsisting  between  the  more  advanced 
thinkers  on  either  band.  Ordiuary  men  of  science  refose,  gene- 
rally, to  look  full  in  tbe  face  or  follow  to  their  legitimate  oon- 
olusions  facts  that  militate  againet  the  settled  opinions  of  their 
time,  whether  these  be  metaphysical, ,  theological,  or  social ; 
each,  in  the  department  be  has  chosen,  sticks  to  it  like  a 
cobbler  to  bis  last.  Yonr  mere  philosophers,  again,  torn  their 
backs  on  science  as  something  volgar  and  debaeing,  and  tiva 
and  die  in  their  metaphyeical  prejudices;  though,  by  the  way, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  believe  in  them  to  the  last,  if  it  be 
tme— as  Mr.  Lewes  has  specially  insisted  on,  in  that  admirable 
oompendium  tbe  Biographical  Hittory  of  Pkiloaopkjf — that 
metaphysical  philosophy  tends  ultimately  and  inevitably  to 
nniversal  scepticism,  like  the  pig  that  has  got  adrift,  oattiog 
her  own  throat  in  her  des^rate  efforts  to  keep  avnmming. 

Mr.  Morell  represents,  as  we  obserred,  a  party  of  advanced 
or  liberal  psycholt^sta  in  this  country,  whose  views  we  have 
somewhere  seen  termed  "  eclectic : "  in  his  work  already  alluded 
to  {ElemettU  of  Psychology)  he  advooates  a  so-called  c(an- 
promise  on  that  fbodamental  question  of  all  pbilcnopby  about 
which  we  have  spoken  at  some  length — tbe  origin  of  our  ideas. 
It  is  to  this  effect:  that  "we  are  not  obliged  to  adopt  either 
the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  or  the  purely  experience  hypothesis, 
but  that  we  may  regard  the  mind  as  endowed  with  primordial 
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instinotB,  whioh  develop  into  faoolties  by  the  regular  process 
of  growth  in  coniiection  with  the  outer  world." 

This  may  be  termed  the  key-Qote  of  the  so-called  "eolectia" 
psychology.  It  is  &  lame  attempt  to  solve  a  dlffionlty  by  as- 
suming, under  the  gloss  of  new  language,  the  matter  in  dispnte. 
It  betrays  also  the  same  ooofusioD,  as  to  the  bodily  ude  of  the 
problem,  that  we  commented  on  further  baok.  What  are  those 
"primordial  instincts"  whioh,  like  material  primordial  cellSi 
are  said  to  "  develop  ?  "  They  are  Dot  material,  yet  they  de- 
velop; bat  out  of  what  contenta,  or  how,  they  so  develop,  is 
not,  and  of  course  cannot  be,  shewn.  Then,  unless  they  stand 
tor  "innate  ideas,"  we  may  affirm  that  they  stand  for  nothing 
at  all,  being  two  words  without  definite  meaning.*  In  short, 
there  is  no  alternative:  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  one  or 
other  in  acoonnting  for  the  source  of  our  ideas — the  hypothesis 
of  innate  ideas,  or  the  theory  of  experience. 

To  return  to  Fichte :  as  might  be  expected,  he  holds  tena- 
ciously to  iaaate  ideas,  and  even  transcends  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  them : — "  The  human  soul  (as  we  have  expressed  it) 
has  not  only  elements  prior  to  experience  in  its  consciousness, 
bat  it  is  itself  an  d^n'ort  being,  fdniished  with  definite  impulses 
and  instincts,  and  goes  through  a  series  of  very  effective,  though 
unconscious,  processes  of  thought  before  it  comes  to  the  power 
of  coDsoioas  thinking."  Here  are  the  "  primordial  instincta " 
under  psychological  development.  Here,  and  on  other  funda- 
mental questions,  Fichte,  except  that  he  is  of  a  newer  school, 
is  in  consistency  with  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  in  which  he 
was  reared.  In  one  sense  it  is  curious,  that  he  should  profess, 
elsewhere,  to  see  so  clearly  the  necessity  of  reconciling  phi- 
losophy Xo  science,  and  still  continue  to  endorse  speculations  of 
the  moat  abstract  and  transcendental  kind.  He  is  the  first,  oi 
one  of  the  first,  among  the  professed  philosophers  of  Germany 
who  has  qteoially  insisted,  as  part  of  his  system,  on  the 

*  If  the  wrad  "initiDOts"  here  Bhoald  beu  ths  ineMiing  of  wwiHMt,  u 
genenJlf  contradiidngoubed  by  the  philoaoplien  (u  we  belieTe,  however, 
~    BDt  groondi)  from  rtaim,  then,  perhapa,  we  might  kpply  the  doo- 
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ntceuaij  of  Ukiog  into  tooonnt  and  mlTing  what  bsre  \>een 
termed  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  the  hnman  mind ;  u  the 
more  remarkable  phases  of  dreaming,  bnt  especiaU;  Bomnam- 
bnlism,  ballaaination,  presentimentB,  hypnotism,  olairroyaDce, 
gbost-seeiog,  and  the  alleged  phenomena  of  what  is  called 
"  mediutiukip."  In  the  present  state  of  philosopby  (tranm- 
tioDsJ  ? )  he  is  a  hold  man,  either  of  aoienee  or  letters,  nbo 
proposes  to  himself  the  barmonioas  solotion  of  these  -vextA 
abnormalities ;  as  will  be  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  the; 
present  a  kind  of  frontier  gronnd  admirably  fitted  for  the 
meeting,  in  oonsaltation  as  it  were,  of  the  professed  psycbologist 
and  the  physiologist,  Fichte  gets  sadly  into  the  bogs  of 
spiritnalistio  speonlation  here ;  yet  bis  chapter  on  "  Primitive 
Coniciouvuu  and  Self-conidouanesa"  in  which  chi^y  tie 
disouBses  these  slippery  phenomena,  is  not  merely  readable, 
connected,  and  ingenious,  but  also  very  snggestiTe.  "Vliih 
Ficbte's  psychology,  as  enoh,  we  have  no  further  concern.  The 
theological  element  enters  largely  into  it,  involving  bim  is 
Bupematutalism  to  an  extent  scarcely  compatible  Wth  the  pre- 
tensions of  "  eclecticism,"  or  the  appeal  he  makes  to  physical 
science :  bnt  that  he  does  make  the  appeal,  is  the  important 
fiiot  for  us  of  his  work.*  There  ia  an  appendix,  the  second 
part  of  which  we  may  quote  nearly  entire,  as  botb  conveying  a 
very  good  epitome  of  "  nerve-physiology,"  after  Wagner,  and 
showing  to  what  extent  the  appeal  to  science  is  b^inniog  to  be 
tolerated  in  some  psychological  regions. 

"  The  Eleuentiry  OBOANieATioN  of  the  Nebvods 
8t8TEU,  and  its  Kblation  to  Pstchologt. — I  have  already 
remarked,  that  the  greatest  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the 
question,  as  to  vbether  anatomical  results  are  in  accordance 
with  the  views  I  have  proponnded,  and  able  indirectly  to  confirm 
them.  Aooording  to  my  views,  U  must  be  maiittained  that 
the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  presents  us  with  a  perfect 
reflex  of  psychical  relations,  and  that  consequently  there  must 
be  various  mental  processes  correspotiding  with  the  different 

*  We  should  have  noted  it  looiiflr,  (^mtnbiitiMU  to  MmIoI  mioiephj/.  By 
Immaniiel  Herman  Fiohte.  Tmiskted  and  edited  bj  J,  D.  MomU,  A,U. 
London,  1660. 
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functiom  tehich  tee  find  to  exist  in  connection  with  nerwut 
activity — -processes  which  psychology  ought  to  discover,  and 
which,  when  discovered,  we  should  see  to  he  in  perfect  cor- 
relation with  physiology  and  anatomy.  I  must  here  fully 
subscribe  to  t/ie  expression  of  Fortlage,  that  the  external 
Junctions  of  the  nervous  system  are  really  mind  become  visible.* 
"  On  this  aooouDt  the  coaclusion  oooDot  seem  strasge  that 
in  these  peychioal  relations  we  may  fiod  the  key  to  that  most 
dark  and  enigmatical  question, — I  mean  the  aoatomical  strnoture 
of  the  nerve-matter.  At  present  it  woald  he  donbtiess  premature 
to  attempt  any  ench  parallel,  ibr  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
psyobology  has  begun,  on  the  one  side,  to  investigate  the  more 
inward  processes  of  consoioasness,  having  been  contented  so 
long  with  a  mere  enumeration  of  faculties — [Professor  Ferrier'a 
"  hopeless  enquiry  about  '  faculties,'  and  all  that  sort  of  rub- 
bish"] ; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  both  physiology  and 
anatomy,  by  tbeir  own  confession,  are  as  yet  far  enough 
removed  from  drawing  any  definite  conclusions  from  their 
researches  into  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system.  Whatever 
I  have  to  communicate  respecting  the  parallel,  I  must  present 
rather  as  a  prehminhry  attempt,  which  may  be  hereafter  made 
good,  than  as  giving  any  fixed  and  ascertained  conolusions 
regarding  it.  The  relation,  however,  which  Wagner  has  so 
acutely  pointed  out  between  the  primitive  nerves  and  the  nerve 
centres,  is  too  striking  not  to  lead  us  to  attempt  a  psychological 
interpretation,  which  bears  very  closely  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  individual  elements  of  sensation  and  the  elaboration 
of  them  into  perceptions  and  notions.  This  distinction  is  now 
thoroughly  well  grounded,  and  goes  far  to  reveal  the  mystery 
of  the  whole  development  of  our  consciousness.  Whether  it 
can  be  shown,  however,  to  have  its  reflex  in  the  structure  of 

*  We  bAve  italicised  the  above  passage,  as  perhaps  the  moat  important 
dedaction  of  psychological  phyaiologj'.  We  shall  presently  notice  shortly 
a  work  written  ostensibly  fenn  the  pbyaiological  point  of  Tiaw — Professor 
Layoock'H  "  Jflnd  and  Brain,"  published  abont  the  same  tima  ai  thii  English 
TBraion  of  Fichte's  "  Confession  " — in  which  we  find  the  same  generalisation 
advanced  Bclentiflcally,  and  with  the  aasiunption  of  originality.  To  ns  it 
seems  clear,  however,  that  these  ideas  were  first  eliminated  philoMphioallj, 
and  that  they  did  not  orig^te  in  this  country. 
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the  nerves,  is  at  present  only  conjectural.  I  sfaall  endeavoot 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  vhat  is  already  ascertained  in  the 
region  of  nerve-physiology,  and  what  Wagner  has  himself  beeo 
able  to  add  to  it. 

"In  the  brain  and/spinal  marrow  these  oondnoting  Derve»— 
[the  cenbripetal  and  oentiifiigal,  which  he  has  first  described]— 
are  oonneoted  with  the  other  kind  of  nerve-sabstanoe, — the 
cellular  or  grey  matter.  External  impulses  come  to  percepti<m 
only  when  they  are  brongbt,  by  means  of  the  conducting  nerves. 
into  contact  with  the  cellular  matter.  This  fact  would  be  of 
extraordinary  importanoe,  in  relation  to  the  parallel  between 
physiology  and  psychology,  if  it  could  only  be  raised  from  an 
hypothesis  to  the  rank  of  a  physiological  axiom.  There  are 
strong  grounds  in  ila  favour,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
show  the  results  that  would  flow  fe>m  it. 

"  The  primitive  nerves,  as  we  remarked,  never  anastomose 
into  each  other;  they  shew,  in  this  way,  a  natural  adaptation 
to  propagate  each  single  operation,  as  elements  of  sensation 
and  volition,  isolated  and  unmixed.  But  in  the  ganglionis 
cells  tbey  appear  to  come  into  mutual  action  and  reaction,  eo 
that  it  is  here,  Jir»t,  that  the  various  simple  operations  are 
combined;  i.e.,  either  the  single  elements  of  sensatioo  are 
fused  into  a  oonsciouB  act  of  perception,  or  a  dngle  act  of  will 
is  distributed  over  the  several  organs,  which  must  co-operate 
in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  out  into  a  practical  execution. 
Several  conclusions  may  be  drawn  &om  this :  first,  that  tMt 
wali- dotted  distinction  between  sensible  and  motor  nerves 
must  he  extended  to  the  gcmglioHic  cells,*  We  should  have 
to  distinguish  such  cells,  therefore,  as  those  which  subserve 
sensational  and  those  which  subserve  volitional  processes. 
Secondly,  that  every  ganglionic  cell,  according  to  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  primitive  nerves  which  meet  in  it,  is  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  a  centralising  organ,  that  very  thing, 
in /act,  which  psychology  haa  hitherto  only  looked  for  in  the 
soul  itself.^    Btjll  we  must  only  regard  these  relative  centres  of 

*  Tbis  IB,  in  effect,  a  Mpomte  enoncuMion  of  Qie  rtJUx  ocHoa  <f  li* 
eer^irum,  for  which  Di.  Layoock  iuilj  olkboi  ondit  in  Uiu  ooiutti7.  Tba 
italica  are  oun. 

t  The  italicB  ikro  oun. 
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oansoionsneBS  as  the  eUmentt  out  of  wliififa  and  within  which 
the  sodI  oombineB  its  more  extended  processes  of  oonsoionsness. 
Lastly,  it  follows  that  these  ganglionic  cells,  being  at  the  same 
time  relative  centres  of  consoiousness,  mast  be  connected  with 
each  other  by  means  of  the  intermediate  nerve-fibre.  We  can 
here  hardly  overlook  the  still  further  consequence,  that  there 
is  a  third  series  of  primitive  nerves ;  that  besides  the  sensible 
and  motor,  there  is  also  another  species  of  nerves,  which  is 
adapted  to  combine  the  higher  states  of  consoionsness  together. 
"  Let  ns  consider,  then,  what  it  is,  in  these  prinoiples  of 
Wagner,  which  tends  to  support  the  hypothesis  we  have  bronght 
forward.  The  following  facts  are  in  the  highest  degree  signi- 
ficant :  '  From  all  the  ganglionic  cells  there  are  ofisets,  which 
nnite  them  with  the  primitive  nerves,  or  with  other  oellnlar 
formations.  Most  of  the  ganglia  shew  a  great  many  of  such 
o&ete.  Whether  there  are  any  which  only  have  one  bond 
of  connection,  is  donbtfol ;  it  seems  that  there  are  none  wholly 
isolated.  Again,  the  cells  transmit  impulses  from  one  kind 
of  nerve-bnndle  to  another,  that  is,  from  the  nerves  of  sensation 
to  those  of  modoD,  and  etce  verta :  in  this  way  reSex  actions 
are  originated.  Other  cells  transmit  the  operation  of  the  nerves 
to  the  gland-substance,  in  order  to  produce  seoretioiie  from  the 
blood.  The  secretion  of  tears  and  saliva  (as  the  conseqaence 
of  external  objects)  is  explicable  on  the  same  principle.  Large 
masses  of  small  cells  (as  Id  the  case  of  the  corpora  quadrigemeua 
and  the  optic  thalami)  are  necessary  in  order  to  call  forth  the 
sensations  of  light  and  colour;  so  that  these  may  produce  sach 
sensations  even  without  the  co-operation  of  the  eyes  and  the 
optic  nerves,  as  is  often  the  case  in  congestion  of  the  brain. 
Similar  masses  are  fonnd  in  conneotion  with  the  nerves  of 
hearing  and  smelling.'  From  these  facts  it  follows  inconteetibly, 
that  the  operation  of  the  ganglionic  cells,  so  far  as  the  lower 
region  of  feeling  is  conoemed,  is  independent  and  central; 
while  the  activity  of  the  primitive  nerves  and  commissures  is 
elementary  and  snhordioate.  A  similar  relation  appears  to  exist 
in  reference  to  the  organs  of  the  higher  intelligence :  '  Millions 
of  small  connected  cells  (Wagner  says),  in  layers  of  various 
thioknssB,  line  the  outside  of  the  hemispheres.    Millions  of 
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fine  fibres  spring  out  of  them,  and  form  the  white  sabstaDce 
□f  the  brain.  These  fibres  conduct  all  tbe  impulses  of  tfae 
senses  to  tbe  cells  ronnd  tbe  surface,  and  carry  awa;  the 
impulses  of  the  will  from  those  cells  to  tbe  periphery.'  Wagner, 
therefore,  calls  these  cells  psychical  calls,  and  remarks  that 
if  we  can  speak  of  tbe  seat  of  a  soul  at  all  in  a  pbynologicul 
sense,  these  cells  must  be  it,  as  they,  are  the  last  point  of 
connection  between  the  anatomical  Derre-elements  and  the 
consciousness.  At  least  it  can  be  shewn  that,  in  the  creation 
of  perceptions  and  other  purely  mental  processes,  those  cell* 
round  the  surface  are  in  action  *  Whether  they  are  so  to  the 
very  last  point,  we  cannot  say,  fbr  there  is  still  one  objectioD 
remaining,  ^z.,  that  in  the  anknown  basis  of  the  brain  there 
may  yet  lie  some  single  organ  of  great  importance  to  which  the 
cells  at  the  surface  are  attendants.  Wagner,  however,  cites  the 
following  facts  to  the  contrary :  Ist.  Wherever  these  cells  are 
largely  distributed,  mental  distnrbanoea  in  proportion  always 
take  place.  All  pathological  experiences  confirm  this,  partioa- 
lariy  insanity.  2nd.  That  it  is  only  when  disturbances  do  take 
place  in  these  cells,  either  directly,  as  in  inflammation,  brain 
fever,  &o.,  or  indirectly,  as  in  lesion  or  pressure,  that  mental 
disturbances  can  uniformly  be  detected.  3rd.  That  no  more 
certain  cause  of  mental  affection  is  known,  as,  e.g.,  where  any 
other  parts  of  tbe  brain  are  injured,  without  the  sympathy  of 
the  cellular  substance  referred  to  being  awakened  by  it. 
4ith.  Well-known  observations  on  animals,  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  brain  has  been  cut  away  in  slices,  confirm  all  this. 
Wagner  has  convinced  himself,  by  observation,  that  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  idiotcy  [in  tbe  human  subject  ?]  or  insenEibility 
in  animals,  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  tbe  cellular  surfaoe 
has  been  removed  [or  congeuitally  injured  ?].  From  all  wbiob, 
bis  own  and  Husobke'B  obaervations,  he  has  deduced  the 
following  principle :  The  increase  of  tbe  convolutions,  and  their 
more  vigorous  folding,  consist  simply  in  the  increase  of  the 
cells  which  are  embedded  in  the  grey  matter.  The  region  of 
tbe  forehead,  and  the  sides  and  upper  portions  of  tbe  cerebrum, 
shew  more  numerous  convolutions  in  tbe  case  of  men  of  high 
•  The  italics  are  crars. 
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intelligenoe.  Finally,  the  brain  is  a  highly  complex  organ; 
it  coneiets  of  nnmeroua  protninent  apparatuses  and  ooDdaoting 
wires,  like  the  network  of  telegraphs,  whose  millions  of  atations 
fitand  in  conneotjon  with  each  other,  and  which  all  have  their 
central  office  in  the  oonscioueness.  It  is  qnite  clear  that  the 
most  recent  anatomical  investigations  can  shew  ao  one  single 
point  in  which  all  the  impreesions  converge,  and  from  which 
the  impulses  take  their  start.  To  whatever  extent  the  atomistic 
philosophy  [materialistic?]  requires  this,  it  fails  at  present  of 
support  on  physiological  grounds. 

"  We  may  remark  as  a  corollary,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
perfect  simplicity  of  the  soqI  cannot  he  affirmed  on  anatomical 
gronnds.  The  opposite  view,  on  the  other  hand,  gains  strength, 
viz.,  that  the  soul  is  a  real  existence,  involving  a  space-relation, 
like  all  other  realitiee ;  and  that  the  fact  of  an  invisible  pnea- 
matical  body,  which  has  been  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the 
empirics  of  onr  day,  is  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
from  the  plain  intimation  of  palpable  physiological  facts." 

So  much  for  iFichte,*  and  his  very  suggestive  appeal  to 
physiology  in  favour  of  his  somewhat  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory views.  We  deem  them  so,  as  appealing  to,  rather  than 
admitting  the  guidance   of,  physiology.     Exception  must  be 

"  Perhaps  the  most  characterisdo  part  at  his  psjcholo^  ib  the  doctrine  of 
the  prectnueuiuf,  OB  distingniahBd  bora  the  eomcioae,  or  ordioary  life  of  the 
soul,  involying  *  the  view  already  alloded  to,  which  regards  the  Bool  >8  "  tha 
rormative  principle"  of  the  body.  How  this  doctrine  is  sought  to  be  estahltehed, 
qaan  scientifically,  we  may  jost  sketch,  as  a  good  example  of  the  nuxed  fonna 
of  reawjaisg  sanctioned  by  this  school:  It  being  asBDined  bypothetically  that 
this  precDQBcioas  life  of  the  sonl  (to  which  are  rafeirsd  all  the  inttiru^vt  adioni 
and  all  the  tnnoZuntory  workings  of  the  intelligence)  iB  both  oapable  of 
exhibiting  phenomena  which  altogether  transcend  its  ordinary  and  conacions 
powers,  and  of  operating  in  thiB  way  taihout  organic  eondUioat,  the  appeal  to 
BCienoe  ia  favonr  of  the  doctrine  is  made  in  this  wine :  Sii  W.  Hamilton  many 
years  ago  pointed  ont  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  process  of  laterti  thoufflU  slwayB 
going  on  more  or  less  energetically  in  the  sonl;  and  certain  pbyBiologiBta 
hare  referred  soah  phenomena  to  what  they  haTe  termed  vmoiueioai  cere- 
bratioB!  whilst  Dr.  Laycook  baB  brought  them  nnder  the  general  category 
of  refiex  adumt,  &c. — hence,  it  is  argued,  "  we  may  regard  the  whole  theory 
of  the  preconscions  life  of  the  soul  as  having  a  large  basis  both  of  fact  and 
authority  to  rest  npon."  But  what  becomes  of  preconstuons  life  of  the  kkiI 
if  it  be  roferrible  to  reflex  nervous  action  ? 
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taken,  for  example,  to  the  oonclnsioa  set  forth,  and  do  less  to 
-  the  gronnd  on  vhioh  ostensibly  it  is  set  forth,  in  the  conoluding 
paragraph.  It  may  not  be  consequential  to  deny  that  the  BOol 
may  be  a  real  existenoe;  bnt  as  to  its  involving  a  "space- 
relation,"  oompalibly  vhh  the  notion  of  its  sssuming  "  an 
invisible  pnenmatical  body,"  this  is  evidently  a  mere  hypothesia, 
not,  as  yet,  rendered '  probable  ttom  palpable  phystologioal  foots.' 
There  are  various  other  points  on  vhioh,  like  hia  translator 
Morell,  and  the  new  school  of  psyohologists  generally,  Ficht«, 
while  appealing  to,  overrides  the  practical  and  soientifio  side 
of  the  questions  he  discnsees.  The  facts  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission,  and  other  material  elements  in  the  formation  of 
individual  character,  are  unworthy  the  consideration  of  this 
class  of  philosophers.  It  is  "  the  plastic  power  of  the  sool 
trhich  operates  with  an  individualising  force  npon  the  body- 
and  the  more  powerful  the  soul,  i.e.,  the  more  decidedly  it  comes 
forth  as  mind,  the  more  peculiar  and  characteristio  is  tfa« 
organism  in  physiognomy  and  ezpres^on."  (See  the  Ghaptei 
on  the  Essential  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul.)  Despite, 
however,  such  inoongruiljes,  and  irreconcilable  in  some  important 
respects  as  even  this  phase  of  mental  philosophy  seems  with  the 
teachings  or  tendencies  of  positive  science  in  these  days,  still 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  being,  by  virtue  of  the  very  appeal  it 
does,  however  obliquely,  make  to  science,  far  in  advance  of  the 
speculative  Metaphysics  which  professes  to  treat  it  with  contempt. 
There  are  two  modem  English  writers  on  psychology  who 
have  made  the  appeal  to  science  in  a  more  eystemstio  and 
direct  manner,  and  to  whose  works,  without  being  able,  or 
thinking  it  necessary  to  notice  them  bore,  we  would  refer  the 
reader — Mr.  Alexander  Btun  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Both 
these  writers  have  been  styled  materialiitic  by  the  pnrelj 
speculative  philosophers,  inasmuch  as  they  view  mental  phe- 
nomena not  wholly  from  the  abstract  side,  but  regard  tbem  in 
their  necessary  and  essential  dependence  on  physical  conditions. 
The  same  charge  can  scarcely  in  fairness  be  brought  against 
Fiohte,  whose  unique  utterance  we  have  chosen  as  perhaps  more 
suggestive  in  several  respects  than  any  English  one  on  the 
same  side. 
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It  seems  time  now  to  approach  the  enbjeot  £rom  the  other, 
the  phyBJologioal  or  scientific  eide;  to  ask  wbat  the  men  of 
Boieace  geQerally,  the  phyfiiologists  especially,  have  done  towards 
reooDoiling  the  phenomeaa  called  mental  or  psychological  with 
those  coDsidered  nervous,  functional,  or  organic.  Various 
scattered  and  fragmentary  oontribntioDS  have  been  made  of  late 
years  to  this  side  of  the  desiderated  connection,  by  physicians 
or  Biirgeoaa,  as  Sir  H.  Holland,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  &o.;  bat  of 
attempts  to  develop  a  system,  of  systematic  endeavoors  to 
enclose  the  whole  ground,  we  know  of  none,  till  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Layoock's  elaborate  work  in  I860.* 

Opinions  may  differ — though  ws  have  met  witb  no  great 
differences  aa  yet — as  to  the  value  of  this  work  in  certain 
directions ;  but  few  readers  of  it,  we  should  think,  will  dispute 
that  it  is  written  on  a  very  bad  plan,  if  plan  that  can  be  called 
which  embraces  under  a  great  variety  of  headings  a  mass  of 
disjointed  observations,  or  what  to  the  unguided  reader  must 
seem  such.  And  this  blemish  is  not  a  little  aggravated  by  the 
inordinate  repetition  of  technical  terms,  and  the  use  of  new 
words,  in  whiob  the  author  has  revelled  seemingly,  rather  than 
moderately  indulged.  The  last  is  a  kind  of  fault  whiob  in 
another  might  be  set  down  to  a  weakness,  but  in  our  author's 
case  is  due,  probably,  to  over-refinement :  it  is  not  the  less 
a  repulsive  feature,  however,  in  a  book  which  professes  to  address 
not  exclusively  either  the  philosopher  or  the  physician,  but  tho 
student  also.  Again,  there  is  no  proper  distinction,  as  we 
should  expect  from  its  title  and  professed  purpose,  between  that 
part  of  the  work  which  treats  more  specially  of  mental  phe- 
nomena in  their  relations  to  scieutifio  and  physiological  data, 
and  that  which,  conversely,  adapts  or  correlates  the  facts  or 
infereooes  of  science  to  the  doctrines  of  philosophy.  We  miss 
something  distinctive,  which  ought  to  stamp  the  whole  as  the 
ntterance  of  the  philosopher  who  is  besides,  and  specially,  the 

*  Mind  and  Brain :  or  the  CorreltUiont  of  CbnicununeN  and  Organitation  : 
teUh  their  ap^icaliont  to  PhUotophy,  Zoology,  Fhytioloffy,  MsjOal  Pathology,  and 
&e  Pradice  of  Medicine.  By  ThomM  Laycock,  M.D.,  F.R.B.E.,  &e.,  &»., 
FroAwoT  of  the  Practice  of  M«didne,  and  LBOtnrer  on  liedieai  F*j<^Mkiffy  in 
tbe  UniTonitf  of  Bdiulmrgh.    Ed.  and  Lond,,  1S60. 
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phyBiologist  and  the  medical  psychologist;  and  if  we  excqit 
the  last  third  of  the  second  volame  perhaps,  and  the  several 
allusions  to  Dr.  Layoock's  scattered  papers,  there  is  notbii^ 
distinctive  in  the  nork  to  stamp  it  as  one  which  might  not  have 
emanated  from  a  clever  and  laborioas  stndeDt  of  the  mixed 
scienoea — from  a  Bain,  a  Morell,  or  a  G,  H.  Lewes,  instead 
of  the  Fiofessor  of  the  Fractice  of  Medicine  in  the  Uoivereity 
of  Edinburgh.  Its  doctrine,  no  doubt,  is  ingenionsly  com- 
prehensive; but  it  is  proportionately  obscure.  The  style  is  at 
once  stilted  and  involved,  and  the  matter  tautological  in  tlie 
extreme.  Considerable  part — we  had  almost  said  the  greater 
part — of  these  two  closely  printed  volumes  consists  of  the  same 
ideas,  for  the  most  part  psychological  and  transcendental, 
presented  and  represented  in  different  connections  and  under 
varying  conditions,  generally  vrithont  any  really  new  result; 
yet  so  metamorphosed,  or  tacked  on  to  other  topics,  that  (be 
general  reader  fails  even  to  recognise  them  as  the  old  friendi 
with  the  new  faces  that  the  author  doubtless  intends  them  to 
appear.  As  we  learn  from  an  index  at  the  beginning,  some 
275  authorities,  or  thereby,  are  referred  to,  some  of  them  many 
times  over,  and  both  volumes  teem  with  quotations,  which  are 
aomedmes  introduced  without  very  decided  point,  not  assisting 
the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  inferences  presumedly  deducible ;  tad 
on  many  points,  chiefly  of  metaphyaico- psycho  logical  dispute, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  gather,  from  the  large  use  the  author 
makes  of  such  varied  authority,  to  what  views  he  himself  leuUi 
or  whether  he  means  purposely  to  leave  his  readers  to  balanoe 
these  authorities,  and  draw  what  conclusions  seem  to  them  the 
best  supported.  For  the  most  part.  Dr.  Laycook.  speaks 
indistinctly,  except  in  the  appendix  to  the  whole,  where,  very 
properly  and  &irly,  as  between  himself  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  be 
vindicates  his  claims  as  the  "  Discoverer  "  (perhaps  it  were  more 
gracious  to  say,  the  first  distinct  enunciator)  of  "  the  law  of 
unconscious  cerebration," — a  most  important  physiolo^ctl 
principle,  to  the  psychological  bearings  of  which  we  have  ■* 
least  alluded  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Layoock's 
woi^  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  one ;  but  it  is  of  extremely 
detached  interest,  and  has,  to  us  we  confess,  all  the  appesraiioe 
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of  httving  been  compiled  fauniedl;  from  a  moss  of  miBcellaneotiB 
notes — of  great  yalue  in  themeelTes,  as  notes — which  the 
accomplished  antbor  has  been  collecting  probably  for  many 
years,  and  of  which  we  cannot  but  think  he  might  have  made 
a  better  nae.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  is  unreadable  aa 
a  whole.  We  have  seen  several  Dodces  of  it,  but  none  that 
attempts  to  grapple  with  it  analytically ;  nor  shall  we  now  face 
the  Heroolean  task  of  putting  into  common  coberenoe  this 
remarkable  omnium  gatherum  of  metapbysica  and  all  the  ologieg. 

We  fftucy  it  will  be  the  general  opinion  of  bis  admireA,  that 
Dr.  Laycook  has  been  happier  in  his  shorter  and  more  syuthetie 
published  utterances.  We  have  perused  with  different  feelings 
than  those  we  have  been  expressing,  several  of  the  separata 
papers  (in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review  chiefly)  to  wbicb  he  makes  general  reference ;  and  there 
is  now  before  us  a  comprehensive  and  comprehensible  essay, 
in  the  shape  of  an  "  Introdnotory  Address,"*  which  appeared 
about  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  work  in  question,  in 
which  he  gives  some  acconut  of  his  book  and  a  summary  of  bis 
views,  so  far,  on  psychological  physiology,  or  "medical  psycho- 
logy." From  this  deliverance  we  may  appropriately  quote 
certain  connected  passages.  And  first,  let  us  hear  Dr.  Laycock 
on  his  own  book : 

"  The  text  book  (as  he  now  calls  Mind  and  Brain)  ia 
necessarily  encyclopffidic  in  its  character,  to  meet  the  present 
aspects  of  mental  science.  [This  is  scarcely  consistent,  however, 
with  the  pretensions  advanced  for  it  elsewhere,  or  vrith  the 
character  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it.]  It  flrst  develops  an 
appropriate  method;  for  without  this  neither  progress  nor  a 
useful  arrangement  of  what  is  known  is  possible.  Tt  then 
summarizes  the  results  of  experience,  whether  attained  by 
common  sense  or  metaphysical  inquiries,  with  a  view  to  the 
elimination  of  principles.  Proceeding  from  these  as  a  starting 
point,  it  teaches  the  fundamental  correlations  of  the  physical, 

*  The  Sxm\Hjic  Flaet  tmd  Friva^a  of  Mtdie<d  Ptytht^ogy !  (m  Iviroduebtry 
Addrtn.  By  T.  I^joocb,  M.D.,  &e.,  &c  Beprinted  from  the  EMnbvr]^ 
MtdicaUoumti,  Jnne,  1861. 
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Tita],  aod  mental  fbroes  and  lavs,  under  the  two  heads  of 
teleoto^  and  biology.  These  aabjeota  occapy  the  first 
volnme." 

Which  volume,  we  may  jnst  remark,  is  the  more  unreadable 
of  the  two,  being  wanting,  so  far  aa  ne  can  find,  in  that  "  naeful 
arrangement "  on  which  the  author  oongratnlatea  himself. 

"  In  the  second  volume  (he  continues),  the  principlee  and  Ian 
thns  evolved  are  applied  to  the  development  of  a  scientifio  psycho- 
logy in  the  first  place,  and  then  of  a  mental  physiology  and 
organology.  In  this  part  of  the  work  [which  is.  we  consider, 
the  best  part  of  it  decidedly]  all  the  more  recent  disooveriea  in 
natural  history  and  zoology,  in  comparative  anatomy,  in  tbe 
development,  atmoture,  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  systoD, 
and  in  mental  pfayuology  and  pathology,  find  their  appropriate 
place.  By  this  plan  the  study  of  tbe  conneotioD  of  Uie  body 
and  mind  is  placed  on  the  broadest  acientifio  basis,  and  tbe  work 
is  made  to  constitute  a  systematic  summary  of  our  presest 
knowledge  of  life  and  orgaoisstion  and  thought  in  their  recd- 
procal  relations." 

As  we  hinted,  the  encyclopaedic  character  given  to  it  is 
perhaps  a  little  inconsistent  with  such  a  "  systematic  summary " 
as  is  here  claimed  for  tbe  work ;  but  such  has  been  tbe 
author's  grand  aim,  and  this  programme  may  perhaps  aeaist 
the  casual  reader  of  Mittd  and  Brain.  As  to  his  genenl 
views,  take  the  following  connected  paaaages  from  the  body  of 
the  same  paper. 

"  Physiological  psychology  is  only  of  recent  origin,  and  ba 
arisen  concurrently  with  the  advances  made  in  neurology.  It 
bas  been  cultivated  in  two  modes,  viz.,  as  a  department  of  tbe 
science  of  life  [physiology],  and  as  a  system  of  philosopby. 
Of  late  years,  eminent  pbysioians  and  surgeons  (as  Sir  fi< 
Holland,  &e.)  have  cultivated  psychology  from  a  pbyaiol<^io^ 
starting  point  These,  however,  have  not  developed  a  systeBt 
but  have  rather  leaned  to  speculative  psychology  [msU- 
physios]  as  the  basis  of  their  researches.  Tbe  school  of 
phrenological  psychology  is  also  of  this  class,  hat  it  claims  to 
be  systematic.     Under  Gall  and  Sporzheim  it  sprang  ^ 
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other  soienoea  of  life,  out  of  medicine ;  and  if  it  bad  remained 
.  in  connection  vitli  medicine  it  might  have  attained  as  high  a 
position  as  an;  of  them.  But  nnfortunately  for  its  piogress,  it 
iras  too  quickly  severed  from  the  medical  sciences  and  conati- 
tnted  into  a  distinct  and  popular  art,  as  cranioscopy.  The 
practice  of  it  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  persoos  either,  ibr  the 
most  part,  devoid  of  physiological  training,  or  else  who  had  a 
stronger  bias  towards  philosophy  than  biology.  In  this  vay 
it  became  wholly  unscientific,  or  took  an  ethical  and  philo- 
sophical development,  and  its  progress  consequently,  as  one  of 
the  biological  sciences,  was  checked.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
phrenology  has  bardly  made  any  progress  as  a  science  since 
the  days  of  its  founders ;  and  not  to  advance  is  to  recede.  .  .  . 

"  Looking  at  the  position  of  psychology  proper,  it  is  clear 
that  medical  psyobology  must  take  an  independent  place 
between  biology  on  the  one  hand,  and  metaphysics  on  the 
other.  It  cannot  ignore  the  vast  labours  of  the  metaphysi- 
cians ;  it  mast  of  necessity  take  in  all  that  biology  has  accom- 
plished. Hence  its  method  must  be  eclectic,  to  the  end  that 
every  solid  result  of  every  kind  of  enquiry  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  its  Bcientifio  and  practical  development.  It  must 
virtually  be  a  science  of  mind  developed  as  a  science  of  life.  Or, 
briefly,  medical  psychology  must  be  cultivated  independently 
as  a  positive  and  practical  science,  and  not  as  a  mere  offset 
from  specolative,  metaphysical,  oi  philosophical  systems  of 
psychology 

"  Medical  psychology  affirms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
physiology,  that  no  change  whatever  arises  in  the  consciousDess 
without  a  corresponding  change,  or  series  of  changes,  of  some 
kind  in  the  organism.  ...  In  this  particular  medical  psychology 
differs  wholly  from  speculative  psychology  (which  expressly  ex- 
eludes  this  inquiry),*  and  follows  therein  its  own  independent 
coarse ;  for  it  teaches  that,  devoid  of  this  knowledge,  we  can 
never  attain  to  a  science  of  consciousness  at  all — that  is,  to  a 

•  From  k  foregoing  part  of  onr  papar,  it  will  ba  aecn  that  tliiB  does  not 
furly  apply  to  the  phase  even  presnmedl]'  apecnlatiTe  pafchid<%7  h«« 
wsnined  in  the  bands  of  oertain  of  its  latei  expoonden. 
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knowledge  of  the  otder  of  vital  erenta,  in  virtue  of  wbiob  those 
changes  in  the  consciousness  known  as  pleasure,  pain,  dedre, 
aversion,  perception,  thought,  impulse,  paseioD,  will,  and  the  Uke, 
arise,  are  intensified,  are  disordered,  or  cease.  Neither,  devoid 
of  this  fundamental  baais,  can  we  have  anj  suGGcient  theory  of 
neuralgia  or  melancholia,  of  delirium,  or  of  ioBanity,  or  of  tbe 
influence  of  climate,  diet,  regimen,  and  drugs  on  tbe  mental 
powers ;  nor  can  we  estahlieb  otherwise  a  scientifio  basis  ki 
mental  hjgiene  and  mental  training,  or  education.  In  shoit, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relations  of  vital  and 
mental  changes,  no  practical  mental  science  is  possible,  and 
therefore  no  true  medical  psychology. 

"  While  we  atBrm  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  obanget 
in  tbe  organisation  coincide  with  mental  changes,  we  are  not 
materialistic ;  on  tbe  contrary,  we  postulate  Force  as  tbe  first  of 
these  changes.  It  is  not  matter,  but  the  forces  of  matter  as  muii- 
fested  in  living  things,  upon  which  these  changes  immediate); 
depend.  This  general  principle  only  affirms  a  recognised 
general  law  of  creation.  Ceaseless  change  within  the  limits  of 
its  laws  is  tbe  order  of  creation.  When  the  changes  cease 
which  constitute  the  phenomena  of  life,  it  ia  death.  But  still 
this  is  only  a  change  in  tbe  mode  of  being ;  and  if  medial 
psychology  do  not  follow  the  inquiry  further,  it  is  because  il 
recognises  the  impossibility  of  any  scientifio  inquiry  boinS 
instituted  in  that  direction.  Tbe  order  of  phenomena  beyond 
the  grave  is  matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  science  or  observatioo. 

"  Tbe  unity  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  oonsoionsaess  in 
man  implies  a  unity  of  forces  and  laws.  Hence  the  laws  of  tbe 
mental  and  vital  forces  should  correlate  each  other.  Now  tbe 
highest  development  of  consciousness  is  the  reason,  or  a  kuov- 
ing  direction  of  all  tbe  powers  to  tbe  attainment  of  deeited  oi 
desireable  ends ;  consequently,  the  laws  of  reason  itself  nnut 
be  correlative  with  tbe  laws  of  life  and  organisation.  But  the 
converse  of  this  proposition  is  also  true,  so  that  the  ^^ 
oiples  of  biology  must  correlate  the  principles  of  meotsl 
science." 

Now,  all  this  is  very  intelligible,  and  in  tbe  main  commui^ 
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the  BBBent  of,  probably,  most  pbysiologists  wbo  bare  directed 
tbeir  attention  to  the  Bcbject.  In  the  laet  paragraph  we  have 
the  special  point  of  departure  of  this  paychologico-biologioal 
inquiry  clearly  atated ;  it  is  the  text,  as  it  were,  of  Dr.  Lay- 
oock'a  systematic  work.  That  the  laws  of  reason  itself  moBt  be 
correlative  with  the  laws  of  life,  there  is  no  dispute,  let  ua 
assume,  on  the  physiological  side ;  and  it  is  also  admitted  in 
the  general,  that  the  principles  of  biology  ought  to  correlate 
the  principles  of  mental  science.  But  now  cornea  the  problem, 
how,  in  the  present  conflicting  state  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
medicine,  this  can  he  shown.  The  approaches  made  on  tlie 
philosophical  aide  have  been  inadequate  to  show  it.  le  it 
possible,  then,  systematically  to  show  it  from  the  biological 
side  ? — t.  e.,  taking  the  facts  and  infereuces  of  all  that  pertains 
to  the  science  of  life  along  with  us  in  our  use  of  the  psycho- 
logical phenomena.  This  is  the  special  question  which  "Di, 
Layoock  baa  attempted  to  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  and  we 
have  to  ask — Has  the  system  developed  in  hia  work  proved 
equal  to  that  conclusion  ?  And  the  auswer  is  very  decidedly 
in  the  negative.  The  system  he  has  developed  fails,  very  much 
because  it  m  a  system.  The  problems  to  be  solved  are  not  ripe 
for  Buoh  a  system,  so  to  speak.  The  question  at  present  is 
rather,  how  far  the  principles  of  physiology  can  he  ascertained 
to  eorrelate  the  priociples  of  mental  science ;  and  so  far  as  the 
"  principles  "  of  both,  or  of  either,  arc  unsettled  or  unfinished, 
just  so  far  is  a  complete  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  cor- 
relations of  consciousness  and  organization,  such  as  Dr.  Lay- 
cook  has  eliminated,  premature.  And  if  this  be  true,  it  may 
partly  account  for  what  we  have  already  commented  on,  and 
which  is  perhaps  not  wholly  due  to  the  author's  involved  and 
tautological  style — the  unreadahleness  as  a  whole  of  bis  ambi- 
tious book.  "  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  (be  sayti,- 
in  his  paper  we  have  been  quoting  quoad  his  greater  work)  how 
simple  are  Uie  general  laws  common  to  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  (those  of  the  vital,  and  those  of  the  mental  forces 
and  manifestations),  and  how  capable  they  are  of  application  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  changes  in  both  health  and  disease,  and 
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whether  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  Bat  to  attain  this  oleaz  vinr 
Te  mast  take  a  vide  sweep  of  the  horizon  of  life." 

Now,  it  is  just  this  must  give  ua  paase — the  *'  wide  sweep," 
the  application  to  an  infinite  Tariety  of  changes.  So  long  as  we 
confine  out  sarwj  to  a  lew  general  laws,  it  can  he  shown,  proved, 
or  rendered  morally  certain,  that  they  are  common  to  the  two 
olaasea  of  phenomena;  and  for  our  individual  part  we  don't 
much  doubt  what  Dr.  Laycook  helieves,  viz.,  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  oonscionsness  and  organization  are  corrdated. 
What  we  deny  is,  that  it  is  at  present  possihle  to  trace  these 
oorrelationa  thronghont,  or  beyond  the  generals ;  and  what  we 
very  much  douht  is,  whether  saoh  a  demonstratiou  as  Dr.  Lay- 
cock  has  attempted  in  Mind  and  Brain  can  maob  assist  ns 
beyond  these  generals.  It  is  when  he  gets  within  them  thai  ba 
strands  often  on  the  very  shoals  he  keeps  buoying,  so  to  speak: 
vithoQt  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it — of  oourse,  he  does  not  think 
BO — Dr.  Xaycook  gets  positively  metaphi/sical  in  those  partionlu 
"  correlations  "  of  his.  He  rides  them  to  death  in  pursuit  of 
this  Bystem-~a  system  that  Bhall  unravel  the  chain  that  niiu 
&om  the  extreme  end  of  consciousness  to  the  limits  of  organiza- 
tion. These  arbitrary,  undemonstrated,  and,  as  we  hold,  still 
nndemonstrable,  particular  "  correlationa  "  be  dignifies  with  the 
appellation  of  "  laws."  He  confounds  analogy  with  correlation 
too. 

In  view  of  some  such  paper  as  the  present,  in  which  Dr. 
Laycock's  work  demanded  notice  as  being  the  only  systematio 
one  from  the  biological  side  of  the  inquiry,  we  had  marked  t 
number  of  passages  in  consecutive  illustration ;  but,  on  refleo- 
lion,  abandon  the  idea  of  qlioting  them  now,  as  it  seems  scarcely 
either  fair  or  satisfactory,  without  undertaking  a  systematio 
review,  to  depart  from  the  "general  notice"  tone  of  these 
remarks.  Xx)ath,  however,  to  leave  it  without  tendering  * 
sample  of  so  remarkable  a  treatise,  we  cite  a  passage  which  is 
(o  he  found  at  p.  61-9  of  the  second  volume,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter  headed  "  Fundamental  Correlationa  ofthehata 
tjf  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Lawa  of  Thought": — 

"413.    The  development  of  the  organic  basis  of  theviul 
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powers,  and  the  evolntion  of  the  Bubstrata,  of  the  knowiDg 
faculties,  both  follow  the  same  law.  First  we  see  the  simplest 
erolntioii  of  the  oombiDed  actioD  to  unity  of  the  various  funda- 
mental processes  whereby  life  is  maintained  in  an  organism  of 
the  simplest  fbrm,  as  a  zooid  or  polype.  Then,  as  we  ascend 
the  scale,  and  differentiation  of  tissue  takes  place,  there  is  a 
oorrelative  manifestaUon  of  the  fundamental  or  teleiotio*  ideas, 
and  iostdncts  of  plants  or  animals  appear,  with  their  appropriate 
instrnments  and  vital  subslralum.  As  we  asoend  still  higher 
in  animal  life,  the  instincts  gradually  lose  their  unknow- 
ing character,  and  the  mental  faculties  emerge,  with  their 
appropriate  organic  basis  in  the  enoephalon,  and  their  appro- 
priate vital  mechanism  or  instrnments.  Finally,  with  the 
highest  evolntion  of  the  biotio  [biological]  ideas  we  find  man  in 
his  highest  development,  evincing  in  arts  and  science  the  results 
of  the  operation  of  mental  powers,  which  in  the  lowest  animals 
are  purely  instinotive,  in  the  lowest  organisms  simply  vital 
processes.  The  derivative  teleiotio  ideas  have  become  completed 
as  noetic  [intellectual]  ideas  or  cognitions.     The  intellect  is 


[From  this  mark  what  follows.] 

"414.  Henoe  it  follows,  that,  while  every  fiindamental 
intuition,  as  the  correlative  of  s  teleiotic  idea,  is  the  neotic 
basis  of  a  corresponding  mental  faculty  so-called,  or  group  of 
faculties,  it  is  also  the  evolutional  cause  of  a  corresponding 
enoephalio  tissue,  or  group  of  tissues — i.  e.,  of  their  vital 
substratum— together  with  the  corresponding  mechanism  of 
external  relations  constructed  to  be  in  affinity  with  external 
phenomena,  viz.,  the  organs  of  the  senses.  And  as  these 
various  machinery  are  developed  and  worked  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  evolution  of  casual  ideas  (IdS  sqq.),  and  all 
their  vital  processes  are  dependent  thereon,  however  contingent 
and  variable  they  may  be,  the  fondamental  intuitions  become 
evolved  into  experience,  the  formularised  resnlts  of  which  con- 
stitute a  corresponding  science  end  art,  or  gronp  of  them. 
This  doctrine,  therefore,  of  correlative  biotic  [physiological] 

*  A  new  word,  sb  he  elBewbere  tells  m,  "  from  tiXiioc  (derivatiTB  of  rtXof} 
sumnui»,perfeetus." 
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and  D«otic  [intelleotnal]  evolntioo,  is  the  basis,  on  the  one 
band,  of  a  eoience  of  Mbhtal  Oboanoqsapht,  and  on  tbe 
other  band,  of  a  soience  of  Induction.  Without  the  mental 
causes  operating  as  biotio  ideas,  there  can  be  no  deTelopment 
of  a  proper  suhitratum ;  without  tbe  oorrelative  tuhatratutn, 
there  oah  be  no  manifeBtatioo  of  mental  power,  and  no  cogni- 
tioDB,  whether  primary  or  deri?ative." 

This  passage,  the  latter  paragraph  of  it  especially,  which 
presumedly  contains  the  gist  of  what  the  anther  would  be  at, 
is  a  very  characterietio  one.  Numbers  of  paasages  very  mach 
like  it  occur  throughout  tbe  work — like  it  in  their  general  style, 
and  like  it  in  the  style  of  their  ratiocination.  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  certain  vital  tubsiratum,  which  the  author  mokes  mnoh 
of  throogbout,  acts  here  the  part  of  a  fundamental  principle. 
Greet  confusion  of  idea  attends  tbe  use  frequently  made  of  it; 
and  this  is,  indeed,  inevitable,  seeing  that  this  same  "  vital 
Bobstratum  "  has  usually  been  taken  by  the  metaphysicians  as 
an  immaterial  substance,  or  the  mind  itself.  Dr.  I^ycook  may, 
indeed,  say  that  his  substratum  is  not  the  same  aa  that  of  the 
metaphysicians.  In  fact  he  does  say  bo,  in  tbe  first  chapter  of 
this  second  volume ;  but  his  exposition  of  the  matter  amounts 
to  tbe  institution  of  a  dlBtinction  without  establishing  a  differ- 
ence.* To  him  the  mhstratum  on  which  he  founds  may 
convey  a  sahstantial  idea,  bat  the   case  must  obviously  be 

*  He  Mji,  p.  3,  "  In  all  inetapby sioiol  diMOSaioDB,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
B  tvitttratma  of  codbcIdiu  states  is  aver  present ;  and  do  nhat  we  will,  we 
most  call  it  gnbtitance  of  some  kind — inunatoriiil,  spiritual,  material.  [A  mani. 
fast  contradiction  in  tenns.}  NeverthelesB,  althongh  we  term  it  substance 
•ud  material,  yet  if  intn'ganic  be  but  an  assemblage  of  forces,  a  forUari,  we 
'  mnst  predicate  the  same  of  the  matter  of  the  bruo,  so  highly  organised  as  it 
is,  and  so  conolndTely  the  seat  of  mind.  But  even  as  an  integration  of 
forces  we  still  most  speak  of  it  aa  a  substance,  in  so  far  aa  its  forces  are  in 
relation  to  onr  states  of  caosciousness  \  for  substance  or  matter  is  fimdament- 
ally  nothing  more  thaji  that  which  is  the  seat  of  motion  to  ends,  of  which 
mind  is  the  source  and  cause.  Hence,  as  a  sdentiflc  question,  the  inquiry 
whether  mind  is  material  or  immaterial,  is  Taluelesa.  With  this  nnderstand- 
Sng  of  the  term,  let  us  now  examine  the  vital  substratum,  &c.  This  examina- 
ion  will  enable  us  to  adopt  a  method,"  &c. — Then  follows,  under  tbe  head 
dll  of  "  ike  ttAgtratum  of  corucient  mind,"  a.  diascrtation  shedding  no  further 
ght  on  this  distinction  without  a  difference. 
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r  opposite  with  his  readers,  just  as  it  strikes  them ; 
and  in  any  view  of  it,  this  is  a  very  flimsy  fandamental  prin- 
ciple on  <ffhioh  to  rest  any  part  whatever  of  a  designedly  sub- 
stantial system,  such  as  our  author  professes  to  have  evoked. 

Again,  it  will  he  seen  that  here  we  are  referred  to  a  previoas 
exposition  (at  paragraph  155,  et  seq.,  in  the  first  volume)  of  a 
law  of  evolution  of  casual  ideas,  e&  wtiich  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, or  "doctrine,"  as  the  author  says,  turns.  But  when  we 
reour  to  what  is  said  in  that  part  of  the  work,  nnder  the  not 
very  conoise  head  of  "  Modes  of  Derivative  Evolution  of  Ideaa 
considered  as  Causes,"  we  find  it  too  indefinite  and  hypothe- 
tical to  deserve  in  any  degree  to  rank  as  a  demonstration  of  a 
law  of  casual  ideas.  The  word  law,  which  should  be  always 
appropriately  and  precisely  applied — which  scientifically  should 
he  held  in  a  certain  sort  of  sacredness — is  here,  as  frequently  else- 
where, abused  by  Dr.  Laycock ;  great  part  of  whose  involved 
language,  like  that  of  the  above  paragraph,  when  evolved, 
proves  to  be  essentially  speculative  or  metaphysical. 

•Sut  though,  as  a  systematio  exposition,  this  work  is  too 
evidently  a  failure,  we  caooot  dismiss  it  without  expressing  the 
sense  we  have  of  its  author's  varied  information  and  general 
accomplishments.  Elsewhere,  perhaps.  Dr.  Laycock  has  been 
happier;  but  as  an  encycloptsdic  book,  this  is  well  worthy  a 
place  on  the  shelves  of  every  physician's  library.  The  general 
medical  reader  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  we  would  advise  to 
peruse  it  from  the  end  towards  the  begioning,  taking  Part  YI. 
("Principles  of  Mental  Organography"),  which  closes  the 
second  volume,  first,  and  so  on  backwards  till  the  first  volnma 
is  reached,  when,  probably,  he  may  feel,  with  us,  that  he  baa 
had  enough  of  Mind  and  Brain. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  subject  in  its  general  relations, 
and  the  result  seems  to  show,  contrary  perhaps  to  common 
expectation  and  belief,  that,  as  yet,  the  advanced  philosophers 
have  done  more  towards  reconciling  the  long  conflicting  pheno- 
mena of  mind  and  organization  than'  the  anatomists  and  phy- 
siologists; that  psychological  physiology  is  indebted  for  its 
present  hopeful  position  more  to  a  Fichte,  a  Mill,  or  a  Spencer, 
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thao  to  a  Holland,  a  Layoook,  or  a  Carpenter.*  That  tbis 
will  be  rerersed  ia  the  fiitare.  however,  saems  certain.  The 
gulf  to  be  bridged  has  already  lost  mach  of  its  breadth  oo 
the  philoBopbioal  side,  and  if  the  work  ia  more  difficult 
and  therefore  prooeeds  slower  from  the  ooientiSo  shore,  it  vill 
prove  more  solid.  Mental  philosophy  is  old,  vital  BOience  ia 
young.  The  doctrines  founded  on  the  assnmod  iodependeot 
essence  and  abetraot  relations  of  the  human  mind,  have  grawn 
into  creeds  which,  in  the  eyes  of  their  disciples,  have  soms- 
thing  awfully  saored  about  them ;  whilst  the  teaohings  and 
tendeooies  of  cerebral  and  comparative  phynology  want  as  yet, 
that  unity  and  nniversality  of  aim — or  cannot  give  adeqaate 
expression  to  a  creed — which  wonld  go  far  to  recommend  tbea 
in  qaarters  where  Uiey  are  still  regarded  as  erode,  valgar,  and 
materialistic.  But  science,  through  its  destined  practical  repre- 
sentative, biology — the  science  of  life  is  the  advancing,  whilst 
mental  science,  or  metaphyaical  philosophy,  its  representaliTe, 
is  the  retiring  power  in  modem  edncation  and  civilization. 

This  fact  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  relatioDS 
assigned  above  to  the  two  udea  of  psychological  phynology- 
AH  feudalisms  must  lay  down  their  barbaric  pomps,  and  snbmit 
to  be  merged  in  the  law  and  order  of  practical  governments. 
Fhiloeophy  is  now  unwillingly  abrogating  the  kind  of  feudal 
reign  she  has  maintained  over  letters  during  the  many  oenturite 
that  have  intervened  betwixt  Tbales,  the  father  of  Greek  speou- 
lation,  and  Kant,  the  last  of  the  great  philosophical  system' 
mcugera.  It  may  be  sad  for  the  romancers  and  dreamers,  bat 
it  ia  true ;  and  hers  and  there  a  dreamer — as  Fiobte,  tba 
younger,  &o.^-throwa  off  the  old  iUusions,  and  rinng  np  Ustms 
to  the  questioning  of  the  iron  reesoner  iScienoe,  till  recognisioS 
in  him  no  longer  an  enemy,  but  a  younger  and  beallbitf 

■  The  latter  ii  to  be  regarded,  however,  m  one  of  those  (kmana  emipiUr*  «^ 
do  little  direotlj  for  the  adTSDCement  of  adenceg  about  whctn  tbcM  ^ 
nothing  orij^nal ;  who  aie  always  "  reconiMling  "  the  foots  of  icienee  wi'a 
the  dominant  thaoltigical  or  aocial  orthodoxy  of  the  day ;  and  who  are  gi"^ 
uttdesigiiedly  perhaps,  to  the  sin  of  literary  piracy.  Dr.  Laycook  hw  Esirlf 
OBtablished  Bach  a  charge  against  Dr.  Carpenter.— Seo  the  Ajipendix  W  ^^ 
and  Brain. 
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brother,  be  takes  bim  by  the  band.  Soon  tbia  young  Soienoe 
will  be  a  man,  and  tben  it  will  be  bia  torn  to  mipport  tbe 
tottering  frame  of  aged  PliiloBOpby.  But  as  yet  the  age  is  more 
or  less  transitional. 

Anguste  Comte  has  laboured  to  Bhow  this  sy«t«matioBlly. 
In  this  country,  bis  views  have  not  met  with  the  attention  or 
acceptance  they  generally  desetre  perbape;  Irat  it  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  recognised  that  he  was  at  least  in  advance  of  his 
time,  and  that,  in  Gomte,  France  baa  stuped  before  both  Ger- 
many and  En^and.  His  elaborate  work,  the  Court  de  Pkih' 
eophie  Positive,  is  well  known  by  mora  than  one  English 
translation,  Uiat  of  the  indefaUgable  G.  H.  Lenres  being  the 
most  concise;  and  there  are  not  a  few  among  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  the  three  countries  (England,  France,  and  Get- 
many)  who  regard  this  work  as  the  greatest  of  onr  centnry. 
Comte  not  only  claims  to  have  discovered  the  great  law  of 
mental  evolution ;  he  has  applied  it  historically,  and,  as  bis 
disciples  believe,  oonclumvely.  The  scope  of  his  positive 
philosophy  is  too  wide  of  oar  subject,  but  as  bewing  upon  part 
of  it,  and  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  paragraph,  we  may 
state,  in  the  words  of  Lewes,  this  law  of  mental  evolution, 
which  is  also,  according  to  Oomte'a  exposition  of  it,  the  law  of 
historical  progression : — 

'*  Every  branch  of  knowledge  passes  anccessively  tbrough 
three  stages :— 1st,  The  supernatural  or  fictitioiK ;  2nd,  The 
tHetaphyaical,  or  abstract;  3rd,  The  positive,  or  scientific. 
'  The  first  is  the  neoeBsary  point  of  departure  taken  by  human 
intelUgence;  the  second  is  merely  a  stage  of  transition  &om 
the  snpamatural  to  the  positive ;  and  the  tiiird  is  the  fixed  and 
definite  condition  in  which  knowledge  is  alono  capable  of  pro- 
gressive development. 

"  In  the  supernatural  stage,  the  mind  seeks  after  causes ; 
aspires  to  know  the  essences  of  things,  and  their  modes  of 
operation.  It  r^;ards  all  efi^cts  as  the  productions  of  super- 
natoral  agents,  whose  intervention  is  the  cause  of  all  apparent 
anomalies  and  irr^ularities.  Nature  is  animated  by  super- 
natural beings.  Every  unusual  phenomenon  is  the  sign  of  the 
pleiuure  or  displeasure  of  some  being  adored  and  propitiated 
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u  a  god.  Th«  loweBt  oondiiion  of  this  ataga  is  that  of  the 
saTsgeB,  viz.,  Fetiobism.  The  highest  oonditioD  is  where  one 
bang  IB  sabfltitated  for  maay  as  the  peraonal  oaoBe  of  the 
phenomena. —  Id  tlie  tnetaphyncal  atoge,  which  ia  only  a 
modifioation  of  the  fonner,  bat  whioh  is  important  as  a  tran- 
mtional  stage,  the  saperDataral  agents  give  way  to  abstract 
foToes  (personi&ed  abstractions),  supposed  to  inhere  in  the 
▼ariouB  Bubstances,  and  ospeble  themselves  of  engendering 
pbenomena.  The  highest  condition  of  this  stage  ia  when  all 
these  forces  are  brought  ander  one  general  force  named  Natore. — 
In  the  potiliva  stage,  the  mind,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  all 
inquiry  into  oa&seB  and  essences,  appUes  itaelf  to  the  observa- 
tion and  oloBsifioBtion  of  laws  which  regulate  eETeots,  i.e.,  the 
invariable  relations  of  snccesuon  and  similitTide  which  all 
things  bear  to  each  other.  The  highest  condilion  of  this  stage 
would  be,  to  be  able  to  present  all  phenomena  as  the  various 
particulars  of  one  general  view," 

Do  we  not  feel  as  if  here,  Comte'a  other  views  apart,  we  hi^ 
touched  the  great  problem  of  our  century  ?  Is  it  not  indeed 
to  this  that  the  various  labours  of  saieoce  are  inscusibly 
tending  ? — to  be  able  to  pregent  all  pketiomena  as  tke  variona 
particulars  of  one  view. 

Meanwhile,  the  more  special  problem  of  pBychological'pby- 
nology  tends  towards  the  solution  it  demands.  It  may  well 
he  questioned  whether,  in  the  phase  through  which  science  gene- 
rally is  DOW  passing,  it  is  longer  possible  to  study  the  pheno- 
moDaofmind  and  those  of  organization  apart;  and,  accordingly,  ' 
the  conviction  that  they  must  be  taken  together  as  particulars 
of  one  general  view,  begins  to  penetrate  Irom  both  sides  :  the 
psychologist  and  the  physiologist  are  approaching  each  other 
apace. 

The  difficulties,  on  the  biological  side  especially,  are  still 
confessedly  great,  and  it  remains  a  question,  by  what  mode  of 
presenlisg  the  facts  and  phenomena  at  his  disposal  the  philo- 
ophioal  physiologist  may  best  smooth  the  way.  We  humbly 
DDoeive  that  the  most  natural  and  simple  plan  is  likely  to  ' 
rove  the  best.  He  should  approach  the  subject  from  the 
liientifio  side,  rather  than — like  Dr.  Laycock  and  others — from 
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the  old  meteph;^oo-psyohologioal  side.  By  way  of  inttoduo- 
tioQ,  what  is  wanted  is,  not  long  dissertationa  "  towards  the 
development  of  an  appropriate  philosophical  method,  with  a 
view  to  the  elimination  of  principles,"  bnt  only,  meanwhile,  a 
concise  and  comprebenure  exposition  of  the  extant  coirelations 
of  science,  philosophy,  and  biological  medicine,  weeded  alike  of 
the  verbatim  deliTerances  of  the  philosophical  system-mongers, 
and  the  scientific  crotchets  of  the  medical  psyobologiste.* 
Then  sboald  follow  a  clear  statement  of  the  most  general  and 
important  principles  npon  which  this  science  of  psychological 
physiology  may  claim  to  found ;  and  the  illostratioD  of  these, 
with  the  amplifiostion  of  the  results  thence  deducihie,  would 
complete  the  simple  plan  of  the  concise  hook  which  is  yet  to  be 
written  towards  reconciling  generally  the  psyobological  and 
phydological  phenomena  from  the  scientific  side. 

As  to  what  these  principles  are  which  sboold  id  this  way 
receive  doe  illustration,  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  farther ; 
bnt  there  is  one  of  such  importance  in  itself,  and  capable 
through  its  illustrations  of  such  practical  conclusions,  that  it 
may  be  noticed.  It  has  reference  to  the  doctrine.  Dr.  Laycock 
deserves  so  much  credit  for  haviog  first  eliminated  distinctly, 
of  tAf  re^x /unction  of  the  cerebrum.  While  every  other  part 
of  the  nervous  system  has  been  credited  with  the  phenomena  of 
reflex  action,  the  brain  proper  alone— the  cerebrum  specially, 
as  the  organ  known  to  be  intimately  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  ideas — the  cerebrum  continued  to  be  viewed,  till  just  tha 
other  day  we  may  say,  as  something  apart,  which  it  was  difficult 
or  impoBsible  to  understand,  whose  special  function  it  was 
perhaps  presumptuous  to  elucidate.  Most  probably,  the  efforts 
of  Goli  and  Spurzheim  to  espound  its  functions  specially  and 
systematically,  tended  to  discourage  further  exploration  in  this 
ticklish  frontier  ground  which  touches  literally  both  the  mental 
and  the  corporeal  ego.  Otherwise  it  seems  strange,  now  that 
it  is  acknowledged,  physiologists  were  so  long  of  coming  to  the 
ample  and  natural  conclusion  that  this  cerebrum,  this  organ  of 

*  Among  the  latter,  e.g.,  the  extrame  tibwb  on  iiuuuiit;,  of  wliicli  Dr. 
ForbeB  Winalow  is  presently  the  represeiitatiTe,  and  of  whicli  Dr.  Laycixik 
^ooMBins  enamoured. 
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micd,  iB  no  exoeption  to  tiie  rest  of  the  nerrons  aystem,  tf 
which  it  is  the  conBammation,  id  the  main  obaraoteiistio  of  » 
developed  nervous  system — reBez  action.  What  must  flow  from 
tbiB  natnial  admission  (taken  in  connection  with  the  dniU^ 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  setni-independence  of  each  of  its 
hemiapheres),  invoIveB  conclusions  more  important  perbapt 
than  most  people  are  aware,  or  at  first  view  ma;  ^pear.  One 
of  these  is,  tbat  the  encephalic  ganglia  may  be  placed  tempo- 
lanly,  partially,  or  wholly,  in  the  condition  of  the  "  true  spinal' 
or  reflex  system,  to  the  suspen^on  of  the  sotion  of  voUtion 
and  oonecionaneae ;  as  conversely,  ideas  may  produce  motioitt 
independently  of  volition,  through  the  cerebrum  exciting  ibo 
spinal  cord  independently  of  the  other  centres.  Now  if  this !« 
true,  it  goes  at  once  to  unravel  nearly  all  the  mystery  of  thoM 
Bo-oalled  "  abnormal  phenomena "  of  the  mind  which  ban 
given  occasion  for  so  much  ingenious  psychological  BpecaU- 
tion — trance,  ooma,  somnambulism,  dreaming,  ghost-seeiii;, 
&c.  Its  applicationa  in  other  directions  and  relatjona  are 
probably  not  less  signifioaut.  Their  elucidation  would  e^M* 
tnally  dispose,  inter  aliti,  of  the  metaphysico-psyofaologinl . 
view  which  represents  the  Boul  as  "  the  formative  prindpls  "  oi 
the  body,  and  explain,  on  scientific  instead  of  speonlative  puo' 
oiples,  the  doctrine  of  the  preconacious  as  diatinguished  from 
the  conscious  or  ordinary  "life  of  the  soul,"  which  is  aooa- 
BpicuouB  part  of  some  modem  psyobologioal  systems.  To  some 
extent  this  has  been  pointed  out  already,  bat  only  casually  un 
incidentally.  When  more  comprebensively  applied,  the  pheoo- 
mena  of  the  reflex  function  of  the  cerebrum — ^involving  tbwe 
of  what  has  been  termed  "  unconscious  cerebration" — will  UM 
to  approximate  mind  and  brain,  to  a  degree  perhaps  net  yrt 
generally  suepected. 

Finally,  as  the  correlative  view  of  such  organic  phflnoiDeD*> 
there  is  the  luminous  priuciple  which  comes  to  us  rather  A^ 
the  psychological  side,  already  alluded  to  as  perhaps  the  idos> 
important  deduction  of  psychological  physiology,  and  ffhioh 
fiude  its  consummation  in  the  dictum  adopted  by  Fichte,  '^' 
the  external  functions  of  the  nervout  system  are  really  MtM 
become  visible.     A  conclusion  to  be  further  arrived  at  by* 
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correlation  of  the  mental  piocesses  vith  tbe  different  faDotiona, 
showing  their  correspondeDoe,  and  demonstrating  that  the 
structure  and  plan  of  the  nervous  system  offer  a  perfect  reflex 
of  mental  relations.  Tbe  great  significance  of  such  a  demon- 
stration has  bees  full;  recognised  by  Dr.  Laycook,  whose 
exposition  of  the  Correlations  of  CotuctoutHesi  and  Organisu' 
tion  (or  Mind  and  Brain)  is  an  undoubtedly  ingenious  attempt 
chiefly  in  this  direction ;  although,  being  a  chaotic  work  before 
its  time,  it  wholly  fails. 

Considering  tbe  results  already  obtained,  viz.,  1st,  The 
partial  explosion  of  metaphysics,  for  which  some  of  the  philo- 
sophers even  are  losing  reverence,  as  incompetent  to  deal  with 
any  of  the  questions  which  are  now  appealing  to  science ;  2ndly, 
The  advances  the  new  psychologists  are  making  towards  pby 
«ological  interpretations  of  mental  phenomena ;  and  8rdly, 
The  gleams  of  new  light  which  are  appearing  on  tbe  biological 
horizon — it  seema  more  than  probable  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  extant  doctrine  of  Ihouffhl  as  an  entity  super- 
added to  tbe  organ  of  thought  will  be  abandoned  on  all  sides, 
and  this  sublimer  faith  reign  in  its  stead :  That  matter  organised 
to  the  ntmo&t,  organisation  developed  to  the  human  highest, 
becomes  self-conscious.  A  Boblimer  faith  than  the  old  super- 
natural or  metaphysical  one ;  because  the  latter  was,  and  ever 
mast  remain,  essentially  speoulative,  and  therefore  chaotic. 
Once  realised  and  applied  psychologically,  the  biological  idea 
of  the  self-consciousnes»  of  matter  loses  its  supposed  groBSoess, 
and  becomes  indeed  sublime.  The  old  hut  ever  renewed  war 
between  materialism  and  immaterialism  must  cease,  when  it  is 
generally  seen  that  it  is  only  a  childish  dispute  about  words, 
and  that  tbe  attributes  of  Sensative  Matter  are  nothing  lesSt 
though  they  may  signify  much  more,  than  the  pneumatical 
entities  with  which  the  metaphysical  philosophers  have  endowed 
what  Ihei/  call  Mind. 
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PERFECT  CURE  OF  AN  EXTENSIVE    OVARIAN 
CYST, 

WITH  SOME  BBMARES  ON  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  EXHIBITIOIJ  OF 
LARQER  DOSES  OF  MEDICINE,  AND  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
UINEBAL  WATEB. 

By  Dr.  Hirsch,  Prague.* 

Madame  Miethsam,  milliDer,  60  years  old,  married,  bnt  with- 
out children,  sent  Tor  me  In  August,  1857,  to  pay  ber  a  visil 
I  found  a  lenoo-pblegmatio  indiTidual  in  bed,  more  sitting  thsD 
lying,  as  the  horizontal  posture  brought  on  violent  tightoess  of 
the  chest,  shortness  of  breath,  and  even  vertigo.  After  I  had 
carefully  examined  the  chest  and  contained  organs,  by  p8^ 
cussion  and  auscultation,  and  fonnd  them  perfectly  normal.  I 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  abdomen,  a  mere  glance  at 
'which  at  once  surprised  me  most  painfully,  by  its  very  evideot 
distention.  The  surface  was  pale,  somewhat  shining,  lightly 
distended.  In  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  stood  a  cylindrical 
swelling,  thicker  than  one's  thumb,  an  inch  high,  which  hov- 
ever,  by  slight  compression,  admitted  of  diminution  ;  whilst  iM 
gaseous  contents  were  forced  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
On  relaxing  the  pressnre,  the  tumor  returned  to  its  former  size- 
The  abdomen,  tightly  stretched,  excessively  distended,  asd 
quite  smooth  to  the  touch,  gave  nnmistakeable  evidence  of 
fluctuation,  yet  it  could  be  plainly  discovered,  by  percussion, 
that  the  collection  was  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  since  the  sound  «• 
much  clearer  on  each  side,  in  the  depth  of  the  lumbar  region. 
And  what  further  led,  especially  to  a  perfect  certainty  in  'I* 
diagnosis,  was  the  inquiry  into  the  previous  history,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  patient  had,  nine  years  before,  been 
attacked  by  severe  oophoritis  of  the  left  side,  during  which  > 
ngorous  eneigedc  allopalbio  course,  with  repeated  local  and 
general  bleeding,  as  well  as  continued  applications  of  o^' 
plasms  sufficed  indeed  to  relieve  the  pain,  bnt  left  behiDO  * 

*  From  MeyerU  Mgemeine  BomSopc^itche  ZeUung,  May,  IT,  18II2. 
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persistent  tumor,  gradually  exteoding  more  and  more  towards 
the  centre,  and  at  last  even  towards  the  right  aide. 

Various  remedies  having  been  tried  b;  various  physioiana 
during  the  following  year,  at  least  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
malady,  but  alas!  without  success;  the  patient  had  reaourse 
to  a  clinical  professor  of  this  piaoe,  who,  accordiDg  to  his  thera- 
pentio  principles,  exerted  himself  to  an  unlimited  extent,  but 
with  infinitely  small  success ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  steady 
oontinuance  (with  some  variations)  of  solvent,  drastic,  and 
diuretic  medicines,  hindered  the  digestive  functions,  and  thereby 
the  nutritive  process,  and  reduced  the  general  powers  of  the 
patient  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  following  complication  of 
symptoms  were  manifested  besides  the  original  local  affection : 

Along  with  a  total  loss  of  appetite,  the  tongue  was  coated 
with  yellow,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a  tendency  to  dryness. 
Even  after  taking  water,  or  clear  meat  broth,  frequent  eructa- 
tion ensued.  No  stool  took  place  any  longer  without  previous 
purgatives ;  pulse  small,  somewhat  accelerated ;  the  muscles, 
which  a  year  before  bad  been  tolerably  strong  and  firm,  were 
now  Sabby  and  shrunk.  The  patient  felt  so  feeble  that  sbe 
could  with  difficulty  keep  on  her  legs  for  a  few  minutes. 
Besides  this,  for  some  days  an  escessively  tormenting  (mostly 
dry)  cough  had  set  in,  which,  especially  at  night,  was  accom- 
panied by  regular  fits  of  suffocation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
nrine  was  scanty  and  brownish,  and  when  einalysed  exhibited 
no  considerable  amount  of  albumen. 

The  symptoms  now  sketched,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  the 
oircumstance  that  the  patient  had  become  so  evidently  enfeebled 
by  the  continued  exhibition  of  solvent  and  purgative  medicines, 
determined  at  once  the  prescription  of  china,  which  I  ordered 
to  be  taken  in  the  Gth  dilation  three  times  a  day,  a  email 
portion  of  a  drop  in  a  powder  of  sacchqrum  lactig.  By 
the  continued  use  of  this  medicine  for  eight  days  a  change 
decidedly  advantageous  commenced  in  the  digestive  system, 
which  manifested  itself  by  a  cleaner  tongue,  by  an  actively 
awakened  desire  for  food,  by  a  more  normal  digestion  and 
gradually  even  by  spontaneone  action  of  the  bowels.  The 
pulse,  in  regard  to  frequency,  bad  quite  returned  to  its  normal 
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Btate.  The  patient  felt  herself  stronger,  was  able  to  put 
eeveral  hoois  out  of  bed,  sitting  in  an  easy  obaii ;  slept  aome- 
wihat  longer  at  night ;  her  temper  was  more  serene.  Still  the 
oongb  kept  steatlily  tip  to  the  same  point,  mostly  dry,  Btraioing, 
as  if  a  tough,  thick  phlegm  were  settled  in  the  trachea,  which 
was  only  now  and  then  and  very  sparingly  coughed  op,  ud 
bad  BD  extraordinary  salt  taste.  These  fits  of  conghing  woe 
generally  accompanied  by  severe  pressnre  on  the  obest,  and 
nnoommon  ebortness  of  breath,  and  even  after  tJie  fits  of  eougb 
ing  were  quite  over,  a  still  longer  time  elapsed  before  this  kind 
of  asthmatic  sofTering  subEndes.  In  aooordance  with  ibw 
symptoms  I  resolved  on  the  exhibition  of  cannabii  latiea,  and 
so  much  the  more,  as  this  medicine  seemed  to  me  to  be  eepe- 
cially  indicated  beoanse  of  its  relation  to  abdominal  cysts.  The 
patient  took,  three  times  a  day,  10  to  15  globules  moist- 
ened with  the  3rd  dilution,  and  in  a  few  days  the  henefidBl 
influence  of  this  medicine  was  unmistakeable.  The  fits  of 
conghing  occurred  seldomer,  with  less  violence,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  was  considerably  diminished.  By  continned 
use,  without  interruption,  of  cannabis,  the  cough  and  difficultj 
of  breathing  had  entirely  given  way  within  the  next  eight  dlt^i' 
and  also  in  regard  of  the  urinary  secretion,  an  alteration  wis 
so  far  observable  that  it  appeared  clearer  and  purer,  still  ita 
quality  remained  much  the  same  as  before.  I  conliDued  the 
use  of  this  medicine,  but  prescribed  it  in  the  1st  dilution,  and 
made  the  patient  take  one  drop  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  eifj 
four  hours.  Although  the  measurement  of  the  abdonuou 
circumference  taken  after  a  period  of  fourteen  days  showed  w 
perceptible  diminntion,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that 
now  the  horizontal  posture  could  he  better  tolerated  in  bed,  lh» 
patient  oould  turn  from  side  to  side,  and  step  out  of  bed  withoat 
help.  The  quantity  of  urine  had  increased  about  fl  oz.  in 
twenty-four  hours,  on  the  average ;  yet  the  stools  took  plM* 
seldom  and  scantily,  on  which  account  I  prescribed  a  fe* 
doses  of  Sulphur  12,  at  intervals  of  two  days,  wherenpoo  ■ 
greater  activity  in  this  abdominal  function  was  manifested,  t^ 
again  I  continued  the  use  of  cannabis  as  before,  when,  after  an 
interval  of  fourteen  days,  the  measurement  of  the  abdomen  ^ 
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the  firat  time  gaye  a  favourable  resalt,  masmuoh  as  it  had 
diminiBbed  somewhat  more  than  two  inches.  The  nearly  hori- 
zontal postnre  in  bed  was  now  establiBbed  without  inconTeni- 
ence;  the  quantity  of  urine  was  increased,  on  the  averi^, 
about  6  or  8  oz.  per  day.  Full  of  the  best  hopes  that  I  should 
by  the  persevering  use  of  cannabis  attain  increaungly  fovour- 
able  results  in  the  local  affection,  I  found  myself  somewhat 
disappointed  after  the  next  measurement,  taken  after  a  further 
interval  of  fourteen  days,  b&  I  observed  not  the  alightest  pro- 
grese  in  the  expected  decrease  of  the  abdominal  circumference, 
although  the  quantity  of  urine  exhibited  no  diminution.  Still 
my  oonfidence  iu  this  remedy  never  wavered.  I  had  recourse 
to  the  mother  tincture  ;  but  even  this  failed  in  its  duty,  which 
served  me  as  a  sure  sign  that  the  system  was  no  longer  suscep- 
tible to  this  medicine,  which  had  now  been  exhibited  for 
several  weeks;  a  phenomenon  which  many  practitJoners  will 
have  already  observed  as  well  as  myself.  Now  my  choice  fell 
on  Iodine,  and  as  manifold  experience  had  taught  me  that  this 
medicine,  especially  in  chronic  cases  suited  for  its  actjoo, 
developes  its  efficacy  far  more  certainly  in  the  form  of  mineral 
waters  impregnated  with  iodine,  so  I  resolved  on  prescribing 
Iodine  water  of  Hall,  upon  nhioh  I  shall  come  to  speak  more 
particularly  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  I  ordered 
the  patient  to  take  three  tablespoonfuls  of  this  iodized  spa  every 
morning  fasting;  and  thus,  according  to  the  newest  chemical 
analyns,  she  was  taking  about  the  forty-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
iodine  at  each  dose.  After  eight  days  of  this  treatment  visible 
changes  plainly  appeared,  consisting  chiefly  in  this,  that  a 
mnoh  livelier  activity  was  to  be  observed  as  well  in  the  kidneys 
as  in  the  outer  skin.  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  secretion 
of  urine  increased  constantly  and  considerably,  so  the  skin, 
previously  rather  cold  and  inert,  was  now  almost  constantly  in 
a  gentle  perspiration,  which,  especially  during  sleep,  often 
proceeded  even  to  a  complete  sweat,  and  in  this  same  propor- 
tion the  abdomen,  which  a  short  time  before  had  been  so 
tightly  stretched  and  extended  to  such  remarkable  dimensions, 
gradaally  began  to  grow  slacker,  and  to  assume  a  more  doughy 
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After  fourteen  days  treatment  vith  the  Iodized  watei  the 
meaearemeDt  showed  a  snrprising  diminution  of  the  abdominsl 
oircamference.  In  order  to  keep  the  system  sensiliTe  to  Ibe 
farther  beneScial  operation  of  the  Iodized  spring,  I  allowed  an 
interval  of  several  days  in  the  exhibition  of  it,  and  as  soon  k  I 
remarked  that  the  secretion  of  urine  b^an  to  become  again 
somewhat  more  acnnty,  the  use  of  the  Iodized  water  wsa 
resumed,  and  at  once  an  important  increase  of  urine  vu 
remarked,  and  at  the  same  time  a  visible  dimioation  in  ^ 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  which  was  oonstantly  growing  flatter. 
As  the  patient  was  otherwise  quite  well,  I  continued  the  use  of 
the  Hall  water  during  a  period  of  four  weeks  (with  a  siogle 
interruption  of  five  days),  by  which  the  absorption  of  tba 
encystio  fluid  was  almost  completed.  Next,  I  ordered  iIm 
patient,  laying  aside  the  use  of  all  medicine,  to  live  in  ttis 
country,  in  a  bealtby  woody  region,  for  several  tnonths.  Sy 
fVequent  exercise  in  the  open  air,  by  regular,  light,  nonriskiog 
food,  she  gained  so  much  in  strength  and  freshness,  that  after 
three  months  she  returned  to  town  in  the  exuberance  of  full 
health. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  (now  quits 
reduced  to.  its  normal  dimensions  and  perfectly  soft),  it  v 
ascertained  that  the  contents  of  the  cyst  were  comple(c)T 
absorbed ;  and  as  the  surest  proof  of  a  fundamental  and 
perfect  cure  might  he  accepted  the  fact,  that  four  years  ha'" 
passed  since,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  relapse  having 
shown  itself. 

This  case  of  perfect  cure  of  an  extensive  ovarian  cyst  claims 
considerable  interest  for  its  own  sake,  yet  this  will  be  the  more 
heightened  if  we  take  into  account  that  this  brilliant  cuntiw 
result  was  brought  about  solely  by  the  operation  of  medioioe 
acting  specifically.  It  can  not  he  disputed  that  eannaii* 
developed  a  strikingly  specific  efBcacy  for  the  complicstios  w 
symptoms  that  were  present,  yet  is  it  nndeninble  that  the  greolu 
part  of  the  most  essential  benefit  was  attained  by  the  use,  ^ 
many  weeks,  of  the  Hall  Iodized  water ;  but  whether  it  ••» 
exclusively  the  iodine  contained  in  this  spa  to  which  we  ong''' 
in  preference  to  ascribe  this  cure,  I  might  so  much  the  nW"* 
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doubt,  in  bs  much  as,  dnring  many  attempts  to  cure  hyper- 
trophy of  the  thyroid  glands  by  higher  or  lower  dilutions  of 
Iodine,  I  vas  not  ahle  to  attain  any  important  results,  but  since 
I  have  almost  solely  used  the  Hall  water  in  suoh  cases, 
and  that  in  the  doses  above  indicated,  I  cannot  with  sufficient 
emphasis  extol  the  excellent  effeots  of  this  mineral  spring  in 
such  cases.  It  is  surely  the  very  peculiar  chemical  composi- 
tion of  this  well,  proceeding  from  the  great  laboratory  of 
nature,  which  presents  us  there  with  a  very  peculiar  medioiue. 
If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  chemical  analysis  of  this  powerful 
medicinal  spring,  we  find  as  the  principal  oonatitaentB  chloride 
of  aodium,  calcarea,  magneaia,  iodine,  and  hromine.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  whole  of  these  compound  medicines  stand  in 
striking  relation  to  the  lymphatic  system  in  general,  aod  to 
several  of  its  glandular  structures  in  particular,  with  regard  to 
their  various  indications  of  abnormal  activity  or  inactivity. 
We  cannot,  however,  along  with  this,  accept  as  a  iaot  that 
it  is  this  or  that  one  of  Its  constituents  in  particular  to  which  we 
have  to  ascribe  the  result  of  the  treatment,  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
mixture  of  certain  chemical  substances  which  nature  herself 
accomplishes,  forming  a  wondrous  whole,  endowed  with  won- 
drous medicinal  power,  whereby  various  morbid  conditions  still 
to  be  more  precisely  ascertained  by  careful  physiological  prov- 
ing, are  effectually  counteracted.  The  fact  that  we  perceive  in 
these  mineral  waters  a  combination  of  medicinal  substances 
which  exhibit  a  striking  affinity  in  their  physiological  operation, 
might  well  direct  ns  approximately  to  an  indication  of  their 
specific  sphere  of  action  ;  still,  even  if  we  comprise  the  general 
expression  of  the  effects  of  the  medicines  represented  in  these 
springs,  we  get  but  a  sort  of  general  picture  of  their  specific 
relations  to  the  system.  And  in  this  generalism  the  claims, 
which  we  are  aoonstomed  to  advance  now-a-daye  for  our 
doctrine  of  therapeutics,  are  not  satisfactorily  met. 

So  much  is  certain,  that  the  predominant  constittients  of  the 
Hall  water  agree,  aa  to  their  effects  upon  the  lymphatic  system, 
in  one  point,  viz.,  that  by  exciting  a  livelier  activity  in  the 
absorbents,  they  are  enabled  to  prodqce  absorption  of  t}ie  lym- 
phatic products'  abnormally  depouted  in  individual  structures 
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u  OB  the  other  hand,  oolleotively,  io  tbeir  ph;siol<^caI 
relation  to  the  outer  dennoid  syat«is  and  the  Iddaejs,  thej 
exhibit  bo  far  a  visible  resemblanoe,  that  they  are  able  to 
determine  these  organa  to  increased  vital  aolioa,  and  ts 
more  active  BeareUona,  Whether,  however,  this  exhibition  of 
action,  by  their  anited  powers  ("  viribus  anitis")i  is  merely 
an  increase,  or  whether  this  spring  baa  the  power,  by  iis 
peculiar  oombination  of  materials,  to  effeot  a  quantitiiel; 
modifying  effect  on  the  organiam^to  determine  this  ongbt,  in 
my  opinion,  to  he  no  difficult  problem,  and  I  would  with  the 
fidlest  confidence  declare  myself  for  the  latter  theory.  We  find, 
however,  very  similar  conBtituenta,  only  in  different  qaantalife 
proportions,  in  the  Adelheid  spring  at  Oberheilbmnn,  and 
repeatedly  I  had  occasion  to  convince  myself  that  its  mode  of 
acting  differs  essentiaUy  from  that  of  the  Hall  water.  It 
must  he  highly  probable,  since  the  proportions  of  Iodine  ia  ibe 
two  spas  are  tolerably  equal,  that  the  considerably  greater 
amount  of  Gblonde  of  Sodium  at  Hall  caases  this  difference 
in  the  medicinal  effects,  and  especially  makes  the  oharacteriatii: 
Iodine  symptoms  somewhat  less  marked ;  for  it  ia  k  strikiog 
phenomenon,  that  by  the  continued  use  of  the  Adelheid  spa, 
the  shrinking  and  disappearance  of  the  mammary  glands  in 
women  so  often  occurs  as  a  predominant  Iodine  symptom ;  whilst 
I  never  observed  this  phenomenon  during  the  moderate  use  of 
the  Hall  water.  From  the  fact  that  we  view,  and  must  view 
each  mineral  spring  severally  in  its  peculiar  oompositioo  ea  a 
disUnot  medicine,  the  reproach  with  which  the  allopatbio 
school  assail  the  homceopaths,  namely,  that  "  we  also  oftoi 
have  recourse  to  these  so  complex  mineral  waters,"  will  be 
perceived  to  have  no  soundness,  and  to  be  null  and  void. 
It  is  certainly  mnoh  to  he  regretted  that,  ap  to  this  time,  we 
have  before  us  no  really  thorough  and  extensive  ptovings  (or  at 
least  very  scanty  ones)  of  the  individual  mineral  springs,  and 
that,  consequently,  we  are  for  the  most  part  obliged  to  drav 
our  iudications  for  the  several  springs  chiefly  from  the  ourea 
already  effected  {ex  utu  in  morbis),  as  well  as,  approximately, 
from  the  collection  of  the  ascertained  physiological  effects  of 
the  main  constituents  of  each  spa.    Tet  will  ve  indulge  tbe 
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pleasing  hope  that  even  these  desiderata,  toirardB  which 
maoh  is  already  contribated  b;  many,  will  in  time  be  sup- 
plied. Farther,  as  to  what  concerns  tbe  done  in  which  the 
medicinee  are  presented  daring  the  employment  of  the  mineral 
water;  this,  cTcn  with  a  very  moderate  use  of  the  wells, 
Btill  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  qaite  (of  the  dimensions  called) 
"  homoaopatbic,"  yet  must  we,  even  in  this  respect,  appeal  to 
experience,  tbe  only  true  criterion,  and  as  this  teaches  us  that, 
in  tbe  oases  which,  from  the  peculiar  course  of  disease,  are 
specially  salted  to  ibis  ur  that  spa,  the  modernte  use  of  tbe 
watOTB  has  approved  itself  as  beneficial  in  manifold  disorders, 
without  doing  harm  in  other  respects,  so  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  d^Tee  sup^^aous  on  our  part  to  bring  forward 
apologies  of  any  other  kind,  of  whioh,  however,  without  being 
obliged  to  seek  for  them,  we  should  find  no  lack  whatever. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  consider  one  of  the  widest  spread 
speoies  of  disease,  viz.,  abdominal  plethora,  with  its  various 
oonoomttaut  symptoms,  which  every  year  funusbes  so  con- 
siderabla  a  contingent  to  the  watering  places,  and  especially 
to  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kismngen,  &c.  Who  are  for  the 
most  part  the  eafferers  from  this  ailment  ?  Epicures — 
people  who,  living  in  excess,  and  long  accustomed  to  ma- 
terial good  living,  know  how  to  tickle  their  palate  with 
dainties  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  procure  the  admission  of 
too  large  a  proportion  of  food,  and  by  these  means  to  introduce 
into  thor  body  more  nutritive  matter  than  it  can  bear  witbont 
inevitably  suffering  a  distarbanoe  of  its  functions,  or,  to  speak 
briefly  and  in  homely  terms,  good  folks  who  have  over-fed 
themselves.  Then  comes  the  legion  of  worsbippcre  of  Gam- 
hrinuB  and  Bacchus,  who,  through  tbe  immoderate  use  of 
spiritnous  liqaora,  lay  the  foundation  of  excessive  venosity  of 
the  blood.  Lastly,  appear  those  poor  fellows  who,  confined  by 
thdr  vooatiott  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  often  at  the  same  time 
by  intense  mental  occupation,  give  BufBoient  cause  for  venous 
Bocomulatioe  and  etoees  in  the  abdomen.  In  all  these  indivi- 
dfiala,  with  th^  abdominal  plethoras,  produced  either  by 
eating,  drinking,  sitting  or  stodying,.  the  bomceopatbic  physi- 
cian, with  best  inteation  and  his  best  choice  of  medioir 
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oaonot  attaiD  tlie  deured  effect  of  onre,  at  least,  nnlesB  he  is  in 
a  posiUon  to  rsmoTe  the  eioitiDg  caosea  for  a  long  time ;  and 
foi  tbe  attaimnent  of  thia  object,  the  moat  auiubte  means  is  s 
residence  of  several  weeks  at  a  watering  place.  When  once 
tbe  patient  gets  there,  be  mast  necessarily  conform  to  the 
dietetic  presfiriptions  of  bis  physioian.  Tom  avay  from  bis 
ordinary  surronndings,  bis  mode  of  Lfe  will  he  a  totally 
different  one— a  mode  far  more  conformable  to  nature,  a  mode 
considerably  conducive  to  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  the  com- 
plaint. Under  snob  circumstances,  which  of  themselves  are 
enongh  to  bring  all  tbe  urganio  funcUone  into  a  better  track,  a 
very  important  aid  is  rendered  to  the  operation  of  every  medi- 
oioe  that  is  otherwise  suitable  to  tbe  morbid  condition.  But  to 
bring  about  this  metamorphosis  of  the  dietetio  and  other  con- 
ditions of  life  without  sending  the  patient  to  a  watering  place  is, 
for  the  most  part,  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  posaibility. 

In  the  above  lines  I  ventured  to  remark  that  the  dose 
of  medicine  which  we  employ  in  the  use  of  the  mineral 
waters,  even  ever  so  moderately,  la  still,  after  all,  not  strictly 
"  homceopathio ; "  a  oiroamstauco  to  which  the  adversaries 
of  homoeopathy  refer  very  significantly.  Yet  I  do  not 
properly  comprehend  with  what  reason,  on  the  part  of  the 
allopaths,  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  dose  of  a  specific 
remedy,  which  in  our  eyes  only  appears  somewhat  large, 
OS  we  still  often  stamble  upon  cxpresaions  in  which  these 
T^  adversaries  express  their  wonder  at  the  uncommonly 
powerfiil  effects  of  doses  comparatively  so  amall,  as  are  pre- 
sent in  the  mineral  waters.  Thus,  we  find  in  Dr.  Oettinger's 
pamphlet,  "The  Adelheid's  Well  at  Heilfarunn," the  following 
very  naive  remark,  after  he  bad  spoken  with  astonishment  of 
the  powerful  effects  of  the  minute  constituents  of  spas  in  gene- 
ral : — "  It  ie  ascertained' of  chalybeate  water,  that  one  pint,  which 
contains  at  the  most  one-third  tQ  half  a  grain  of  Garbonate  of 
Iron,  if  taken  daily  and  for  a  long  time,  acts  with  more  curative 
power  than  a  scruple  of  tJiis  preparation  taken  in  a  solid  form. 
The  case  is  very  similar  with  Adelbeid's  Well.  This,  if  takAi 
to  tbe  amount  of  one  pint  per  day  (equal  to  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  Iodine,  and  one-third  of  a  grain  of  Bromine)  acts 
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more  as  an  absorbent  tban  grains  of  these  metalloids,  or 
ecruples  and  drachms  of  the  very  same  salts  of  iodine 
and  bromine.  To  what  then  is  this  to  be  ascribed,  this  so 
mighty  power  of  such  minute  doses  of  medicine  con- 
tained in  the,  mineral  waters  ?  Wherein  does  the  secret  lie 
that  these  decimal  parts  in  proportion  to  the  large  doses 
taken  in  a  substantial  form  operate  more  forcibly,  and  present 
more  satisfactory  curative  results  ?  Probably  we  ought  by 
these  observations  to  attfun  the  conviction  that  the  blood 
requires  hardly  more  than  the  decimal  part  of  a  grain  of 
medicine  in  order  to  produce  essential  changes  in  the  circulat- 
ing fluid,  and  thereby  in  the  whole  organism,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  the  quantity  of  medicine  swallowed,  but  only  the 
decimal  portion  of  it  transfused  into  the  blood  that  determines 
the  physiological  effects,  and  therapeatio  results." 

We  perceive  from  the  above  quoted  expressions  of  an  allo- 
pathic pby^cian,  that  they  are  gradually  beginning  to  have  a 
nation,  that  even  with  small  doses  of  medicines  great  effects 
can  he  attained,  although  the  opinion  that  they  develope  their 
eMcaoy  through  transfusion  in  the  mass  of  blood  cannot  be 
thoroughly  acknowledged  as  correct  in  all  cases.  I  say  "  not 
in  all  cases,"  for  that  there  are  cases  where  the  oure  is  aocopi- 
plished,  not  before  tbe  medicine  has  arrived  at  the  circnJating 
fluid,  seems  to  me  liable  to  no  doubt.  And,  in  fact,  there  are 
undisputed  groups  of  disease  whose  proper  essence  consists  in 
this,  that  the  blood  ia  more  or  less  deficient  in  this  or  that 
constituent ;  and  as  soon  as  that  desideratum  is  supplied,  the 
force  of  disease  gradually  abates,  and  the  several  organic  func- 
tions return  to  their  normal  coodicion.  Thus  we  find,  for 
instance,  in  many  cases  of  chlorosis,  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
globules  (always  in  direct  proportion  with  the  presence  of  a 
greater  or  a  less  share  of  iron  in  die  blood)  is  frequently 
diminished  two-thirds.  If  the  patient  gets  iron,  tbe  volume  of 
blood  globules  gradually  increases,  and  also  the  symptoms  of 
chlorosis  gradually  disappear.  It  is  in  these  cases  especially 
where,  in  my  opinion,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  even  the  homceo- 
pathio  physician  to  incorporate  Iron  into  the  system  in  larger 
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qaaaUty,  nntil  the  blood  bos  attuned  its  normal  proportion  of 
Iron,  and,  tberevith,  also  its  normal  quantity  of  blood  globules. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  form  of  disease  vMoh  demands 
for  the  purposes  of  cure  these  larger  quantities  of  irtm,  makes 
itself  known  by  the  following  symptoms: — Complexion  pale, 
waxliko,  often  aomewbat  puffed;  remarkable  aniemia  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  distinctly  shown  by  striking  paleness  of  dn 
lips,  the  gums,  the  oavitj  of  the  month,  and  pharynx,  and  the 
conjunctiva ;  feeling  of  faintness  and  sinking,  especially  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  also,  consequently,  peculiar  laziness  and 
indisposition  to  occupation ;  great  weariness  and  aJeepiness, 
even  in  the  morning ;  frequent  headache,  like  a  pressure  oa 
the  crown ;  pressive  stomachache ;  shortness  of  breath ;  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart  iirom  exercise,  especially  on  going  up 
stairs  j  a  kind  of  purr  in  the  arteries,  as  well  as  the  noted 
"  nun  sound"  in  the  interval  jugular  on  the  right  «de,  clearly 
observable  on  application  of  the  stethescope.  The  menatniil 
discharge  (which  is,  in  general,  of  short  duration,  and  psssca 
off  with  labor-like  pains)  is  pale,  watery ;  very  poor  in  blood 
globules ;  abundant  in  mucous  and  epithelial  follicles. 

Several  years  ago  a  young  lady  of  18,  affected  in  a  high 
degree  with  the  above  group  of  symptoms,  came  to  me  fiom 
Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  accompanied  by  ber  mother,  who  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  in  accordance  with  ber  physiciaa  at  Zwicksii, 
to  try  electricity  a  few  times  on  her  daughter,  previoos  to 
nndertaking  the  eamratly  prescribed  journey  to  Franzensbsd, 
with  the  idea  of  lendering  the  patient  the  more  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  chalybeate  water.  The  benefit  to  be  expeoled 
from  this  proceeding  could  not  be  made  quite  clear  to  me,  and 
I  hesitated  to  comply  with  this  wish  so  muob  the  more,  as  tto 
patjent  bad,  especially  of  late,  very  frequently  suffered  from 
nervous  headache.  As,  moreover,  the  journey  to  this  spavu 
commenced  abont  a  month  too  soon,  viz.,  in  the  heginniDg  of 
May,  and  the  patient,  from  the  unfavourable  condition  of  weather, 
had  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  good  results  from  the  mineril 
water  treatment,  and  as  besides  she  was  glad  to  spend  some  time 
with  lier  relatives  at  Prague,  whom  I  attended  medically,  I  m^* 
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the  proposal  (as  independeDtly  of  this  my  aid  was  required  for 
violeot  interourrent  sufferiDga  during  the  period  preoeding  the 
intended  journey  to  F.)  to  make  au  attempt  meanwhile  to 
combat  as  effectuatly  as  possible  this  ailment  of  one  aad  a  half 
years'  staoding,  in  order,  at  least,  to  try  and  obtain  some  im- 
provement 

Although  the  patient  had,  during  the  time  when  she  was 
under  treatment  at  Zwiokau,  taken  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Steel  pilts  and  powders,  combined  with  aromatio  substances, 
with  the  sole  result  of  producing  frequent  and  violent  fits 
of  megrim,  I  nevertheless  determined  at  once,  supported  hy 
repeated  experience,  to  exhibit  iron  again,  only  in  another 
form  much  better  snited  to  the  organism.  Beginning  with 
very  small  doses,  I  inoreaaed  them  very  gradually,  bo  that 
the  patient,  within  the  three  weeks  of  my  medical  attendance, 
took  nearly  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  by  that 
means,  with  the  co-operation  of  frequent  walks  in  the  open  air 
and  exercise,  had  gained  so  much,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  she  was  able  to  go  back  to  Zwickau,  for  there  ' 
could  not  possibly  he  any  more  talk  about  a  journey  to 
Franzensbad,  with  the  blooming  face  and  perfectly  healthy 
condition  of  thd  lady,  who  bad  so  lately  been  such  a  suf- 
ferer. With  the  observance  of  a  mode  of  life  expressly  pre- 
scribed, it  was  clear  in  the  sequel  that  her  ailment  was  radically 
cured. 

The  feet,  that  there  are  oases  where  even  the  homoeo- 
pathic physician  finds  indications  for  exhibiting  a  medicine 
in  unusually '  lai^e  doses,  is  so  important  that  it  must  he 
desirable  to  submit  this  practice  to  a  thorough  examination. 
In  the  first  years  of  my  homceopathio  practice,  during  the 
treatment  of  similar  oases  of  chlorosis,  I  steadily  set  up  the 
principle  that,  with  a  careful  selection  of  the  medicine  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  group  of  symptoms,  in  "  bomceopathio" 
doses,  at  the  same  time  suitably  regulating  the  diet  and  other 
conditions  of  life,  even  the  defective  condition  of  the  blood 
must  he  gradually  altered,  and  brought  back  to  the  normal 
condition,  by  inducing  a  more  natural  action  in  the  organs 
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appropriated  to  the  elaboration  of  the  cironlating  fluid.  Yet 
I  most  candidly  admit  that,  setting  out  on  this  principle,  and 
grounding  my  medical  practice  tbereoD,  I  unfortunately  fodnd 
myself  very  often  disappointed  in  my  expeotaljons.  There 
would  pass  weeks  and  months,  whilst  the  improvement  went  on 
BO  slowly  and  itDperceptibly,  that  even  the  patience  of  the  moat 
patient,  the  confidence  of  the  most  confident,  amongst  the 
sofferers  in  question  had  to  stand  too  hard  a  probation,  bo  that 
they  often  found  tbemselvea  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  alio- 
pathic  treatment ;  whereas,  with  larger  doses  of  a  preparaDDii 
of  iron,  or  the  use  of  a  strong  chalybeate  spa,  I  saw  evident 
and  permanent  results  brought  about.  No  wonder  that  aaoh 
experiences  stirred  me  up  to  deeper  inquiries,  and  the  resalt 
was  the  firm  oonviction,  obtained  many  years  ago  by  vsiioas 
experiments,  that  those  cases  of  chlorosis  whose  cause  is  to  be 
found  solely  in  a  deficiency  of  iron  in  the  blood,  can  only  be 
cured  in  the  surest  and  speediest  way,  by  the  IntroduotJon  of 
larger  doses  of  a  suitable  preparation  of  iroti  into  the  system,  ia 
order  to  repair  the  deficiency  of  that  element  in  the  ciroulstin; 
medicine. 

I  speak  advisedly  of  larger  doses  of  "  a  suitable  preparation 
of  iron,"  inasmuch  as,  after  many  and  various  experimeats,  I 
hold  it  to  be  by  no  means  unimportant,  which  preparation  of 
iron  be  employed  with  a  view  to  cure,  as  we  clearly  see  fron 
the  above  cited  oaacr  where,  after  the  utterly  fruitless  emploj* 
iDent__ of -Steel  pills  and  Steel  powders,  a  different  preparation 
of  Iron  produced  the  desired  effect.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune,  in  some  instances,  to  bring  about  the  happiest  results  by 
the  exhibition  of  carbonate  of  iron,  beginning  with  doses  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  and  gradually  advancing  to  half  a  grain,  three 
times  a  day,  and  that  within  a  few  weeks.  Yet  for  several  yean 
past,  I  employ  with  considerably  greater  certainty  a  different 
compound  of  Iron,  which  contains  the  maia  ingredients  of  t[» 
Franzensbad  water,  is  just  aa  easily  assimilated  as  that  water,  ib 
quite  compatible  with  moderate  bodily  exercise,  and  offen 
the  remarkable  advantt^e  of  rendering  a  journey  to  the  api 
superfluous  in  the  cases  just  indicated,  and  also  shows  itsalt 
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by  far  more  efflcacions  than  the  nse  of  the  chalybeate  water 
Bent  from  the  spa- 
Salts  of  Soda  and  Iron  compose,  aa  la  well  known,  the  most 
aottve  ingredimts  in  the  FraDzensbad  springs,  which  take  a 
tolerably  high  rank  amongst  chalybeate  waters,  and  a  very 
close  imitation  of  this,  thongh  with  a,  larger  proportion  of  Iron, 
is  this  preparation  (the  one  best  of  all  suited  to  the  or- 
ganism) of  equal  parts  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Sulphate  of 
Iron,  which  salts,  after  their  introduction  into  the  digestive 
system,  bo  far  andergo  a  change  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
chemical  affinities,  they  become  respectively  Carbonate  of  lion 
and  Sulpbate  of  Soda.  Besides  it  appears,  flrom  the  following 
experiment,  that  Sulphate  of  Soda  exercises  a  very  important 
inflaeocB  on  the  formation  and  more  active  development  of 
blood  globules.  If  fluid  blood  be  filtered,  the  blood  globules 
pass  right  through  the  filter-paper ;  but  if  the  blood  be  mixed 
with  Sulphate  of  Soda,  the  globules  stay  behind  on  the  paper 
(Dumas). 

Many  will  perhaps  regard  these  views  as  too  material — will 
not  choose  to  consider  the  digestive  apparatus  as  a  "filter," 
and  yet  snob  it  is;  for  it  is  experience,  and  always  expe- 
rience that  serves  the  physician  as  a  leading  star.  The  highest 
principle,  the  proper  stronghold  of  the  homceopatliic  system 
is  always  incontestably  Dynamism ;  to  it  we  must  concede, 
with  the  fullest  right,  the  largest  sphere  of  action  in  the 
curative  process  of  most  diseases  of  the  human  frame;  yet, 
we  cannot  altogether  ignore  Materialism,  and  not  one  of  us 
does  so,  though  not  always  conscious  of  the  fact.  When, 
in  this  or  that  case  of  disease,  we  prescribe  an  animal  or  a 
vegetable  diet,  containing  more  or  less  nitrogen,  does  this 
mean  anything  else  than  tliat  we  intend  to  induce  this  or 
thst  metamorphosis  in  the  primary  material  of  the  blood  ?  The 
fibrine,  the  albumen  eontained  in  the  food,  is  changed  into  the 
very  similar  material  of  the  blood ;  and  as  to  the  inorganic 
materials  contained  in  the  fobd,  these,  too,  for  the  most  part, 
are  found  again  in  the  blood.  When,  moreover,  our  respected 
colleague,  Gerson   (in  this  volume.  No.  6),  informs  us   that 
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he  b&a  had  the  opportunity  of  obBemDg  decided  cnratiie 
results  from  the  employment  of  gross  doses  oiferrum  earboni- 
eum  for  prosopalgia  in  some  oases  of  vomen,  who  had  beoome 
anemic  from  galaotorrhoea,  it  must  be  allowed,  with  more  tbu 
approximative  certainty,  that  the  abnomality  lying  at  the  root  of 
this  neuralgia  must  have  consisted  in  a  too  scanty  proportion 
of  Iron  in  the  blood. 

Meritorious  in  the  highest  degree  is,  indispntably,  the 
ecienljfio  contribution  of  my  honoured  colleague.  Poises,  of 
Carlsbad,  who,  in  his  brochure  on  the  "  Specific  OpemdoD 
and  Physiological  Analysis  of  the  Carlsbad  mineral  springt," 
proceeding  from  the  homceopathio  stand-point,  offers  na  mcch 
that  is  very  interesting  and  worth  knowing.  Without  going 
over  bis  proving-experiments  with  a  tiresome  particularity 
(which  in  all  cases  is  only  individual),  these  experiments  bear 
the  character  of  a  rational  picture  of  the  symptoms,  wbieh 
keeps  more  to  essentials,  and  by  that  very  means  acquaints 
ns  the  more  clearly  with  the  principal  effects  of  the  medi- 
cine, and  thus  attains  a  higher  degree  of  praotioal  utility. 
His  view  that  each  mineral  water  forms  of  itself  a  peculiar 
exclusive  whole,  a  peculiar,  though  variously  ootnpounded, 
medicinal  enbstonce,  is  entirely  to  be  approved  of,  and  yet  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  further  remarks  arising 
entirely  out  of  my  own  individual  view  and  comprebennon. 

The  thermal  symptoms  of  our  colleague's  proving  present  the 
result  on  the  organism  of  a  peculiar  combination  of  different 
alkaline  and  earthy  salts  transfused  into  the  system,  whose  bases 
consist  of  a  marked  preponderance  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  vitf 
nesia.  The  soda  appears  prominently  in  combination  with  SdI- 
phttrio  Acid ;  but  also  with  Carbonic,  Muristjo,  and  Fhospborio 
Acids,  which  last  also  produce  varions  salts  with  the  other  bases, 
and,  taken  altogether,  supply  the  main  constituents  of  the  Carla- 
bad  Spa.  It  is  these  very  bases  and  acids  above  named  wbioh 
collectively,  though  in  different  proportions,  are  found  i" 
normally  constituted  blood,  and  thus  Dr.  P.  has,  strictlf 
speaking,  ondertaken  bis  proving  experiments  with  an  axcctf 
of  this  combination  of  salts,  which  is  not  utterly  strange  V> 
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the  human  orgftniBm.  Now  modern  phyuolo^  bas  demon- 
strated that  the  alkaline  salts  in  partionlar  play  a  part  entirely 
essential  in  the  aoimal  economy,  ioasmach  as  they  ore 
absolutely  necessary  to  tfae  solution  and  dilution  of  the  pro- 
tein  oomponnds,  especially  albumen,  which  mainly  supplies 
nutrient  matter  to  the  system.  Just  as  pathological  physiology 
recognises  in  hyperinosis  an  abnormal  inoiease  of  fibrins,  and 
in  bypinosis  an  abnormal  diminution  of  it,  so  she  discovers 
anomalies  of  the  circulating  fluid  with  exceas  of  its  most 
nutritive  constituent,  the  albumen,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
striking  diminution  is  often  recognised.  Whilst  in  these  lines, 
ia  conformity  to  my  special  object,  I  intend  to  direct  a  special 
view  to  the  morbidexoessof  albumen  in  the  blood  ;  I  oonsider 
it  needful  to  point  out  that,  when  the  normal  proportion  of  albu- 
men is  in  the  circulating  fluid,  the  albumen  is  combined  witfa. 
soda,  and  as  albuminate  of  soda  kept  in  a  state  of  solution. 

Chemistry  certainly  demonstrates  the  occurrence  of  certain 
anomalies  in  the  blood,  whereby  its  contents  suffer  a  greater  or 
less  loss,  either  of  salts  in  general,  or  of  some  particular  salts. 
Thus,  for  instanoe,  aoooiding  to  Garrod's  chemical  experiments, 
the  deficiency  of  potash  in  the  blood  is  said  to  be  the  main 
cause  of  scurvy,  and  this  form  of  disease  is  said  to  be  brought 
on  by  the  use  of  food  that  is  deGoient  in  potash,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  articles  of  diet  curative  in  this  disease  shew 
themselves  abundant  in  potash. 

Independently  of  the  fact  that  even  an  absolute  diminution 
of  the  salts  in  general  often  occurs,  we  find,  in  oases  of  the 
above-mentioned  overcharging  of  the  blood  with  albumen  a 
relatively  too  small  quantity  of  salts,  whereby  unquestionably 
there  ia  caused  an  anomalous  condensation  of  the  blood, 
lu  recent  blood,  as  well  in  the  liquor  ianguiuU  as  in  the 
serum,  the  albumen  appears  every  where  combined  with 
soda,  by  which,  in  fact,  it  is  held  in  solution.  Now,  suppose 
there  should  occur  such  a  disturbance  of  the  proportion 
between  the  substance  to  be  dissolved  and  its  solvent,  that  the 
former  appears  relatively  or  positively  predominant;  that  is, 
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the  albnmeQ  of  the  blood  exhibits  itself  in  too  great  quantity  to 
be  dissolved  by  the  salts  which  are  present  in  a  normal  state  of 
solution ;  then  by  the  inepissation  of  the  blood  thus  indnoed 
must  its  circulation  be  seriously  impeded,  especially  in  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  thereby  also  vould  arise  a  tendency  to  stAg- 
nation,  particnlarly  in  the  portal  circnlation,  where  (as  physiology 
shows),  even  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  the  movement  of 
the  blood  is  somewhat  slower.  The  conditions  under  which  tbe 
increased  formation  of  albumen  takes  place  are  the  same  as 
those  where  a  general  increase  of  the  volume  of  blood  is  pro- 
duced, and  as  albumen  is  so  clearly  indicated  by  physiology  to 
be  the  main  material  of  nutrition,  this  may  be  considered  as 
plethora  properly  bo  called.  An  animal  diet,  too  copious  end 
excessively  nitrogenous,  which  of  itself  furnishes  in  consider* 
able  quantity  ready  material  for  the  formation  of  albumen,  by 
its  easy  digestibility  (containing  in  essentials  the  same  com- 
bination of  elements  as  the  blood,  and  being  therefore  eafflly 
converted  into  it)  produces  a  palpable  injury,  inasmuch  as,  in 
my  view,  it  offers  too  little  difficulty  to  the  digestive  powers — 
too  little  stimulus  to  occasionally  increased  exertion.  And  it 
is  just  this  monotony  of  the  organic  action  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  blood  formation,  by  which  the  nervous  energy  is  involved,  to 
a  more  relaxed  and  enfeebled,  than  brought  to  a  more  powerfiJ 
development.  Now,  suppose  there  be  added  to  this  a  want  of 
the  aid  of  bodily  exercise,  and  thereby  also  of  the  supply  and 
consumption  of  oxygen,  that  go  important,  so  stimulating 
element,  which,  as  it  were,  oflfers  to  tbe  nervous  system  wise 
in  a  gaseous  form ;  or  suppose  overstraining  of  the  intellect 
comes  into  play,  or  the  harass  of  the  various  states  of  waA 
which  exhaust  the  higher  nervous  life,  whereby  too  great  in- 
roads are  made  on  the  stimulating  nervous  principle  of  animal 
life,  whilst  the  vital  and  biochemical  processes  of  the  aaim'l 
economy  are  injured,  and  the  assimilation  is  considerably 
retarded,  then  every  one  must  clearly  see  that  the  coDseqnent 
retardation  of  the  collective  functions  of  the  abdomen  may  lead 
to  inspissation  of  tbe  fluids,  with  its  various  sad  results. 
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I  refrain  Irota  giring  an  enumeration  of  the  symptoms  whicb, 
under  such  circumstancee,  are  wont  to  supervene  with  more 
than  a  hundred-fold  variations,  and  which  the  sufferiog  visitors 
of  Carlshad  detail  to  their  physician ;  and  I  merely  remark 
that  pendants  to  this  set  of  symptoms  (with  some  shades  of 
difference  which  make  them  more  suited  to  that  watering 
place)  are  met  with  not  less  numerously  at  Marienbad,  as  hoth 
places  eshihit  a  manifest  resemblance  in  the  predominant 
oonstitnents  of  their  mineral  waters. 

Aa,  on  the  one  hand,  I  think  I  may  again  give  espiession  to 
my  convictions,  that  the  (often  not  ioeonsiderable)  saline 
contents  of  the  mineral  eprings  should  be  considered  as  an 
agent  that  chemically  influences  the  anomalous  condition  of 
the  blood ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  by  no  means  deny 
that  it  is  in  the  variety  and  strange  peculiarity  of  the  saline 
compounds,  as  well  as  in  the  temperature  of  their  aqueous 
solution  that  the  specific  and  proper  character  of  each  spa  is  to 
be  sought ;  I  should  add,  however,  the  remark  that  the  quan- 
titative, or  (in  consequence  of  its  superior  powers  of  action) 
the  qualitative  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  medicine 
must  serve  as  the  criterion.  And  thus  we  find,  in  the  results 
of  Forges'  piovings  of  the  Carlsbad  springs,  where  the  sulphate 
of  soda  appears  predominant,  an  evident  similarity  in  the  groups 
of  symptoms  to  those  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Hartlaub 
and  Tiinks,  as  results  of  the  proving  of  that  medicine. 

[The  mineral  water  above  spoken  of  is  that  of  Hall,  near 
Linz,  in  Austria,  and  its  composition  is  as  follows,  in  16  oz. : — 

Chloride  of  Sodium         1120413 

„          Potassium    0'0499 

„         Ammonium 0*0330 

„          Calcium        3-9830 

Chloride  of  Magnesium 26230 

Iodide  of  Sodium    00607 


Bromide  of  Magnesium 0'5X76 
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Phosphate  of  Lime 

00261 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

0-4808 

„            Magnesia  .... 

0-2419 

„            Iron  

00876 

Silicic  Acid     

00730]- 
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WHAT    IS    HOM(EOPATHY? 
By  Professor  Hoppe,  Basle* 

(TniDsIated  bj  J.  H.  NAimrELi.,  Penzance.) 
When  we  say  that  homceopathy  ia  a  system  of  therapeutics, 
according  to  the  principle  of  similaiB,  ve  utter  a  truth  most 
certainly ;  nevertheless  this  esplanation  is  incomplete,  inaamnch 
as  it  fails  to  specify  the  treatment  in  an  objective  manner- 

Besides  this  explanation  has  the  effect  of  repelling  every  one 
vho  is  not  a  homosopath,  and  who  does  not  sufBoiently  recog' 
nize  the  fact,  that  many  non-homoeopathic  practitioners  do  at 
times,  either  by  accident  or  with  semi-consoioiUDeBa,  treat  disease 
homcBopathically ;  and  that  at  other  times,  their  practice  ii 
carried  out  in  the  same  sphere  of  the  animal  tissues  as  that  of 
the  homoeopath  :  consequently,  this  explanation  does  not  have 
the  effect  of  bri^^^g  over  the  chasm  which  still  separatee 
bomceopatby  and  allopathy. 

Moreover  this  explanation  is  not  snfGciently  intelligible  to 
the  uninitiated,  nor  is  it  very  easily  comprehended  at  all. 

In  fine  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  law  of  similars  hu 
''been  by  no  means  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  facta  on 
which  it  is  founded  have  not  been  so  completely  enquired  into, 
that  the  formula  {timilia  aimilibua  curetitur)  can  be  regarded 
as  an  unobjectionable  or  happy  explanation  of  the  principle  of 
homoBopathy. 

The  chief  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  explanation  is,  ihit 

it  does  not  define  the  anatomical  object  of  the  treatmeoti 

whereby  alone  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  can  h^ 
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attained.  A  clear  apprehension  of  the  sabject  ie  indispensably 
necessary,  both  for  those  unacquainted  with,  and  for  the  adhe- 
rents of,  homcBopathy. 

There  have  always  been  some  general  expressions  by  which  it 
was  usual  at  different  periods  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
prevalent  medical  art,  and  these  expressions  still  remain 
amongst  us.  Amongst  these  I  may  fur  example  mention  the 
following:  "Hippocratio  Medicine;"  "The  Empirical  and 
Methodic  Schools ; "  "  The  Schools  of  the  Solidists  and 
Humoralists,"  &o.  These  and  all  such  expressions  are  for 
ever  passed  away.  Besides  it  is  evident  that  such  ideas  which 
express  only  a  part  of  the  vrhole  thing,  are  not  very  satisfactory. 

There  are  in  modern  times  two  expressions  which  have  a 
degree  of  stability  in  tbem,  viz.,  " tissue-therapeutics"  and 
"  oell-therapeutics ;  the  latter  not  yet  positively  enunciated, 
but  rather  hoped  for.  It  must  be  conceded  to  me  on  the 
ground  of  my  investigations  and  experiments  that  I  have  laid 
the  first  foundation  stone  of  tissue- therapeutics,  still  I  cannot 
approve  altogether  of  the  expression  "tissue-therapeutics,"  for 
the  tissues  form  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
the  term  tissue-therapeutics  expresses  little  else  than  the  tfaera- 
peutjca  of  the  body  in  general,  and  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  the  expressoD 
"  tissue  therapeutics,"  something  is  gained  for  a  right  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  subject,  for  the  expression  "  tissue " 
throws  a  physiological  and  pathological  light  upon  the  body  in 
general,  and  it  may  serve  to  recall  to  our  mind  the  whole 
compass  of  histology  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  tissue;  and 
further  it  reminds  us  that  we  should  investigate  and  treat  each 
Ussne  and  its  affections  aocording  to  their  several  natures. 

Therefore  the  expression  "  tissue-therapeutics  "  is  in  certain 
respects  an  advance.  But  all  is  not  tissue  which  falls  within 
the  domain  of  treatment,  and  moreover  the  expression  is  too 
general  or  indefinite.  The  term  "  solids-therapeutics  "  formerly 
meant  something  similar,  and  yet  it  has  fallen  into  disuse ;  of 
the  expression  "  cell- therapeutics  "  we  can  say  the  same.  The 
cells  form  the  tissues,  the  tissues'fonu  the  body ;  and  therefore 
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"  oell-tberapeuticB "  is  also  "bodj^-therapeatics."  But  this 
expreasion  goes  further  than  "tissue-therapeutics;  it  leads  ds 
to  the  primary  struotures  of  the  body,  and  prompts  as  to  make 
a  keener  and  deeper  insight  into  the  pheDomena  of  our  or- 
ganism ;  so  that  in  this  expression  there  is  again  an  advance, 
iiot  essenlially  of  a  therapeutic  kind,  bat  of  a  pathological 
character.  For  the- term  "cell-therapeutics"  aids  as  bat  little 
in  the  actual  business  and  peculiarities  of  medical  treatment, 
whilst  it  fascinates  us  by  implying  a  knowledge  which  does  not 
yet  exist]  it  deludes  us  a  little — indeed,  I  may  say,  a  great 
deal. 

It  is  only  as  opposed  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  solidista  and 
hnmoraliets,  and  to  other  exploded  terms,  that  "  tissue  thera- 
peutics" and  "  cell-tbeiBpE\uticB"  have  a  meaning;  but  even 
as  those  older  terms  have  no  longer  any  value,  so  both  tbesa 
more  modem  expressions  are  losing  their  importance. 

The  terms  "  homceopathy  "  and  "  allopathy  "  originated  in 
medical  polemics,  and  have  become  the  mere  nick-names 
of  parties.  But  these  words  imply  something  so  violently 
severed  from  the  whole  medical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  their  exact  relation  to  the  latter.  Tbey  both  reat 
on  an  anatomical  basis,  but  they  do  not  indicate  with  oleameas 
and  distinctness  the  anatomical  object  on  which  they  operate, 
and  as  they  do  not  embrace  the  whole  field  of  medical  treat* 
ment,  so  do  they  leave  as  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  several  spheres,  and  the  limits  of  their  operation 
— coDseqaently  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  unsati^aotory. 
One  is  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
boundary  line  between  homoeopathy  and  the  grosser  meohanioal 
and  chemical  modes  of  treatment,  until  one  is  able  to  give  a 
clear  and  explicit  answer  to  the  question  "  What  is  homceo- 
pathy  ?  "  Hence  I  agree  vrith  Dr.  Von  Grauvogl  that  the  word 
homoeopathy  is  not  applicable  as  indicating  the  character  of  a 
complete  system  of  medical  treatment,  but  the  expresmoa  is 
indispensable  in  order  to  characterize  a  more  limited  sphere  of 
medical  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  presses  on  as   "  What 
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patb;  ?  "  or  in  other  vords,  vhat  ia  the  treatment  that  mnet  bs 
prononnced  homceopathio,  or  at  least  mainly  honusopathio  ? 

In  order  to  answer  tbia  qoesUoD,  I  am  obliged  first  of  all  to 
draw  oat  a  schema  in  which  will  be  arranged  every  kind  of 
medical  practice,  to  whatever  school  it  may  belong. 

The  schema  is  as  follows : 

Glass  1.  Inolades  medical  treatments  direo^d  to  the  fanclions* 
of  the  actave  tissues,  or  in  short  to  the  animal  iunotions.  All 
these  functional  treatments  may  be  comprehended  in  two  orders. 

Ist  order. — The  calming  treatment  of  the  animal  functions. 

2[id  order. — The  exciting  treatment  of  the  animal  functions. 

Willingly  do  I  admit  that  both  expresBions  "  calming  "  and 
"  exciting"  should  he  replaced  by  more  apt  ezpressions,  how- 
ever this  is  not  possible  at  present,  and  we  must  provisionally 
1)0  contented  with  these  general  ideas.  Now  each  of  these 
orders  divides  itself  into  as  many  species  as  there  are  active 
tissues,  and  accordingly  we  may  for  the  present  indicate  at 
least  the  following  species,  e.  g. 

Calming  and  exeiting  treatment  of— 

1,  The  nerves  of  blood-vessels ;  2,  of  the  other  motor  nerves ; 
8,  of  the  nerves  of  sensation ;  4,  of  the  mental  actions ;  6,  of 
the  cells. 

This  schema  is  to  be  perfected  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  tissues,  and  of  the  action  of  medicines  on 
those  tissues. 

Class  2.  Includes  also  further  medical  treatments  directed 
to  the  material  of  the  perfect  tissues,  and  to  those  material 
conditions  existing  on  the  same  or  within  the  same ;  and  these 
material  treatments  may  be  divided  into  the  following  five  orders. 

lat  Older. — Composition-altering  treatment. 

dad  order. — ^Material-restoring  treatment 
8rd  order. — Protecting  (propbylactio  ?)  treatment. 
4th  order. — Treatment  for  the  restoration  of  suitable  form 
and  position. 

*  ThStigJeeit,  liere  and  tbronghODt  the  esssj  tnnslated  "  fimotioii,"  ii,  we 
ue  awara,  not  exaoQy  expressed  hy  this  rendering.  "  Tital  aotion  "  would 
peiiiapB  best  convey  the  snthoi's  meBDing,  but  tbe  word  we  have  adopted  {■ 
more  convenient,  and  periiapfl  loffioiently  UtenL 
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0tb  order. — Abstraotiiig  treatment. 

It  IB  clear  that  the  three  last  orders  also  comprehend  (be 
whole  operative  action.  By  these  material  treatments  va  trj 
to  restore  the  form,  composition  and  normal  relative  captn- 
ties  withont  intentionally  selecting  the  function  of  the  tissiK 
itself  for  onr  attack.  So  far,  however,  aa  this  happens  con- 
temporaneonaly,  we  perform  at  the  same  time  functional  cum, 
and  we  mnst  then  endeavour  to  diatiognieh  accurately  «bal 
belongs  to  theBe  functioQal  cores,  and  what  to  the  mechamol 
or  chemical  attacks  on  form,  composition  and  relative  oapacitiei. 
Sesidea  it  is  difficult  to  find  for  the  second  order  of  medical 
treatment  an  appropriate  general  expression,  for  our  funotionil 
cures  also  depend  upon  matfirial  interference  in  the  mechaniea 
or  chemistry  of  the  active  tieaues,  hut  still  the  slteration  of 
function  is  always  the  object  we  endeavonr  to  effect ;  whilst  in 
the  material  trefttments  the  alteration  of  the  composition,  or  <^ 
the  form,  or  of  relative  capacity,  is  our  chief  aim,  with  which  the 
thereby  disordered  function  returns  of  itself  to  the  normal  state- 

It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  both  orders  of  medical 
treatment  will  be  occasionally  still  further  subdivided  or 
rennited,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  direct  fonctional  treatment 
to  be  conducted  so  as  to  make  the  material  fundamental  oon- 
ditioD,  on  which  an  abnormal  action  depends,  the  ostensible 
object  of  attack;  and  thus  for  instance,  as  regards  oodidioii 
salt,  we  need  not  say  that  we  calm  or  excite  action,  but  that*e 
merely  withdraw  &om  the  abnormally  acting  structure  a  oecttis 
quantity  of  water,  of  which  it  baa  too  much,  in  order  to  alio* 
the  structure  to  return  to  its  normal  condition. 

Every  classification  will  contain,  both  now  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  mnoh  that  is  artificial;  but  the  fundamental  idei 
of  the  olassification,  however  completely  it  may  be  worked  oat, 
will  remain  essentially  the  same. 

In  the  above  schema  every  mode  of  medical  treatment  ot 
each  party  may  be  included,  and  no  one  can  treat  disease  b; 
any  mode  not  included  tmder  the  headings  of  these  sohemM' 
and  further  whatever  of  good  and  true  a  medical  system  dbT 
have,  must  find  its  natural  and  rightful  place  in  this  schema 
when  fiilly  developed. 

There  will  be  no  harm  in  designating  fuadameDtal  rnetb^ 
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the  genml  modea  of  treatment  and  manneni  of  operation  vbioli 
I  hare  laid  down  in  this  sohema,  for  the  first  time,  according  to 
a  fixed  plan,  and  fonnded  upon  the  tissues  of  the  body  instead 
of  the  former  planless,  unmethodical,  desultory  fundamental 
methods,  rabrics  and  categories.  These  difierent  modes  of 
treatment  form  the  framework  on  which  the  material  of  a 
universal  therapy  unfolds  itself,  and  surely  homoeopaths  wiU 
not  object  to  see  all  medical  treatments  comprehended  under 
genera]  modes  of  treatment,  provided  the  various  ascertained 
facte  and  laws  obtain  their  foil  value  in  the  special  carrying  out 
of  each. 

There  are  treatments  of  the  animal  ihnotionB  of  the  tissues 
and  treatments  of  the  material  conditions  existing  in  the  tissues, 
or  in  short  there  are  functional  modes  of  treatment,  and  there 
are  organic  modes  of  treatment. 

Now,  as  all  which  a  phynoian  can  do,  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  is  refeirible  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  general  modes  of 
treatment  described,  the  question  arises  under  which  head  we 
are  to  class  Habnemamt's  medical  treatment  ?  Certain  it  is 
that  aoma  of  Hahnemann's  treatment  is  according  to  the 
second  class  of  medical  treatments.  But  most  of  bis  cures, 
and  the  most  notable  of  them,  those  by  which  he  became  so 
eminent,  and  which  led  bim  to  establish  his  doctrine,  and  to 
create  bom(eopathy,  were  cures  under  the  first  class  of -the 
schema  we  have  set  forth,  they  were  cures  of  the  functions,  and 
by  means  of  the  functions,  of  the  acUve  working  tissues ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  functional  cures. 

But  yet  there  have  always  been  physicians  who  have  many 
times  efiected  functional  cures  without  being  aware  of  it,  and 
every  one  who  has  at  any  time  administered  medicines,  tbongh 
be  may  have  occasionally  employed  a  treatment  productive  of 
alteration  in  the  composition  or  nutrition  of  the  organism,  still 
he  makes,  for  all  that,  in  a  predominant  degree,  those  mysteri* 
ous  cures,  the  material  changes  accompanying  which  are  still 
unknown,  which  are  effected  by  influencing  the  morbidly 
deranged  functions  of  the  actively  working  tissues. 

Whoever  administen  China,  Opium,  Mercury,  Iodine, 
Arsenic,  Potash,  Soda,  Sabina,  tec,,  do«s,  undoabtedly,  perform 
2  Q  2 
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in  Lis  praotioe  fimotioiial  ouies,  and,  in  fact,  funotional  ottrea 
dhiefly  by  directly  iBflneaciog  the  motbidly  acting  tissaea.  Bat 
further,  he  who  effects  (hydropathic)  cold  water  onrea ;  be  who 
applies  electricity,  be  who  practieea  the  gymnastic  art,  he  vho 
treats  mental  affections  hy  means  of  mental  influenoes,  &c., 
each  of  these  effects  functional  cores — that  is  to  say,  cnies 
through  the  ilinotioiis  of  the  active  tissue. 

Hahnemann's  cures  were  therefore  functional  cores  by  aid  of 
medioiDes.  But  in  contrast  with  those  who  employ  medicioes 
according  to  vague  traditioa,  or  merely  according  to  hypothe- 
tical explanations  of  tbeir  effects,  Hahoemann's  otireB  were 
medicinal  functional  cures,  accomplished  aooording  to  the 
principle  of  the  operation  of  similars. 

Hahnemann's  therapeotJoal  treatment  is  then  homceopotby, 
and  homceopatby  is  also  tbe  coring  of  diseases  by  means  of 
directly  infloencing  the  morbid  tissoe  functions  hy  medicines 
given  in  accordance  with  tbe  law  of  similars — ^ia  other  worda, 
the  homoeopathic  treatment  means  functional  treatment  with 
similarly  acting  medicines. 

And  inasmuch  as  tbe  law  of  similars  is  alone  acoorate, 
binding,  and  regular,  hot  every  kind  of  vague  treatment  ie  of 
no  value,  so  we  may  assert  briefly  that  bomceopatblc  treatment 
means  performing  functional  cnres  according  to  nature's  laws, 
or,  limply,  functional  cures. 

A  law  of  similars  can  moreover  only  be  for  the  animal 
fiinctions,  for  the  functionally  acting  tissues;  and  when  we 
therefore  speak  of  cnres  according  to  the  law  of  similars,  we 
can  understand  nothing  else  hot  cores  eSbcted  id  and  by  means 
of  tbe  animal  functions. 

In  all  professions  there  is,  in  fine,  an  empirical  and  a 
radonal  mode  of  action  ;  and  to  perform,  or  rather  to  imitate, 
foDctiooal  cures,  without  any  further  and  deeper  investigatioD, 
and  to  do  this  by  means  of  small  doses  must  be  considered  hom- 
oeopathy, and  is  indeed  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

I  have  remarked  above  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of 
fonotional  treatments  as  there  are  of  tissues  possessing  actdve 
fonotjons.  We  address  oor  treatment  to  the  functions  of  tbe 
cells ;  hot  in  the  meanwhile  our  knowledge  is  sadly  limited  on 
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this  subject,  and  willing  aa  I  am  to  allow  that  Caloareft  and 
Silicea  may  be  cell  medioiQes,  atill  both  may  be  merely  oom- 
peDeatory  medicioes  for  the  chemioal  requirements  of  the  cells, 
and  Calcsrea,  at  least,  can  also  operate  on  the  blood  Tessds  and 
thus  eifect  a  vasoular  care,  where  we  imagined  that  we  had 
before  as  a  care  through  the  cell  functiona. 

We  make,  e.g.,  functional  cures  by  acting  medicinally  on 
the  brain,  and  yet  the  medicines  which  act  on  the  brain  cells 
can  also  act  on  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  in  these  produce  a 
mere  vascalar  cure,  where  we  only  contemplated  effecting  a 
cerebral  cell  cure,  for  we  are  nnable  snfBciently  to  isolate  the 
action  of  the  medicines  on  the  cerebral  cells,  and  we  have 
moreover  very  few  remedies  that  act  ezclusiTely  on  the  brain 
cells. 

In  the  same  manner  we  can  effect  a  fanctional  treatment  by 
noting  on  the  nerves  of  motion  and  of  sensation ;  bnt  the 
medicines  which  act  on  these  nerves,  act  also  on  the  nerves  of 
the  blood  vessels,  and  thus  on  the  vessels  themselves. 

Certain  as  it  may  be,  that  by  means  of  medicinal  remedies 
we  treat  Uie  functions  of  all  innctioa-performing  tissnes,  equally 
certain  is  it  that  Hahnemann's  treatment,  that  the  treatment  of 
homceopatbists,  and  that  the  functional  treatment  of  all  practi- 
tioners ia  chiefly  performed  on  the  fbnotions  of  tbe  vessels. 

Indeed,  it  is  chiefly  vascular  cares  that  are  effected  by*^rac- 
-titioners,  and  the  homceopathic  cures  are  therefore  not  merely 
functional  cures,  but  they  are  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
cures  of  tbe  vascular  innotion,  and  they  are  this  so  much  the 
more  than  the  cores  effected  by  other  physicians,  just  because 
the  small  doses  are  capable  of  influencing  ezclosively  the  fiino- 
tional  activity  of  the  blood  vessels. 

"  Functional  treatment"  and  "  dynamic  treatment"  are  more- 
over two  very  different  things,  for  here  there  is  not  any  quea- 
tion  abont  the  point  that  cures  are  effected  by  means  of  such 
material  medicinal  actions  aa  we  are  still  unable  to  diseover, 
and  hence  call  them  dynamic ;  bnt  the  question  is  simply  this, 
that  these  cores  are  effected  by  influencing  the  animal  functions, 
nnd  more  especially  the  actual  diseased  animal  Junction. 

Finally,  albeit  homofopathy  occupies  itself  in  a  more  espe- 
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oial  manner  with  mecUoinal  treatment  only,  atill  all  other 
irritaDts  (mechanieal,  thermal,  or  electrioal)  can  also,  aooording 
to  the  law  of  "  nmilarB,"  be  allied  to  fanotional  treatments. 

It  ifi  impoaaible  that  the  oonoeptioo  of  bomceopathy  oan  be 
floating  about  in  idealism,  and  merely  rest  on  a  law.  It  nsost, 
on  the  contrary,  be  fitted  with  and  built  upon  an  anatomioal 
basis.  Now  the  animal  funotions,  the  fnnctions  of  the  aotiTe 
floting  ttssnes  are  that  basis.  We  most  also  consider  that  in 
the  entire  straoture  of  bomceopatiiie  doctrine,,  tb^e  lie  two 
distinct  and  entirely  separate  acqnisitions : — 

Ist    Tiasae-therapeutice,  with  the  law  of  "  aimilars." 

Snd.     The  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  minnte  doses. 

When  a  physician  gives  small  doses,  he  undoubtedly  profits  by 
an  important  discovery  of  Hahnemann's,  btit  still  he  does  not  on 
that  aocountneoessanly  practise  homoeopathioally.  Further,  when 
a  physician  practises  a  compensatory  treatment  with  Colcaim 
or  SiUoea,  in  small  doses,  he  then  praotises  a  modem  physio- 
logical  system  by  means  of  one  of  Hahnemann's  diaeoTeriee; 
bnt  even  thongh,  thereby,  he  praclJseB  in  accordance  with  • 
law  of  nature  more  correctly  than  phyaicians  in  genial,  yet  is 
this  not  homceopatby. 

HomcBopathy,  as  an  eminently  anatomical  and  phynologioel 
doctrine  of  thwapentics,  refeis  solely  to  the  treatment  of  the 
active  tissnes,  and  all  that  Hahnemann  has  discovered  besides 
fi>r  medical  praodoe,  most  not  be  confimnded  with  his  tisaa^ 
therapentics,  professedly  based  on  a  rule  of  treatment. 

This  was  oertainly  Hahnemann's  greatest  merit,  that  be  over- 
tomed  the  depleting,  deoomposing,  dissolvent,  absorbent,  and 
other  nnmethodioal  fdndamental  systems,  and  raised  to  a 
nniversal  system  what  we  mast  now  designate  the  treatment  of 
t^e  animal  functions,  and  made  it  a  study  highly  deserving  of 
attention,  though  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  too  one-sided ;  and 
it  would  have  been  long  enongh,  ere  functional  treatments,  even 
though  the  anatomical  rationale  was  unknown,  would  have 
carried  the  day  in  practice.  Through  the  whole  history  of  medi- 
oine,  a  suspicion  certunly  existed  that  a  direct  attack  should  be 
made  upon  the  diseased  parts  themselves ;  and  in  point  of  hoi, 
Hahnemann  appeared  as  a  Messiah  of  physio,  and  laid  befiois 
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the  world  the  direct  treatment,  the  tissae  treatmeBt,  the  ftiDO- 
tionat  treatment,  thoronghly  elaborated,  and  ready  tot  imi- 
tation. 

This  is  therefore  his  greatest  merit ;  and  although  the  dia- 
covery  of  the  effect  of  small  doses  is  hnt  little  inferior  to  it  in 
importance,  yet  the  system  of  treatment  that  constitutes  a 
method,  or  we  may  say  of  it  in  contrast  with  the  traditional  treat- 
ment, a  school,  cannot  rest  upon  small  doses,  but  must  take  ita 
stand  OD  the  tberapendo  object,  on  the  tissues  to  be  oared,  so 
that  coDseqaently  the  fonotional  treatment,  or  the  direct  treat- 
ment of  the  active  acting  tiesaes,  forms  that  which  is  essential 
and  characteristic  in  the  Habnemannio  therapeutic  system. 

Let  us  take  drugs  and  perform  experiments  with  them. 
Now,  there  are  nOTve-fibres,  mnBcles,  vessels,  branches  of  sen- 
sitive  nerves,  cells,  in  which  the  drugs  furnish  us  with  symptoms 
which  we  had  not  expected,  symptoms  which  depend  no  doubt 
upon  material  changes  in  the  atoms  of  the  active  substance  of 
the  tissues,  bat  wbiob  we  are  unable  to  designate  otherwise 
than  as  phenomena  of  vital  aoUon.  Now,  notwithstanding  these 
functional  manifestations  elicited  by  experiments  with  medi- 
cines ;  uotwithstacdiDg  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  of  creation, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  which  does  not  act  on  the 
activity  of  the  blood  vessels  ;  notwithstanding  the  changes  which 
we  can  prodnce  on  the  blood  vessels  by  medicines,  or  antidotes, 
or  by  repeated  doses  on  the  same  vessels ;  notwithstanding  the 
visible  revolution  by  which  a  dilated  vessel  springs  into  contreo- 
tJOQ,  and  the  contracted  vessel  into  dilatation  in  our  experiments 
on  the  operating  table ;  notwithstanding  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  hyperiemias  during  the  rapid  motion  of  the  animal ; 
notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  all  explanations 
hitherto  given  of  the  curative  operation  effected  on  the  animal 
functions ;  notwithstanding  the  complete  resemblances  of  spon- 
taneous recovery  to  processes  observed  during  experiment — not- 
withstanding all  these  facts,  we  are  always  looking  about  for  phy- 
sical, chemical,  electrical,  atomic  facts,  rubrics,  and  ideas ',  but  still 
we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  importance  and  the  correctness 
of  the  modest  expressions,  "  functional  operations"  and  "  func< 
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Ab,  howeyer,  every  physician  does  sot  exdaraTely  praotiae 
fanotioDal  treatmeiit,  as  also  impartiality  requires  ns  to  be 
moBters  of  tbe  whole  sphere  of  general  medical  treatmeDt,  and 
aa  science  most  ever  tend  towards  universality,  so  will  it  be 
impossible  for  the  idea  of  Aiootional  treatment  to  remain  the 
eBsential  of  a  doctrine. 

Cells  and  tissues  are  given,  Innclional  treatment  is  pro- 
vided, operating  on  the  active  acting  tissueB  is  self-evident 
and  a  school  whioh  seeks  to  attain  universality,  most  benoe- 
forth  carry  on  its  front  a  more  general  all-embracing  idea.  The 
principle  of  similars  cannot  serve  as  such  an  idea,  and  beoce. 
Herr  von  Grauvogl  is  jostified  in  the  expression  proposed  by 
him — "  Therapeutics  accordir^  to  nature's  laws." 

The  expression,  "  According  to  nature's  laws,"  will  also 
oertunly  eventaally  disappear,  when'  the  laws  of  natare  bave 
been  discovered  and  become  familiar,  and  nothing  will  remain 
but  the  word  "therapeutics" — nothing  bat  one  sin^e  thera- 
peutics for  all  physicians,  and  then  will  homoeopathy  bave 
risen  np  in,  or  obtained  undispated  sway  over  the  whole  of 
therapeutics. 

However,  in  order  that  I  may  express  myself  clearly,  the 
expression  "homoeopathy"  must  remain  until  the  fbnotional 
treatment  is  more  thoroughly  deoyphered  in  regard  to  the 
material  changes  produced  by  it,  and  till  then  tlua  expressi(« 
wilt  be  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  we  practise  functional  treat- 
ment  according  to  the  law  of  "  similars."  Therefore,  as  long 
and  as  far  as  the  "law  of  similars"  obtains  in  "fimotioDal 
treatments,"  so  long  and  so  far  must  these  treatments  be 
4^igDftted  "  bomcBopathic." 

ON  EXTERNAL  REMEDIES,  AND  ON  SLIGHT 
DEFORMITY  OF  THE  CHEST  AS  A  CAUSE  OF 
DISEASE. 

By  Dr.  Liedbeck,  of  Stockholm. 
Mt  ideas  about  external  applications  of  remedies  have  already 
been  published  in  sundry  periodicals.    I  have  lately,  in  a  ease 
of  taberonlar  dyscrasia,   in  ^Thich  Iodide   of  Iron  prodnoed 
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litemopCysis,  seea  a  complete  cure  by  Protiod.  tern.  gr.  j,  Aq. 
%  iss  ezternoUy  applied,  oae  teftspoonful  night  and  morning. 
Every  body  had  cooBidered  the  patient  as  beyond  recovery. 
Hovever,  at  present,  she  is  well,  has  lost  the  night  perspira- 
tions and  expeotoratioD,  and  recovered  a  healthy  colour  on  her 
checks.  She  ia  moreover  qtute  erect,  instead  of  being  as 
previously,  round-shouldered  and  stooping. 

In  obildren  with  abdominal  atrophy  often  complicated  with 
obstinate  diarrhcea,  and  where  allopathic  physicians  had  pro- 
nounced that  everything  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  where  the 
little  patients  vrere  lying  with  immoveable  glassy  eyes,  I  have 
often  seen  immediate  relief  follow  the  application  of  a  cataplasm 
of  brandy  on  the  abdomen;  and  in  cases  oomplicated  with 
diarrhcea,  I  have  cured  it  with  thirty  drops  of  the  vrine  of 
Tokay,  a  popalar  remedy  in  Hungary  not  to  be  despised.  The 
late  Professor  Wahlenberg  was  of  opinion  that  its  effect  in  such 
oases  depends  on  the  presence  of  some  calcareous  elements  in 
the  wine. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Asp^reo,  a  79  years  old  oolour-ser'' 
geant,  who  suffered  from  hypertropbia  exceatrioa  cordis,  I  have 
seen,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  a  more  decided  relief  follow  from 
Digitalin  gtt  j  than  fi^m  Digitalis  S,  aa  well  as  E.  Digitalis, 
dispensed  from  one  of  the  allopathic  chemists' :  afterwards 
Digitalis  3  bad  a  better  effect.  The  patient  suffering  afterwards 
from  dysphagia  was  cured  by  Bell.  gr.  j,  Aq.  dest.  ^  js,  one  tea- 
spoonful  every  other  hoar  (4  la  Popper). 

It  would  be  interesting  for  me  to  know  if  any  of  my  col- 
leagues in  England  have  already  made  observations  relative  to 
an  affecdoo  of  the  heart,  about  which  I  am  going  to  speak,  and 
for  which  our  medical  gymnasticB  is  the  true  speoifio,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  affection,  and  our  idea  of  healing 
effects  in  general.  In  perusing  some  anatomical  author  (the 
name  has  escaped  my  memory  for  the  moment)  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  besides  the  well-known  conditions 
of  the  pelvis  in  woman  being  wider  than  that  in  man,  the  chest 
of  man  being  in  every  dimension  lai^er  than  in  woman,  whilst 
his  pelvis  on  the  other  band  is  narrower  but  higher  than  in  the 
female  sex.;  we  find,  on  comparing  the  angles  of  the  arcus 
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pn'bis  and  the  angles  formed  by  the  oartilages  of  the  felse  ribs 
of  the  right  hTpoohondrinoi  with  the  left,  another  oharacteristk 
difibrence,  viz.,  the  angles  of  the  arcus  pubis  in  woman  largei 
than  90°  hut  in  man  acute,  whilst  the  hypoofaoadriacsl  angle 
in  man  is  larger  than  90°,  hut  in  woman  smaller,  or  at  the 
utmost  amountiDg  to  90°.  These  conditioiis  pre-snpposo  etMj 
thing  ID  normal  development  as  regards  the  lower  part  of  Uia 
thorax.  When  the  hypochondriacal  angle,  as  appears  from 
underneath  the  integuments,  on  the  contrary,  is  less  than  90^ 
the  thorax  in  both  sexes  has  not  its  normal  form  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  in  women,  ftom  the  fashion  of  diB- 
torting  the  figure  by  the  use  of  staye,  especially  when  tight 
laoed,  the  hypocondtiacal  angle  becomes  more  aonte  throu^ 
the  depression  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartil^es,  by  which  the  free 
sotioD  of  the  lungs  becomes  impaired,  cauong  palpitation, 
oppression  of  the  chest,  involuntary  sigbing,  &o.  The  me- 
chanical effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  corset  become  still  more 
important  from  what  I  have  observed  lapost  mortem  tixam- 
nations,  as  regards  the  liver,  which  frequently  is  forced  to 
abnormal  growtli,  in  so  for  as,  contrary  to  its  normal  form,  tbe 
lateral  diameter  is  diminished  whilst  the  antero-posteiior  dii* 
meter  becomes  larger :  nay,  the  liv»  is  even  pressed  downward* 
below  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  in  order  to  find  place  where  place  is 
to  he  foumd,  which  is  afforded  by  the  yielding  and  relaxed  abdo- 
caina]  muscles.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  dress  of  the  womin 
is  the  oanee  that  the  sternal  angle  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  it 
only  acute,  or,  at  the  most,  a  right  angle,  never  obtuse,  exoqil 
in  cases  of  considerable  emphysema,  which  obliges  her  to  leave 
off  both  the  corset  and  all  tight  fitting  dresses  around  the  lo** 
part  of  the  thorax. 

In  man,  using  generally  a  looser  dress,  the  precordial  te^ 
is  generally  normal  with  the  angle  of  the  cartilages  larger  thu 
00°.  But  I  have  even  seen  men  where  this  angle  baa  preseoW 
an  acute  opening.  In  such  oases  we  find  often  tabeiGol>' 
deposits  in  the  lungs,  or  a  secondary  affection  of  the  hw^ 
depending  on  the  pressure  of  the  ribs  on  the  heart,  which  thn) 
being  irritated,  an  increased  aotion  (palpitation)  is  set  iip> 
oaumng  hypertrophy,  or   even    under  certain  complioatioiA 
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atiopby.  Tbe  former  is  tbe  oase  vith  those  wlio  do  not  suffer 
from  taberoolar  disease,  the  latter  is  the  oase  in  phthisis  polmo- 
nalia  and  has  been  proved  ^jpoat  mortem  examinations.  Oooa- 
fflonslly  this  abnormal  form  of  tbe  thorax  is  also  accompanied 
by  aeooodary  broDOhitJB.  With  every  exertion  follows  great 
exoitement,  anxiety,  &o.,  which  increases  tbe  palpitation  of  tbe 
heart,  ofleo  causing  even  fits  of  syncope. 

I  have  observed  lately  a  still  more  carious  case  in  which  tbe 
bypocbondritim  of  tbe  left  dde  was  depressed  in  an  aonte  angle 
against  tbe  right  one.  The  patient  bad  been  treated  allopathi- 
cally  with  Sal-ammonieo,  Digitalis,  &c.,  of  course  with  no 
result.  Proiessor  Branting  was  of  opinion  that  this  depression 
was  caused  by  a  paralytio  state  of  the  intercostal  muscles. 
How  far  I  am  of  tbe  same  opinion  the  copy  of  my  certifioate, 
without  any  bias  for  ancient  or  modem  modes  of  treatment, 
will  shew.  The  result  of  the  gymnastic  treatment  which  was  at 
first  carried  out  in  tbe  country  by  Mr.  Therein,  M.A.,  under 
the  saperintendence  of  Prc^essor  Branting,  will  be  seen  here- 
after. Dr.  Jentsen,  tbe  patient's  fbrmer  physician,  bad  de- 
clared that  neither  gymnastics  nor  bomceopathy  could  do  any 
tbing  in  this  case,  declaring  at  tbe  some  time  that  he  could  do 
DO  more  himself.  With  all  this  Dr.  Ereysig's  old  expreaaioD  ia 
quite  to  tbe  point,  "  Heart  disease  is  a  very  sad  disease." 

Tbe  cause  of  this  paralysis  interoostalis  is  probably  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  io  other  respects  powerful  yonng  man  had  whilst 
living  in  the  ooontry  bees  perfectly  well,  amuung  himself  with 
shooting,  swimming  and  other  sports.  At  onoe,  on  going  to 
the  University  of  Upsola,  he  ia  confined  to  s  small  room  where 
he  lies  condnually  on  bis  left  side,  keeping  a  heavy  book  in  the 
left  band.  After  some  months'  constant  reading  he  oommenoea 
to  feel  unwell,  and  after  an  nuBucoesBful  examination  the  pre- 
sent symptoms  beeame  manifested,  and  though  be,  during  tbe 
following  session,  passed  bis  examination,  the  injury  was  already 
done.  At  present  he  has  a  kind  of  fits;  he  gets  livid,  the 
extremities  become  cold,  he  feels  as  if  he  should  die,  be  looks 
quite  bewildered  and  loses  his  speech,  tbe  respiration  is  very 
muoh  oppressed,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  congestio  cerebri, 
tbe  head  feeling  heavy  and  confused.     It  had  been  surmised 
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that  thia  conld  be  oared  b;  some  sedative  piUs  and  foot-baths; 
And  to  keep  tbe  bowels  op«i  Bbabaib,  Cream  of  TuUr, 
Salts  vere  not  omitted,  besides  cappings,  ica.  Tbe  pnlseii 
feeble,  large ;  when  tbe  fits  oocnr  it  is  sud  to  be  intermittoiL 
He  felt  some  relief  from  my  advice  to  use  an  enema  of  ooU 
water  when  tbe  bowels  are  confined,  nithont  any  mediciiK. 
My  certificate  was  as  follows : — 

"That  Mr.  John  Alired  Erling,  whom  I  viedted  last  week  in 
tbe  Beotory  of  Huddinge,  ts  soSbring  from  disease  of  the  hesit, 
principally  oansed  or  aooompanied  by  paratyds  intercostab 
sinistra,  and  thence  is  unfit  to  enter  into  active  service,  unlog 
by  the  nse  of  appropriated  medical  gymnasdos  for  some  mootH 
and  probably  as  an  adjuvant,  some  hydropathic  treatment,  hit 
afTectioa  becomes,  alleviated  and  gradually  conqnered,  whicb 
according  to  my  opinion,  never  can  be  obtained  by  any  kind  of 
pharmaceutical  remedies.  This  I  hereby  testily  as  my  opioioD, 
which  I  corroborate  with  my  oath  as  physician  ;  so  God  help 
me  here  and  hereafter. — Stockholm,  Ifith  of  July,  I8fi8. 

"  P.  J.  LiBOBBCX." 

This  decided  opinion  of  mine  had  been  confirmed  throogb 
repeated  observations  of  tbe  efifeots  of  a  rational  medioal-gyis' 
nastic  treatment  in  similar  oases,  amongst  which  I  only  meDtioD 
the  following:  Mr.  Granberg,  commander  of  a  merchant  sbip. 
was  always  well  whilst  on  sea,  bnt  no  sooner  did  be  pot  Jw 
foot  on  land  than  he  became  more  or  less  snaring.  On  vt' 
amining  bim  a  few  years  ago  I  found  the  hypoohondri*"*' 
angle  acute,  tbe  heat  of  the  heart  strongly  vibrating  gainst  the 
left  side  of  the  thorax.  He  had  used  divers  allopathic  oao- 
oines  without  tbe  slightest  benefit.  I  did  not  prescribe  UJ 
faomceopatbic  medicines  for  him,  bnt  sent  him  to  Froftn''' 
Brantiug,  who  perfectly  oared  him.  The  following  year,  ho** 
ever,  no  sooner  had  be  come  on  shore  again  than  be  felt  ^ 
former  symptoms;  furred  tongue,  dry  skin,  ptecordiel  of 
pression  and  auxiety,  general  sinking  feelings  along  with  tifH 
pulsation  of  tbe  heart  against  tbe  thorax,  disproportioDiW  ^ 
the  fbebleness  of  the  pulse.  Persuaded  by  bis  former  phvoO"" 
be  went  this  time  to  Cr.  Satherberg'a  gymnasium,  and  becun* 
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Well,  probBbly  by  the  application  of  the  some  moTementa  as 
taught  and  employed  by  Sranting.  The  patient  praised  highly 
the  gyniDastio  treatment,  thanking  me,  in  the  following  vords, 
for  my  advice :  "  Had  you  not  advised  me  to  nse  medical  gym- 
nastics, I  should  probably  have  died,  or  at  least  I  would  have 
become  a  constant  martyr  to  the  abominable  drugs  &om  the 
ohemistB'  shops." 

The  result  of  the  movement-cure  in  Mr.  Erling's  esse  has 
entirely  justified  my  opinion.  The  treatment  having  been  con- 
tinued in  the  country  for  a  couple  of  months,  the  patient  could 
be  removed  to  Stockholm,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  the 
treatment  vraa  thenceforth  administered  by  Mr.  Brouhn,  di- 
rector of  tbe  gymnasium  in  the  southern  suburb  of  Stockholm. 
Though  improved  and  living  quite  close  at  hand,  he  was  obliged 
to  rest  sixteen  times  in  the  street  before  he  arrived,  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  livid  in  the  face.  His  treatment  commenced  the 
2nd  November,  1868,  till  the  end  of  May,  1869,  thus  lasting 
for  six  months.  In  March  the  patient  found  himself  so  much 
improved  that  he,  coutrary  to  the  advice  of  Professor  Sranting, 
resumed  bis  official  duty  as  a  notary.  Though  occupied  only 
one  hour  daily  his  symptoms  became,  however,  so  -much  worse, 
that  he  was  ohhged  to  disoonldnue,  and  to  procure  a  new  cer- 
tificate for  leave  of  absence. 

I  am  aware  that  tbe  physician  to  whom  he  applied  for  a  certi- 
ficate, as  well  as  others,  considered  his  suffering  to  be  primarily 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  alteration  in  the  form  of 
the  thorax  was  only  secondary ;  but  nevertheless  my  opinion  is 
decided  that  the  hypertrophy,  if  there  ever  existed  one,  wss 
caused  by  the  paralytic  state  of  tbe  intercostal  muscles  of  tbe 
left  side,  in  consequence  of  which  the  heart  not  having  sufBcient 
room  became  oppressed,  and  tbe  beat  against  the  thorax  ap- 
parently larger  than  if  both  sides  of  the  thorax  had  been  sym- 
metrical. I  think  it  was  Clande  Bernard  who,  by  pressure  with 
the  finger  outside  the  thorax  on  tbe  left  side  where  the  beat  of 
the  heart  (ictus  pulsas  cordis)  is  felt,  produced  in  the  rabbit 
first  syncope,  and  after  continued  presstue  on  the  same  spot, 
tbe  death  of  the  animal. 

Mr.  Erling  had  ^posed  himself  to  a  somewhat  similar  in- 
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flneDoe;  by  remaiDing  montlt  after  month  lying  constantlj 
vith  the  book  in  his  left  band,  with  the  elbow  and  arm  oloselj 
pressed  to  the  side,  whilst  making  annotations  with  pencil  with 
his  right  hand,  as  before-mentioned.  To  return  to  Mr.  Erling't 
reoovery.  In  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Angnst,  he  passed 
through  a  febris  lenta  nervosa.  The  gymnastic  treatment  wis 
afterwards  resumed  in  the  month  of  October,  and  in  tbe 
conrse  of  a  month  he  was  quite  well  and  able  to  resume  hii 
dudes. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  examining 
his  thorax  and  found  its  form  much  more  normal,  although  u 
no  mensuration  had  been  made,  the  perfect  symmetry  was  not 
ftilly  ascerttuned. 


THE  LAW  OF  SIMILARS,  IS  IT  UBIQUITOUS  ? 

By  Francis  Godino,  M.D. 

To  DB  who  recognise  the  law  of  similars  as  an  established  prin* 
oiple  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  it  seems  strange  tbit 
there  should  exist  any  doubt  of  *the  universality  of  its  applid* 
Hon  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  And  yet  there  ia  distmstl 
Why  and  wherefore  ? 

We  speak  of  a  homoeopathic  law  of  cure — and  truly  so ;  but 
is  it  one  altogother  excluded  fi;om  disturbance  of  action  wbeo 
snbjected  to  opposing  conditions  7  What  is  law  ?  The  moit 
comprehensiTe  definition  of  "  law,"  as  understood  by  the  best 
authorities,  is — that  whether  in  reference  to  tbe  aniTerse  of 
matter  or  mind,  law  is  simply  a  rule  of  action,  or  some  definiU 
mode  in  which  force  or  motion  proceed  toward  the  aocompliBli' 
ment  of  an  end.  As  such  it  operates  within  certain  prescriba 
limits  or  conditions ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  tbe  case,  it  mij  ^ 
said  to  act  in  a  fixed  and  determinate  method.  Law  then,  i>> 
itself  is  neither  force  nor  motion,  hut  the  rule  of  action  vhioi 
these  powers  in  their  operation  are  made  to  observe.  No«>  ** 
may  safely  hazard  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  laws  operaOBf 
in  nature  which  are  not  to  some  degree,  either  directly  ot  in* 
directly,  liable  to  the  influence  of  disturbing  causes,  which  t^ 
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a  moment  may  interfere  with,  or  impede,  the  otherwise  orderly 
and  anbroken  serieB  of  their  operations.  We  say  for  a  moment 
in  a  limited  sens^  because  it  ia  easy  to  see,  that  if  there  conld 
be  any  force  or  motion  without  a  regnlating  method  or  law  of 
action,  their  operation  would  necessarily  be  chaotic,  and  would 
tend  to  the  anbrersion  of  all  order  and  arrangement  in  nature. 
Impediments  then  to  a  rule  or  law  of  action  are  not  absolute  or 
final ;  they  are  only  occasional  and  exceptional — not  necessarily 
destmcdve  of  the  end  proposed.  The  tendency  of  the  magnet, 
for  instance,  to  point  north  and  south  is  called  the  law  of 
polarity,  and  we  know  that  it  has  disturbing  causes  inflnencing 
its  operation ;  yet  how  eseenti&l  is  it  to  the  mariner  t  The  law 
of  polarity,  notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  still  holds  good, 
and  by  a  compensating  process  becomes  sernceable  to  the  safe 
navigation  of  his  vessel.  Does  this,  or  does  it  not,  illustrate 
tbe  law  of  similars  ?  Take  another  iamiliar  illustration.  The 
mechanism  of  a  watch  is  set  in  motion — a  iall  or  an  accidental 
blow  often  stops  the  action  which,  by  a  law  of  mechanics  to 
"  take  note  of  time,"  should  be  uninterrupted ;  a  similar  slight 
concussion  sets  the  watch  a  going  again.  Is  the  law  of  me- 
chanics here  obstructed,  less  uBiversal,  less  adapted  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  oonstEUCtion  of  lime-pieces  ?  It  may  be  objected, 
that  in  this  particular  case,  the  end  cannot  be  said  to  be  accom- 
plished, since  the  time  by  tbe  stopping  of  the  watch  is  not 
correct.  True ;  bat  then  it  is  only  one  watch — that  individual 
watch,  that  is  temporarily  affected,  while  the  law  of  mechanics 
still  holds,  and  will  always  hold,  good  even  for  the  same  watch, 
and  a  thousand  others  besides. 

Indeed,  we  scarcely  know  any  laws  which  operate  in  nature, 
such  as  gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  attraction,  &c.,  that  are 
not,  philosophically  speaking,  in  some  way  or  other,  subject  to 
oGoasional  variations  or  disturbance — however,  practically  speak- 
ing, it  is  admissible  to  describe  and  view  them  as  "  fixed  and 
determinate."  Look  to  the  pertuibadng  forces  of  the  Planetary 
bodies,  oandng  those  deviations  from  their  regular  elliptic  revo- 
lutions ronnd  the  Sun — to  determine  the  efiects  of  which  is  the 
great  problem  of  Astronomy  !  Are  not  these  disturbances  com- 
pensated in  the  long  run  of  their  periodical  courses,  and  hence 
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is  not  the  stability  of  the  Flanetary  system  a  proof  Ui&t  it  oon 
tsins  within  iteelf  no  element  of  destraction,  but  that  the  ceufr- 
less  joaroeyings  of  the  orbs  which  compose  it  are  calculated  to 
go  on  for  ever  ? 

If  these  things  be  trae,  ia  onr  law  of  similars  an  exception- 
exempt  from  dietarbaoces  which,  of  some  kind  or  other,  afiect 
other  laws  ?  Surely  there  ia  nothing  absolutely  perfect.  Fe^ 
fectJDu  belongs  cot  to  this  sphere— is  merely  relative,  and  iIm 
old  adage,  "  no  rule  without  an  exception,"  is  just.  If  at)  and 
everything  were  perfect,  what  becomes  of  the  law  of  pro- 
gression  ? 

I  have  been  led  into  the  above  trun  of  tboaght  by  a  &«■ 
quently  recurring  question  aaked  by  many  a  doubting,  nervont, 
and  anxioos  patient.  Even  professional  confr^et  are  not  free 
from  an  implied  misgiving  on  this  head.  As  far  as  I  can  lean, 
it  has  its  origin  in  a  somewhat  dogmatical  assumpdon  thit 
homceopathy  (in  which  term  is  included  the  therapeutio  law  of 
cure)  is  in  some  places  so  influenced  by  climatic  and  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  as  to  be  inefBoaoions  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  in  those  particular  localities.  Deluded  by  this  bnwd 
and  gratuitous  assertion — a  weat  invention  of  the  enemy — then 
are  people  who  repeat  this  calumny  under  the  fiill  persuaoos 
that  bomceopathy  is  not  reliable  as  a  means  of  cure,  and  thai 
give  extension  to  a  disparaging  rumour  agunst  the  system; 
received,  no  doubt,  on  the  ip»e  dixit  of  an  opponent  of  lb* 
system,  who  fathers  the  thought  and  propagates  it,  witbont 
having  troubled  himself  to  satisfy  his  mind  whether  or  not  itba 
a  wrong  conclusion ;  the  question  is  not  unusually,  by  an  iD- 
valid  coming  from  a  spot  alleged  to  be  obnoxious  to  boaKN* 
pathy,  put  thus, — "  Will  your  remedies  act  in  such  a  place  7  I 
would  like  to  take  them  back  when  I  go  home  again,  but  I  ■■> 
led  to  believe  they  will  be  of  no  use  there."  Nor  is  there  H 
times  a  lack  of  assigned  reasons  for  this  presumed  fbilnno' 
the  system — evincing  plainly  enough  that  doubt  and  dtetnut^ 
exist.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  on  the  part  of  tbe  patient  (liB 
doubt  confines  itself  to  our  medicines,  probably  because,  ignareut 
of  our  literature,  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  law  regiil<>'"4 
the  administration  of  our  remedies.    We  can,  therefor^  all  tbinS* 
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considered,  make  allowances  for  his  inorednlit;  at  our  small 
doses ;  bat  vhy  a  colleague  should  entertain  misgivinga  of  the 
nitiTersality  of  the  law,  is  bard  to  discern,  anless  indeed,  like 
the  patient,  he  io  haunted  by  ghostly  apprehensions  regarding 
the  efficacy  of  oar  remedies.  To  him  I  would  say,  in  the  words 
of  Folonins, — "  Take  each  man's  censure,  bat  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment." 

Taking,  then,  a  broad  view  of  the  subject  as  invoMng  points 
of  practice  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  systems  of  medicine,  and 
reasoning,  as  for  as  ne  can  command  them,  &om  facts  to  prin- 
ciples, let  us  duly  weigh  the  matter,  premising  my  own  belief  to 
be — that  the  law  of  nmilara,  aa  a  general  principle  of  thera- 
peutics, is  the  tame  everywhere,  however  modi/led  it  may  happen 
to  he  by  occasional  cotidiliotis.  As  in  physios,  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  moving  principle  should  be  first  understood 
and  established,  before  we  can  attend  to  the  impediments  of 
friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air;  so  in  medicine,  it  follows 
that  a  law  of  cure  must  be  first  discovered  and  recognised  ere  it 
be  songht  to  ascertain  how  and  in  what  way  it  is  liable  to  be 
affected.  And  that  such  a  law — the  law  of  similars,  in  spite  of 
all  impediments,  does  exist  and  produce  immensely  important 
results,  every  one  the  least  acquainted  with  our  literature  and 
the  logic  of  facts  must  peroeive,  who  contemplates  the  present 
condition  of  medicine  as  compared  with  what  it  was  before  the 
old  school  became  a  questionable  teacher  of  the  art  of  healing, 
and  Hahnemann  the  discoverer  and  the  pioneer  of  an  improved 
system. 

But  has  the  sweeping  allegation  to  which  I  have  alluded 
agunst  homceopatby  as  containing  a  law  of  cure  (which  has 
been  proved  to  exist  by  the  fairest  induction,  independently  of 
therapeutic  agents  and  the  modes  of  exhibiting  them),  been  sub- 
stantiated by  any  well  authenticated  statements,  or  upon  any 
rational  grounds  of  inquiry  ?  I  think  not.  Until,  then,  suffi- 
cient evidenoe  be  adduced  confirmatory  of  such  a  change,  the 
bare  assertion  must  stand  not  only  not  proven,  bat  directly  at 
variance  with  certain  well  known  facte  and  observations.  Let 
ua  advert  to  these  and  to  such  other  data  as  I  possess.  Homoeo- 
pathy has  obtained  not;  only  a  firm  footing,  bat  is  at  the  present 
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day,  more  of  len,  pnotised  everywhere — on  Uie  ooalineat  of 
Amerios,  tnm  Oanada  to  the  Brazils,  and  in  this  exteasive 
area  is  fbaiid  oomprised  every  variety  of  climate.  Cold  and  heat 
in  their  extremes,  bnsud  and  dry  atmospheres,  sea  and  land 
hreezes,  difierenoes  in  races,  habits  and  onstoms,  these  exist  to 
exercise  their  inflneoces  on  the  human  organirai ;  and  yet. 
tbroughont  this  vast  traot  of  ooantry,  do  complaint  from  oar 
coUeagnes  has  reaohed  oar  ears  that  the  grand  principle  of  core 
—the  Isw  of  Bimilars  is  so  far  in  default  as  to  be  inert — that 
m  oertain  looslities  it  is  nogatory  and  of  no  avaiL  I  promi- 
nently refer  to  Amerioa  as  presenting  the  widest  range  of 
physical  circnmstanoes,  eapeoially  for  obtaining  onmnlative  evi- 
dence, jfa  and  eon.  the  stability  of  the  homceopatbio  law  ;  and 
I  repeat  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  rumour  to  land  as  in  the 
region  of  doubt  and  oncertainty  in  regard  to  the  law  itself. 
Difficulties  might  be  experienced,  and  atabbomness  of  oasra  to 
Boocumb  to  treatment  alluded  to,  hut  no  hint  is  given  that  the 
law  is  inoperative.  To  India,  Enrope  and  other  dimee  a  like 
appeal  might  he  made  with  similar  negative  response.  Bat 
there  is  something  beyond  this  mere  tacit  recognition  of  homtDo- 
pathy  as  a  mode  of  cnre.  Bendes  etatistioal  evidence  dedooed 
from  the  comparative  results  of  the  practice  of  the  old  and  new 
Bobool  showing  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  latter,  one 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  old 
system  to  appropriate  our  remedies  and  to  laud  their  effects  in 
oases  precisely  similar  to  those  in  which  our  law  requires  that 
we  should  administer  the  same  remedies.  And  to  those  who  do 
not  merely  look  at  the  surface  of  things,  this  internal  evidence 
ought  to  have  great  weight — the  truth  of  the  law  thus  mani- 
festing itself,  in  spite  either  of  the  actual  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  it,  or  the  afiectation  to  disregard  and  ignore  its  existence. 

I  have  already  intimated  my  belief' — not  tram  any  direct  or 
searching  investigation,  for  that  is  still  needed,  but  chiefly  upon 
the  grounds  ef  analogy — thst  the  law  of  cure  may  become  in- 
flaenoed  hy  occasional  causes  operating  detrimentally.  Such 
opposing  conditions  have  their  source  in  certain  powers  or  in- 
fluences of  univmsal  nature,  by  which  man,  as  a  component  part 
diereof,  must  be  mote  or  less  affected  according  as  they  are  mani- 
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feated  by  and  in  liitn.  lo  general,  caltru paribm,  the;  act  ia- 
seDBibly  on  his  oonstitutioa ;  bat  there  are  times  and  places 
vhen  and  where  we  aie  made  more  senqible  of  tbeir  inflnence, 
when  they  preponderate  in  the  scale  over  ordinary  and  mor« 
healthy  conditions,  and  so  come  to  exert  iojoiiously  their  aotioB 
in  a  more  concentrated  and  intensified  form.  These  pbyenoal 
influences  long  experienced  obseiratioa  enables  as  to  describe 
under  the  general  term  of  e^rcititig  and  remote  causes,  when 
tbey  are  spoken  of  and  applied  to  disease  or  abaormal  states  of 
the  human  body.  Some  are  solar  products — heat  and  cold, 
humidity  and  dryness,  rareness  and  density  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  ascertained  by  the  barometer  and  thermometer ;  winds  atid 
their  direction ;  atmospherio  electricity ;  degrees  of  latitude ; 
miasms ;  lunar  phases.  Allied  to  the  above  are  sudden  and 
frequent  changes  of  temperature,  besides  several  other  olimatie 
ciroumstances  determining  the  genitu  loci ;  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  marshy  or  dry ;  luxuriant  or  scanty  vegetation ; 
stagnant  or  nianing  water.  As  not  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  I 
iaolude  in  this  category  of  causes,  moral  and  social  influences; 
such  ae  the  way  of  living  and  occupation — the  motory  or  seden- 
tary life,  and  all  causes  of  anxiety,  as  famine,  depressed  trade, 
failure  of  crops,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  hurricane,  and  earth- 
quake; all  of  which  contribute  their  quota  of  influence  to  afiect 
man  as  a  being  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  mortality. 

A  little  reflection,  therefore,  leads  os  to  recognise  a  doae 
relation  existing  between  the  rule  of  action — oar  law  of  cure— 
and  the  vital  action  of  the  human  organism  ;  upon,  and  with 
which,  the  former  operates,  and  is  in  correspondence.  And  the 
inference  seems  to  me  unavoidable.  Chat  whatever  exerts  its 
action  on  man's  firune,  be  it  physical  or  be  it  moral,  most  have 
a  tendency  to  affect,  more  or  less  &vourabIy  or  injariously,  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  cure — favourably  when  they  (the  in- 
fluences) are  auxiliary  to  medical  treatment~-injiirioi)s]y  when 
they  retard  or  aeem  to  oppose  remedial  measures.  Thus  in 
consumption,  I  have  found  that  a  dry  air— a  north-easterly 
wind  prevailing,  for  instance — generally  operates  disadvantage- 
ously  upon  the  patient,  while  a  hnmid  atmosphere  seems  to 
have  a  more  benign  inflnence.    Or.  Bleat,  of  Nice,  whose  ex- 
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perience  iB  entitled  to  lespeot,  deploies,  as  an  egregious  and 
fatal  mistake,  tbe  sending  confirmed  oonaamptive  cases  to  that 
city.  Tbe  dry  atmosphere  of  the  place,  instead  of  benefidng 
such  patients,  most  assuredly  hastens  their  end.  In  coirobo- 
ration  of  this  opinion,  I  would  mention  that  in  Demerara,  vith 
s  humid  atmosphere,  consumption  is  very  rare — scarcely  knomi; 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  with  dry  air  and  ex- 
posnre  to  N.E.  trade  winds,  tbe  disease  is  very  common. 

Shall  we  then  deny  that  oar  law  of  cure  is  affected  by  certain 
opposing  ooDditioos  ?  Certainly  not.  I  admit  it  to  a  oertun 
extent ;  bat  if  this  be  nsed  as  an  argument  against  its  applict- 
ti6a  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  "law 
of  contraries,"  the  "  derivative"  or  "  revulsive"  methods,  or  ot 
any  other  mode  of  action  such  as  the  old  school  adopts  ?  Is  it 
not  notorious  that  they  fail  too — that  they  have  signally  Med, 
one  after  another,  to  suoh  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  whole 
system  of  old  school  therapeutics  into  unenviable  disrepute?— 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  these  short-oomings  have  been  tbe 
font  et  origo  of  those  extemporaneous  quacks  and  quackehe* 
which  disgrace  medicine  ?  Does  immunity,  then,  from  opposisg 
conditions,  climatic,  atniospheiic  and  other  influences,  entirely 
and  universally  attend  tbe  old  school  system,  or  even  more  w 
than  it  does  outs  ?  I  opine  not.  Are  they  so  perfect  of  them- 
selves, that  they  bid  defiance  to  epidemic  diseases  ?  Tbe  leoordi 
of  cholera  and  yellow  fever  do  not  so  interpret  for  them  as  to 
favour  and  encourage  ench  a  notion. 

I  proceed  to  trace  to  its  souros  the  suppositions  chaise 
against  bomcBopathy.  As  just  admitted,  there  may  be  somi 
grounds  for  it,  however  erroneous  the  conclusion  arrived  at; 
and  the  way  I  have  attempted  so  fat  to  dispose  of  the  pie* 
against  our  law  of  similars — namely,  the  imperfection  'of  lU 
laws  in  general,  I  think  lays  open  a  very  interesting  tract,  Bd 
of  fanciAil,  but  of  most  legitimate  and  sober-minded  iwfxaj, 
how  far  our  law  of  cute  is  implioatod  by  this  impeifeotion,  bow 
it  may  be  compensated,  and  how  it  now  stands  in  oompanBon 
with  the  meUiods  pursued  by  the  old  school— an  inquiry  leading 
to  important  information,  and  which  I  trust  my  ooUeapWi 
better  placed  than  myself  for  obtaining  tesulte,  will  pnnoe. 
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Inespeotive,  then,  of  any  animus  provoking  hostility  against 
homcBopathy,  I  imagine  that  the  prejudices  and  evil  report  of 
the  uninformed  are  founded  on  the  difBculty  experienced  iQ 
combating  endemic  disorders  whose  essential  character  is  well 
marked  periodicity.  I  mean  those  intermittent  fevers  which  are  • 
variously  termed  according  to  their  habit — colony  fever,  marsh 
fever,  chill  and  fever,  Ague  and  fever,  &o.  Circumstances 
warrant  the  belief  that,  like  typhoid  fevers,  they  vary  in  cha- 
racter with  the  locality — in  other  words,  that  each  place  has  its 
own  kind  and  degree  of  fever.  However,  differing  in  mildness 
or  severity,  some  being  more  easy  of  control  than  others,  they 
are  everywhere  regarded  with  dread ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  treatment  of  these  fevers,  from  the  general  obstinacy 
they  exhibit,  is  comparatively  our  weakest  point.  I  have  almost 
always  found  that  our  school,  wherever  intermittents  prevail,  do 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  this,  and  unite  in  saying  that 
"  they  are  for  the  most  part  a  troublesome  class  of  disorders  to 
deal  with — that  they  sometimes  bafBe  them  as  muoh  as  they  do 
baffle  their  allopathic  brethren — that  to  all  appearances  the 
latter  frequently  do  as  well,  or  even  better,  with  them — that  as 
to  the  results  there  is  not  much  to  choose  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferers  from  these  attacks  between  the  modus  operandi  of 
either  school."  In  short,  I  conclude  that  their  treatment,  in 
spite  of  the  "sovereign"  remedy  Quinine,  is,'in  some  respects, 
a  terrible  opprobrium  to  both  schools.  Not  that  the  difficulty 
arises  from  the  inability  of  our  school  to  care  them,  even  in  their 
worst  forms — the  journals  of  our  American  brethren  teem  with 
such  cases  of  cure — bnt  ^m  their  not  yielding  so  quickly  in 
our  hands  as  the  aborted  cases  of  the  allopaths  do.  "  You  may 
be  slow  and  sure,"  said  a  patient  from  Demerara  to  me  when 
under  a  paroxysm  of  an  nntamed  fever,  "  and  your  practice  less 
liable  to  produce  after  evils,  but  you  don't  hit  off  the  fever  as 
our  doctors  sometimes  do  down  with  us."  And  so  it  is  that  this 
difficulty  of  "  hitting  off,"  even  with  its  liabiUty  to  dangerous  or 
anpleasant  sequelfe,  is  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  offence, 
giving  rise  to  all  the  whispers  of  distrust  and'  reproach  of 
bomceopathy.  Men  will  try  to  avoid  present  suffering,  even  at 
the  risk  of  its  suppression  being  attended  with  evil  consequences, 
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If,  then,  my  ooojeoture  be  just  in  attribatiDg  tbe  v 
endoes  against  the  system  to  the  difficulties  eocoantered  in 
treating  endemic  fevers,  is  tbere  anything  further  tu  be  adduced 
in  its  behalf,  or  in  extenuation  of  its  assumed  inefficiency  ?  Is 
oar  loyalty  to  a  noble  cause  to  he  damped  by  the  allegation  of 
its  unreliableneee  as  a  means  of  cure,  and  is  so  grave  a  oharge 
to  be  silently  endured  without  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  whole 
matter  in  question  ?  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  inreBtigatioD 
of  its  merits,  let  us  regard  the  case  as  it  at  present  stands. 

An  accomplished  physician  of  the  old  school,  in  replying  to 
my  inquiries,  fbr  it  is  not  a  new  subject  of  anxious  conddert- 
tion,  assured  me,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  endemic  inter 
mittents  of  America,  that  any  defined  plan  of  medication  «u 
far  from  being  universally-successful ;  and  in  evidence  of  this,  he 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Fhiladelphiaherarely 
if  ever  gave  Quinine — that  neitber  did  he,  or  his  oolleagoes, 
rely  upon  it  as  an  efficient  remedy  in  tbe  fevers  of  that  looahty; 
and  that  they  found  Arsenic  a  better  medicine.  How  are  we  to 
interpret  this  explanation,  except  as  a  failure  of  a  vaunted 
epeoific,  and  consequently,  up  to  the  time  of  its  having  been 
tried  and  relinquished,  that  the  school  of  which  my  firiend  was 
a  member,  had  in  bis  person  suffered  repulse  from  the  feven 
of  the  Delaware  and  the  Sohnylkill. 

Of  the  West  India  colonies,  many  are  well  known  to  noarisb 
endemic  fevers,  more  or  less,  of  an  intractable  kind.  It  is  flron 
these  qnarters,  so  far  as  I  can  glean,  that  tbe  sentimenU 
adverse  to  homceopathy  emanate.  But  with  the  exception  of 
Barbados,  no  other  British  colony,  I  speak  under  oorreotioD, 
rejoices  in  a  homceopatbic  physician,  although,  judging  fi^n 
my  correepondence,  there  are  few  places  where  homceopathy  " 
not  resorted  to  by  amateurs.  Here  then,  witboat  any  intended 
disparagement  of  the  non-professionals  in  their  efforts  to  do 
good,  it  is  easy  to  see  sources  of  distrust,  for  no  one  vdw- 
qnainted  with  the  character  of  these  endemics  can  possibly  io^ 
any  just  idea  of  their  violence,  or  sufficiently  appreciate  tbo 
tact,  the  nice'  discrimination  in  giving  medicines,  and  the  Eolf- 
leliance  and  patience  which  are  demanded  in  treating  ibein 
skilfully.     If,  then,  the  sufferers  themselves,  or  their  friendly 
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attendants,  get  alarmed  at  tfae  severity  uf  tbe  fever,  and  call  in 
piofesBional  aid,  and  thus  give  oooasioo  to  iDvidioua  remarka, 
it  need  not  excite  our  surprise  that  tnferenoes  ii^ariouB  to 
homceopathy  should  occur.  Tiie  n^ation  tberefoie  of  the 
efficacy  of  homceopathy  under  such  oircumstaooes,  is  simply 
an  absurdity,  and  the  reasoning  indulged  in  a  sophism. 

The  island  of  Barbados  being  free  from  those  aggravated 
forms  of  fever  engendered  elsewhere,  there  is  no  fair  oppor- 
tunity offering  itself  there  to  test  the  law  of  cure,  and  the 
effidenoy  of  our  remedies,  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  tbe 
two  schools;  but  scores  of  patients  come  up  yearly  iiom 
various  colonies  nith  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  their  health. 
Of  these,  I  have  had  many  falling  to  my  share  for  treatment — 
as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  at  one  period — Buffering,  some  from 
unabated  fever,  others  from  the  cachexia,  and  other  sequeln  of 
the  disease.  Those  cases  with  recurring  paroxysms,  varying 
in  regard  to  time,  violence,  and  duration,  yielded  to  homoeo- 
pathic treatment ;  some  much  more  readily  than  others.  A 
few  oases  proved  exceedingly  obstiQate,  which  I  attribated  to 
the  hold  tbe  miasm  had  upon  the  couBtitution,  and  affeoljng 
internal  organs,  and  thus  keeping  up  and  creating  additional 
causes  to  inflaeace  and  susttun  the  duration  of  the  fever, 
which  in  these  cases,  in  spite  of  the  large  doses  of  Quinine  and 
other  medicines  previously  exhibited,  had  not  succumbed  to  - 
allopathic  treatment — a  further  and  very  significant  testimony 
that  allopathy  no  more  than  homceopathy  is  infallible.  Of  tbe 
colonies  most  notorious  for  aggravated  forms  of  endemic  fevers, 
particularly  the  intermittent,  Demcrara,  Berbice,  Tobago,  and 
St  Lacia,  send  up  the  most  patients  to  Barbados ;  and  if  there 
is  a  circumstance  that  speaks  to  tbe  imperfection  of  medicine 
as  an  art,  it  is  unmistakingly  displayed  in  these  sufferers  from 
natural  and  drug  diseases.  Their  cachetic,  anffimio,  and  jaun- 
diced looks — the  enlarged  liver  and  spleen — the  swollen 
features,  loose  teeth,  and  Mercurial  fcetor,  and  other  sequels  of 
an  untamed  and  would-not-be-curcd  fever,  and  of  drugging,  give 
evident  intimation  "  that  something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark." 
.    As  &r  as  I  glean  from  patients  who  fiom  time  to  time  bare 
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oome  under  my  care.  Calomel  and  Qoinioe  are  the  remedks 
chiefly  lelied  upon  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fsver.  With 
these,  and  noder  the  allopathic  syBtem,  I  am  infonned  th«t 
three  results  are  attained — Firstly,  The  aborting,  or  aop- 
pressioQ  of  the  fever  by  lai^e  doses ;  aecondly.  When  this  Ails 
to  happen,  a  return  of  the  paroxysms  at  certain  peiiods  of  time, 
and  tiie  disease  prolonged  to  an  iDdefinite  period,  Tarying  in 
point  of  dnratioD  from  days  to  neeks,  or  even  months,  nntil 
recovery  is  accomplished  ;  and  lastly,  Such  peraisteDoe  of  the 
malady,  itith  superinduced  and  dangerous  symptoma — obstrae- 
tion  and  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  dropsy  and 
nervous  disorders,  for  instance — as  to  necessitate  the  removal 
of  the  patient  to  some  other  locality  or  climate.  What  the 
proportions  of  cures  is  to  the  uncured  does  not  transpire;  but 
some  peculiarities  attendant  on  the  fever  of  Demerara  remiiB 
to  be  mentioned,  and  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  a  qoestion 
like  the  present,  which  would  court  investigation  into  tba 
nature  of  many  circumstances  connected  with  a  true  anal;su 
of  both  modes  of  treatment.  Thus  there  is  the  prevailii^ 
opinion  among  Demerara  people  that  their  fevers  are  infln- 
enced  by  the  spring  and  neap  tides,  and  that  with  susoeptiblB 
fever  patients  the  fever  does  not  entirely  cease,  bat  disappean 
only  to  return  at  the  spring  tide,  although  at  such  retom  dif- 
ferently affecting  in  degree  different  persons — the  reoanesoe  ui 
in  some  amountiog  to  a  mere  malaite,  while  in  others  it  is  men 
sensibly  and  acutely  felt.  Again,  I  waa  informed  by  a  clergy- 
man from  that  colony,  that  persons  in  whom  fever  attacks  are 
wont  to  be  aborted  or  snppreBsed,  not  anfreqnently  die  of 
apoplexy,  or  of  brain  affeotjons,  accompanied  with  convulsioDS, 
and  become  subject  to  determinations  of  blood  to  the  head- 
In  corroboration  of  this  latter  cireumstance  t  narrate  a  oaM 
which  subsequently  oocurrred  in  my  own  practice,  and  ferciblj 
recalled  the  clergyman's  observations.  A  strong  health; 
planter  from  Sarbados  was  travelling  in  Demerara,  on  bnsiiiest 
which  he  bad  been  commissioned  to  look  after;  «n  rouU  up  the 
Esseqiiibo  river,  be  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  chill  and 
fever,  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  The  physician  who  saw  bi" 
adnuuistered  a  dose  or  doses  of  medioinea,  which  he  behaved 
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were  Quinine  and  Calomel,  uid  wbiob  bo  far  auppreased  the 
fever  as  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  journey  on  the  following 
day.  He  felt  the  shook  he  had  experienced,  hut  there  was  no 
return  of  the  attack  daring  the  remainder  of  his  sojourn  in 
Demerara — some  eight  or  ten  days ;  bnt  no  sooner  had  he  got  to 
his  home  in  Barbados,  than  a  violent  attack,  similar  to  the  one  in 
Demerara,  ooouired,  aooompanied  with  torturing  pains  in  the 
^eod.  When  called  to  him,  I  found  that  he  laboured  under  a 
severe  form  of  terUan  ague,  aooompanied  with  bilious  vomiting 
and  congestion  of  the  head  daring  the  paroxysms.  In  the 
state  of  apyrexia  there  was  great  prostration,  with  a  dull 
benumbing  sensation  of  the  brain,  with  tendency  to  stupor, 
which  pain  increased  in  violence  when  the  paroxysm  of  fever 
returned,  until  he  became  delirious  and  almost  frantic.  Several 
severe  paroxysms  ensued,  and  were  only  moderated  and  finally 
subdued  by  frequent  doses  of  Bryonia  and  Belladonna.  The 
tertian  stjll  following  up,  without  the  urgent  head  symptoms, 
yielded  at  length  to  Arsenic,  followed  by  decimal  triturations  of 
Quinine,  cautioasly  given.  The  attack  left  him  very  weak,  bat 
sea-air  and  relaxation  tiom  his  vocation  as  a  planter,  soon 
restored  him  to  his  former  health,  without  any  sequels.  In 
this  case,  the  germ  of  the  disease  arreted  at  first  in  its  growth, 
seems  to  have  remained  for  a  while  latent  in  the  constitution  of 
my  patient,  and  then  to  have  burst  forth  again  in  a  very  a^ra- 
vated  form,  in  which  I  professed  to  discover  a  metastatio  action 
to  the  bnun  piodnced  by  the  aboitjog  plan  of  treatment.  There 
likewise  came  to  my  knowledge  another  case,  in  which  convul- 
sions, terminating  in  death,  occurred,  after  fever  had  been 
treated  with  large  doses  of  Quinine ;  it  was  that  of  a  young 
married  lady,  of  delicate  constitution,  who  visited  Barbados  for 
change  of  climate.  A  few  days  after  her  arrival  a  quotidian 
seized  her,  when  having  given  such  remedies  as  I  thought 
necessary  in  her  case  without  any  sensible  result,  I  administered 
Quinine  every  hour  daring  the  apyrexia — six  grains  of  Qainine 
in  all,  intimately  triturated  with  twenty  grains  of  Sagar  of  Milk, 
and  divided  into  twelve  powders.  The  usual  paroxysm  did  not 
return,  and  shortly  after  she  went  home  in  her  usual  state  of 
health.    A  few  months  subsequently,  I  learnt  that  my  patient 
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bod  been  again  a  sufferer  fix>m  fever,  in  order  to'  check  vhioli, 
large  doses  of  Quinine  were  given,  and  that  very  ehoTtlf 
after  convnlsions  without  any  assignable  reason  had  saddenlj 
ensued,  and  carried  her  oS.  Am  I  right  in  my  suppoeition  of 
attributing  the  brain  affections  in  tbe  abovo  oases  to  Hat) 
snppression  of  the  fever ;  and  furthermore,  that  by  onr  sfstou 
of  treatment,  all  such  and  similar  seqaelee  are  avoided  ? 

Connected  with  the  present  inquiry  comes  an  impoiUnt 
question — Whether  as  comparatively  an  infant  school  ve  an 
in  the  position  to  supply  every  requiiement  of  the  law  of  onie 
with  remedial  agenia  specifically  saited  to  the  treatment  of 
endemics  so  variable  as  these  are  in  their  nature  ?  No  longtt 
than  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  iatal  form  of  dyeenterf 
developed  itself  in  Fort  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Few  eaoi^ 
death  who  were  attacked,  and  several  valued  lives  fell  viotine 
to  its  maUgn&ncy.  Besides,  as  in  ordinary  dysentery,  oonstaot 
urgency  to  go  to  stool,  tenesmus,  violent  abdominal  pains,  and 
bloody  and  mnoons  dischargee,  it  was  characterised  by  proibas 
flows  of  fresh  blood;  great  prostration  and  rapid  sinking. 
The  treatment  by  the  allopathic  school  was  very  unsuccessfiii 
While  wondering  if  the  disease  would  appear  elsewhere  and  show 
itself  in  Barbados,  a  case  fell  into  my  hands.  It  was  a  young 
man  in  search  of  employment  in  Demerara.  He  left  Fort  of  Spain 
well,  when  just  before  reaching  Barbados,  in  tbe  mail  steamer, 
he  was  seized  with  the  disease.  On  his  landing  I  was  seat  for 
With  him  tbe  flow  of  blood  was  not  at  any  time  very  profose,  or 
serious;  but  the  mixed  blood  and  muoons  discharge  were  inoas- 
sant.  Merc.  Cor.  alone,  and  afterwards,  that  and  Colocyntb  alw- 
nately,  except  some  mitigation  of  abdominal  pains  and  tenea* 
mus,  made  no  impression  on  the  disease ;  and  when  weeknea 
manifested  itself,  tbey  were  changed  for  Arsenioam  and  Noi- 
It  still  persisted.  A  dose  of  Sulphur  was  administered,  fbllora 
by  a  few  doses  of  Colohioum ;  then  Cantharis,  the  secretion  of 
the  urine  having  become  almost  suppressed.  Some  mitigatioa 
of  the  symptoms  now  took  place.  But  there'  was  no  decided 
improvement  which  warranted  the  belief  that  the  patient  wH 
out  of  danger,  as  some  typhoid  symptoms  had  manifested  tbon- 
Bslvee.  I  decided  to  give  Petroleum,  and  to  this  medicine  > 
gradual  and  slow  amendment  succeeded,  which  ultimately  ended 
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in  a  tardy  recovery.  Here  oertain  tBedioinee  failed  which  my 
expericDce  had  taught  me  hitherto  to  rely  upon  iDTariably  in 
oases  of  dysentery.  But  why  in  this  form  of  colitis  did  they  &il  ? 
Could  it  have  been  due  to  some  idiosyocrasy  of  the  patient  ?  Or, 
as  I  believe,  were  there  elements  in  the  endemic  constitution  of 
the  disease  itself  which  these  remedies  hardly  covered,  or  of 
which  they  were  not  the  true  analogues  ?  The  reader  will  see 
in  this  an  obstacle  to  the  law  of  similars — one  which  only  time 
will  remedy.  He  will  see  why  it  is  that  Quinine  will  not  ours 
every  intermittent — how  it  is  that  not  Areenio,  nor  Gedron,  nor 
Oimex,  nor  Eupatorium,  nor  Oancilagua,  are  specifios,  except 
so  far  as  in  their  relations  they  are  the  true  representatives  of 
the  endemio  itself. 

As  an  apologist  on  behalf  of  the  principle  of  ubiquity  which 
attaches  to  the  law  of  similars,  I  have  merely  thrown  together 
my  own  views  of  the  matter.  Believing  that  the  subject 
demands  a  further  and  more  searching  investigation,  as  opening 
up  a  field  for  scrutiny  into  the  relations  whioh  therapeutic 
agents  have  to  diseases  in  general,  and  to  endemic  disorders  in 
particular — thus  leading  to  fresh  discoveries  of  remedies  more 
nearly  allied  to  them  severally — and  as  involving  the  vexed 
question  of  auxiliaries  and  potency  of  the  dose,  I  look  forward 
with  the  hope  of  its  being  taken  up  in  all  its  bearings  upon 
these  topics,  and  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  treatment 
of  intermittentB  by  both  schools  of  medicine,  concerning  which 
discordant  opinions  at  present  exist. 


SIX  MONTHS  OF  BRITISH  ALLOPATHY. 
Braithwaite's  Restrospecl  of  Medicitie.    Jan. — June,  1862. 

BKAirHWAiTE'a  Retrospect  is  too  well  known  and  valued  to 
need  any  general  criticism.  We  take  it  only  as  the  text-book 
for  a  resume  and  criticism  of  the  allopathic  literature  of  the  last 
half-year. 

I.  The  first  paper  is  by  Dr.  William  Budd  of  Clifton.  It 
examines  carefiiliy  the  common  notion  that  typhoid  or  intestinal 
fever  is  usnally  originated  by  miasmatic  causes.    The  conda- 
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uons  to  whioh  tbe  sntbor  oomes  are,  that  this  fever  is  as  essen- 
tially speoifio  and  contagions  as  typhas  or  smatl-poz :  that  the 
doctrine  of  spontaneoos  generation  is  as  nntrae  in  reference  to 
saoh  speoifio  diseases  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  reprodncdon  of 
living  heings ;  that  the  contagion  of  typhoid  fever  is  osoally  con- 
veyed by  the  discharges  flrom  tbe  diseased  intestine,  as  tiiat  ol 
diphtheriaby  the  false  membrane  ofthe  diseased  thruat;  andthtt 
tbe  best  mode  of  prophylaxis  consists  in  the  addition  of  ditin- 
fectant  fioids  to  the  evacnations  as  soon  as  they  are  passed. 

This  paper  of  Dr-  Bndd's  is  but  a  sequel  to  numerona  wrilinga 
on  the  subject  whioh  he  has  published  in  the  Lancet  since  1856. 
His  views  have  been  lately  adopted  by  Mr.  Simon,  the  health- 
offlcer  of  the  metropolis :  as  Braithwaite's  second  paper  gives 
us  to  see.  Tbe  facts  and  arguments  he  adduces  are  very  hi- 
cible ;  and  at  least  warrant  the  adoption  of  his  prophylactio 
measure.  This  is  simply  to  place  two  ounces  of  caustic  solution 
of  Chloride  of  zinc  in  the  night-stool  on  each  occasion  before  it 
is  used  by  the  fever-patient. 

5.  Dr.  Gull  contributes  a  paper  upon  Typhus  Fever,  which 
is  ohiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  that,  his  tieatment  bang 
purely  expectant,  we  are  able  to  study  the  natural  history  of  tba 
disease.  He  likens  its  conrse  to  an  inverted  oorre,  the  patienH 
becoming  gradually  worse  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  either 
dying  or  as  gradually  improving.  The  turning-point  is  nsoallf 
reached  on  tbe  fifteenth  day  of  the  illness.  It  would  he  in* 
teresting  to  show,  from  statistical  data,  bow  far  this  natnnl 
duration  of  the  disease  can  be  shortened  by  homceopatbio  treat- 
ment. 

6.  Dr.  Chambers  is  giving  a  series  of  Clinioal  Leotores  on 
what  he  calls  the  "  Restorative  "  mode  of  treatment,  as  distiO' 
guisbed  alike  from  the  allopatliic  and  tbe  bomtBOpathio.  It 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  his  remedies  are  almost  entirely 
dietetic  or  chemical.  Thus,  in  the  present  article  (on  Continued 
Fever)  he  lays  it  down  that  we  must  restore  the  nitrogmiwd 
matter  which  the  fever  is  wasting,  and  supply  acid  to  nentralife 
tlie  super-alkalinity  of  the  blood,  which  Dr.  Biohardson  bM 
proved  to  exist  in  this  disease.  The  food  must  he  liquid  :^ 
beef  tea,  milk  and  lime-water,  eggs  beaten  up  in  milk,  &0,,  aoA 
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administered  in  Bmall  doaea  freqaentl;  repeated.  SlimnlantB 
are  rarely  required.  Tlie  acid  he  recommendB  is  the  Muiiatio. 
He  states,  that  under  this  treatment  be  has  only  loBt  one  ease 
of  low  fever  in  fonr  years,  and  this  one  from  perforating  ulcer 
of  the  intestineB.  His  treatment  is  undoubtedly  a  great  im< 
provement  upon  that  ordinarily  in  vogue  among  allopathic 
practJtionerB,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
something  of  a  specifio  character  about  it.  For  Muriatic  acid 
is  of  no  little  service  in  typhoid  conditions  of  the  system,  ad- 
ministered in  the  homcnopathio  dilutions. 

8.  The  last  paper  on  Contiuued  Fever  ie  by  Dr.  George 
Johnson.  He  calls  attention  to  the  not  unfrequent  occurrenoe 
of  renal  congestion  and  ioflammation,  with  albuminuria,  daring 
the  pFogresB  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  This  may  some- 
times be  the  cause  of  the  drowsiness  and  other  cerebral  symp- 
toms which  occur.  He  considered  the  complication  very  serious. 
To  OS,  it  afifords  anolber  strong  indication  for  the  use  of  Arsenic 
in  these  fevers,  by  which  the  renal  affeotion  maybe  best  averted 
and  cured. 

6,  7.  In  the  sixth  paper  Dr.  Cameron,  Deputy  Inspec- 
tor General,  tells  us  that  nearly  all  tropical  diseases  pre- 
sent a  periodic  type,  and  that  "  Quinine  is  the  master-key  to 
their  treatment."  The  author  of  the  "  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  " 
will  crow  over  this  statement ;  but  we  should  he  strongly  dis- 
posed to  set  it  down  as  hut  another  of  those  fallacies  themselves. 
A  companion  paper  shews  the  value  of  that  component  of  Opium 
called  "Naicotioe"  as  an  anti-periodic,  which  is  considerable. 

10.  Dr.  Marsden,  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  gives  four  cases 
of  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  the  local  application  of  Arsenic. 
He  states  that  he  has  not  seen  a  single  instance  of  the  disease 
retumiog  in  any  of  the  cases  thus  treated. 

13.  Dr.  MoWilliam  gives  tbe  first  account  of  the  sarracenia 
parparea,  or  pitcher  plant,  considered  by  the  North  American 
Indians  a  specific  for  small-pox.  Its  action,  as  described,  quite 
resembles  tbat  of  our  remedies,  and  it  would  probably  repay 
some  physiological  experimentation. 

14.  Another  of  Dr.  Chambers'  int«^dng  Clinical  Lectures 
follows,  tbe  subject  being  antemia.    Under  the  usual  treatment 
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by  Iron,  Aloes,  and  nonrisbiDg  diet,  he  oalcolates  that  lb« 
patient  under  notice  had  mauufactiired  twenty  ounces  of  nd 
blood-corpasoles  to  a  month.  He  iuBiets  on  the  Decesaitj  of 
gradually  rising  to  a  full  diet,  and  nut  forcing  the  repugnant 
appetite  of  the  patient.  "  It  is  obvious,"  be  says,  "  that  if  I  hil 
ordered  ever  so  many  '  ordinary  diets,'  a  patient  to  whom  the 
very  sight  of  food  was  an  abomiaatjon,  woald  bare  gained  no- 
thing by  it — Bbe  would  simply  have  gone  without.  I  directed 
therefore,  no  meals  at  all,  and  no  solid  food,  but  a  cup  of  milk, 
with  some  lime  water  in  it,  to  be  given  as  medicine  every  tiro 
hours,  and  a  pint  of  beef-tea  in  small,  divided  doses  during  die 
day.  After  two  days  she  manned  an  egg  also  doily,  and  bIW 
twelve  days  of  gradual  additions  of  this  sort,  yon  will  find  bet 
on  full  allowance  of  mutton-chop,  porter,  beef-tea,  and  milk." 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Homoeopathy  has  yet  much  to 
learn  as  to  the  treatment  of  aneemia. 

15,  16.  Aniline  is  an  artificial  alkaloid,  a  constituent  of 
indigo,  and  of  the  Oleum  Animale  of  Dippel, — both  kacwB  « 
nervine  remedies.  Dr.  Turnbull  was  thus  induced  to  try  the 
Sulphate  of  AniUne  in  some  obstinate  cases  of  chores,  vliich 
had  defied  the  usual  remedies ;  and  be  gives  six  cases  strikiDglf 
illnstrative  of  its  value.  The  nature  of  its  curative  openliaB 
soon  emerges  when  we  read  his  remarks  on  its  physiolt^ci' 
action.  "  In  all  the  animals  experimented  upon,  violent  clone 
and  tonic  spasms  ensued  after  the  application  of  the  nniliiu, 
and  continued  almost  nnintermptedly  till  death."  The  ontstiw 
action  of  aniline  in  chorea,  then,  ia  but  a  firesb  illnstralion  of 
the  law  "  similia  similibus  cnraatur."  In  the  following  pflfK^' 
Dr.  Fraser  contributes  five  cases  of  ohorea,  in  which  the  Sul- 
phate of  aniline  fiiiled  in  producing  any  improvement.  Bi* 
reason  for  employing  it  comes  strangely  from  an  all<^»'k- 
"  The  theory  for  the  employment  of  aniline  in  cases  of  ebon* 
may  be  founded  on  this  physiological  fact,  determined  by  esp*" 
riments  now  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Letheby  in  the  LaboTstoT 
of  the  London  Hospital  Medical  College,  that  upon  the  adoi- 
nistration  of  aniline  to  dogs,  rabbits,  &o.,  the  fonotions  of  ^ 
brain  proper  are  arrested,  while  those  of  the  spina]  marrov  ve 
highly  exalted;   as  demonstrated  by  the  extaordinary  oloDi^ 
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epasma  at  the  time  when  tbe  aoimal  is  entirely  deprived  of  ordi- 
nary BensstioQ  and  voluntary  masoular  action  :  for  example,  a 
dog  DDder  the  influence  of  3  j  of  aniline  will  remain  for  three 
or  fbur  hours  oomatose,  while  the  Hmbs  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant motion,  as  if  in  the  act  of  running.  Henoe  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  abnormal  muecular  movements  in  chorea  may, 
by  the  action  of  the  aniline,  be  averted,  and  give  place  to  the 
normal  voluntary  movements." 

17.  Dr.  O'Connor's  cases  of  severe  and  long-lasting  neu- 
ralgia, cured  in  a  short  time  by  the  Valerianate  of  ammonia, 
are  well  worth  reading.  He  gives  it  in  the  solution  prepared 
by  Baatiok,  and  his  amaUest  dose  is  equivalent  to  twenty  graina 
of  the  salt. 

18.  Dr.  Wilks  recommends  the  Bromide  and  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  epilepsy.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  an  ovarian 
sedative ;  and  tbe  power  of  the  latter  over  syphilis  and  lead- 
poiaoning  is  well  known.  In  epilepsy  arising  from  such  causes 
benefit  may  fairiy  he  expected  from  these  drugs.  Cases  are 
given  illustrative  of  their  action. 

19.  In  tbe  next  paper,  a  case  of  epilepsy  is  recorded  in  which 
Arsenic  was  exhibited  with  effects  so  "  sudden  and  remarkable," 
that  the  reporter  ia  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  happy  result  of 
bis  empirical  prescription.  A  reference  to  Christison  on  poisond 
would  shew  him  that  the  power  of  Arsenic  to  cure  epilepsy  ia 
dependent  upon  ita  tendency  to  cause  it. 

Hi.  In  a  paper  on  "  Begurgitant  Aortic  Disease  of  the 
Heart,"  Dr.  Hyde  Salter  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
value  of  Elaterinm  as  a  palliative  in  cardiac  dropsy.  Given  in 
moderate  doses,  and  accompanied  by  stimulants,  it  need  cause 
no  dangerous  exliaastion ;  and  "  the  re&nlts  attained  are  among 
aome  of  the  most  striking — I  may  say  tbe  most  startling^ 
triumphs  of  therapeutics.  Floods  of  water  are  draughted  away 
from  tbe  bowels,  the  dropsy  vanishes,  the  breathing  becomes 
unembarrassed,  and  the  patient  is  restored,  for  a  time  to  a  con* 
dition  of  very  tolerable  comfort." 

S3.  Tbe  following  sentences  &om  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams' 
Lecture  on  Pneumonia  are  of  interest  to  us.  "  There  are  certain 
poisons  which,  if  introduced  into  the  blood,  produce  pneumonia. 
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The  bit6  of  a  rattleanake  has  this  ooDeequeDoe ;  the  iojectioii  of 
PhoBphoras  into  the  YeinB;  the  slow  absorption  of  Anemc 
through  a  wonod." 

84.  Mr.  BryaDt,  in  this  article,  tells  ns  how  easily  and  BDiely 
aphthee  and  ulcera  of  the  tongue  may  be  oared  by  the  GhloraU 
of  Potash. 

37.  The  same  drag,  in  oonjunotion  with  Gniacnm,  is  h^Uj 
landed  by  Dr.  John  Weet  Walker  as  caratiTe  of  diphtherii. 
He,  however,  attrihntes  the  effioaey  of  the  contponnd  to  the 
Oaiaonm,  which  be  considers  a  "specific  "for  all  kinds  of  sore- 
throat.  Thia  Clilorate  of  potash  is  a  very  interesting  drug,  and 
deserves  extensive  pbyaiological  investigation.  Its  proving! 
show  it  to  be  bomceopatbio  to  the  affections  of  the  month  in 
which  it  is  found  of  so  much  value. 

38,  144.  These  two  articles  display  in  a  forcible  manner  (b« 
gross  empiricism  end  unscientific  conAisioo  of  old  school  trea^ 
ment  in  the  instance  of  diarrhcna.  This  symptom,  so  varying 
in  its  import,  is  set  down  as  a  substantive  disease,  of  nniforai 
character,  requiring  uniform  treatment  Dr.  Andrew  Olaik 
tries  "  Sulphuric  acid  in  contrast  with  chalk,  Opium,  Nitrate  <tf 
silver.  Copper,  Bismuth,  Lead,  Pemitrate  of  iron,  and  othen^ 
singly  and  in  combination:"  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  diit 
the  first  named  drug  is  a  more  rapidly  efficient  agent  than  an; 
of  them  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea.  Seeing  that  it  is  thoroaghiy 
homceopathic  to  some  forms  of  the  disease,  we  might  rejoice  at 
his  conclusion ;  but  our  satisfaction  will  be  dashed  when  m 
read  the  form  in  which  he  gives  it  This  is  as  follows :  "  B^ 
Acid,  sulph.  Arom.  |zx;  Tinot  camph.  comp.  9i;  £tbeiil 
ohiorioi  |x;  spirit  menthte  pip.  Baa;  Syrupi  rboeados  9j; 
Decoct.  Hsematoxyli  ad  3  i."  There  are  just  eleven  ingredi- 
ents in  this  highly  scientific  prescription,  of  which  some— « 
Opium,  Logwood,  Camphor,  the  aromatlcs — are  themselvei 
reportud  diarrboeic  remedies.  And  yet  because  this  draught— 
repeated  every  4,  S,  or  6  boors  according  to  the  urgency  of  tbt 
case — has  succeeded  in  curing  74  per  cent,  of  oases  of  diarrbisi 
vitbin  forty-eight  hours,  Sulphuric  acid  is  concluded  to  be  the 
remedy,  par  excellence,  for  this  disorder.  We,  who  know  tbs 
power  of  veratrum,  to  say  nothing  of  our  other  nnmeroiu  n* 
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medies  for  diairbcea,  have  no  aaatH  to  ecvy  oar  bteCbren  la 
point  of  aoienoe  or  BuccesB. 

46.  The  amusing  accidental  oura  of  albamiouria  by  Arsenic, 
contained  in  the  461h  article,  has  already  been  extracted  and 
commented  upon  in  this  Journal.  The  diffetence  between  the 
effeotB  of  the  "  suitable  treatment"  on  which  the  patient  was  pat 
on  first  entering  the  hospital,  and  that  of  the  Arsenio  afterwards 
exhibited,  affords  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  contrast  between 
allopathic  and  specific  medication. 

17.  Dr.  Favy  records  some  experiments  to  prove  that  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  system  occasions  the  pro- 
duction of  saccharine  urine.  It  is  ctuions  that  the  acid  he  used 
in  bie  experiments  was  the  Fbosphoric.  It  yet  remaiae  to  be 
seen  whether  we  have  here  a  chemical  or  a  dynamic  effect  of  the 
aoid :  if  the  latter,  the  great  efficacy  of  Phosphoric  acid  in 
diabetes  is  explained. 

74.  The  Ardclee  from  51  to  100  are  upon  Surgical  matters, 
and  many  are  extremely  interesting.  We  would  call  especial 
attention  to  Mr.  Hilton's  cases  illustrative  of  the  value  of  rest  in 
the  treatment  of  diseased  joint».  The  article  whose  number 
stands  above  (No.  74)  is  upon  hsmorrhoids ;  and  must  convey 
to  every  humane  mind  a  strong  feeling  of  the  barbarity  of  tho 
meaanres  pracdsed  for  the  cure  of  this  affection.  The  knife, 
the  ligature,  and  the  application  of  strong  Nitric  acid  appear  to 
constitute  in  almost  all  cases  the  anti-hEemorrhoidal  weapons  of 
the  old  school.  The  homceopathio  physician  knows  further  that 
this  treatment  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  crael, — the  affection 
being  nearly  always  within  at  least  the  palliative  reach  of  drugs. 
Nux  and  tulp&ur,  hammameltt  and  aloes,  are  his  substitutes  for 
the  kniie,  the  ligature,  and  the  caustic,  and  humanity  must  de- 
clare the  contrast  in  his  favour. 

86.  This  brief  article  contains  a  useful  hint.  We  give  it 
entire.  "  Sote  to  relievt  pain  in  a  diseased  bladder.  The 
presence  of  urine,  and  more  parlicolsrly  of  cslouh  or  concretions 
at  the  baajbnd  of  a  diseased  bladder,  sometimes  produces  vio- 
lent  pains  in  the  bladder,  and  renders  all  movement  painfuL 
In  such  cases  if  the  patient  he  placed  on  an  inclined  plaset 
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yiinah,  by  raising  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  throws  the  ooit- 
tentB  of  the  bladder  towards  the  upper  end  poBterior  part  of  the 
cavity  (which  is  muoh  less  sensitive),  relief  is  almost  immediitely 
produced,  evm  thotigh  other  means  have  been  tried  in  vain." 

94.  The  Biniodide  of  meroury  is  a  very  interestinf;  eubBtanee. 
It  appears  capable  of  acting  like  either  of  its  component  ^ 
ments.  In  syphilis  and  diphtheria  its  onrative  pover  andoabt- 
edly  resembles  that  of  Mercnry :  and  in  the  present  article  w 
learn  that  it  is  no  less  ponerftilly  buratiye  in  goitre  thin 
Iodine.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  strong  ointment,  looallj 
applied. 

103,  106.  We  still  receive  testimonies  to  the  oocaaioDal  vihit 
of  Dr.  Simpson's  newly  discovered  remedy  for  the  sickneBB  of 
pregnancy,  the  Oxalate  of  oerium.  It  would  be  well  to  pnm 
this  substance,  which  would  probably  be  fonnd  to  be  a  specdfie 
emetic.  Still  more  extensive  testimony,  however,  is  borne  to 
the  efficacy  of  Fepsine  in  this  complaint.  It  is  given  in  ten- 
grain  doses,  and  probably  acts  dietetically  rather  than  dynami- 
oally. 

108.  Dr.  Simpson  also  instmots  as  npon  a  subject  of  whioli 
be  is  unqnestionably  the  grand  master  —  oblorofonnization. 
He  has  adopted  a  new  method  of  administering  the  drag,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  high  terms  as  effecting  a  mors  rapid  bdm- 
thesia,  and  cansing  much  saving  in  point  of  quantity.  He  layi 
one  single  layer  of  a  towel  or  handkerchief  over  the  patieat) 
nose  and  month,  taking  care  not  to  cover  the  eyes,  and  on  llii> 
single  fold  the  Chloroform  is  poured,  drop  by  drop,  nnttl  oom- 
plete  anesthesia  is  induced.  He  states  that  "  The  first  patieot 
to  whom  he  had  administered  it  in  this  manner  had  been  ohlo- 
rofonned  several  times  previously,  and  had  never  gone  (o 
sleep  till  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  of  the  fltud  bad  bees 
employed ;  but  when  administered  drop  by  drop  on  a  uogl> 
layer  of  a  thin  towel,  one  drachm  bad  sufficed  to  indnoe  tlie 
most  profound  sleep.  "  One  precaution,"  he  states,  "  mast  bt 
attended  to  in  employing  Chloroform  in  this  manner,  viz.,  cue 
should  be  taken  to  anoint  the  lips  and  nose  of  the  patient  be- 
forehand with  oil  or  ointment,  to  prevent  the  skin  from  beiDf 
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injured  by  tlie  cootact  of  the  fluid  tbat  resulted  from  the  close 
applioatioQ  of  the  vetted  towel  to  the  patient's  face." 

127.  If  the  barbarity  of  the  old  school  treatmeDt  of  btemor- 
ihoids  has  roused  indignant  oommeot,  what  a!  all  we  say  when 
we  come  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  ulcers.  The  worst  horrors 
of  Middle  Age  Surgery  are  outdone  by  the  modem  uterine  cau- 
terizers.  The  article  here  referred  to  will  exhibit  this  fact  as 
well  as  any.  Five  rarieljes  of  the  titerine  ulcer  are  named : 
the  indolent,  the  inflamed,  the  fungons,  the  senile,  and  the 
diphtheritic ;  and  the  treatment  is  summarized  as  follows :  For 
the  indolent  nicer,  "  the  caustic  pencil  for  a  few  times ;  after- 
wards, several  applications  of  solution  of  Nitrate  of  silver  in 
strongest  Nitric  acid."  For  the  inflamed  nicer,  "  occasional 
leeching ;  warm  hip-batbs ;  emollient  injections.  Then  Aoid 
nitrate  of  mercury  several  times,  succeeded  by  the  solid  lunar 
caustic,  Potassa  fasa  or  cum  caloe."  For  the  fungous  nlceri 
"  at  first  the  caustic  pencil ;  subsequently.  Nitric  acid,  solution 
of  Nitrate  of  silver,  or  Acid  nitrate  of  mercury ;  electric  or 
actual  cautery."  For  the  senile  ulcer,  "  Fotassa  fusa,  or  strong 
Nitric  acid,  vrith  Nitrate  of  silver,  once  or  twice,  at  long  inter- 
vals. Then  soUd  Sulphate  of  copper  in  a  pencil."  For  the 
diphtheritic  ulcer,  "  at  first,  electric  cautery,  Fotassa  cam  oaloe, 
or  Acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  two  or  three  times,  at  long  intervals. 
Subsequently,  stimulant  applications — tincture  of  Iodine  or 
Sulphate  of  copper."  Surely  if  homoeopathy  can  do  nothing 
else  than  rescue  womankind  from  the  tender  mercies  of  such 
surgeons  as  this,  it  has  deserved  well  of  humanity. 

We  have  now  extracted  from  Braithwaite's  Six  Months' 
Compendium  of  Allopathic  Progress  such  matter  as  will  interest 
us  as  homceopaths,  and  such  practical  bints  as  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  consistently  with  our  principles.  For  more  ex- 
tended information  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 
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Homoeopathy/  in  Venereal  Diseeues.    By  Stephen  TELDHAit 
M.R  C.S.,  &c.     London  :  Turner.     1862. 

A  TREATISE  on  a  class  of  diseases,  by  a  praotioal  man,  who  hss 
drawn  hie  conolnsions  lioin  a  large  experience,  and  who  bis 
enfficient  intelligence  to  constitute  him  a  good  and  impaitiil 
observer,  is  a  rarity  in  our  homceopathio  literature.  While  onr 
editorial  book-Bbelves  groan  under  the  weight  of  manaals  of 
homcBopathic  practice,  domestic  and  others,  wherein  the  Irut* 
meat  of  all  the  diseases  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  is 
dogmatically  laid  down,  the  rarest  phenomenon  that  meets  oor 
critical  eye,  is  a  good  monograph  of  a  given  class  of  disease) 
by  a  practitioner  of  enlaiged  experience  and  tolerable  obserriDg 
powers.  It  seems  strange  that  it  is  so.muoli  easier  to  write  tl» 
manual  treating  of  all  diseases,  than  the  monograph  of  ona 
class  of  diseases,  but  it  is  evident  that  snoh  is  tbe  &et,  for 
many  a  practitioner  of  two  or  three  years'  experience  in  honKBO* 
pathy  will  publish  the  former,  whilst  the  latter  seems  to  reqaiw 
a  longer  apprenttoeship  to  medical  practice.  The  reason  seeuii 
to  be,  that  in  case  of  the  manual,  the  author  contents  bimseli 
with  copying  from  predecessors  in  the  same  line,  occsncnallT 
doing  a  little  bit  of  original  symptomatic  comparison — usatUT 
worthless — while  no  one  would  venture  to  do  a  monogffpli 
without  some  extensive  experience  of  bis  own  in  tbe  olass  of 
diseases  treated  of. 

Mr.  Teldbam  is  one  of  our  bomceopatfaio  vriteis,  wbiw 
works  have  generally  the  stamp  of  practical  experience  aboal 
tbcm.  The  present  work  is  anmistakeably  the  ptoducUOB  of  < 
practical  man.  It  is  short  and  pithy.  There  is  not  m^  *" 
the  bookmaker's  craft  about  it.  Tbe  diseases  are  briefly^ 
scribed;  tbe  directions  for  treatment  are  succinct  and  samo*'?' 
There  is  no  desire  on  the  author's  part  to  show  how  well  be  a 
up  in  our  Materia  Medioa,  or  how  diligently  be  has  read  tl^* 
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Symptometi-Codex,  by  giving  a  long  list  of  remedies  for  eaob 
form  of  disease,  which,  for  the  most  part,  serves  but  to  show 
that  the  author  knows  little  practically  about  the  matter.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Yeldham  recommends  very  few  remedies  for 
each  disease ;  bat  he  is  careful  to  give  very  distinct  indications 
for  the  use  of  those  ho  advises  to  be  given.  If  anything, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Yeldham's  Materia  Medica  is  rather  scanty,  and 
probably  some  of  the  diseases  he  treats  of  would  require  some- 
thing more  than  the  two  or  three  speoifios  he  recommends. 
But  we  would,  we  confess,  rather  have  this  poverty  of  the 
practical  man  than  the  embarrassing  riohes  of  the  mere  numual- 
maker ;  the  former  shows,  at  least,  that  the  author  has  oared 
oases  with  the  remedies  be  vaunts,  the  latter  rather  indicates 
that  the  anthor  knows  his  diseases  and  remedies  from  books 
only.  Mr.  Teldham  seems  to  be  aware  that  exception  might 
be  taken  to  the  meagreness  of  bis  pharmacopoeia,  as  by  way  of 
conforming  to  the  pr^udices  of  those  who  desire  a  more  ezten- 
uve  array  of  medicaments  he  generally  throws  in,  in  a  con- 
temptuous  sort  of  by-ths-way  manner,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
other  remedies  that  "  may  also,  under  particular  oircumstances, 
be  employed  with  advantage." 

Gonorrhoea,  a  disease  often  treated — bat  seldom  cured — with 
contempt,  is  the  first  affection  of  importance  Mr.  Teldham 
mentions.  His  treatment  is  a  oombinatioa  of  internal  remedies 
and  injections.  For  the  earlier  stages  he  advises  aeon.,  mere, 
cor.,  and  canth. ;  for  the  later  stages,  cann.  and  tkuj.  He 
has,  he  says,  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  travel  beyond  these 
remedies.  The  injections  he  employs  are  a  weak  solution  of 
the  Acetate  of  Lead ;  half  a  draohm  of  the  liq.  plumb,  to  an 
oance  of  distilled  water,  and  an  infusion  of  hydrastis  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  water.  The 
periods  when  the  injections  are  to  be  nsed,  are  in  the  first 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  the  disease,  when  there  is 
merely  slight  itching  and  some  mucous  discharge,  before  the 
ftcute  or  inflammatory  symptoms  have  developed  themselves ; 
and  in  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  after  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  submded,  and  when  the  disease  is  sensibly  oa 
the  wane. 
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InjectionB  in  gonorrbcea  hare  been  objeoted  by  many  bomoo- 
pathio  writeis,  as  contiaiy  to  tbe  fuodamental  piiiiiuple  of 
h<Hn<Bopatb7,  bat  pnctioal  men  wbo  have  during  tbe  year  vaoj 
coses  of  gonorrhoea  to  treat,  know  that  iiyeotjons  often  affiiid 
mnch  assistance  in  tbe  removal  of  the  disease,  and,  if  caiefollf 
employed,  are  never  iqnrions,  Mr.  Yeldfaam  oontends  foi 
tbe  bomffiopatbioity  of  tbose  he  uses;  but  in  that  view  w 
cannot  join  bim.  Goaorrh<Ba  is,  in  many  cases,  such  apmelj 
local  disease,  that  tbe  mere  application  of  an  astringent  to  tba 
secreting  snifaoe  sofBces  to  remove  it.  But  in  moat  cases  tbe 
astringent  iujeotion  is  only  an  adjunct  to  tbe  q>ecifio  treatment, 
and  ia  no  more  bomteopatbio  to  tbe  disease  than  the  suspeii' 
sory  bandage  is  to  tbe  swelled  testicle,  or  the  elastic  stockiog 
to  ibe  varicose  leg.  It  is  absurd  to  object  to  tbe  employmat 
of  a  lemedy  that  practice  baa  proved  usefnl,  because  it  may  sot 
be  capable  of  being  brought  under  tbe  category  of  bomcee- 
patbio  agents.  We  are  physicians,  bound  to  do  tbe  best  for  ooi 
patients,  before  we  are  homoeopathists,  and  we  are  not  justified 
in  [ffolongiog  tbe  malady  of  a  patient  one  day  in  order  to  oany 
oat  oar  noUons  of  purity  of  practice,  provided  we  can  dimioiili 
by  an  equal  period  our  patient's  disease,  without  injury  >e 
himself,  by  departing  irom  this  fonoifol  standard  of  pnritj. 
Our  own  experience  fiilly  bears  out  Mr.  Teldbam,  when  be 
allocs  that  gonorrhsa  may  be  materially  sborteaed  by  iojee- 
tion,  and  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  revising  them  to  an; 
patient  for  whom  we  believed  them  indicated.  Many  cases  of 
gonorrhoea  may  certainly  be  cured  by  cann.,  eaath.,  mere,  oi 
petroael.,  without  local  treatment ;  but  many  others  resist  tbeM 
and  other  internal  medicines,  and  will  only  yield  to  injections- 
Besides  tbe  injections  to  which  Mr.  Yeldbom  refers,  we  baie 
found  benefit  from  weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  tilver,  of  *i^' 
phate  of  zinc,  oi  chloride  of  zinc,  and  even  of  green  and  black 
tea. 

Mr.  Yeldbam  asserts  that  cannabis  to  be  of  any  use  in 
gonorrboia,  must  be  given  in  palpable  doses.  He  prescribes  h, 
10,  or  15  drops  of  tbe  tinoture  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Out 
own  experience  bears  out  Mr.  Yeldbam's  views,  and  we  bave 
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long  Binoe  ceased  to  presoribe  cannabis  Id  any  but  mfttorial 

dOBOS. 

A  Tery  obstinate  form  of  goQoiTh<BB  is  omitted  in  Mr.  Ydd- 
faam's  work.  It  iB  that  which  originates  without  ooy  specifio 
venereal  infection,  where  the  patient  has  had  no  intercourse 
except  with  bis  virtuous  wife.  Sume  authorities  suppose  it  to 
be  owing  to  intercourse  being  carried  on  during  the  menBtrual 
flux,  but  onr  own  obBervatioiiB  and  inquiriea  incline  us  to 
beUeve  that  some  women  become  temporarily  capable  of  com- 
municating a  virulent  blennorrhagia  to  their  husbands,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  morbid  alteration  of  their  nstial  mucous  secretionB 
oansed  by  some  depressing  mental  emotion.  How  far  tbiB  view 
is  correct,  it  would  require  a  large  amount  of  experience  to 
show ;  bat  however  it  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  this  accident 
which  occasionally  happens  in  the  best  regulated  manage,  is 
generally  of  a  very  obstinate  character,  and  resists  the  nsual 
internal  remedies  most  provokingly,  only  yielding  to  injeotions 
and  general  hygienic  measures. 

Another,  but  less  obstinate  form  of  gonorrhcea,  we  have 
occasionally  Been  occur  after  the  introdaotion  of  a  bougie  for 
the  dilatation  of  a  stricture.  This  form  is  best  cured  by 
Cantharis  and  warm  bathing. 

Mr.  Yeldham's  observations  on  gleet  are  of  an  equally  prac- 
tical oharaoter.  Th6  remedies  he  recommendB  are  canik.,  mere. 
(in  the  form  of  cinnabar)  nux  vom.,  puis ,  and  tulpk.  In  debi- 
litated constitutions  he  gives  tinct. /erri  Besquichlorid.  m  10 
drop  dosee,  three  times  a  day.  Injections,  he  contends,  are 
most  necessary  in  gleets. 

A  form  of  gleet  be  omits  to  allude  to,  is  that  oilen  observed 
in  gouty  subjects.  This  kind,  we  believe,  is  not  to  be  cured  by 
injeotions,  at  least  we  have  never  ventured  to  prescribe  them, 
but  we  have  generally  removed  them  in  a  reasonable  lime  by 
the  internal  administration  of  nitric  add. 

Among  the  complications  of  gonorrhcea,  orchitis  is  one  of 
the  most  important.  Mr.  Yeldham  says  aeon,  and  puU. 
rarely  foil  to  afford  speedy  relief,  and  he  has  seldom  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  any  other  remedies.     We  cannot  say  that 
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oni  experieooe  altogetba  bears  oat  that  oF  Mr.  Yeldbun,  tsA 
ve  should  be  disposed  to  attribats  a  higher  remedial  effiuc;  to 
clematis  and  arnica  in  orohitia  than  to  the  medioiaes  he 
prefers.  In  one  chronic  case  of  swelled  testicle  of  very  long 
Btandiog,  we  obtained  the  best  results  from  spongia ;  but  in 
this  ease  the  disease  was  not  originally  indnced  by  gononfatEL 

We  are  less  pleased  with  the  chapter  on  tiricture,  in  Ml 
Teldham's  work,  than  with  that  on  gonorrbcea,  Strictni^ 
whether  under  homoeopatbio  or  allopathic  treatment,  as«sted  b; 
the  mechanical  means  common  to  both  schools,  is  often  an 
incurable  complaint.  Though  temporary  relief  is  generally 
obtained  by  the  use  of  bougies,  the  tendency  of  the  disease  i> 
too  often  to  relapse.  But  it  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Tdd- 
ham's  observations  to  be  at  all  difficult  of  cure.  Thoe  i> 
altogether  too  much  of  the  veni-vidi-vici  sort  of  style  in  what 
our  author  says  about  it  to  please  ns.  "  I  have  bad  under 
oare,"  he  says,  "  cases  of  this  disease  which  had  existed  fix 
years,  notwithstanding  the  regular  use  of  the  bougie,  whiob, 
with  the  use  of  that  instrument  for  a  few  times,  when  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  homoeopatbio  medicines  were  given,  have 
got  completely  and  permanently,  well."  This  may  be  so,  aod 
if  it  be,  we  ean  only  say  that  Mr.  Yeldham  has  been  men 
fortunate  than  most  of  hie  surgical  brethren ;  but  still  even  be 
most  have  met  with  cases  that  did  not  yield  in  this  miracnloni 
manner  to  bis  remedies,  and  we  think  it  would  have  been  bat 
right  to  mention  that  some  strictures,  do  what  yoD  will  to 
them,  dilate  them  so  that  they  will  allow  the  largest  sized 
bougie  to  pass  easily,  will  relapse  again  and  again,  to  tbe 
despair  of  the  patient  and  the  confusion  of  the  surgeon. 

Mr.  Yeldham  ^vee  a  series  of  oases,  twenty  in  number, 
illoBtrative  of  his  treatment  of  gonorrbcea  with  jta  compli- 
oations,  including  orchitis,  gleet,  and  stricture.  These  casei 
are  well  though  briefly  written,  and  tha  results  are  such  aa  m 
should  be  happy  to  attain  in  every  ease  of  tbe  sort ;  hnt,  alas ! 
we  fear  that  Mr.  Yeldham's  cases,  like  those  of  most  wrilen 
are  tbe  oream  of  those  he  has  treated,  and  probably  he  conid 
have  fomished,  as  we  all  could  furnish,  somd  cases  that  did  not 
yield  so  rapidly  to  his  skill.     But  we  suppose  we  must  be 
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Oontent  to  regard  them,  and  similar  oaaeB,  as  we  do  Bpeoimeos 
in  a  muBenm,  not  as  oommon  thiage  to  be  met  with  ever;  dajr, 
but  as  model  samples  of  their  kind.  We  are  partjcnlarly 
struck  by  the  excellent  effects  the  anthor  met  in  some  of 
these  cases  from  the  injection  of  an  infusion  of  hydrcutia  in 
gonorrhcsa  and  gleet.  He  makes  this  infusion  with  one  ounce 
of  the  root  to  half  a  pint  of  water. 

In  the  treatment  of  primary  $yphiU»  Mr.  Yeldham's 
iavourite  remedy  is  the  mere,  sol.,  and  the  dose  he  gives  is  two 
or  three  grains  of  the  Ist  or  3nd  decimal  trituration  three  times 
a  day.  He  justly  condemns  the  large  doses  of  Meronry  given 
by  the  allopathic  school,  and  his  own  doses  are  equally  far 
removed  irom  the  infinitesimals  of  the  nItra-Hahnemanoists. 
We  confess  to  a  partiality  for  the  more  material  preparations  of 
Mercury  in  this  disease,  and  indeed  have  rarely  seen  any  onra- 
tive  effect  on  the  primary  chancre  &om  the  administration  of 
the  higher  dilutions.  The  material  charaoter  of  the  syphilitio 
viros  seems  almost  to  demand  a  material  administration  of  the 
medicinal  antidote. 

The  observations  and  praoljce  of  Hahnemann  in  respect  to 
syphilis,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  career,  have  scarcely  met 
with  so  much  attention  as  tbey  deserve.  Though  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Materia  Medica  Pura,  he  recommends  Mercury 
to  be  given  for  syphilis,  as  for  every  disease  in  which  it  was 
indicated,  in  the  dose  of  a  single  globule  of  the  30th  dilution, 
yet  we  know  that  up  to  1816,  at  all  events,  his  practice  in 
syphilis  was  very  different.  In  that  year  be  published  an  essay* 
in  which  he  tells  us,  that  for  the  deeply  rooted  syphilis,  tbe 
soluble  Mercury  must  be  given  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deve- 
lope  some  of  its  peculiar  physiological  symptoms.  What  these 
symptoms  are  he  does  not  say,  he  only  gives  a  list  of  what  they 
are  not;  but  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  they 
are  the  same  as  those  ■  be  described  in  his  first  work,  "  Od 
Venereal  Diseases,"  f  to  which  we  must  refer  tbe  reader.  In 
that  same  work,  J  published,  be  it  remembered,  in  1789,  he 
states  that  the  quantity  of  soluble  Meronry  required  to  deve- 
lope  these  symptoms  sometimes  did  not  exceed  one  grain, 

•Letter  Writingi,^.  129.        ilb.,v,-n.  {76.,  p.  182. 
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whilst  at  otbfli  tunes  as  mnoh  ss  sixty  gruns  were  neoenH;. 
Tboagfa  we  do  not  now  diink  that  Htthnomann  was  ligfat  in 
alkf^ing  that  sixty  grains  of  Meranry  are  requisite  to  cure  arphi- 
lis,  still  we  most  admit  that  different  cases  reqnlre  diS^tot 
qnanlides ;  and  hence  we  cannot  agieo  with  him  in  his  lata 
opinion,  that  one  globale  of  the  30th  dilution  saffices  for  otbij 
case.  The  praodca  of  onr  heat  praotitionerB,  among  whom  «e 
do  not  hesitate  to  reckon  Mr.  Ysldham,  more  nearly  aaajmilalw 
to  the  earlier  than  the  later  practioe  of  Hahnemann,  and  wiD, 
we  think,  be  fonnd  more  sacoesafiil  than  the  latter,  or  era 
than  the  transceDdental  treatment  of  the  new-light  or  high- 
dilation  homcBopathists  represented  by  Wolf,  BdnningbsiuHi, 
and  others. 

Nitric  acid  is  another  remedy  Mr.  Yeldbam  consideiB  indit- 
pensable  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  He  says  it  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  a  anbstitate  for  Mercury  as  many  of  the 
allopaths  contend,  bat  it  is  applicable  to  qaite  a  different  fbm 
of  the  disease.  Whilst  Mercary  is  osefdl  in  hard  ohancM, 
Nitric  Acid  is  to  be  given  in  soft  chancres  in  persona  of  detnli- 
tated  constitution,  whether  the  result  of  sorofala,  of  the  pierioDa 
abase  of  Mercary,  or  of  a  former  veoereal  taint.  The  tvo 
remedies,  given  alternately,  will  often  be  found  more  efficaciooa 
than  either  singly.  The  doses  of  Nitric  Acid  he  gives  are  fin 
to  ten  drops  of  the  Snd  decimal  dilation. 

Not  having  the  fear  of  the  purists  before  his  eyes,  be  adritM 
oerttun  local  applications  to  the  chancre.  His  faronrita  is  * 
weak  lotion  of  Calendula,  and  when  that  cannot  conrenientlj 
be  obtained,  the  common  black  wash ;  but  Calendula  is  to  ba 
preferred.  Lunar  Caustic,  too,  is,  he  says,  sometimes  naefo) 
for  stimulating  sluggish  ulcers. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  an  account  of  what  Mr.  Yeldhss 
says  regarding  the  treatment  of  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilid 
but  we  may  only  observe,  that  his  observations  senn  very  jo*t 
and  hie  treatment  is  decided,  end  if  we  may  judge  by  the  oan* 
he  gives,  highly  successful. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Yeldbam  does  not  treat  of  sycosis  as  ■ 
distinct  form  of  venereal  disease  different  from  syphilid  ■* 
Hahnemann  believed,  hut  he  includes  warts  among  the  Bymf 
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toms  of  syphilia  proper.  Whether  this  is  oorreot  thsozetaoally 
ve  shall  not  take  upon  tis  to  decide,  bnt  praotioall;  there  Beems 
to  be  little  use  in  separating  the  two,  as  warts  seldom  oconr  witb- 
ont  the  simnltaneoDS  or  antecedent  ooouiisnoe  of  syphilitic 
symptoms. 

Id  the  treatment  of  eyphilitio  iritis  Mr.  Yeldham  practises 
the  dropping  in  of  a  solotioD  of  atropine,  and  this,  in  many 
oases,  IB  of  most  absolute  oeoeseity  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  papil ;  but  it  is  a  preoaation  which  is  too  gene- 
rally neglected  by  honusopathic  practitioners. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  our  hearty  thanks  to  Ab. 
Yeldham  for  his  valaable  little  work,  wMob,  though  small,  con- 
tains a  vast  deal  of  sonnd  practical  instrection,  and  it  is  a  book 
which  might  with  profit  be  consulted  by  all  young,  and  many 
old  practitioners  of  homoeopathy. 

Infanticide:  its  Law,  Prevalence,  Prevention  atid  History, 
By  WiLLUM  B0EKB  RVAN,  M.D.  (Load.),  F.R.C,S.,  &c. 
London:  Churchill,  1862. 

It  was  lately  stated  in  the  public  papers  that  1.104  coroner's 
inquests  were  held  on  the  bodies  of  children  under  two  years 
of  age  in  London,  or  rather  in  the  metropolitan  districts, 
daring  the  pi»t  year,  and  the  statistics  of  several  years  shew 
that  this  is  the  average  number  of  such  inquests.  The  Lancet  • 
'  gives  us  the  following  analysis  of  the  verdicts  in  these  cases. 

Verdicts  : 

Wilful  mnrder 69 

Manslaughter       ........  6 

Found  dead 141 

Soffocation:  bow  catised  unknown         .         .         .         .181 

„             accidental 147 

From  neglect,  want,  cold,  or  exposure  and  oaturnl  disease  614 

Total 1104 

How  many  of  those  under  the  five  last  heads  might  have 
justly  been  ranked  under  the  first,  it  is  of  oourse  impossible  to 
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ny,  bat  the  general  belief  of  ootodbib  and  otben  ia  tbat  at  least 
one  half  of  saoh  oases  bare  bees  aotoolly  mnrdored,  and  that  as 
many  more  ohildren,  oa  wbom  no  mqaests  are  held,  meet  iheii 
death  b;  foul  meoDS.  Ws  may  therefore,  without  exaggeiation, 
aaaame  that  on  an  arerage  about  1000  cases  of  iniantioida  oocni 
annually  in  onr  metTopolia. 

A  nation  ednoated  from  youth  upward  to  r^ard  Herod's 
massBore  of  tbe  innocents  as  one  of  the  most  horrible  of  ciinieB, 
could  not  be  expected  to  view  with  indifference  the  dreadihl 
slangbter  of  in&nta  going  on  in  its  midst — bat  yet  it  is  surpiini^ 
bow  little  horror  is  ezoited  among  ua  by  the  daily  oocunence 
of  in&ntioides.  Juries  seldom  return  verdiots  of  "wilful 
murder"  against  the  unhappy  perpetratora  of  tbo  crime,  and 
when  tbey  do,  and  the  eentenoe  of  death  is  prononnced,  it  a 
never  oarried  into  effect,  as  it  is  always  fait  that  great  allowanee 
must  be  made  fbr  the  miserable  mother  who  ia  nenally  iHa 
criminal. 

Moreover,  the  law  on  the  subject  of  infanticide  is,  that  do 
marder  has  been  committed  unless  the  child  was  fully  bom,  and 
as  it  is  in  most  oases  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  ieslk 
ensued  on  the  passage  of  the  infant  from  the  mother  or  aiiei- 
wards,  as  tbe  delivery  usually  takes  place  in  secret,  juries  will 
always  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  acquit  hei 
of  the  greater  crime,  merely  finding  her  guilty  of  the  lessei 
offence  of  concealment  of  birth. 

The  remedy  for  the  awfol  dratructjon  of  infant  life  that  hu 
been  repeatedly  proposed,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  foundling 
hospitals  in  sufficient  numbers,  is  too  generally  believed  to  be 
provocative  of  inchastity  to  be  likely  to  be  adopted,  for  it  is  a 
remarkable  pecuUarity  of  the  English  people  that  they  would 
rather  suffer  the  eoandal  of  a  great  amount  of  secret  cnise, 
than  have  their  moral  sense  outraged  by  seeming  to  encourage 
a  more  venial  immorality  by  the  public  avowal  of  its  ezistence- 
Aoother  illuBtration  of  this  peculiarity  is  our  mode  of  treating 
the  "social  evil."  While  we  will  not  suffer  the  public  recog- 
nition-of  prostitution  by  putting  it  under  legal  control,  we  make 
etrenuous  private  efforts  to  diminish  the  evil  by  Magdalen 
Asylums  and  Midnight  Meetings,  the  eflect  of  which  is  merelr 
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to  remove  a  few  of  the  exietisg  Goartezans,  and  thereby  maka 
room  for  the  immediate  admission  of  new  oandidatoa,  witbont 
producing  the  slightest  effect  on  the  actual  namben  of  the 
body. 

Evidently  an  increased  severity  of  ponishment  for  infanticide 
will  not  diminish  the  evil,  for  at  the  present  moment  the  legal 
punishment  is  as  severe  as  it  can  be,  the  crime  being  murder  and 
the  penalty  death.  The  only  effect  of  this  severity  is  that  jnries 
will  not  convict  of  the  capital  offence  when  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  Were  the  penalty  for  the  crime  less,  and  were  the 
absurdity  of  requiring  proof  of  the  child  being  fiUIy  bom  abro- 
gated, convictions  might  be  oftener  obtained.  But  we  doubt  very 
much  if  even  an  increased  certainty  of  punishment  would  deter 
from  the  commission  of  the  crime  in  the  majority  of  oases.  On 
the  poor  sensitive  shrinking  girl,  who  dreads  exposure,  the  risk 
of  the  possible  legal  punishment  for  the  concealment  of  her 
shame  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  fear  of  her  shame  being 
known  to  those  about  her.  When  to  this  fear  is  added  the 
suppressed  agony  of  parturition,  who  can  tell  what  desperate 
resolves  are  capable  of  being  carried  into  execution  by  the 
unhappy  girl.  The  sUfling  of  her  half  bom  babe  will  seem  but 
a  trifle  to  her  who  has  through  long  hours  stifled  her  own 
groans  and  shrieks.  The  torture  she  has  silently  suffered 
would  have  been  suffered  in  vain,  were  the  infant  to  betray  its 
presence  by  a  cry,  so  the  wretched  mother  clutches  at  the  throat 
of  the  infant  for  whom  she  has  never  felt  in  anticipation  the 
joys  of  maternity,  but  whom  she  has  always  r^arded  with 
horror  and  apprehension  as  the  possible  cause  of  Jier  disgrace. 

That  this  is  the  history  of  many  a  ohild-murder  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  following  words  from  M.  Schoetzer's  ofBcial  report 
to  the  Belgian  Council  of  State :  "  I  discovered,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  crime  of  infanticide  was  not  committed  on  children 
who  had  lived  a  fow  days;  that  as  soon  as  any  woman  had 
experienced  the  pleasures  of  being  a  mother,  she  no  longer 
thought  of  attempting  the  life  of  her  child ;  that  this  harbarons 
act  was  committed  only  during  the  first  moments  of  the  woman's 
embarrassment,  and  while  she  was  still  struggling  between  the 
feeling  of  shame  and  natural  affection ;  and  lastly,  that  the  life 
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of  tie  obild  wu  a&fa  wbeoever  the  motler  was  rare  tfast  the 
fnot  of  hei  having  been  delivered  was  known  to  a  eecoDd  or 
third  person."* 

While  infantioides  at  the  moment  of  birth  are  generally  of 
the  kind  juat  deeoribed,  there  ia  yet  a  Ui^  nnmber  of  child- 
murders  that  are  leas  exonsable.  Infanta  are  made  away  mih 
by  their  aDnataral  mothers  beoanae  they  are  troublesome  to 
rear,  beoanse  they  cost  more  than  the  mother  can  afford,  or  be- 
oanse  their  death  is  a  eonroe  of  gain  to  avaricioua  parents  who 
have  insured  their  lives  in  one  or  more  barial  eluba.  In  tbeee 
cases,  however,  the  crime  ia  not  committed  at  the  moment  of 
birth,  and  is  ooneequently  of  a  much  more  revolting  and  inex- 
ooaable  oharaoter  than  the  fiiU  described  class  of  infanticides. 
In  these  cases  the  crime  usually  betrays  a  great  amonnt  of 
depravity,  selfishness  or  avarioe  being  the  chief  modve  to  its 
oonunission;  whereas  in  the  first  mentioned  cases,  the  motive 
is  usually  a  sense  of  shame,  a  desire  to  keep  np  the  appearance 
of  respectability,  feelings  laudable  enough  in  themselves,  hut 
which  we  here  see  are  capable,  like  many  other  good  qnalitiee 
when  carried  to  an  extreme  length,  of  prompting  to  evil  and 
unnatural  deeds.  Greater  certainty  of  punishment  following 
detection  of  the  crime  would  not  exercise  any  influence  over  the 
in&ntioides  of  the  shame-stricken  erring  girl,  for  it  is  the 
exposure  of  her  secret,  not  the  punishment  of  her  crime  that 
she  dreads,  and  the  motive  for  secrecy  would  remain  as  power- 
ful as  ever.  Greater  certainty  of  punishment  might,  and  we 
think  would  diminish  considerably  those  more  revolting  infan- 
'  ticides  caused  by  avarioe  and  laziness ;  but  still  there  are 
hundreds  of  ways  of  getting  rid  of  children,  without  actoally 
resorting  to  what  the  law  would  recognise  as  murder — such  as 
neglect,  insnfBcient  food,  improper  medicine,  and  harsh  treat- 
ment, which  no  legislation  could  altogether  prevent  Something 
might  be  done  by  way  of  neutralizing  the  sinister  incentives  to 
child-murder  afforded  by  the  burial  clubs.  If,  for  instance, 
these  clubs  were  not  allowed  to  give  money  on  the  death  of  the 
insured  child,  but  to  provide  a  certain  class  of  burial,  as  thair 
name  implies,  the  great  inducement  to  make  sway  with  the 
•  Qnoted  inS-AF.  Med.  See.    April,  1B43. 
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oliild  would  be  done  away  with.  It  ia  well  known  that  parents 
vill  insure  one  child  in  several  clubs,  and  a  child  so  insured 
has  bnt  small  chance  of  fair  play. 

With  regard  to  the  sad  cases  of  infauticide  caused  hy  dread 
of  exposure,  oo  increased  severity  will,  as  we  have  already  said, 
avail  to  prevent  tbem.  Something  must  be  done  to  diminish 
the  infamy  and  disgrace  with  which  a  prudish  society  visits  the 
unfortunate  girl  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  yielding  to 
the  solicitatious  of  illicit  passion. 

It  is  all  fustian  to  declaim  against  the  hard-heartedness  of 
society  towards  an  erring  sister,  and  to  advise  a  less  harsh 
treatment  of  one  who  is  perhaps  more  sinned  against  than 
siuDing.  The  fact  is,  that  society  in  these  matters  is  under  the 
despotism  of  the  prudes  and  hypoorites,  and  such  is  their 
power  that  none  dare  show  kindness  or  sympathy  for  the  girl 
that  has  gone  astray,  unless  she  wail  out  her  sorrows  in  har- 
monious notes,  under  the  Italian  title  of  Traviata.  It  is  (iien, 
but  a  waste  of  time  to  appeal  to  the  kindly  and  humane  feelings 
of  society.  Society  is  not  influenced  by  any  such  feelings,  nor 
yet  by  justice,  in  the  punishment  it  metes  out  to  its  offenders. 
The  man,  generally  the  greater  culprit  of  the  two,  scarcely  loses 
anything  of  its  consideration ;  the  woman  loses  everything  she 
holds  dear — good  name,  position,  intercourse  with  her  fellows. 
Society  places  the  girl  who  has  once  loved,  not  wisely,  hut  too 
well,  on  the  same  level  with  her  who  deliberately  embraces 
prostitution  as  a  profession.  It  is  sad  that  it  should  be  so,  but 
so  it  is,  and  we  cannot  help  it. 

Far  different  must  be  the  appeal  made  to  society  in  order  to 
induce  it  to  check  the  frightful  evil  of  infanticide.  Here  is  an 
ever  increasing  catalojgue  of  infanticide — can  we  remun  indifferent 
to  it  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Evidently  the  lai^est 
number  of  infanticides  is  caused,  Ist,  by  the  diffloolty  a  girl 
who  has  become  pregnant  has  of  being  delivOTed  without  great 
scandal  among  all  her  acquaintances ;  and  Snd,  By  the  diffi- 
culty of  disposing  of  the  child. 

A  girl,  we  shall  suppose  in  the  rank  of  life  of  our  domestic 
servants,  finds  herself  pregnant.  By  means  of  a  firm  will,  and 
aided  by  the  present  preposterous  style  of  female  dress,  she 
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is  able  to  go  to  tlie  full  time  irithoat  perhaps  exindng  the 
snapioioDS  of  her  employers  or  feUow-serraDts ;  bat  there  bno 
place  where  she  can  be  confined,  without  exposing  herweaknw 
to  a  large  nnmber  of  persons  who  have  no  heaitaljon  in  raining 
her  character  and  prospects  by  telling  every  one  of  her  m^t- 
tune.  Her  means  will  perhaps  not  admit  of  her  enga^ 
private  lodgings,  and  the  services  of  a  nnrse  and  doctor,  uid 
she  knows  that  suofa  a  mode  of  delivery  ensures  no  exemptioD 
from  exposure.  She  may  claim  the  asytam  of  the  workboon 
during  her  trial,  but  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  evecj 
one  who  seeks  admission  to  those  institutions,  the  Buperciliou 
insolence  of  the  master,  and  the  searching  in^oiries  of  tbe 
gaardians  would  of  themselves  deter  any  sensitive  girl  &om 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  an  admissioD  to  a  workhouse;  and  more- 
over, the  ^putatioQ  of  workhouse  treatment  is  of  itself  aoffioient 
to  deter  every  self-respecting  woman  tiom  entering  one  if  she  can 
possibly  avoid  doing  so.  One  or  two  of  the  London  lying-in 
charities  admit  unmarried  women,  but  the  number  of  beds  m 
these  establishments  is  so  small,  and  the  difSculties  of  admiBsioii 
so  great,  that  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  cases  of  the  kind 
we  are  speaking  of  can  be  accommodated ;  and  even  here  then 
is  no  guarantee  against  publicity  and  exposure.  The  poor  giii 
is  thus  induced  to  conceal  her  delivery,  as  she  has  hitherto 
concealed  her  pregnancy ;  and  in  the  lonely  atdc  she  resolaletf 
suppresses  the  rising  scream  of  agony,  and  unasaiated  ibt 
passes  through  the  dreadful  ordeal,  and  endeavours  to  effiioe  lU 
traces  of  her  suffering  and  her  crime  at  a  period  when  bet 
more  fortunate  sisters,  who  need  not  to  ezerciae  concealment, 
are  miniatered  to  by  nuraea  and  Mends,  and  gently  compelled 
to  re&ain  from  all  exertion  and  movement.  The  suffering! 
endured,  tbe  resolution  exercised,  the  presence  of  miod  di^ 
played  would,  in  different  circumstanoes,  be  highly  piaiw 
worthy ;  but  alas !  all  these  great  qualities  are  here  employed 
to  break  tbe  law  which  renders  concealment  of  birth  orimioil> 
and,  ah  woe  1  that  same  will  which  has  stifled  her  own  moau 
has  likewiae  prevented  the  new-bom  babe  from  betraying  il> 
wretched  mother  by  a  cry. 
If  we  would  prevent  suoh  tragedies,  tlie  frequency  of  whidl 
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is  a  national  disgrace,  ve  mast  provide  a  sufficient  nnmber  of 
lying-in  hospitals,  as  different  as  possible  from  our  workhousea, 
where  poor  girls — and  wliy  not  rich  ones  too  ? — may  receive 
that  help  so  needful  to  them  during  their  trial,  without  runniDg 
the  risk  of  exposure  and  publicity.  It  is  objected  to  lying-in 
hospitals  of  the  character  described,  that  they  would  increase 
immorality ;  but  supposing  they  did  so  (which,  however,  the 
facts  show  they  do  not),  the  choice  would  then  lie  between  a 
little  immorality  and  a  great  deal  of  orime ;  for  by  refusing  to 
assist  forlorn  and  forsaken  girls  in  their  extremity,  we  furce 
them  to  commit  unnatural  crimes.  The  dread  of  shame,  and 
the  desire  to  preserve  one's  respectability,  are  commendable, 
hut  as  things  are  at  present,  we  force  upon  poor  girls  the 
fearful  alternative  of  social  degradation  or  child-murder. 

We  shall  he  told  that  the  girl  who  haa  so  far  forgotten  her- 
self as  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  an  illicit  love,  must  and 
should  stand  the  consequences,  which  are  the  just  indignation 
of  outraged  society.  But  stop  a  little ! — is  the  indignation  then 
80  just  1  The  more  active  culprit,  the  man,  escapes  all  this 
indignation  and  its  consequences,  while  the  more  passive 
sinner,  the  woman,  receives  it  entire,  and  her  one  foult  is 
visited  with  the  greatest  and  the  most  disproportioned  punish- 
ment society  can  inflict. 

In  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  countries  for 
aught  we  know,  there  are  lying-in  hospitals  to  which  pregnant 
women  are  readily  admitted,  and  no  questions  asked,  so  that 
they  may  preserve  their  incognita  if  they  choose.  We  have  no 
time  to  go  into  detuls  concerning  the  management  of  these 
lying-in  hospitals,  all  that  we  at  present  wish  to  direct  attention 
to  is  the  necessity  for  these  establishments,  if  we  wish  to 
prevent  the  infanticides  that  now  disgrace  us. 

As  essential  as  lying-in  hospitals  are  foundling  hospitals, 
conducted  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  easily  accessible  to  all.  With- 
out resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  baviug  tours  attached 
to  these  foundling  hospitals,  into  which  any  one  can  put  a  child 
with  the  certainty  of  its  being  well  taken  care  of,  the  admissions 
to  these  hospitals  should  be  so  easy  as  not  to  deter  the 
shrinking,  shame-faced  mother  from  having  recourse  to  them. 
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In  faot,  ve  woald  confer  tbe  riffht  to  such  admisBion,  where  it 
ooald  be  sbown  that  tbe  mothsr  vss  not  in  a  position  to  take 
proper  care  of  her  infant. 

Foot  girU  earning  a  scanty  anbsiBtence  by  their  daily  toii, 
and  domestio  eervaota,  are  evidently  not  able  to  paisoe  thw 
avocations  and  take  charge  of  a  child  at  the  same  time.  What 
they  nsaally  do  is  to  place  the  child  out  to  nnrse,  at  a  cost 
of  three  or  four  shiUings  a  week,  to  which  the  father  may 
or  may  not  contribute,  as  the  case  may  be — ofton  he  cannot  be 
made  to  assist — especially  since  the  new  legislation,  which 
requires  corroborative  evidence  of  the  paternity,  has  oome  into 
force.  If,  then,  the  whole  harden  of  the  infant's  support  is 
thrown  OD  the  mother,  it  is  evident  that,  in  many  cases,  she 
oannot  afford  to  pay  for  its  support  The  indueement  to  make 
away  with  a  child  in  such  oases  is  strong  and  often  irresistible, 
and  an  infant  peiishes  for  want  of  an  aeylom  in  which  to  place 
it.  Again,  the  wife  of  a  daily  labourer  dies  in  child-bed,  the 
Cuther  must  he  out  all  day  to  earn  his  livetibood — what  is  to 
become  of  bis  infant  7  More  children  are  horn  to  a  poor 
ooQple  than  they  can  support.  Id  these  and  similar  cases,  the 
indaoement  to  infanticide,  if  not  by  violence,  at  all  events  by 
neglect,  withholding  proper  nonrishment,  administering  im- 
proper food  or  physic,  is  great,  and  will  not  be  remsted  in  many 
cases.    Foundling  hospitals  would  save  the  deetibed  victims. 

Foundhng  hospitals  should  be  in  connection  witb  theLying- 
in  hospitals  spoken  of.  At  present,  if  a  girl  is  delivered  of  an 
illegitimate  child  in  the  workhouse,  as  soon  as  ever  she  is  able 
to  stir,  she  is  thrust  forth  from  the  inhospitable  hoilding  with 
her  child  in  her  arms.  The  poor  girl  has  perhaps  no  money ; 
she  could  earn  a  livelihood  by  her  needle  or  fay  going  into  ser- 
vice if  she  hod  not  the  child ;  she  mnst  starve — both  most 
starve,  if  she  keeps  it ;  she  wanders  about  forlorn,  irreeolale — 
the  canal,  the  sewer,  or  tho  river  offer  a  ready  means  of  getting 
rid  of  her  burden ;  half  maddened  with  banger,  desolation,  and 
despair,  she  casts  the  helpless  infant  from  her,  and  perhaps 
quiets  her  conscience  with  the  reflection  that  her  little  babe  is 
better  in  heaven — whither,  the  superstition  that  stands  to  ber  io 
.  the  stead  of  religion  leads  her  to  believe,  it  vrill  immediately  pass 
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— than  groving  np  in  misery  and  vice.  The  fotrndling  hospital 
in  ooDnectioQ  with  the  lying-in  hospital  would  prevent  this  un- 
naUiral  crime. 

The  ohjeotioD  so  often  urged  against  foundling  hospitals,  that 
they  would  be  produotive  of  immorality  and  increaee  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births,  ie  not  justified  by  statistics.  Thus  it  is 
shown  by  Oerando,  that  while  France,  Naples  and  Austria, 
which  have  foundling  hospitals,  have  a  proportioD  of  ille- 
gitimate to  legitimate  births  of  71,  46,  and  42  per  1000  re- 
spectively, the  following  is  the  proportion  among  States  that 
have  no  hospitals : — Prussia,  69  ;  England  and  Wales,  55  ; 
Wales  alone,  8S;  Saxony,  121;  andHesee,  Iddper  1000  births; 
while  puritan,  Sabbatarian,  and  whiskey-drinking  Scotland, 
withoot  the  aid  of  ibuudling  hospitals,  shows  in  its  different 
couulies  a  proportion  of  ill^timate  births  from  61  as  tlte 
lowest  up  to  167,  162,  171,  and  17fi  per  1000  births! 

It  is  not  for  ihe  writer  to  enter  into  details  as  to  bow  these 
foundling  and  lying-in  hoapitale  are  to  be  constituted  and  oon- 
ducted.  The  corresponding  institutions  of  Fans,  Vienna,  and 
Bome  might  be  studied  with  advantage  and  profit  by  those 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  establish  them. 

And  whose  basiness  should  it  be  to  furnish  us  with  lying-iu 
and  foundling  hospitals  ?  *  We  think  that  the  genius  of  our 
institutions  would  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  subject 
to  the  general  direction  and  surveiUanoe  of  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Board ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  required  to  initiate 
them.  Some  active  and  inflaenUal  member  of  Parliament,  on 
the  outlook  for  an  interesting  hobby  to  ride  in  the  house, 
might  profitably  take  np  this  subject  of  infanticide  and  its 
t«medy,  and  thereby  do  a  world  of  good  to  humanity,  besides 
ensuring  his  own  immortal  fame. 

*  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  alieadj  a  Foundling  HoBpltal  in  London. 
Than  la  an  instihition  bearing  that  name  no  doubt,  bat  though  it  epende  a 
YUt  annnal  income,  it  ia  eo  hampered  bj  ahanrd  legolationa,  that  it  ia  not 
of  the  Rlighteat  nse  to  those  who  moet  need  %  Foundling  Hospital,  and  it  has 
not  the  dighteBt  atom  of  infiuence  in  preventing  the  crime  of  infanticide. 
The  pnrpoae  of  Ita  benevolent  fonnder,  Capt^n  Coram,  is  utterly  fi^straled 
by  flie  mode  in  whicb  it  i«  now  conducted. 
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The  length  to  which  oqt  lemarka  have  extended  forbid  as 
to  say  much  about  Dr.  Ryan's  book.  And,  indeed,  there 
is  not  much  to  he  aaid  aboat  it.  It  is  written  in  a  style  ve 
abbor.  There  is  no  method  or  order  in  it.  A  large  portion  <tf 
it  is  borrowed  irom  ao  article  that  appeared  in  the  Brituk  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review  for  1842,  and  the  chief  statistics  of  the 
book  are  those  of  that  ancient  essay.  The  author  repeats  the 
same  facts  over  and  over  again  in  wearisome  iteration.  Tbs 
remedies  proposed  for  infanticide,  with  the  exception  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  foundling  hopitals,  are  ahsnrd  and  cmel,  and 
would  be  totally  inoperative. 

One  passage  only  redeems  his  book  from  the  charge  of 
absolute  dulness,  and  that  is  an  attack  upon  homtsopatfay,  it 
page  169.  Apropos  of  the  temptations  to  medical  men  to  pro- 
duce abortion,  he  thus  pours  forth  hia  withering  denunciation 
of  bomceopathy. 

"  Quackery  in  all  times  has  existed,  and  has  flourished,  as  io 
England,  where  the  people  are  willing  dupes.  But  in  all  esses 
has  the  profession  kept  aloof,  and  even  warned  the  deloded 
people  of  the  risk  they  ran ;  and,  indeed,  great  has  been  the 
risk  up  to  this  last,  and  moat  impudent,  and  untenable  impos- 
ture— the  homoBopathic  delosion.  Had  that  delusion  anything 
in  it,  the  lie  would  be  given  to  all  previous  history,  and  to  lU 
previous  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  The  labours  of  ages  mtul 
go  for  nothing ;  and  the  experience  handed  down  from  genert- 
tion  to  generation,  to  be  improved  upon  as  time  goes  on,  is 
utterly  worthless.  All  philosophical  theories  of  progress  niiBt 
be  thrown  to  the  winds;  and  Bacon,  with  the  inductive  scieium 
must  be  ignored  as  worse  than  useless  ;  for  they  only  lure  us  U 
the  loss  of  time  which  might  he  better  employed.  For  is  not 
here  Hahnemann  and  bis  disciples,  who  have  absolutely  sprang 
to  perfection,  without  trouble  and  without  study,  in  an  art  tliit 
has  taken  century  after  century  of  hard  working,  high-minded 
and  honourable  men,  in  an  endeavour  to  bring — and  unsuocen- 
fiilly  to  bring,  up  to  the  present — to  something  like  perfeclJoD. 
But  there  is  no  danger  toi  the  divine  art  of  healing ;  and  tliis 
last  quackery,  which  promised  to  be  so  gigantic  an  error,  bu 
already  collapsed.     Having  nothing  of  vitality   in   it — beii^ 
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umply  the  'baselese  fabric  of  a  visiob' — its  impeBdiog  destrao- 
tion  will  leave  do  wreck  behind.  Belying  their  professions  by 
their  aota,  the  disciples  of  this  new  creed— if  creed  it  can  be 
called — have  long  been  known,  in  cases  of  real  disease  and 
where  great  danger  threatened,  to  pitch  their  globnies  to  the 
winds,  and  to  fly  to  those  good  '  allopathic '  remedies  which 
stood  the  test  of  time,"  and  so  forth,  in  a  continuous  stream  of 
execrable  grammar  and  wretched  twaddle. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  bear  that  the  profession  has 
always  kept  aloof  from  quackery,  and  especially  from  that  most 
impudent  and  untenable  imposture,  homoeopathy.  Without 
being  obliged  to  consider  homceopatby  an  imposture,  he  may 
hitherto  have  been  under  the  delusion  that  its  practitioners  were 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  The  pleasure  of  the 
reader  will  be  enhanced  when  he  learns  that  if  there  is  anything 
in  homoeopathy,  all  previous  history  and  all  previous  efforts  of 
the  hamaD  mind  are  merely  lies.  Perhaps  be  was  not  formerly 
aware  that  the  authenticity  of  Heroditns,  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  Hume 
and  Macaulay  depended  on  the  nullity  of  homceopatby,  so  that 
the  announcement  of  tbis  great  fact  will  come  upon  him  with 
all  the  charm  of  a  surprise.  Perhaps  he  was  under  the  delusion 
that  the  lahours  of  Aristotle,  Newton,  Locke,  Leibnitz  and  Eant 
were  independent  of  the  truth  or  folsity  of  homoeopathy ;  he  is 
nndeoeived  by  Dr.  Ryan.  Bacon  and  the  inductive  sciences 
must  be  ignored  as  worse  than  useless,  if  an  infinitesimal  dose 
of  aconite  cures  an  inflammation,  and  yet  Bacon  was  no  firiend 
to  the  traditional  physio  of  his  time,  which  he  abused  as  unphi- 
losophical  and  defective,  pointing  out  that  the  only  way  in  which 
medicine  could  advance  towards  anything  like  certainty  was  by 
seaicbtng  for  specifics,*  wfaich  is  in  fact  the  main  object  of 
homoeopathy. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  "  Hahnemann  and 
bis  disciples"  ore  not  honoured  with  a  plural  verb,  and  that 
"  they  absolutely  sprung  to  perfection  without  trouble  and 
study."  We  were  not  aware  that  we  had  "  absolutely  sprung 
to  perfection,"  as  Dr.  Byan  eloquently  expresses  it,  but  of 
course  we  are  glad  to  hear  it  irom  such  a  disinterested  witness ; 
*  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  It.  chap.  i. 
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BiJIl  we  do  Dot  imagine  this  testimotiy  to  oar  perfection  will 
make  ua  relax  our  endeavours  to  impiove  the  practice  of  ov 
art  just  as  though  we  bad  not  quite  attsined  to  absolute  perfec- 
tion. Some  little  trouble  and  study  it  certainly  coat  Hahnemum 
to  bring  bis  system  up  to  the  present  point,  otherwise  we  ahoiild 
scarcely  have  the  testimony  of  his  high-minded  opponrate,  Bacli 
as  Hufeland  and  Sir  J.  Forbes,  that  be  was  a  man  of  gnat 
learning  and  indefatigable  industry ;  but  we  suppose  Dr.  Bjm 
speaks  comparatively,  and  means  that  the  tronble  and  study  re- 
quired by  Hahnemann  in  order  to  bring  his  system  to  perfecdon 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  what  Dr.  Byan  has  gone  throng 
in  order  to  attain  to  the  grammatical  perfection  be  displays  in 
this  work.  Apparently  the  system  practised  by  Habnenunu 
and  his  disciples  has  not  fared  so  well  as  its  practitionerB,  for 
while  they  "  have  absolutely  sprung  to  perfection,"  their  system 
"basaIreadyoollapBed,"andhasbeenfoandtobebutthe"baseletB 
fabric  of  a  vision,"  that  leaves  "  no  wreck  behind."  We  do  not 
exactly  see  bow  the  practitioners  can  have  attained  to  absoloM 
perfection  amid  the  collapse  of  their  practice,  but  it  is  none  of 
our  business  to  discover  sense  in  Dr.  Ryan's  maunderings.  In 
fact,  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  this  paltry  exhibition  of 
venomous  spite  against  tbe  bomceopalhic  system  and  its  pnt- 
tjtioners,  the  former  much  above  the  comprehension  of  a  lun 
of  Dr.  Byao'e  mental  calibre,  the  latter  not  tbe  least  iDJared  I17 
this  miserable  explosion  of  ully  abuse. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appomled  by  the  Royal  Medieal  mi  Oi- 
rurgieal  Society,  to  invesHgale  the  eubfeot  of  Suspended  Ani«nlii*' 
The  inquiry  waa  conducted, — 

By  meana  of  experiments  upon  living  animals  ; 
By  means  of  experiments  upon  the  dead  hiunan  body. 
In  investigating  anew  the  subjest  of  apncea  by  means  d  «?">' 
ments  on  the  lower  animals,  it  seemed  expedient  to  observe,  is  tlv 
first  place,  tbe  principal  phenomena  of  apncea  in  its  least  conpb- 
cated  form — namely,  when  produced  by  amply  depriving  tb«  lua^ 
of  dr. 
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The  principal  &ctB  to  which  attention  was  directed  daring  the 
progress  of  the  apncea  thus  induced  were — 

The  duration  of  the  respiratory  moTements ; 

The  duration  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  duntitm  of  the  heut'e  action  wae  observed — 

(a)  In  relation  to  the  duration  of  the  respiratory  movements. 

(h)  In  relation  to  the  time  after  the  stoppage  of  the  breathing. 

From  the  experiments  performed  it  appeared  that  in  the  dog  the 
averse  duration  of  the  respiratory  movements  after  the  animal  has 
been  deprived  of  air  is  4  min.  S  sec,  the  estremes  being  3  min. 
SO  sec.  and  4  min.  40  sec.  The  average  duration  of  the  heart's 
action  is  7  min.  11  sec.,  the  extremes  being  6  min.  40  sec.  and 
7  min.  45  sec. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  on  an  average  the  heart's 
action  continues  for  3  min.  15  sec.  after  the  animal  has  ceased 
to  make  respiratory  efforts,  the  extremes  b^g  2  min.  and  4  min. 
respectively. 

Rabbits,  on  an  average,  ceased  to  make  respiratory  efibrta  in 

3  min.  35  sec.  Their  heart's  action  stopped  in  7  min.  10  sec; 
consequently,  the  interval  between  the  last  respiratory  effort  and  the 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action  was  3  min.  45  sec. 

The  next  question  investigated  was — the  period  after  the  simple 
deprivation  of  air  at  which  recovery  is  possible,  under  natural  cir- 
cumstances, without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  means  of  resuscitation. 

The  experiments  performed  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  d<^  ma; 
be  deprived  of  air  during  3  min.  50  sec,  and  afterwards  recover 
without  the  application  of  artificial  means ;  that  a  dog  is  not  likely 
to  recover,  if  left  to  itself,  after  having  been  deprived  of  air  during 

4  min.  10  sec. 

The  force  of  the  inspiratory  efforts  during  apncea  was  observed 
in  the  experiments  to  be  so  great  that  it  was  determined  to  measure 
them.  They  were  found  to  be  capable,  in  the  dog,  of  raidng  a 
column  of  mercury  four  inches.  It  appeared,  moreover,  that  their 
force  increases  up  to  a  certain  period. 

In  other  experiments,  Plaster-of-Faris,  and  even  Mercury,  were 
thus  drawn  upwards  into  the  minnte  bronchial  tubes. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  how  foreign  bodies  may  be 
drawn  into  the  lungs  in  cases  of  drowning,  and  the  importance  of 
this  fact  in  the  consideration  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
apncea. 
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The  Committee  next  passed  on  to  tbe  subject  of  dro?nii]>g. 

The  first  question  inveatigated  was — Fw  whut  period  cu  n 
animal  be  submerged,  and  yet  recover  without  the  aid  fi  arlifidil 
meiUB? 

It  was  found  OS  the  result  of  DumerouB  experiments  on  dogs  that 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  previous  ones,  \^  minutes  lOuneniMi  in 
water  suffices  to  destroy  life. 

Other  experiments  satisfactorily  showed  that  tbe  diffemce  of 
time  between  simple  apn<ea  and  that  by  drowning  is  not  due  tonib- 
mersion,  or  to  depression  of  temperature,  or  to  struggling,  bat  thai 
it  b  coDuected  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  one  case  a  free  passage  of 
air  out  of  the  lungs,  and  of  water  into  them,  is  permitted ;  in  llw 
other,  the  exit  of  air  and  the  entrance  of  water  are  prevented. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  other  considerations  put  forwiri, 
that  although  both  these  circumstances  are  concerned  in  produoaf 
the  difference  observed,  yet  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  entrance  of 
water,  and  the  effects  thereby  produced. 

The  treatment  of  apnoea  was  next  considered. 

For  conclunons  respecting  artificial  respiration,  the  Committee 
refer  to  the  second  portion  of  the  Keport. 

Many  other  methods  of  resuscitation  which  have  been  teaxa- 
mended  were  employed,  including  actual  cautery,  venesection,  oou 
splash,  alternate  application  of  hot  and  cold  water,  galvanin^ 
puncture  of  the  diaphragm. 

Allliough  some  of  the  above  means  were  occauonally  of  manift' 
advantage,  no  one  was  of  such  unequivocal  efficacy  in  a  sufflciait 
number  of  cases  as  to  warrant  the  Committee  in  specially  recOD' 
mending  its  adoption. 

The  experiments  upon  the  dead  subject  were  made  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  various  methods  which  have  bc9 
employed  for  alternately  compresung  and  expanding  the  cavi^o' 
the  chest  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  natural  movements  o< 
the  thoracic  walla  in  breathing.  The  following  methods  have  been 
investigated : — ■ 

1.  Pressure  exerted  by  the  hands  on  the  anterior  wall  of  ll>e 
thorax,  the  body  being  in  the  prone  posture.  Such  pressure  h« 
for  its  object,  to  expel  a  portion  of  the  air  cout^ed  in  the  cheit; 
on  relaxing  the  pressure,  the  chest  expands  and  air  enters. 

2.  The  postural,  or  so-called  "  ready  "  method,  described  by  Dr- 
Marshal  Hall,  which  consists   essentially   in  "  turning  the  body 
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gently  on  the  side  uid  a  little  beyond,  and  then  briskly  on  the  fttce 
alternately ; "  and  in  making  pressure  along  the  back  of  the  chest 
each  time  the  body  is  brought  into  the  prone  position. 

3.  The  method  of  Dr.  Silvester,  in  which  the  action  of  the  pec- 
toral and  other  muscles  pasung  from  the  shoulders  to  the  parietes 
of  the  chest  in  deep  inspiration  is  imitated.  An  inspiratory  effort 
is  produced  by  extending  the  arms  upwards  by  the  sides  of  the 
head ;  on  restoring  them  to  their  ori^al  position  by  the  side  of 
the  body,  the  expanded  waBs  ore  allowed  to  resume  their  previous 
state  and  expiration  takes  place,  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  being 
in  proportion  to  that  which  had  been  previously  inspired. 

It  being  necessary  to  measure  the  flow  of  air  in  and  out  of  the 
respiratory  cavity  under  conditions  of  pressure  closely  resembling 
those  which  exist  in  natural  respiration,  no  means  of  measurement 
could  be  used,  which,  in  its  working  would  offer  any  appreciable 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  air.  With  this  consideration  in  view, 
an  instrument  designed  by  Dr.  Sanderson  was  employed.  (The 
instrument  was  ezlubited  to  the  Society.) 

Gekbbai.  REHctTS. 

1.  As  regards  the  volume  of  air  which  can  be  expelled  from  the 
thorax  by  compression  of  its  walls,  and  inspired  by  the  elastic  expan- 
sion, consequent  on  relaxation  of  the  pressure,  it  was  found — 

(a)  That  pressure  by  both  hands  on  the  lower  third  of  the 
sternum  in  the  adult  male  subject  usuaUy  displaced  from  8  to  10 
inches  of  air. 

The  pressure  actually  exerted  amounted  to  about  30  lbs.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  greater  than  might  be  safely  applied  to  the  living  sub- 
ject. The  volume  of  mr  expelled  'varie4'  from  8  cubic  inches  to 
15  cubic  inches. 

(h)  That  pressure  made  in  the  same  manner  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum  usually  displaced  2  or  3  cubic  inches  less  than  pres- 
sure on  the  lower  part. 

(«)  That  pressure  exerted  by  one  hand  on  the  upper  part,  by  the 
other  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  produced  about  the  same 
results  as  were  observed  in  a. 

In  this  case  the  whole  amount  of  pressure  did  not  exceed  that 
exerted  in  n. 

{d)  That  the  pressure  of  a  weight  laid  on  the  lower  third  of  the 
sternum  produced  similar  results  according  to  its  amount. 
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(«)  That  lateral  pressure  exerted  on  the  ribs  or  costal  cartili^of 
both  Bides  simuItaneouBly,  was,  in  no  instance,  more  efiectusl. 

{/)  That  compression  b^  a  broad  bandage  eocircling  the  chetf 
the  ends  of  which  were  crosaed  over  the  sternum,  and  drawn  in 
opposite  directbns  hj  two  persons,  produced  no  greater  effect  tbtn 
pressure  with  the  hands  on  the  sternum  or  sides. 

2,  As  regards  the  whole  amount  of  exchange  of  (ur  prodnctd 
by  the  method  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  "  to  imitate  respiratioD,"  it 
varied  much  according  as  the  sobject  was  favourable,  or  the  con- 
trary ;  sometimes  not  exceeding  a  few  cubic  inches,  but  never  ex- 
ceeding 15  cubic  inches. 

3.  As  regHrds  Dr.  Silvester's  method,  it  was  found  that,  on  ex- 
tending the  arms  tipwards,  a  volume  of  air  was  inspired  into  tbe 
chest,  which  varied  in  different  subjects  from  9  to  44  cubic  incfaei, 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  results  obtained  in  successful  experi- 
ments on  the  same  body  were  remarkably  uniform,  in  v^ch  respect, 
as  well  as  in  their  amount,  they  contrasted  with  those  obtained  by 
the  method  of  Dr.  M.  Hall.  On  restoring  the  arms  to  the  ude,  Iha 
quanti^  of  air  expelled  was  generally  nearly  equal  to  that  prerioiidy 
inspired.    Ocoasio&ally  less. 

In  the  treatment  of  apucea  generally,  the  Committee  offer  ^ 
Jt^wing  suggesliona : — 

That  aU  obstructdon  to  the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungt 
be  at  once,  so  far  as  is  practicaUe,  removed ;  that  the  mouth  ind 
nostrils,  for  example,  be  cleansed  from  all  foreign  matters  or  adher- 
ing mucus. 

That  in  the  absence  of  natural  respinlion,  arlifidal  respiratian 
by  Dr.  Silvester's  plan  be  forthwith  employed  in  the  fiillowiiig 
manner :— The  body  being  laid  on  its  back  (rather  on  a  flat  surftc^ 
'  or,  better,  on  a  plane  mclined  a  little  from  the  feet  upwards,)  a  ina 
cnshion  or  some  umilar  support  should  be  placed  tmder  the  shouMerii 
the  head  being  kept  on.  a  line  with  the  trunk.  Tbe  tongue  ibouM 
be  drawn  forward  so  as  to  project  a  little  from  tbe  side  of  ^ 
mouth.  Then  the  arms  should  be  drawn  upwards  until  they  nesHj 
meet  above  the  head  (the  operator  grasping  them  just  above  tbe 
elbows),  and  then  at  once  lowered  and  replaced  at  the  side,  tm 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  moderate  pressure  with  '»''' 
bands  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  This  process  is  to  be 
repeated  twelve  or  fourteen  times  in  the  minute. 

That  if  no  natural  respiratory  efibrts  supervene  a  dash  of  bt* 
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irater  (120  deg.  Falir.)  or  cold  water  be  employed,  for  the  purpoM 
of  exciting  reapiratoiy  efibrta. 

That  the  temperature  of  the  body  be  mamtaioed  by  friction,  VBrm 
blankets,  the  warm  bath,  ke. 

In  the  cose  of  drowning,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  Hu^esdcais, 
the  following  plan  may  be  in  the  first  instance  practised :— Place 
the  body  with  the  face  downwards,  and  hanging  a  little  over  the 
edge  of  a  table,  shutter,  or  board,  raised  to  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees,  so  that  the  head  may  be  lower  than  the  feet.  Open  the 
mouth  and  draw  the  tongue  forward.  Keep  the  body  in  this  posture 
for  a  few  seconds,  or  a  little  longer  if  fluid  escapes.  The  escape  of 
fluid  may  be  seeiBted  by  pressing  once  or  twice  upon  the  back. 

(Signed)       C.  J.  B.  Wiixiams,  (^lairman. 

W.  S.  KlSKES. 

Geo  ROE  Haslet. 
J,  B.  Savskhsoit. 
C.  K.  BBowK-SEanAOD. 

H.  HTDK-SAI.TXB. 

£.  H.  SiETESiMG,  ex  officio. 
Wm.  S.  Satohy,  Hon.  Secrelary. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
appointing  the  Committee  was  read. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  WiLLiAus  sud,  the  Committee,  having  to  consider 
the  subject  of "  Suspended  Animation,"  directed  their  enquiries  to 
that  kind  of  interference  with  life  which  resnlts  from  stoppage  of 
the  breath  in  sufibcation,  strangulation,  and  drowning.  The  first 
series  of  experiments  was  to  investigate  the  result  of  simple  apncea, 
or  stoppage  of  the  breath;  and  for  this  porpose  the  trachea  of 
animals  was  opened,  and  a  tube  inserted  so  as  to  command  the 
supply  of  air ;  and  this  tube  being  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  could 
be  closed,  and  the  results  noted,  especially  these : — After  the  closure 
of  the  tube,  1,  how  long  reBpiratory  efibrts  continue;  2,  how  long 
the  heart's  action  continues ;  3,  how  loi^  the  heart  beats  after  the 
breathing  efiforts  cease.  The  experiments  show  a  considerable  variety 
of  result ;  but,  as  a  general  average,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  doga 
efforts  at  breathing  continued  a  few  seconds  more  than  four  minutes 
after  the  closure  of  the  tube ;  and  the  heart's  action  three  minutes 
and  a  quarter  longer.  The  duration  and  force  of  these  reepiratoiy 
efforts  in  an  animal  deprived  of  tur,  were  not  more  remarkable  than 
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important,  as  indicating  the  period  within  which  an  animal  depriTed 
of  ur  could  recover ;  and  this  was  found  to  be  almost,  but  not  quite, 
as  long  aa  the  duration  of  these  efibrts — that  is  to  aay ,  a  dog  de- 
prived of  air  four  minutes  only,  would  recover ;  but  if  the  ezcluaon 
of  air  lasted  ten  seconds  longer,  he  did  not  recover.  The  extnii- 
ordinary  force  of  theae  struggles  for  breath  was  shown  by  plunging 
the  end  of  the  tube  into  mercury,  ^hen  it  was  found  that  the  inspira- 
tory effort  sometimes  raided  a  column  of  four  inches  of  mercury,  and, 
if  the  tube  was  shorter,  would  draw  the  quicksilver  in  conuderabb 
quantities  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  ur-cells  of  the  lungs.  The 
nest  subject  of  investigation  was  suspended  animation  from  drowning; 
and  here  the  eiperimenters  soon  found  a  remarkable  difference  in 
the  greater  rapidity  of  the  death,  and  the  shorter  time  during  which 
life  is  recoverable.  An  animal  simply  deprived  of  air  for  four 
minutes  may  recover ;  hut  one  immersed  in  water  /or  one  minute 
and  a  half  is  irrecoverably  dead.  Recovery  took  place  in  seven! 
cases  where  the  immersion  lasted  one  minute  and  fifteen  Becondi; 
but  fifteen  seconds  more  made  aU  the  difference.  The  experi- 
menters proceeded  to  search  into  the  cause  of  this  peculiarly  des- 
tructive operation  of  drowning,  as  compared  with  simple  priv^ion 
of  air ;  and  very  soon  they  were  enabled  to  trace  it  to  the  action  of 
the  water  itself,  forcibly  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  respiratoiy 
struggles  of  the  animal.  Two  dogs  were  plunged  into  water,  one 
having  its  trachea  closed  by  a  stop-cock  at  the  moment  of  immer- 
uon.  The  dog  with  the  trachea  free  was  taken  out  in  two  minutesi 
irrecoverably  dead.  The  other,  with  the  trachea  closed,  was  taken 
out  at  the  end  of  four  minutes ;  the  trachea  was  opened,  and  lo 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the  animal  began  to  gasp,  and  sooa 
recovered.  Another  mode  of  diminishing  the  inspiratory  struggle* 
of  the  animal  was  by  stupifying  it  with  chloroform  before  immer- 
sion in  water,  and  it  was  actually  found  that  recovery  took  place 
after  two  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds'  immersion.  On  this  point  he 
(Dr.  Williams)  adverted  to  a  popular  opinion,  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  drown  a  drunken  man  than  one  who  is  sober,  aa  having 
some  foundation  on  this  foct,  that  insensibility  of  any  kind  retards 
the  fatal  influence  of  drowning,  by  diminishing  those  violent 
Btruggles  for  breath  which,  by  forcing  water  into  the  lungs,  soon 
put  the  case  beyond  recovery.  But  nothing  so  fiiUy  pointed  out 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  fatal  influence  of  water  in  the  long* 
as  the  appearance  of  these  organs  in  drowned  animals  as  compared 
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with  those  killed  by  simple  apncea.  In  the  latter,  the  air-passages 
remuned  free  from  all  eecretion  or  effusion,  and  the  lunge  them- 
selves were  light  and  huoyant,  and  contiuned  remarkably  little 
blood.  Now  this  is  contrary  to  what  is  generally  described  aa  the 
state  of  the  lungs  in  asphyxia;  and  probably  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  death  is  not  sudden,  but  prolonged,  more  or  less  engoi^- 
ment  may  take  place.  But  here  there  was  no  engorgement  or 
obstruction,  and  it  was  not  wonderful  that  Animals  would  recover 
more  rea^y.  But  with  drowned  aninials,  not  only  were  all  the  air- 
passages  choked  with  frothy  fluid,  and  that  fluid  generally  more  or 
less  bloody,  but  the  whole  lungs  were  always  highly  engorged  with 
blood,  BO  that  they  were  heavy,  dark-coloured,  pitted  on  pressure, 
and  on  being  cut  exuded  an  abundance  of  blood-tinged  fluid  with 
many  air-bubbles  in  it.  On  this  subject  he  would  make  two 
remarks  on  his  own  responsibility,  apart  from  his  office  in  the 
Committee.  One  was — How  opposed  these  observatbns  and  con- 
clusions are  to  tboae  many  years  ago  propounded  by  Ooodwyn  in 
bis  treatise  on  suspended  Animation,  whose  opinions  have  generally 
been  adopted  to  the  present  time.  Goodwyn  concluded  from  his 
observatioDB,  that  water  never  to  a  hurtful  extent  enters  the  lungs 
of  the  drowned,  and  he  deprecated  the  popular  practice  of  hanging 
np  a  drowned  person  by  the  heels  to  let  the  water  run  out.  He 
(Dr.  Williams)  was  by  no  means  sure  that,  as  Dr.  Goodwyn  was 
certainly  wrong  in  his  pathology,  some  modification  of  the  popular 
practice  may  not  be  beneficial.  The  other  remark  related  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  water  which  got  into  the  lungs  of  the  drowned 
proved  so  rapidly  and  extensively  injurious.  No  doubt  much  was 
due  to  its  mechanical  pressure  on  the  tubes  and  ceUs,  forming  an 
impervious  barrier  to  the  reactmission  of  air;  but  this  would  not 
account  for  the  extraordinaiy  increase  of  blood  in  the  lung,  and  its 
transudation  into  the  air-tubes.  He  believed  the  injurious  influence 
of.  water  to  be  due  to  its  chemical  power  of  acting  by  endosmosia 
on  the  bbod  within  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  swelling  up  and 
bursting  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  causing  tfaeir  rapid  accumulation 
in  the  organ,  and  tbeir  extravasation  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  This 
was  a  subject  for  further  experimental  investigation,  and  he  thought 
it  one  of  great  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  action  of  water  as  a 
noxbus  or  a  therapeutic  agent.  He  would  not  detail  the  various 
means  of  resuscitation  which  were  tried  by  the  Committee,  but  the 
results  of  the  trials  were  not  aucb  as  to  induce  the  Committee  to 
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recommend  them  strongly  for  general  adoption.  Variona  i&stnctiTC 
experimenta  were  made  on  different  modes  of  performing  artfficiil 
respiration,  and  the  most  condnaiTs  of  these  hod  reference  to  the 
so-called  "ready  methods"  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  Dr.  SilTester. 
One  of  Qieir  Committee  (Dr.  Sanderson)  contrived  the  appaiatoa  oa 
Ae  table  for  measuring  the  ur  which  could  be  forced  out  of  it  into 
the  lungs  of  a  dead  body  by  these  methods  of  artifi<nal  reapiiatioD; 
and  the  general  result  Vas,  that  by  Dr.  Hall's  method  the  quanli^ 
of  ail  moved  in  and  out  of  the  lungs  rarely  reached  nine  cubic  inches, 
and  never  exceeded  fifteen ;  whereas  by  Dr.  Silvester's  plan  an  inter- 
change of  forty  cubic  inches  was  effected ;  and  when  this  method 
was  further  improved  by  alternating  the  drawing  up  of  the  arms 
witji  depressing  them,  and  with  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum,  the  expelled  tai  was  as  much  as  fifty  cubic  inches.  So 
ta,  then,  as  these  experiments  go,  they  show  a  great  superiority  of 
Dr.  Silvester's  over  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  "ready  method." 

Dr.  Edwxkd  Sxith  adverted  to  the  importance  of  the  qnanti^ 
of  bloody  water  found  in  the  longs  of  the  dogs  drowned,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  water  would  be  introduced  from  the  bronchi  into 
the  blood-vessels  by  endosmosis,  and  these  would  cause  the  swell- 
ing and  bursting  of  the  blood-corpuscles  afler  the  circulation  bad 
been  greatly  retarded  or  arrested,  and  would  also  cause  rupture  a 
the  capillaries,  or  the  attenuated  blood  would  pass  through  tba 
walls  by  exosmosis,  and  thus  appear  in  the  bronchi.  He  did  not 
Aink  that  the  experiments  upon  the  action  of  chloroform  in  defer- 
ring the  fiital  issue  were  conclusive,  since  they  were  too  few,  and 
the  increased  duration  of  life  very  small,  and  it  had  not  been  ^«" 
that  a  narcotised  animal  might  not  have  greater  tolerance  of  apsoa 
independent  of  the  idea  which  the  Committee  had — the  diminu- 
tion of  muscular  effort.  The  matter  of  greatest  interest  in  tba 
Beport  was  the  comparison  of  the  Marshall  Hall  and  Silvetttf 
methods,  and  be  (Dr.  Smith)  thought  that  both  might  be  eqadlf 
advantageous  in  the  cases  in  question.  The  experiments  ban 
shown  that,  with  the  lungs  fiiU,  there  vras  greater  change  of  ■o' 
with  the  Silvester  method.  The  Marshall  Hall  method  started  fin> 
the  point  of  exfriration,  but  living  persons  could  by  their  eilbit 
expire  forty  cubic  inches  below  that  point,  and  if,  by  extennl 
pressure  on  the  inanimate,  one-half  of  that  quantity  could  be  dis- 
placed, it  would  probably  suffice  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Tt* 
Snvester  method,  by  enhu^ng  the  cavi^  of  the  chest  above  the 
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line  of  expiration,  roust  cause  greater  displacemant  of  air;  but  it 
had  been  shown  by  the  Report,  that  in  a  case  of  phthius,  where  the 
Inng  capacity  was  greatly  reduced,  the  effect  of  the  two  methods 
was  precisely  the  same.  Such  would  also  probably  be  the  cue 
with  drowned  persons,  in  whom  the  lungs  were  full  of  water,  which 
ofitoed  a  great  obatade  to  the  introductioD  of  ur ;  and  in  this  con- 
dition the  Committee  had  not  made  any  experiments.  It  was  in 
reference  to  the  pracdcal  object  in  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Report  failed.  The  Committee  had  not  proved  that  any 
one  of  their  inquiries  was  applicable  to  the  drowned  human  subject. 
The  time  during  which  a  man  could  be  immersed  in  water  and 
recover  could  not  be  proved  by  experiments  on  dogs,  and  the  Com- 
mittee themselves  had  shown  that  all  th^  plans  tar  the  restoration 
of  drowned  dogs  bad  &iled.  The  Committee  had,  in  one  part  of  the 
Report,  disdumed  any  intention  to  say  how  far  the  Silvester  method 
was  fitted  for  the  restoration  of  the  drowned ;  and  yet  in  their  recom- 
mendations they  advise  the  use  of  this  method  almost  exclusively, 
witliout  having  in  any  experiment  tried  it,  under  these  conditions. 
The  recommendation  to  place  the  body  prone,  and  allow  fluid  to  run 
out  of  the  mouth,  was  an  old  recommendation ;  but  they  had  inferred, 
and  not  proved,  its  value,  and  that  only  itom  experimente  on  drowned 
dogs  which  they  could  not  resuscitate.  The  experiments  on  dogs 
hod  shown  that  neither  cold  nor  hot  water  alone  had  any  value  as 
restorative  agents,  but  that  the  alternation  of  the  two  was  some- 
what useful ;  but  this  alternation  had  not  been  recommended  foi 
man.  Hence  he  (Dr.  Smith)  regarded  this  Report  as  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inquiry,  a  labour  which  had  elicited  important 
bets  fitted  to  be  employed  in  further  researches;  but  as  to  the 
great  object  had  in  view  in  the  appointment  of  the  Committee — the 
s<»entific  determination  of  the  best  method  for  restoring  drowned 
men — he  thought  that  it  had  altogether  failed. 

Dr.  Websteb  said  that  he  thought  the  Silvester  method  was  the 
best,  and  that  the  recommendation  was  very  important  He  was 
Sony  to  hear  that  the  Uvea  of  so  many  dogs  had  been  sacrificed  in 
the  esperiments.  He  hoped  that  in  future,  if  possible,  experiments 
on  living  animals  would  be  avoided. 

Dr.  Mabget  agreed  with  Dr.  Edward  SmiUi,  inasmuch  as,  from 
the  method  of  investigation  adopted  by  the  Committee,  be  felt 
assured  of  the  correctness  of  their  resuUs.  He  was,  however,  sorry 
that  so  little   consideration   had  been   given  to   the   instrumental 
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bim  (Mr.  Hunter)  with  otiiera  must  go  for  nothing ;  and  yet  the 
original  ezperimenta  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  made  by 
this  Committee,  and  perfectly  conclusive  in  their  general  results  to 
those  who  made  and  saw  them.  They  were,  moreover,  backed  by 
astonishing  evidence  in  its  iavoor  from  medical  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom — testifying  to  its  success  in  actual  cases  of  drowning. 
In  reply  to  Dr.  Harley,  he  said  the  Silvester  plan  was  tried  a  few 
times,  but  without  success  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  "  Beady 
Method."  He  would  correct  the  idea  that  only  ten  cubic  inches 
were  obtained  in  the  experiments — it  was  much  more,  and,  in 
favourable  cases,  varied  between  twenty~five  and  thirty-five  cubic 
inches,  and  sometimes  forty  inches.  Mr.  Hunter  was  glad  to  find 
hie  own  experience  on  the  lungs  of  drowned  animals,  as  described 
by  him  in  the  Lancet,  were  corroborated  by  the  Committee  ;  he  was 
also  glad  to  heat  that  they  did  recommend  the  pronation  of  the  body 
as  the  first  measure  in  cases  of  drowning — it  was  the  essential  part 
of  the  Marshall  Hall  treatment.  The  special  advantages  of  the 
pronation  are  that  fluids  escape  from  the  mouth,  throat,  and  lungs, 
and  the  tongue  dropping  forward  leaves  the  glottb  free  during 
inspiration.  He  was  sorry,  then,  to  find  that  the  Committee  recom- 
mend the  Silvester  plan.  He  could  imagine  no  plan  so  rational  as 
the  Marshall  Hall  method  for  a  case  of  drowning.  The  experiments 
of  the  Committee  prove  that  water  is  drawn  forcibly  into  the  lungs  in 
drowning,  and  that  that  water  hastens  death  ;  bow  necessary,  there- 
fore,  a  method  of  recovery  that  will  get  rid  of  the  water !  The 
Committee  objected  to  the  Marshall  Hall  method  that  the  expiratory 
act  precedes  the  inspiratory.  Mr.  Hunter  considered  it  a  physio- 
logical advantage,  as  by  first  inducing  expiration  much  of  the  fluid 
is  got  rid  of  that  has  entered  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  bad  uir,  which 
it  is  as  important  to  get  rid  of  as  to  introduce  good  ur.  He  observed 
that  frequently  in  his  experiments  artificial  respiration  could  not  be 
effected  in  the  supine  position,  but  could  by  pronolateral  movements. 
He  considered  that  in  drowning  cases  pronation  of  the  body  should 
be  continued  some  length  of  time,  as  fluid  can  be  expelled  from  the 
lungs  of  a  drowned  individual  for  half  an  boor  by  the  Marshall  Hall 
method.  He  inquired  if  the  Committee  meant  to  recommend  the 
continuous  warm  bath  or  not,  as  they  bad  recorded  no  experiments 
in  the  Report.  His  own  observations,  be  considered,  proved  it  to 
be  a  most  prejudicial  measure,  impeding  respiratory  action,  and 
excluding  the  prone  and  postural  movements. 
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Mr.  Acton  waa  Horry  to  hear  that  tite  opposition  to  the  Repivt 
wM  more  to  its  det^ta  than  to  the  Report  itself.  He  thougtit  tint 
the  membera  of  the  Society  ahould  conaider  that  the  CommittM 
had  come  forward  for  the  first  time,  and  that,  aa  in  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  Parie^  they  ought  to  be  received  with  laudation.  Uem- 
bera  of  the  Society  ahould  not  come  forward,  each  with  hia  owH 
particular  viewa,  to  attack  the  Report ;  and,  instead  of  dwelling  tm 
its  shortcomings,  they  ought  to  receive  thelabom'  of  the  Committee 
tfaankrully. 

Dr.  KiDD  considered  that  artificial  respiration  would  be  valoabk 
in  restoring  persons  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  chloroform. 
He  had  seen  coaea  in  which  preaaure  on  the  chest  seemed  to  restore 
life. 

Or.  G.  J.  B.  Williams  stud  that  the  experimenta  detailed  in  the 
Report  had  been  made  with  great  care,  and  the  metboda  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  and  Dr.  Silvester  had  been  fully  compared.  He 
thought  that  the  Committee  had  done  wisely  in  not  recommendinf 
instruments,  but  what  they  considered  to  be  the  readiest  plan  under 
kU  circumstaTices. — Medical  Greular,  July  16,  1862. 


Sennnet  Wtne. 
By  Gbokqb  Ellis,  M.B.,  F.B.C.S.L 

That'  a  supply  of  good  gastric  juice  to  the  stomach,  after  if . 
reception  of  food,  is  indispensable  for  healthy  gastric  digestion,  is  s 
truth  that  needs  but  little  comment.  Defect  in  quality  of  this  fluid 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  frequent  starting  points,  often 
overlooked  as  such,  of  many  diseases  which  aurely,  though  it  may 
be  slowly,  undermine  Ihe  constitution  and  shorten  life.  Few  of  m 
are  entirety  exempt  from  some  of  the  immediate  consequences  ol 
tmhealthinesB  in  this  secretion.  Acid  eructations,  gastralgio,  thirst, 
foul  tongue,  vertigo,  headache,  and  nausea,  are,  under  the  name  or 
dyspepsia,  among  the  commonest  affections  treated  by  medical  men 
in  tbemaelves  and  others;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  want  ofsoaw 
substitute  or  corrective,  better  than  any  of  our  present  Pharois- 
copceia  can  offer,  has  led  to  the  very  extensive  trial  of  a  costly  P^*' 
paration,"  still  prescribed  pretty  largely,  under  the  supposition  tb*t 
it  contains  the  active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice.  Of  this  prepara- 
tion, called  pepsine,  I  can  only  say  that,  having  tried  it  more  Il>^ 
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Mice,  I  haTe  fuled  to  detect  its  utility.  It  vill  not  coagulate  milk, 
and  aa  to  aay  digestive  action  oa  the  food,  I  suapect  there  are  few 
pMctitionerB  who,  though  continuing  to  prescribe  it,  do  not  feel 
inclined,  from  their  own  experience,  to  queadon  its  efficacy. 

About  two  years  since,  failing  to  obtain  benefit  from  this  new 
remedy,  I  had  recourse  to  the  direct  preparation  of  a  solution  of 
gastric  juice  from  the  calf's  stomach ;  and  I  have  found  the  result 
BO  gratifying,  its  effect  in  gastric  deraugements  so  Batisfactory  and 
remarkable,  both  in  my  own  bands  and  in  those  of  several  medical 
friends  to  whom  I  recommended  it,  that  I  wish  to  communicate  to 
the  profession,  more  extenuvely,  the  following  mode  of  preparation 
which,  alter  many  trials,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  simplest  and  most 
convenient  for  general  prescribing  purposes.  Take  the  stomach,  or 
rennet  bag,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  calf  Jregh  from  the  butcher ;  cut  off 
about  three  inches  of  the  upper  or  cardiac  extremity,  which  portion, 
BB  it  contains  fewer  glandular  follicles,  may  be  thrown  away  ;  slit  up 
the  stomach  longitudinally ;  wipe  it  gently  with  a  dry  napkin,  taking 
care  to  remove  as  little  of  the  clean  mucus  aa  possible  ;  then  cut  it 
into  small  pieces  (the  smaller  the  better),  and  put  all  into  a  common 
wine  bottle  ;  fill  up  the  bottle  with  good  sherry,  and  let  it  remun 
corked  for  three  weeks.     At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Dose. — One  teaspoonfiil  in  a  wineglasaful  of  water  immediately 
after  meals. 

Test  of  QuaUty. — One  teaspoonful  will  solidify,  to  the  conustency 
of  blanc  mange,  in  from  one  or  two  minutes,  a  cup  of  milk  (about 
eight  ounces)  at  the  temperature  of  100  deg.  Fahr. 

In  this  action  on  the  casein  of  the  milk,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
wine  itself  might  have  some  effecL  This,  however,  cannot  be  the 
case,  as  wine  will  not  solidify  milk,  and  it  will  only  curdle  it  at  a 
much  higher  temperature  and  in  larger  proportion. 

This  preparation,  which  I  propose  to  call  "rennet  wine,"  has 
many  advantages  over  the  wateiy  infusion  of  rennet  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  dried  and  salted  calf's  stomach  (used  largely  in 
cheese-making).  The  objections  to  the  latter  are,  that  it  is  much 
more  troublesome  to  prepare,  and  becomes  Tery  soon  spoiled  in 
warm  weather,  when  it  begins  to  react  on  the  animal  matter  con- 
tained  in  it.  Rennet  wine,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  easily  made, 
requiring  no  drying  or  salting  of  the  stomach,  is  so  inespensive,  and 
can  be  so  easily  prescribed  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  that  I 
have  little  doubt  tf  known  and  tried  it  would  beeome  a  very  highly 
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valued  remedial  article  in  the  handa  of  the  profeasion,  and  would 
take  a  pennanent  place  on  the  ahelvea  of  the  apothecary. 

I  recommend  the  employment  of  good  sherry,  because  this  vine 
has  flufflcient  body  to  keep  the  infosion  lound  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  is  not  to  atrong  in  alcohol  aa  to  interfere  with  its  power  of 
taking  up  the  active  principle  of  the  rennet. 

To  the  phyaiologist  it  is  unnecesiary  to  say  that  it  should  be  given 
q/br  or  during,  and  not  before  meals.  A  sing'le  dose  giren  daily 
after  dinner  will  be  found  quite  aufficient  to  act  speedily  and  eSec* 
tively,  without  other  treatment,  in  the  common  ran  of  cases  of  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  stomach.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  explain 
tiie  operation  of  this  small  quantity  when  we  conaider  the  lai^ 
anpply  of  the  gastric  secretion  required  for  the  thorongh  digestion 
of  an  ordinary  meal.  The  action  is  probably  due  to  those  indirect 
chemical  changes  called  catalytic  transformations,  which  some 
organic  substances,  by  their  mere  presence  and  contact  induce  in 
each  other  and  in  other  prosimate  principles.  Thus  the  converaoD 
of  a  small  portion  of  food  in  the  stomach  into  healthy  albuminate 
by  this  small  quantity  of  sound  gastric  juice  may  induce  the  same 
healthy  action  throughout  the  stomach's  contents  during  the  entire 
process  of  stomach  digestion.  It  is  at  least  equally  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  action  and  rapid  extension  of  ferments  generally  in  tfa^ 
appropriate  solutions.  I  have  often  been  forcibly  struck  by  the 
magical  effect  of  this  small  dose  in  removing  offensive  odour  from 
the  breath  of  young  persons — a  distressing  symptom  sometimes 
aggravated  rather  than  relieved  by  purgative  medicine  ;  and  I  may 
also  mention  that  in  one  of  these  cases  cod-liver  oil  was  easily 
tolerated  afterwards  though  never  before. 

It  mould  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  oil  is  at  all  acted 
on  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  oil  globules  of  coagulated  milk  are 
seen  under  the  microscope,  unchanged,  though  imbedded  in  the 
solidified  casein,  the  digestion  of  oil  being  entirely  intestinal.  Bat 
intestinal  digestion  itself  must  surely  he  influenced  essentially  by 
the  healthy  preparatory  action  of  the  stomach  secretion  on  the 
albuminous  compounds  presented  to  it,  and  thus  the  digestion  of 
mis  and  fatty  matters,  though  not  commenced  in  the  stomach,  will 
be  indirectiy  facilitated  by  their  being  mingled  with  the  products 
of  the  healthy  gastric  operation,  when  submitted  subsequently  to  the 
action  of  the  pancreas  and  liver. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  at  present,  to  theorize  further  on  the 
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subject,  t&j  object  ia  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  profecnion,  and 
have  subjected  to  the  test  of  larger  experience,  a  preparation  wbich 
in  my  very  limited  spliere  I  have  found  extremely  serviceable ;  and 
as  I  belieTe  there  is  no  elass  in  society  more  liable  to  suffer  from 
gastric  disturbance,  often  long,  con  tinned,  with  wasting  and  debility, 
than  members  of  our  own  profession,  through  worry  of  mind  and 
body,  with  irregular  hours  for  meals  and  sleep,  I  would  earnestly 
suggest  their,  at  least  experimental,  adoption  of  this  remedy,  at  once 
so  simple,  so  little  costly,  and  which  is  no  trifling  recommendation,  so 
perfectly  innocuous. — DviUn  Medical  Presi. 


The  Medical  dreular  on  Modern  TTierapeutic*, 

There  is  a  general  notion  that  we  modems  infinitely  surpass  our 
ancestors  in  the  arts  of  life;  aud  Medical  men  in  particular  are 
prone  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  great  advances  which  the 
practice  of  medicine  has  made  during  this  nineteenth  century.  In 
illustration  of  the  barbarous  ignorance  of  our  predecessors,  some 
erudite  archEeologist  will  occasionally  reproduce  for  the  satisfactioa 
of  the  curious,  a  prescription  written  by  Dr.  Cains,  or  Bevirius,  or 
perhaps,  even  his  own  great  grandfather,  who  pottered  away  his 
time  and  industry  among  his  simples  and  mineral  oxides  in  some 
remote  country  village  a  huadred  years  ago. 

We  have  all  of  us  seen  sugh  prescriptions,  including  some  dozen 
or  twenty  different  articles,  which  have  been  dried  and  boiled  and 
squeezed  and  macerated,  and  in  numberless  other  ways  subjected 
to  tbaumaturgical  processes  by  which  their  marvelloas  virtues  have 
been  extracted,  so  as  to  be  made  operative  on  the  peccant  humours 
of  the  animal  frame.  We  laugh  and  think  ourselves  much  more 
sensible  men  than  our  grandfathers.  We  prescribe,  uow-a-days,  in 
a  far  simpler  manner.  Three  or  four  drugs  in  one  prescription 
are  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  ingenuity  and  cure  our  patients. 
Pathology  is  better  understood,  chemistry  has  revealed  to  us  its  many 
wonders,  the  correlations  of  forces  is  a  new  discovery.  Though 
we  despise  homceopathy  fium  the  bottom  of  our  soul,  we  still  believe 
in  occult  influences,  and  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  grand 
climacteric  of  Medical  science,  when  the  laws  of  the  conservation 
or  conversion  of  forces  being  well  understood,  we  shall  be  able  to 
replace  loss  of  heat  in  aged  persona  with  a  suitable  dose  of  electricity, 
and  re-escite  motion  in  a  clot  of  blood  by  the  aid  of  a  rarefied  sunbeam. 
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In  our  pio^reH  to  this  happy  state  of  thentpenticitl  perfec&o,  irt 
content  ouraelveB  with  ^eecriptions  of  a  very  simple  charaGter.  Wa 
abide  atrictly  by  the  adjuraiitB,  corrigents,  and  dir^ents  of  Dr.  Puis, 
and  are  satisfied  with  the  results.  Let  us  ask  if  there  may  not  be 
a  little  delusion  in  the  matter?  Are  our  prescriptiona  resUy  so 
umple  as  they  appear  ?  Have  we  any  right  to  laugh  in  such  a  eelt 
aatiafied  way  at  the  elaborate  combinatiosB  of  our  forefathers  ? 

Here  is  a  prescription : — 

R  Tinet  cincbon.  co.        ,         .         .  3j. 

Sp.  ammon.  arom.  .         .  3*sa. 

Aq.  Anethi         .  .        .    ad  3  ies. 

tt.  hausL 

Few  modem  preacriplione  are  aimpler  than  tbe  foregoingr,'  it 
contuns  but  three  pharmacopceial  preparations,  is  reasonable  in  iU 
design,  and  would  in  all  probability  prove  efBcacioaa.  Does  tfaa 
reader  know  how  many  simple  articles  contribute  to  form  this  verj 
simple  prescription?  Does  he  know  further  the  actual  qusnlitiai 
of  the  separate  articles  entering  into  it  ?  If  he  do  not,  we  will  tiy 
to  enlighten  him — be^ng,  however,  beforehand,  that  we  may  be 
excused  from  solving  tbe  difficult  arithmetical  problem  of  the  quan- 
tities.   We  do  not  profeaa  auch  a  maatership  of  the  subject. 

An  old  pharmaceutist — say  tbe  venerable  Huxham — would  have 
written  tbe  prescription  in  this  ridiculous  manner : — 

R  Rad.  cincbon.  (Flav.)     .        .        .        q.s. 

Cort.  aurant q.s. 

Bad.  serpentar q.s. 

Croci  stigmat.         ....         q.a. 

Cocci    .,,,..         q.s. 
Sp.  vin.  rect.  ....         q.s, 

Aq.  destill.    .....         q.s, 

Macera  Gcc,  &c.,  et  cola  &c.     Deinde. 

R  Amm.  hydrochlorat.         .         .         .         q.s. 

Potas,  carb q.s. 

Cort,  cinnam q.a. 

Caryophill.     .....         q.s. 

Cort.  bman.   .....         q.s. 

Sp.  Tin.  rect.  ....         q.s. 

Aq.  destill.     .....         q.s. 

Misce  et  destill.,  &c.     Deinde. 

R  Sem.  Anethi q.s. 

Aq q.a. 

M.  et  destill.  Deiuque  misce  omnia  pro  haustu. 
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The  l&8t  part  of  the  prescription  tnigbt  have  be«i  vaned  b; 
ordering  the  oil  of  dill  and  a  little  powdered  flint. 

This  IB  the  anntomy  of  the  corpus  of  our  ample  prescription.  We 
see  that  it  is  just  as  elaborate  and  mipute  as  the  most  pedantic  old 
pbarmaoDlogist  could  desire.  Here  are  combined  io  one  prescription, 
cinchona,  eerpentary,  orange-peel,  lemon-peel,  saffron,  cochineal, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  dill-seed,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
potass,  spiritti  of  wine,  and  waler.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  writ* 
a  prescription,  not  over  long,  that  Bhould  contain. twice  as  many 
simple  ingredients  ;  in  fact,  the  wholesale  drt^gists  now  do  the 
work  which  was  formerly  done  by  the  apothecary  himself  in  hie 
laboratory. 

We  have  given  the  details  of  these  m^istral  pieparations,  not 
with  any  intention  of  dissuading  our  readers  from  employing  them, 
because  in  the  present  state  of  therapeutics  they  are  almost  indis- 
pensable ;  but  to  show  that  oar  present  habits  of  prescribing,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority,  originate  rather  in  a  reliance 
upon  the  experience  of  others  than  in  a  personal  observation  of  the 
action  of  individual  drugs.  We  have  been  nurtured  in  an  aitiGcial 
system.  We  are  the  slaves  of  the  manufacturing  dru^ists,  and  our 
science  is  subordinated  to  a  trade.  Can  we  not  alter  this  practice 
and  adopt  a  greater  eimplicity  in  prescribing?  After  Dr.  Parkea 
and  Dr.  Bennett  have  proved  to  us  that  pneumonia  may  be  success- 
fully treated  by  the  mildest  means,  have  we  not  a  solid  argument  for 
recommendbg  a  closer  attention  to  the  action  of  separate  drugs? 
Is  it  not  very  probable  that  three-fourths  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
prescription  we  have  just  given  are  either  superfluous  or  of  no  real 
use  ?  There  is  no  drug  in  more  constant  employment  than  ammonia; 
yet  to  this  hour  its  operation  in  the  animal  economy  is  only  vaguely 
apprehended.  It  is  thought  to  be  "  good  for  the  stomach,"  to  relieve 
spasms,  or  revive  from  syncope ;  but  apart  from  its  properties  as 
a  "nervine,"  what  is  generally  known  of  its  action?  How  does 
it  affect  the  blood  ?  Is  it  a  cure  for  scarlet  fever,  and  for  certain 
cutaneous  diseases  as  stated  by  some  authors  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  this  subject.  It  has  frequently 
occupied  our  attention  in  these  columns,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  our  arguments  must  be  well  understood.  We  desire  to  know  the 
specific  qualities  of  drugs,  aud  these  can  never  be  ascertained  with 
precision  whilst  one  drug  is  given  in  combination  nith  a  dozen  others 
either  resembling  or  differing  from  it  in  action.     For  this  reason  we 
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Iiope  that  the  Committee  of  Therapeutics  appomtMl  by  die  Bi&fc 
Medical  AsBociation  will  receive  the  asaistance  of  our  readera,  m  thil 
an  ample  body  of  evidence  may  be  collected  for  future  guidance. 
Mtd.  Cire.y  leading  article,  Sept.  3,  1862. 

[Decidedly  the  editor  is  in  a  hopeful  way,  and  we  would  euneslli 
recommend  him  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  and  to  read  Hshne- 
maoD's  Essay  entitled, "  Are  the  obstacles  to  Certainty  and  Simplidtj 
in  Practical  Medicine  insurmountable  ?  "  Lester  Wr^ingt,  p.  359.— 
Ed.] 


ArcAbithop  Wkalely  an  Medical  Ttad«»'  Vmotu, 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  written  the  subjoined  reply  to  t 
letter  &om  a  London  physician,  enquiring  whether  His  Grace  mi 
aware  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing "  ordinances,"  vis. — "  That  no  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  Bojil 
College  shall  pretend  or  profess  to  cure  diseases  by  the  deception 
called  Homceopathy,  or  the  practice  called  Mesmerism,  or  by  snjF 
other  form  of  quackery."  "  It  is  also  hereby  ordained  that  no  Fellow 
or  Licentiate  of  the  College  shall  consult  with,  meet,  advise,  direct  or 
assist  any  person  engaged  in  such  decepljons  or  practices,  or  io  u; 
system  or  practice  considered  derogatory  or  dishonourable  by  phy- 
aicians  or  surgeons.'" 

"Dublin,  \3th  JvM,  1863. 
"Mt  deak  Sib, — I  was  well  aware  of  the  detestable  act  of 
tyranny  you  refer  to.  I  believe  some  persons  were  overawed  into 
taking  part  in  it  sgajnst  their  own  judgment.  I  have  always  pro- 
tested agunst  such  conduct  in  all  departments  of  life.  You  may 
see  something  to  the  purpose  in  my  little  penny  tract  on  "  Trades' 
Unions"  (to  be  had  at  Parker's).  In  fact,  the  present  is  one  of  the 
Trades'  Unions.  A  man  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  except  for 
such  wages,  or  under  such  conditions,  as  he  himself  chooses  to  pre- 
scribe, but  he  has  no  right  to  compel  othei-s  to  concur  with  him.  If 
there  is  any  mode  of  medical  treatment  which  he  disapproves  of,  M 
any  system  of  education  which  he  thinks  objectionable,  he  niU  bs 
likely  to  keep  clear  of  it  of  his  own  accord,  without  any  need  of  com- 
pulsion or  pledges.  Those  again  who  may  think  differently  ougU 
not  to  be  coerced  or  bullied.  Some  persons  seem  to  have  a  notion 
that  there  b  some  connection  between  persecution  and- religion,  but 
the  truth  is,  it  belongs  to  human  nature.     In  all  departments  of  life 
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you  may  meet  with  Dftrrow-minded  bigotry,  and  uncharitable  party 
spirit.  Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Keformation  the  Nomiaalieta 
and  the  Realiats  of  tbe  logical  School  persecuted  each  other  unmer' 
cifuUy,  BO  have  Royaliats  and  Republicane  done  in  many  counMea  ; 
and  in  our  own  country  the  Trades'  Unions  persecute  any  one  who 
does  not  submit  to  their  regulations.  In  Ireland,  if  any  one  takes  a 
iarm  in  contravention  of  the  rules  of  the  agrarian  couspiralore,  he  la 
waylaid  and  murdered  ;  and  if  he  embraces  the  Protestant  faith,  his 
neighbours  all  conspire  to  have  no  dealings  with  him.  The  truth  is, 
the  majority  of  mankind  have  no  real  bve  of  liberty,  except  that  they 
are  glad  to  have  it  tbemselves,  and  to  keep  it  all  to  themselves ;  but 
they  have  neither  spirit  enough  to  stand  up  firmly  for  their  own 
rights,  nor  sufficient  sense  of  justice  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
They  will  submit  to  the  domineering  of  a  majority  of  their  own 
party,  and  will  join  with  them  in  domineering  over  others.  In  the 
midst  of  the  disgust  and  shame  which  one  must  feel  at  such  pro- 
ceedings as  you  have  alluded  to,  it  is  some  consolation  to  the  advo< 
cates  of  the  systems  denounced  to  see  that  there  ia  something  of  a 
testimony  borne  to  them  by  their  adversaries,  who  dart  not  trust  the 
cause  to  the  decision  of  reason  and  experience,  but  resort  to  such 
expedients  as  might  as  easily  be  employed  for  a  bad  cause  as  a 
good  one. 

(Sotted)  "  E.  DuBLis." 


Siguatera,  or  Fiah-PoUon  DUeaae. 

In  our  last  impression  we  described  those  fishes  which,  in  warm 
climates,  produce  s3rmptoms  of  poisoning  when  consumed  as  food. 
We  named  of  these  sir  varieties,  viz.,  the  perches,  the  gurnards,  the 
flounders,  the  spares,  the  gobies,  the  sardines,  and  the  globe  fishes, 
bcludtng  two  forms — the  Diodon  and  the  Tetrodon, 

Confining  onr  attention  exclusively  to  these  poisonous  fishes,  we 
found  that  they  are  most  common  in  the  following  locatitiea — at  all 
events,  that  they  have  been  discovered  in  these  localities  more 
frequently  than  elsewhere  :  ia  the  Caribbean  Sea,  off  Brazil,  New 
Caledonia,  the  Seychelles,  tke  Chinese  Sea,  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
other  parts  of  India. 

We  proceed,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  describe  the  way  in  which 
the  poisonous  effects  of  these  fishes  are  developed,   so   that  those 
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vbo  are  interested  on  the  su^ect  may  recognise  tbow  ngns  kIugIi, 
in  B  tropical  climate,  irhen  fiali  is  forming  an  article  of  diet,  would 
indicate  that  a  poison  derived  from  sncb  food  was  doing  its  dutgeraw, 
it  may  be  ite  fatal,  work.  Sacb  information  ma;  serve  three  poc- 
poses.  It  may  be  useful  to  some  merely  as  matter  of  gemnl 
knowledge ;  to  others,  who  are  going  to  tropiosl  climates,  or  ban 
friends  going  thither,  it  may  afford  some  practical  hints  and  snggMt 
new  inquiries ;  while,  should  it  attract  the  attention  of  any  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Navy,  it  may  be  a  means  of  inducing  them  -to  order 
a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  whole  subjecL 

The  firat  levadc  winch  has  to  he  made  on  Um  pwedt^nestiBB 
is  this  :  that  fishes,  like  reptiles,  found  in  temperate  regions,  are  not 
often  venomous.  Certainly  some  reptiles  and  some  fishes  in  teot- 
perate  climates  have  the  power  of  producing  deleterious  effects,  bat 
such  efiects  are  rarely  fatal.  In  tropical  climates,  on  the  other  hud, 
a  vast  number,  both  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  are  naturally  Tenomoni ; 
and  further,  when  they  do  produce  poisonous  efiects,  these  sit 
exceedingly  dangerous  in  character. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  in  poisonous  fishes  the 
digestive  organs,  the  spawn  and  the  liver,  are  invariably  mort 
dangerous ;  and  that  there  are  many  fishes  that  may  be  eaten  wtli 
the  greatest  safety  when  those  parts  are  avoided.  Another  fsct 
worthy  of  notice' b  the  age  of  the  fishes  :  some  ore  dangerous  wben 
they  have  arrived  at  maturity.  The  Lethritma  mamdo,  for  example, 
can  he  safely  eaten  when  very  young,  but  afterwards  is  exceedingly 
dangerous.  Some  naturalists  attribute  the  poisonous  qualities  to  (ha 
food  found  in  the  seas  frequented  by  certain  classes  of  these  fishes 
This  Is  true  under  some  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  J/tMte 
venmosa,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  feeds  upon  a  gieeo 
nomad  which  covers  the  sea  in  lai^  quantities.  Wherever  this 
green  nomad  is  seen  the  Meleita  is  poisonous,  but  wherever  it  h» 
not  appeared  the  same  fishes  are  eaten  with  the  greatest  safety. 
MM.  Fonssagrives  and  Mericourt  agree  with  M.  de  Bocbas  in  bis 
opinion  respecting  the  spawn,  and  with  him  conuder  it  as  the  most 
poisonous  part.  If  such  be  the  case  it  could  soon  be  determined  by 
ascertuning  whether  the  injurious  properties  of  the  fishes  are  per- 
manent, whether  in  the  same  species^dulls  only  are  poisonous  io 
then-  efiects,  and  wheUier  there  is  poison  in  those  fishes  only  whkh 
contun  spawn.  To  decide  these  questions,  comparative  experi- 
^menta  might  be  made  with  the  male  and  female  fishes  of  the  sane 
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species  inhabiting  the  saue  stiwiDe  or  waters.  If  it  were  fouad 
that  the  latter  only  were  iujurioaB  the  difficulty  would  be  satisiao- 
t<»ily  solved. 

The  Spanish  colonista  gave  the  name  of  Sigvattrti  to  that  union 
of  eymptomi  which  resutta  from  the  eating  of  poiBonmis  fishes 
indigenous  to  hot  countries.  The  symptoms  which  arise  are  of  two 
kinds.  Severe  attacks  of  indigestion  or  gastro-enteritic  poisoning  ; 
or  an  icy  coldness  and  depression,  accompanied  with  great  nervous 
disturbance.  The  symptoms  are  the  same,  whether  severe  enough 
to  cause  death,  or  only  to  excite  inconvenience  or  temporary  d^itnge- 
ment ;  they  diffef  only  in  intensity.  O  astro-en teritic  Sigvatera 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  severe  attack  of  in^gestion,  viz.,  nausea, 
vomiting — first  of  the  food,  then  of  mucus — coldneas,  depression  of 
the  pulae,  cramp,  and  diarrhcea.  The  nervous  types  of  symptoms, 
ya.,  convulsion  and  paralyse,  which  characterise  the  process  of 
poisoning  by  fishes,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  case  of  metaUic 
poisoning.  They  seem  to  arise  from  a  combination  of  accidents,  as 
if  they  had  been  produced  by  different  vegetable  poisons  oi  narcotic 
and  acrid  character.  When  the  Siguatera  assumes  a  gastro-enteriUe 
form,  the  sufferer  is,  in  general,  quickly  restored  to  health,  while  the 
nervous  symptoms  leave  behind  them  the  most  serious  traces  of 
debility  and  irregularity.  These  have  been  known  to  continue  for 
eight  or  nine  days. 

There  is,  usually,  no  difficulty  in  distinguisbii^;  the  Siguatera  of 
hot  countries,  the  symptoms  being  well  defined.  The  only  difficulty 
that  could  arise  would  be  in  the  nmlUtude  of  the  minor  symptoms 
of  the  gaatro-enteritic  form  and  those  arising  from  poisoning  by 
copper  or  arsenic,  and  in  the  analogies  of  the  nervous  or  convulsive 
form  with  the  effects  of  vegetable  poisons. 

As  illustrating  the  way  in  which  the  members  of  crews  c^  vessels 
MK  poisoned  by  the  eating  of  poisonous  fishes  the  following  facta 
£rom  the  Lmnaan  Thmeactiont  for  November,  I860,  are  valuable. 
The  history  of  the  circumstances  was  communicated  by  Mr.  H. 
Jameson,  of  Her  Majes^'s  ship  "  Winchester,"  to  Sir  William 
Burnett.  The  accident  occurred  on  board  the  Dutch  ship  "  Postil- 
lion," lying  in  Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  "  Win- 
chester "  being  near,  Mr.  Jameson  was  called  to  render  his  services 
to  the  sufferers.  On  arrival  he  found  that  the  boatswain's  mate  and 
purser's  steward  bad  been  suddenly  taken  ill  after  eating  a  part  of  a 
well-known  deleterious  fish,  common  in  Simon's  Bay,  and  called  th^ 
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bMtd  or  btaddar-flih— the  Diodon.  Thtj  had  been  wtnwd  ilai.  the 
flah  WW  poiionoui,  but  were  rewlved  to  try  the  experinKal,  tbe 
boatBwiin  decluing  that  the  liver  was  not  poisosoiu,  but  a  gnat 
delicacy.  They  had  partaken  of  dbner  at  twelve  o'clock,  imme- 
diately afterwarda  they  partook  of  the  fish,  and  scarcely  ten  minnta 
had  elapsed  when  the  boatswain  became  ao  ill  that  he  was  unible  to 
raise  hinuelf  without  the  greateel  difflcolty  ;  his  face  was  somevhu 
floihed ;  his  eyes  gliatened,  the  pupils  were  rather  contracted;  hit 
month  was  open  ;  the  lips  were  tumid  and  somewhat  blue,  tbe  fbn- 
head  corered  with  perapiration,  the  polaa  weak,  quick,  and  inter- 
mittent  Tbe  patient  was  extremely  uneaay  and'  in  great  dirtrew, 
but  still  eonacious ;  be  complained  of  paia  IVom  conatrictioD  of  tbe 
throat,  and  appeared  inclined  to  vomit.  It  was  with  difficnltf  h 
conld  swallow  a  powder  with  some  warm  water.  His  state  qoicklf 
assumed  a  paralytic  form ;  his  eyes  became  fixed  in  one  directioii; 
bis  breathing  was  difficult  and  accompanied  with  a  dilatation  of  tli 
nostrils ;  his  face  waa  pale  and  covered  with  cold  perspiration,  iM 
lips  livid ;  hia  conscioueness  and  pulse  fuled,  and  in  scarcely  mtcd- 
teen  minutes  after  partakiog  of  the  fish  he  was  dead.  The  symptonu 
exhibited  by  the  purser's  steward  were  of  a  similar  kind.  He  aln 
died  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  time  after  he  had  putaken  of  tbe 
fish. 

The  quantity  consumed  between  the  two  men  was  only  the  lira 
of  one  fish ;  the  liver  might  have  weighed  about  four  drachma.  Tbi 
entire  flsb  measured  only  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length. ' 

Other  examples  similar  to  the  above  have  been  recorded  by 
Frceger ;  in  all  death  was  rapid,  but  we  do  not  stop  to  chrodde 
these,  as  the  effects  were  the  aaroe  as  in  the  instances  above  cited. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  poisonous  fishes  we  have 
named  are  as  hurtful  to  inferior  animals  as  they  are  to  man. 
Several  iUustrationa  of  this  lact  have  been  collected.  Dr.  CoUu, 
chief  of  the  marine  department  of  health  at  Pondicherry,  had  ocn- 
sion  to  inquire  into  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  goby,  as  he  bail 
been  informed  by  the  director  of  police  there,  that  several  accidwti 
had  occurred  in  a  native  musaubnan's  family  of  three  persons,  who  bti 
partaken  of  a  ^h  made  of  some  small  fishes  called  in  Talmic  Cniw- 
oulottve.  The  head  of  the  family  also  told  Dr.  Collas  that  three 
fowls  had  died  soon  after  eating  some  of  the  same  dish.  A  naliva 
doctor  or  "  metlrit "  repeated  this  experiment  of  feeding  fowls  on 
the  ficAi  and  with  the  same  result. 
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At  ri^t  o'clock  in  the  motning  Dr.  Colks  gave  to  one  chicken 
tkree  heads,  and  to  another  four  heads  of  these  fishes ;  at  half-pait 
nine  the  symptoms  began,  at  eleven  o'clock  they  increased,  between 
one  and  two  the  poisoned  animak  died,  with  conTulsions,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  prostration.*  In  a  second  experiment,  the  bodies  of  these 
same  fishes  were  nsed  from  which  the  heads  had  been  taken  o£F. 
The  animals  suffered  from  the  same  symptoms,  but  less  severely,  and 
were  quite  well  the  next  morning. 

The  livers  of  ten  gobies  were  administered  to  one  chicken  anij 
killed  it  in  two  hours.  The  intestines  of  ten  of  these  fishes,  sepa- 
rated from  the  livers,  produced  the  same  results.  The  entire  fishes, 
deprived  of  their  hvers  and  intestines,  caused  death  in  four  hours  and 
a  half,  in  other  experiments. 

Three  experiments  made  upon  dogs,  to  which  these  fishes  were 
given  9&XS  being  fried,  caused  them  to  he  seriously  ill,  and  deranged 
their  digestion  ;  they  very  soon  recovered. 

We  have  now  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  the  import- 
ance of  further  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  poisonous  fishes.  Much 
remains  as  yet  to  be  discovered.  First,  we  require  to  bave  a  more 
correct  classification  of  poisoDOus  fishes :  secondly,  we  want  more 
information  as  to  the  times  when  they  are  poisonous  :  thirdly,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  poison  :  and  fourthly,  as  to  the  treatment  when  the 
poison  has  taken  efibct.  The  discovery  of  these  facts  depends 
greatly  for  its  success  upon  the  medical  officers  employed  in  the 
various  naval  stations,  and  who  have  such  ample  means  of  observation. 
The  study  has  not  yet  become  one  of  the  necessary  attributes  of  a 
naval  medical  officer's  education,  and  until  it  has,  the  only  way  of 
supplying  the  deficiency  is  to  preserve  all  those  fishes  supposed  to  be 
poisonous,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  yiy  sea  or  fishing-ground  in 
which  they  may  be  detained,  either  in  spirit  or  glycerine.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  note,  in  the  fresh  state,  ail 
those  peculiarities  which  the  preserving  liquid  might  possibly  destroy. 
Photography  might  be  made  to  lend  its  aid,  so  that  the  forms  of 
these  poisonous  fishes  could  be  made  fiimiliar  to  every  eye.—Soetal 
Scimee  JUvitio,  July  19,  1S62. 

Angina  Pectorii  caused  by  Smoimg. 

We  recorded  in  the  first  paper  of  our  present  number  our  im- 
presuons  on  the  eubjeet  of  Mr,  Bean's  pap£r  relative  to  the  influence 
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of  (obfteco-nnoke  tm  the  pTodactk>n  of  angina  pectbria.  The  folkm- 
ing  are  the  facta  on  which  the  aathor  grooDda  hia  opinion  .* — 

1.  A  gentleman,  aged  about  aixty,  in  the  habit  of  einiiting  lo 
ezceea,  (kvqaentij  auffered  at  night,  for  a  month,  from  palpitatjoa  <i 
tiie  heart,  oppreanon,  and  pain  in  the  ahoulden.  He  diseoDtiiuied 
■molting,  and  ^e  attack*  entirely  oeaaed,  the  digestiTc  fnactiooB  be- 
coming at  the  aame  time  more  regular.  After  three  moDllis  he 
reeumed  his  old  habita,  and  again  experienced  the  same  aympbHOt 
At  laat  he  completely  eschewed  tobacco,  and  no  further  return  of  the 
attKcki  baa  aince  taken  place. 

3.  A  physidan,  aged  fifty,  who,  althoi^h  preaenting  the  ontwini 
ngna  of  health,  waa  troubled  with  dyapepaia,  and  constant  debi%, 
induced  in  the  u»e  of  dgaretUt  wheaever  the  opportonilj  offered. 
For  iome  time  he  complained  of  palpitationa,  accompanied  by  ojt- 
pretnon  and  a  lenae  of  tightnesa  about  the  chest,  recorricg  in 
paroxyBma  at  various  hour*  of  the  day  or  night.  He  gave  up  Emok. 
ing,  and  the  attacki  ceased.  One  day  be  found  himself  in  the  nme 
room  with  several  emokers,  and,  although  he  did  not  yield  to  temp- 
talion,  be  inhaled  the  fumea  of  tobacco,  and  on  the  following  sigli' 
the  former  aymptorae  returned. 

3.  A  physician,  aged  thirty-&Te,  who  practises  in  the  connti;, 
incessantly  amoked  eigareUet  in  the  inter\'als  of  hia  profeaoooil 
visits.  For  a  long  time  hia  appetite  had  declined,  and  be  conse- 
quently took  very  little  food.  One  morning,  while  fasting,  uid 
smoking  a  oigareUt  on  hia  way  to  one  of  his  patiente,  he  was  BDit- 
denly  ceased  with  precordial  anxiety  and  tightness  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest.  He  was  unable  to  speak  or  walk ;  his  pulee  be- 
came imperceptible,  and  liis  hands  cold.  Tfaese  symptoms  lasted  htd- 
m-hour.  He  came  to  Paris,  and,  by  Mr.  Beau's  advice,  reUaqnidi^ 
the  habit  of  smoking,  promising  to  write  if  a  paroxysm  of  the  aune 
nature  as  the  firat  again  reappeared.  Mr.  Beau  has  not  heaid  Irnii 
him  since- 

4.  A  young  Spaniard,  aged  thirty,  in  the  constant  habit  of 
smoking  cigaretlM,  suffered  much  irom  dyspepsia  and  imptirei 
digestion.  One  evening,  while  indulging  in  his  customary  relu*- 
tioD,  he  Buddenly  experienced  violent  conatrictioa  of  the  chest,  i"^ 
for  ten  minutes  his  pulse  was  imperceptible.  Alarmed  at  tbia  (^ 
currence,  he  greatly  diminished  his  daily  conaumption  of  tobacCD,u<d 
-the  symptoms  of  tmgina  have  not  since  retuised. 

fi.  A  phyucian,  who  has  been  oon^Iled  to  discontinue  the  piv- 
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tice  of  emoking  on  account  of  disturbaoce  of  the  gastric  functiona, 
also  experienced,  when  be  was  in  the  habit  of  using  tobacco,  noc< 
tumal  attacks  of  tightness  of  the  throat,  jvith  palpitation  and  neu- 
ralgic painB  in  the  neck.  He  now  enjoys  perfect  freedom  from  these 
eymptoms. 

6.  A  merchant,  who  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  bad  suffered  from 
dyspepsia  consequent  on  immoderate  smoking  of  cigarettes,  suffers, 
chiefly  at  night,  from  paroxysms  of  precordial  oppression,  with  pal. 
pitation  and  pain  between  the  aboulders.  The  features  are  drawn, 
and  the  pulse  small  and  irregular.  This  gentleman  now  smokes 
more  than  ever. 

7.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  old  man,  aged  seventy-fiTB,  seeks  con- 
eolation  in  smoking  from  mental  distress.  On  a  Saturday  an  attack 
of  angina  supervenes,  of  balf-an -hour's  duration  ;  a  aecond  fit  recurs 
next  day,  and  he  is  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  Monday  morning. 

8.  A  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  an  inveterate  smoker,  who,  despite 
appearances,  was  of  neak  constitution,  was  seized  one  evening,  on 
his  return  home,  with  angina  pectoris,  characterised  by  dyspncea, 
smallnese  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  lividity 
of  the  integuments.  He  went  to  sleep  at  eleven  o'clock,  awoke  next 
morning  at  his  customary  hour,  and  transacted  business  as  usual. 
At  five  o'clock,  while  smoking  a  cigar  in  his  arm-chair,  he  suddenly 
expired.  A  fatty  condition  of  the  heart  was  the  only  alteration  de* 
tected  at  the  post-mortem  examination. — Med,  Ctrc,  Aug.  27,  1662. 


Petroleum. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Monthly  Homeeopathic  Review,  may  be 
right  in  its  assertion  that  the  Barbados  tar  is  the  best  ^fro^m,  hut 
the  petroleum  of  Hahnemann  was  assuredly  not  Barbadoa  tar,  and 
therefore  we  hold  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  substitute  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  petroleum  of  Hahnemaim  is  the  mineral  oil,  a  very 
volatile,  yellowish,  limpid  fluid,  a  drop  of  which  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper  rapidly  evaporates,  leaving  no  residue.  The  Barbados  or 
mineral  tar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  thick,  viscid  substance,  of  a  dark 
colour,  containing  a  large  portion  of  bitumen,  and  is  improperly 
termed  petroleum,  without  the  qualifying  adjective  nigrum.  Our 
contemporary  b  in  error  in  stating  that  Hahnemann  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  mineral  or  Barbados  tar,  for  in  his  ^potheier 
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Leasieon,  Hahneniuiii  ^ves  a  full  account  of  all  the  different  nuiienl 
oils  and  tare,  meQUooiag  the  localities  where  ihe  different  aorti  ue 
obtained,  and  detailing  the  processes  for  ascertaining  th«r  parity. 


Iniemational  ExJ^iiion. 
We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  a  prize  medal  has  been  anaided 
to  our  energetic  and  zealous  colleague,  Dr.  Koth,  "  for  models  and 
efforts  in  behalf  of  physical  education."  We  congratulate  Dr.  Bolh 
on  this  gratifying  public  recognition  of  his  services  (o  the  cause  of 
physical  education,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  honour  awarded  him 
will  he  but  an  incentive  to  him  to  pursue  still  further  the  subject  to 
which  he  is  so  earnestly  devoted,  and  for  which  he  has  already 
effected  so  much. 


Ijove'a  Labour  Lost. 
In  some  recent  numbers  of  the  Monthlt/  Homeeopathie  BeviM, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  been  directing  attention  to  the  imperfection!  of 
Hempel's  translation  of  Hahnemann's  Chronic  Diaeases.  It  appein 
that  Hempel  has  omitted  a  good  many  of  the  Byroptoms  that  occur 
in  Hahnemann,  which  was  very  wrong  of  him,  for  as  a  feilWuI 
translator  he  was  bound  to  give  a  literal  rendering  of  the  ori^iL 
Mr'.  Wilson  therefore  deserves  the  thanks  of  Hempel's  readers  &r 
pointing  out  the  untrustworthiaess  of  the  translation.  Mr.  Wil*>o 
takes  Sarsaparilla  aa  a  specimen  of  Hempel's  faulty  rendering,  231 
of  the  original  symptoms  having  been  omitted  by  Hempel.  Theu 
omitted  symptoms  Mr,  Wilson  supplies,  and  suggests  that  thow 
who  have  Hempel's  translation  should  restore  them  to  their  proper 
place  in  the  work,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  study  the  entire 
sphere  of  action  of  sarsaparilla.  To  this  proposal  we  altogether 
demur.  On  examining  these  231  omitted  symptoms  of  sarsap*- 
rilla,  we  find  that  no  less  than  205  of  them  are  symptoms  con- 
tributed by  the  snonyraous  prover,  indicated  by  the  letters  "  N^-' 
Now  those  who  have  devoted  most  attention  to  a  critical  eximuii- 
tion  of  Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica,  assure  us  that  the  syraptom* 
furnished  by  "Ng."  are  altogether  untrustworthy.  That  itu" 
verdict  is  true  our  own  less  profound  examination  and  compuifioii 
have  satisfied  ue,  and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  this  unfavouis'^ 
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opinion  from  tlie  slighting  maimer  Id  which  Hahnemann  himself 
BpealcB  of  "N^;.,"  while  making  use  of  hia  provings.  Thus  in  a 
note  to  Alumina  (Chr.  Kr,  II.  35)  Mahnemana  says:  "Dra. 
Hartlauh  and  Trinks  indicate  by  theee  tvo  letters  only  (which  is 
actually  leaving  anonymous)  a  man  who  furnished  the  greater  numher 
of  the  symptoms  of  medicinal  provings  for  their  AmtaU,  which  are 
often  recorded  in  very  careless,  prolix  and  ambiguous  expressions, 
I  was  only  able  to  extract  what  seemed  useful  from  them,  and  that 
only  on  the  understanding  that  he  conducted  his  observations  like  an 
honest  discreet  man,"  &c.,  iic.  Again  in  a  note  to  Magnesia  car. 
honioa  {_Chr.  Er.  IV,  134)  Hahnemann  gives  another  hit  at  this 
prorer.  "The  symptoms,"  he  says,  "to  which  the  letters  'Htb. and 
Tr.'  are  attached  are  from  the  Pure  Materia  Medioa  of  Dre.  Hartlauh 
and  Trinks  ;  the  name  of  the  original  prover  is  not  given ;  but  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  baring  their  origin  in  the  ever-ready  symptom- 
manufactory  of '  Ng.'  "  From  Uiese  expressions  it  is  evident  Hah- 
nemann had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  this  moet  fertile  prover.  A  glance 
at  the  provings  of  the  Chrtmio  Diseases  will  show  ns  how  largely 
they  are  indebted  to  this  industrious  unknown,  for  we  find  that  out 
of  the  forty-seven  medicines  contained  in  that  work,  no  less  than 
twenty  were  proved  by  this  anonymous  hero.  Surely  such  a  martyr 
to  science,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  liim,  must  have  suffered  the 
torments  of  the  damned  in  proving  these  twenty  medicines — for  in 
almost  every  case  he  is  the  largest  contributor  of  ^mptoms  to 
the  medicines  he  professed  to  prove — surely  his  name  should  have 
been  revealed  in  order  that  the  homceopathic  world  might  have  done 
him  honour.  Can  it  be  that  be  has  declined  to  reveal  himself 
because  he  was  conscious  of  being  what  our  transatlantic  friends 
would  call  a  "bogus"  prover?  However  this  may  be,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  very  diatrustful  about  his  recorded  symptoms,  and  we 
only  wi^  that  they  were  every  one  eliminated  Irom  our  Materia 
Medica,  for  we  are  convinced  that  they  do  not  odd  to  its  utility,  and 
we  are  very  much  hiclined  to  think  that  the  assumed  iniUals  "Ng" 
should  he  read  "  No  go."  Hempel  has  in  a  rough  and  imperfect 
manner  attempted  to  winnow  some  of  this  chaff  out  of  our  Materia 
Medica;  we  are  only  sorry  he  has  not  performed  his  task  more 
thoroughly.  We  cannot  therefore  see  the  use  of  restoring  all  this 
rubbish.  We  think  it  would  be  more  worth  Mr.  Wilson's  time  and 
trouble  if  he  were  to  institute  a  critical  examination  of  the  medicines 
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in  the  CKrontc  Diseases,  as  Dre.  Both  and  Fnmk  have  done  inlb 
Bome  of  them,  and  perhaps  he  might  find  that  "  Ng."  is  not  the  only 
prover  whose  symptoma  might  with  advantage  be  omitted,  but  that 
Langhammer,  who  rivals  "Xg."  in  the  number  of  provings  he  pro- 
fessed to  make,  is  not  a  bit  more  to  be  depended  on.  While  Mr. 
Wilson  is  about  his  task  of  correcting  Hempel's  translation,  «e 
would  advise  him  that  oberschenkel  and  uttlerschettiel  mean  tMgk  and 
leg,  and  not  upper  thigh  and  hneer  thigh  as  he  translates  them. 


The  Missing  lAnk. 

The  announcement  made  to  the  geolo^ts  of  Germany,  abont 
three  months  i^o,  bj  Hermann  Von  Meyer,  that  he  had  obtained 
from  the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  a  fossil  im- 
pression of  a  feather  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces-  of  a  split 
slab,  and  that  this  feather  was  uudistinguishable  in  its  appearuM 
from  that  of  existing  birds,  attracted  but  little  attention  bejond 
palteontolt^cal  circles.  We  had  already  evidences  of  birds  from 
the  greensand ;  and  the  discovery  of  birds  in  the  Solenhofen  oolita 
would  merely  lead  us  to  connect  the  osseous  remains  still  moit 
closely  with  the  evidences  of  avian  footprints  discovered  by 
Hitchcock  in  the  Triassic  sandstones.  Von  Meyer's  feather,  wbich 
he  termed  Archaopteryx,  is,  however,  completely  eclipsed  in  intaert 
by  the  intelligence  made  public  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wagner,  of  Munidii 
that  in  the  collection  of  M.  fiaberlein,  of  Pappenheim,  exists  the 
skeleton  of  an  animal  undoubtedly  of  reptilian  organisation,  as  ui* 
dicated  by  the  vertebral  column  and  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  toi 
offering  most  analogy  to  the  genus  Ramphorhynchus  or  long-tail™ 
Flerodactj/lus,  It  approaches  the  class  birds  by  its  trifld  owta' 
tarsals,  and  by  having  developed,  from  a  flat  bone  near  the  w/m  uk' 
radius,  and  supposed  to  be  a  carpal,  a  radiate  fan  of  fealbeni 
similar  to  those  of  birds.  At  the  apical  extremity  of  the  tail  <• 
(mother  radiant  fan,  also  of  feathers.  The  rest  of  the  animal  appeu* 
to  have  been  destitute  of  plumage.  UnfQrtunately  the  bead  ■< 
wanting.  This  anomalous  form  is  referred  by  Wagner  to  the  oritf 
Pterosauria,  and  has  been  generically  distinguished  by  the  tena 
Gripkosaurus,  from  ypi^,  an  enigma. 
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Human  Remains  of  Remote  Antiquity. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  EthDolo^al  Society,  held  on  the  1st  inst., 
Mr.  Mackie  described  the  human  remains  found  at  Markham,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Trent.  The  akuU  possesBea  very  peculiar  character. 
istice,  and  belonga  to  an  extinct  and  prehistoric  race  of  men.  Its 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  unueual  direction  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  The  direction  of  this  plane,  indicating  an  approach, 
though  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  to  the  head  of  the  gorilla  and  the 
chimpanzee,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  individual  to  whom  it 
belonged  was  possibly  not  completely  erect  in  his  carriage.  The 
other  human  bones  discovered,  includiog  those  found  at  the  Heathery 
Bum  Cave,  belonging  to  the  same  pre-historic  race  of  men. 


Amebic^,  France,  England  and  Germany  have  each  to  deplore  the 
recent  loss  of  a  distinguished  follower  of  Hahnemann.  JosUn, 
Tessier,  Horner  and  Haubold  have  been  removed  from  their 
several  spheres  of  usefulness.  All  four  have  exercised,  in  different 
ways,  no  small  amount  of  influence  on  the  destinies  and  progress  of 
Homieopathy. 

JosLUt. 
Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Joslin  was  bom  in  the  year  that  homceopathy 
was  first  promulgated,  179S.  His  tastes  early  inclined  him  to 
scientific  pursuits,  and  before  he  became  a  homceopathist  he  occu- 
pied a  promment  posilion  in  the  medical  world  of  New  York,  where 
he  filled  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  (rota  183S  to  1844.  At  first  deeply  prejudiced  agtunst 
homceopathy,  he  yet  thought  it  right  to  investigate  the  system  before 
pronouncing  against  it.  His  investigations,  carried  on  with  the 
honesty  and  love  of  truth  that  was  natural  to  him,  resulted  in  his 
conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann.  From  1842  his  practice 
became  homceopathic,  and  all  conversant  with  horaccopathic  litera- 
ture know  how  much  it  is  mdebtcd  to  his  labours.  Nor  was  he  a 
mere  writer.    He  enriched  the  Materia  Medica  by  some  provings 
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which  ftre  faij^hly  valuable.  We  refer  to  IhoBe  of  rhiu  radican*  and 
rvmes  critpu*.  Al^  a  long  life  of  uBefulneaa  he  died,  after  a  week's 
illneu,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1861.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
rupture  of  the  aorta  wliicli  wns  oxtctiKively  ossified. 

T  ESSIES. 

The  influence  that  Jean-Paul  Tessier  ezercised  over  homceopathy 
in  France  ia  scarcely  calculable  as  yet.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Frenchmen  who  have  adopted  the  practice  of  Hahne- 
maaa.  One  of  that  ^lite  class  &om  whom  hospital  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  selected  by  concours,  he  had  already  attained  the  post 
of  physician  to  the  Hopital  Ste.  Marguerite,  a  kind  of  offshoot  or 
chape!-of-eaae  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  when  his  inTCBtigations  led  him  to 
adopt  the  faomceopathic  practice.  In  the  course  of  time  be  was 
transferred,  not  without  violent  opposition  from  bis  allopathic  col- 
leagues to  the  Beaujon,  and  latterly  (o  the  Enfants  Malades.  A 
vacancy  occurring  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  he  ought  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  post,  but  a  miserable  and  underhand  intrigue  taking  advantage 
of  hia  absence  from  Paris  at  the  sick-bed  of  his  father,  succeeded  in 
■uperseding  him  and  placing  a  junior  over  his  head,  in  the  post  that 
was  his  right  and  his  ambition.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
annoyance  caused  by  this  injustice  acted  unfavourably  on  bis  health, 
which  was  at  the  time  not  very  good,  and  though  he  bore  up  against 
it  with  manly  courage,  and  continued  to  practise  almost  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  still  he  did  not  long  survive  the  disappointment.  He 
died,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  pupils,  on  the  16th  of  May  last, 
in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age.     Tessler's  principal  writings  are  well 

I ujg  worit  on  pntumonia  and  Cholera  is  in  the  hands  of 

opathists,  and  is  a  veiy  remarkable  production,  distui' 
patient  observation  and  logical  reasoning.  He  was  the 
[  chief  contributor  to  the  Art  Medical,  a  journal  second  to 
medical  world  for  learning,  wit  and  sound  practical  re- 
a  ardent  Catholic,  Tessier'e  urn  was  to  oppose  what  he 
materialisro  of  the  dominant  Parisian  school,  and  in  the 
ine  of  his  disciples,  "He  laboured  to  reconcile  medi- 
le  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion,"  (meaning  of  course 
c  Church).  A  short  extract  from  one  of  his  papers  wiU 
otion  of  the  task  be  proposed  to  himself  and  the  principles 
id :  "  As  Catholics,  we  cannot  and  will  not  accept  any 
that  is  not  in  conformity  with  our  faith.     It  would  be  too 


Dr.  Tessier.  693 

inconBequential  to  h^ve  on  the  subject  of  capital  questions  like 
those  concerning  the  nature  of  man  and  the  origin  of  diseases, 
two   contradictory  solutions,   one   in   our   character   of  Christians, 

the  other  in  our  character  of  phyaicians In  metaphysical 

pliilosophy,  the  rationalists  have  as  their  avoWed  chiefs  Bacon  and 
.Descartes ;  we  have  no  other  law  than  that  of  the  truth  as  defined 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Church:  her  science  is  our  science,  her  phi- 
losophy is  our  philosophy.  Consequently  it  is  from  her  doctrines 
that  we  draw  our  principles;  but  it  is  not  sufScicnt  to  content  oar< 
eelves  with  such  a  general  idea ;  in  Christian  philosophy  we  must 

choose  a  master The  choice  is  determined  for  us  by  the 

Catholic  savants,  who  almost  unanimously  regard  St.  Thomas  as  the 

master  of  science St.   Thomas    the   disciple  of  Albertus 

Magnus,  was  his  rival  in  natural  science,  and  surpassed  Itim  in 
metaphysical  and  theological  science." 

We  are  unable  to  say  if  Tessier  and  his  followers  have  succeeded 
in  their  endeavour  to  catholicise  medicine,  nor  can  we  tell  how  far 
the  discoveries  of  Hahnemann  are  conformable  to  the  teachings  of 
the  angelic  doctor.  But  our  opinion — if  that  is  of  any  value — has 
always  been  that  the  more  religion  and  science  are  kept  asunder, 
each  on  its  own  line  of  ruls,  the  less  chance  will  there  be  of  a  dis- 
astrous collision  of  the  two.  The  prejudices  of  theological  seal 
brought  to  bear  upon  scientific  facts  and  theories,  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  distort  these  facts  and  theories.  Science  has  hithertd 
flourished  best  when  working  out  its  developtnent  independently. 
Its  progress  has  always  been  greatest  when  untrammelled  by  tradi- 
tion and  authority,  and  we  fear  that  its  growth  would  only  be 
stunted  by  the  attempt  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  a  theological 
system  based  on  tradition  and  upheld  by  authority.  Opposed  as  we 
are  to  the  attempt  of  Tessier  to  subject  medicine  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  we  still  cannot  help  regarding  Tessier's  pre- 
mature decease  as  a  great  loss  to  our  cause,  for  independently  of  bis 
IheoJogical  views  Tessier  laboured  earnestly  and  successfully  to 
advance  our  system  of  therapeutics  on  the  practical  as  well  as  on  the 
theoretical  side,  and  his  position  as  physician  to  a  Parisian  hospital 
gave  homoeopathy  a  status  in  Paris  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
enjoyed. 

Horner. 

Without  being  a  man  of  genius,  Dr.  Homer,  by  his  conversion  to 
homoeopathy,  created  a  greater  sensation  amongst  the  public  than 
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almost  any  other  medical  man  in  England  has  done  by  bis  adoption  of 
Hahnemann's  doctrioes.  In  Hull,  the  town  where  he  practised,  ht 
long  occupied  a  conspicuous  position,  both  as  a  medical  and  a  public 
man,  having  been  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Town  Council 
He  WBB  President  of  the  British  Medical  Association  the  year  hefbre 
that  illustrious  body  distinguished  itself  by  passing  ita  ant]'hom(EO> 
pathic  resolutions  at  Brighton.  When,  therefore,  he  avowed  his 
conversion  to  the  homoeopathic  failh,  be  excited  a  great  deal  of 
attention  among  the  general  public,  and  the  pamphlet  he  wrote 
detailing  his  Reatontfor  Adopting  the  Rational  System  of  Mtdietat 
went  rapidly  tbrough  a  large  number  of  editions  ;  and  as  it  was  weQ 
written  and  contained  a  number  of  very  striking  cases,  it  served  to 
arouse  a  great  spirit  of  enquiry  among  the  patient  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  caused  many  converts.  His  death  took  place  at  Hull 
on  the  6th  of  June  last.     His  age  was  fiity-nine. 

HAtTBOLD. 

Dr.  Carl  Haubold  was  like  Dr.  Joslin  bom  in  1 79S.  He  was  one 
of  Hahnemann's  earliest  and  most  zealous  disciples,  and  posseeeed 
more  influence  over  the  master  than  dmost  any  of  bis  followers.  la 
Leipzic  be  enjoyed  a  large  practice,  and  be  is  said  to  have  been  a 
most  successful  practitioner.  Though  he  wrote  little,  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  all  bis  colleagues  in  Leipzic.  Though  a  thorough 
roaster  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  a  most  skilful  physician  in  eveiy 
respect,  be  was  never  dogmatical  nor  overbearing  towards  hia  juniot 
brethren,  and  he  always  gave  his  opinion  with  a  modesty  and  de- 
ference for  the  opinion  of  others,  that  won  for  him  the  affection  of 
all,  and  made  him  a  great  favourite  at  consultations.  He  died  at 
Ems,  whither  he  had  gone  to  try  the  effect  of  the  waters  on  a 
disease  of  the  throat,  on  the  6th  of  June  last. 
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